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AFRICA. 


CHAPTER  Lm. 

DEPABTUBE  FOB  TIMBU'KTU. — THE  HILLY  NORTHWESTEEN  PROV- 
INCES OF  BO'rNU. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  happening  at  a  period  when  the 
prospects  of  the  mission  just  began  to  brighten,  induced  me  to  re- 
linquish my  original  plan  of  once  more  trjdng  my  fortune  in  Ka- 
nem  and  on  the  N.E.  shores  of  Tsad,  as  an  undertaking  too  dan- 
gerous for  me  in  my  isolated  position,  and  the  results  of  which 
could  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  great,  even  with  the  pro- 
tection of  a  small  force,  in  a  disturbed  country,  in  comparison  with 
the  dangers  that  accompanied  it    Besides,  such  was  the  character 
of  the  horde  of  the  Welad  Sliman  and  their  mode  of  war&re,  that, 
afker  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  British  government  for 
my  proceedings,  and  being  authorized  by  them  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  the  mission  as  at  first  projected,  I  could  scarcely  venture 
to  associate  myself  again  with  such  a  lawless  set  of  people.    I 
therefore  determined  to  direct  my  whole  attention  toward  the 
west^  in  order  to  explore  the  countries  situated  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  great  western  river,  the  Tsa,  or  the  so-called  Niger, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  the  pow- 
erful ruler  of  the  empire  of  S6kot6,  and  to  obtain  ftill  permission 
fi>r  mjrself  or  other  Europeans  to  visit  the  southeastern  provinces 
of  his  empire,  especially  A'damawa,  which  I  had  been  prevented 
from  fully  exploring  by  the  real  or  pretended  fear  of  the  governor 
of  that  province  to  grant  such  a  permission  without  the  sanction 
of  his  liege  lord. 

The  treaty  which  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  signed 
by  the  Sheikh  of  B6mu  and  his  vizier  on  the  last  of  August,  to- 
gether with  a  map  of  aU  the  parts  of  Central  Africa  which  I  had 
9s  yet  visited,  and  containing  at  the  same  time  all  the  information 
Vol.  nx— B 
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which  I  had  been  able  to  collect  concerning  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces,* I  had  forwarded  home  in  the  middle  of  October,  addressing 
at  the  same  time  the  request  to  H.  M.'s  consul  at  Tripoli  to  send 
me,  by  a  special  courier  to  Zlnder,  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
road  which  I  had  before  me  was  long,  leading  through  the  terri- 
tories of  a  great  many  different  chiefe,  and  partly  even  of  power- 
ful princes ;  and  as  soon  as  I  should  have  left  Zinder  behind  me, 
I  could  not  expect  to  find  fresh  supplies,  the  sum  of  money  which 
I  had  received  on  my  return  from  Bagirmi  being  almost  all  spent 
in  paying  the  debts  which  we  had  incurred  when  left  without 
means.  A  sum  of  400  dollars,  besides  a  box  containing  choice 
English  ironware,  had  been  some  time  before  consigned  to  a  Tebii 
of  the  name  of  ATmied  Ilaj  'Ali  Billama ;  but  instead  of  proceed- 
at  once  with  the  caravan  with  which  he  had  left  Fezzan,  as  he 
ought  to  have  done,  he  staid  behind  in  his  native  town  Bilma  to 
celebrate  a  marriage.  The  caravan,  with  about  twenty  horses  and 
a  hundred  camels,  arrived,  on  the  10th  of  November,  without 
bringing  me  any  thing  except  the  proof  of  such  reckless  conduct; 
and  as  I  could  not  afford  to  lose  any  more  time  in  waiting  for  this 
parcel,  I  left  orders  that  it  should  be  forwarded  to  Zinder  as  soon 
as  it  should  arrive,  but  never  received  it. 

Nearly  three  fourths  of  the  money  in  cash  which  wa  had  re- 
ceived being  required  to  pay  off  our  debts,  we  had  been  obliged 
to  give  away  a  great  portion  even  of  the  articles  of  merchandise, 
or  presents,  in  order  to  reward  friends  who  for  so  long  a  period 
had  displayed  their  hospitality  toward  us,  and  rendered  us  serv- 
ices almost  without  the  slightest  recompense;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  only  under  the  most  pressing  circumstances  I  could 
think  of  undertaking  a  journey  to  the  west  with  the  means  then 
at  my  disposal.  But,  very  luckily,  a  handsome  sum  of  monej^ 
was  on  the  road  to  Zinder;  I  also  expected  to  receive  at  that 
place  a  few  new  instruments,  as  the  greater  part  of  my  thermom- 
eters were  broken,  and  I  had  no  instrument  left  for  making  hyp- 
sometrical  observations. 

An  inroad  on  a  large  scale  of  a  tribe  of  the  Tawarek,  or  Kin- 
dm,  as  they  are  called  in  Bomu,  under  their  chief,  Musa,  into  the 
province  of  Miiniyo,  through  which  lay  my  road  to  Zinder,  delay- 

♦  This  is  the  map  which  was  published  by  Mr.  Pctermann  in  the  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Expedition  to  Central  Africa,  adding  from  Mr.  Richardson's  and 
Mr.  Overweg's  journals,  which  I  had  sent  home,  an  outline  of  those  districts  visited 
by  thCinselyes  alone. 
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ed  my  departure  for  a  considerable  time.  This  inroad  of  the 
hordes  of  the  desert  claimed  a  greater  interest  than  usual,  espe- 
dally  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  fects  which  I  have 
set  forth  on  a  former  occasion,*  the  Tawarek  or  Berbers  having 
originally  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  settled  population  of 
B6mu.  These  Df ggera  of  Miisa,  who  appear  to  have  occupied 
these  tracts  at  a  former  period,  had  evidently  formed  the  firm  in- 
tention of  settling  again  in  the  fine  valleys  of  the  province  of  Mii- 
niy6,  which  are  so  fevorable  to  the  breeding  of  camels  that  even 
when  the  country  was  in  the  hands  of  the  B<5mu  people  they  used 
to  send  their  herds  there. 

At  length,  after  a  long  series  of  delays,  the  jX)ad  to  the  west  be- 
came open,  and  I  took  leave  of  the  sheikh  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  a  private  audience,  none  but  the  vizier  being  present  I 
then  found  reason  to  flatter  myself  that,  fix)m  the  manner  in  which 
I  had  explained  to  them  the  motives  which  had  induced  me  to 
undertake  a  journey  to  the  chiefe  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellata,  there 
were  no  grounds  of  suspicion  remaining  between  us,  although  they 
made  it  a  point  that  I  should  avoid  going  by  Kan6 ;  and  even 
when  I  rejected  their  entreaty  to  remain  with  them  after  my  rnxxG- 
cessful  return  from  Timbuktu,  they  found  nothing  to  object,  as  I 
asBured  them  that  I  might  be  more  useM  to  them  as  a  &ithftil 
friend  in  my  own  country  than  by  remaining  with  them  in  B6mu. 
At  that  time  I  thought  that  her  majesty's  government  would  be 
induced  to  send  a  consul  to  B6mu,  and,  in  consequence,  I  raised 
their  expectations  on  that  point.  But  matters  in  B6mu  greatly 
changed  during  my  absence  in  the  west,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  interregnimi  of  the  usuper  '  Abd  e'  Eahman,  and 
the  overthrow  and  murder  of  the  viader,  the  state  of  aflfairs  there 
assumed  a  less  settled  aspect  I  concluded  my  leave-taking  by 
requesting  my  kind  hosts,  once  more,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  his- 
tory of  Edrfs  Alawdma,  the  most  celebrated  B6mu  king,  to  the 
British  government,  as  I  was  sure  that,  in  their  desire  to  elucidate 
the  history  and  geography  of  these  regions,  this  would  be  an  ac- 
ceptable present 

The  vizier,  in  particular,  took  great  interest  in  my  enterprise, 
admiring  the  coiifidence  which  I  expressed,  that  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  in  Timbuktu,  of  whom  I  had  formed  an  opinion  merely 
from  hearsay,  would  receive  me  kindly  and  give  me  his  full  pro- 
tection ;  and  I  did  not  fail  to  represent  to  them  that,  if  the  English 
«  See  ToL  it,  p.  28. 
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should  succeed  in  opening  these  great  high  roads  of  the  interior 
for  peaceful  intercourse,  it  would  be  highly  advantageous  even  for 
themselves,  as  they  would  thus  be  enabled  to  obtain  those  articles 
which  they  were  in  want  of  fix)m  the  regions  of  Western  Africa, 
such  as  kola  nuts  and  gold,  with  much  less  expense  and  greater 
security ;  and  they  were  thus  induced  to  endeavor  to  derive  a 
profit  even  from  tiiis  my  enterprise.  The  sheikh,  who  had  form- 
ed the  intention  of  imdertaking  a  journey  to  Mekka,  wanted  me 
.  to  procure  for  him  some  gold  in  Timbuktu ;  but,  uncertain  as 
were  my  prospects,  and  difficult  as  would  be  my  situation,  I  could 
not  guarantee  such  a  result,  which  my  character  as  a  messenger 
of  the  British  government  would  scarcely  allow.  The  sheikh 
sent  me  two  very  fine  camels  as  a  present,  which  stood  the  jEatigue 
of  the  journey  marvelously,  one  of  them  only  succumbing  on  my 
return  journey,  three  days  fix)m  Kiikawa,  when,  seeing  that  it  was 
unable  to  proceed,  I  gave  it  as  a  present  to  a  native  m'allem. 
Having  finished  my  letters,  I  fixed  my  dej^arture  for  the  26th  of 
November,  without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  caravan  of  the 
Arabs,  which  was  soon  to  leave  for  Zmder,  and  which,  though  it 
hel4  out  the  prospect  of  a  little  more  security,  would  have  ex- 
posed me  to  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  and  delay. 

Thursday,  November  2bih,  1852.  It  was  half  past  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I  left  the  town  of  Kukawa,  which  for  upward  of  twenty 
months  I  had  regarded  as  my  head-quarters,  and  as  a  place  upon 
which,  in  any  emergency,  I  might  safely  fell  back  upon;  for  al- 
though I  even  then  expected  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  return 
to  this  place  once  more,  and  even  of  my  own  free  will  made  my 
plans  axjcordingly,  yet  I  was  convinced  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
proceedings,  I  should  not  be  able  to  derive  any  farther  aid  from 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Sheikh  of  Bomu,  and  I  like- 
wise fully  understood  that  circumstances  might  oblige  me  to  make 
my  return  by  the  western  coast.  For  I  never  formed  such  a  scheme 
voluntarily,  as  I  regarded  it  of  much  greater  importance  for  the 
government,  in  whose  service  I  had  the  honor  to  be  employed,  to 
survey  the  coast  of  the  great  river  from  Timbuktu  downward, 
than  to  attempt,  if  I  should  have  succeeded  in  reaching  that  place, 
to  come  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  while  I  was  fully 
aware  that,  even  imder  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  in  going, 
I  should  be  unable  to  keep  along  the  river,  on  account  of  its  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  lawless  tribes  of  Tawarek,  whom  I 
should  not  be  able  to  pass  before  I  had  obtained  the  protection  of 
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a  powerful  chief  in  those  quarters.  Meanwhile,  well  aware  from 
my  own  experience  how  fkt  man*  generally  remains  in  arrear  of 
his  projects,  in  my  letter  to  government  I  represented  my  princi- 
pal object  as  only  to  reach  the  Niger  at  the  town  of  Say,  while  all 
beyond  that  was  extremely  uncertain. 

My  little  troop  consisted  of  the  following  individuals.     First. 
Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  the  same  feithftd  young  lad  who  had  ac- 
companied me  as  a  servant  all  the  way  from  Fezzan  to  Kiikawa, 
and  whom,  on  my  starting  for  A'damawa,  I  had  sent  home,  very 
reluctantly,  with  my  dispatches  and  with  the  late  Mr.  Eichardson's 
effects,  on  condition  that,  after  having  staid  some  time  with  his 
wife  and  cldldren,  he  should  return.    He  had  lately  come  back 
with  the  same  caravan  which  had  brought  me  the  fresh  supplies. 
Faithftd  to  my  promise,  I  had  mounted  him  on  horseback,  and 
made  him  my  chief  servant,  with  a  salary  of  four  Spanish  dollars 
per  month,  and  a  present  of  fifty  dollars  besides  in  the  event  of 
my  enterprise  being  successfiilly  terminated.    My  second  servant, 
and  the  one  upon  whom,  next  to  Mohammed,  I  relied  most,  was 
'Abd-Allahi,  or,  rather,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  in  this  country, 
Abd-Allehi,  a  young  Shiiwa  from  K6tok6,  whom  I  had  taken 
into  my  service  on  my  journey  to  Bagfrmi,  and  who,  never  hav- 
ing been  in  a  similar  situation,  and  not  having  dealt  before  with 
Europeans,  at  first  had  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  especial' 
ly  as  he  was  laid  up  with  the  small-pox  for  forty  days  during  my 
stay  in  that  country.    He  was  a  young  man  of  very  pleasing  man- 
ners and  straightforward  character,  and,  as  a  good  and  pious  Mos- 
lim,  formed  a  useful  link  between  myself  and  the  Mohammedans ; 
but  he  was  sometimes  extremely  whinsical,  and,  after  having  writ- 
ten out  his  contract  for  my  whole  journey  to  the  west  and  back,  I 
had  the  greatest  trouble  in  making  him  adhere  to  his  own  stipu- 
lations.   I  had  unbounded  control  over  my  men,  because  I  agreed 
with  them  that  they  should  not  receive  any  part  of  their  salary 
on  the  road,  but  the  whole  on  my  successful  return  to  Hausa. 
'Abd-AUahi  was  likewise  mounted  on  horseback,  but  had  only  a 
salary  of  two  dollars,  and  a  present  of  twenty  dollars.    Then  came 
Mohammed  ben  Alimed,  the  fellow  of  whom  I  have  already  spo- 
ken on  my  journey  to  Kanem,  and  who,  though  a  person  of  very 
indifferent  abilities,  and  at  the  same  time  very  self-conceited  on 
account  of  his  Islam,  was  yet  valued  by  me  for  his  honesty,  while 
te,  on  his  part,  having  been  left  by  his  countrymen  and  co-relig- 
icmistB  in  a  very  destitute  situation,  became  attached  to  myself 
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I  had  two  more  freemen  in  my  service,  one  a  brother  of  Moham- 
med el  Gatr6ni,  who  was  only  to  accompany  me  as  fiax  as  Zinder ; 
the  other  an  Arab  from  the  borders  of  Egypt,  and  called  Sliman 
el  Ferjani,  a  fine,  strong  man,  who  had  once  formed  part  of  the 
band  of  the  Welad  Sliman  in  Kanem,  and  who  might  have  been 
of  great  service  to  me  from  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms 
and  his  bodily  strength ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  desert, 
ed  me  in  a  rather  shameful  manner  a  little  beyond  E[atsena. 

Besides  these  freemen,  I  had  in  my  service  two  liberated  slaves, 
Dyrregu,  a  Haiisa  boy,  and  A'bbega,  a  Marghi  lad,  who  had  been 


A'bbcga. 


D^egu. 


set  free  by  the  late  Mr.  Overweg,  the  same  young  lads  whom,  on 
my  return  to  Europe,  I  brought  to  this  country,  where  they  prom- 
ised to  lay  in  a  store  of  knowledge,  and  who,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  extremely  useful  to  me,  although  AT)bega  not  unfrequently 
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found  some  other  object  more  interestmg  than  my  camels,  which 
were  intrusted  to  his  care,  and  which,  in  consequence,  he  lost  re- 
peatedly. 

In  addition  to  these  servants,  I  had  attached  to  my  person 
another  man  as  a  sort  of  broker,  and  who  was  to  serve  as  a  me- 
diator between  me  and  the  natives ;  this  was  the  Mdjebri  ^AK  el 
A'geren,  a  native  of  Jalo,  the  small  commercial  place  near  Aiijila, 
which  has  recently  been  visited  and  described  by  the  Ahh6  Ham- 
ilton.   He  had  traveled  for  many  years  in  Negroland,  and  had  trav- 
ersed in  various  directions  the  region  inclosed  between  S6kot6, 
Kano,  Baiichi,  Zariya,  and  G6nja.    But  for  the  present,  on  my 
outset  from  B<5mu,  I  had  not  made  any  fixed  arrangements  witii 
this  man ;  but  in  the  event  of  his  accompanying  me  beyond  S6- 
kot6,  he  was  to  have  two  horses  and  a  monthly  salary  of  nine  dol- 
lars, besides  being  permitted  to  trade  on  his  own  account.    Such 
an  arrangement,  although  rather  expensive  to  me,  considering  the 
means  at  my  disposal,  was  of  very  great  importance  if  the  man 
did  his  duty,  he  being  able,  in  his  almost  independent  situation, 
to  render  me  extraordinary  assistance  in  overcoming  many  diffi- 
culties ;  but,  as  an  Arab,  I  only  put  full  confidence  in  him  as  long 
as  circumstances  were  propitious,  while  his  wavering  character  as 
soon  as  dangers  began  to  surround  me  did  not  put  me  in  any 
way  out  of  countenance. 

These  people,  besides  an  Arab,  a  so-called  sherif,  fix)m  Fas, 
who  was  going  as  &r  as  Zfnder,  and  who  had  likewise  attached 
himself  to  my  small  party,  composed  the  band  with  which  I  cheer- 
fuDy  set  out  on  my  journey  toward  the  west  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, being  accompani^  out  of  the  town  by  the  Haj  Edris, 
whom  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  In  order  to  get 
every  thing  in  readiness,  and  to  be  sure  of  having  neglected  no 
precaution  to  secure  full  success  to  my  enterprise,  I  followed  my 
old  principle,  and  pitched  my  tent  for  the  first  day  only  a  couple 
of  miles  distant  from  the  gate,  near  the  second  hamlet  of  Kalflu- 
wa,  in  the  scanty  shade  of  a  baure,  when  I  felt  unbounded  delight 
in  finding  myself  once  more  in  the  open  country,  after  a  residence  of 
a  couple  of  months  in  the  town,  where  I  had  but  little  bodily  exer- 
cise. Indulging  in  the  most  pleasing  anticipations  as  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise  upon  which  I  was  then  embarking,  I  stretched  my- 
self out  at  full  length  on  my  noble  lion-skin,  which  formed  my 
general  couch  during  the  day,  and  which  was  delightfully  cool. 
Fridai/,  November  26th.  This  was  one  of  the  coldest,  or  perhaps 
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the  very  coldest  night  wliich  I  experienced  in  the  whole  of  my 
journeys  since  entering  the  fertile  plains  of  Ncgroland,  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  morning,  a  little  before  sunrise,  showing  only  9° 
Fahr.  above  the  freezing  point.  The  interior  of  Africa,  so  fiax  re- 
moved from  the  influence  of  the  sea  (which  is  warmer  in  winter 
than  the  terra  jirmd)^  forms,  with  regard  to  the  cold  season,  an  in- 
sulated cool  space  in  the  tropical  regions  in  opposition  to  the  warm 
climate  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Pa- 
cific and  Indian  Oceans.  We  were  all  greatly  affected  by  the  cold ; 
but  it  did  us  a  great  deal  of  good,  invigorating  our  frames  after 
the  enervating  influence  of  the  climate  of  Kiikawa.  We  did  not 
set  out,  however,  before  the  sun  had  begun  to  impart  to  the  at- 
mosphere a  more  genial  character,  when  we  proceeded  on  our 
journey  westward.  The  country  which  I  traversed,  passing  by 
the  frequented  well  of  Beshdr,  although  already  known  to  me  frx>m 
previous  travels,  now  presented  a  very  different  aspect  from  what 
it  had  done  on*my  first  journey  from  Kan6  to  Kukawa,  those 
bleak  and  dreary  hollows  of  black  argillaceous  soil  being  now 
changed  into  the  richest  corn-fields,  and  waving  with  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  masakuwdj  while  the  fields  of  small  millet  {Pennisetum) 
stood  in  stubble. 

We  encamped  near  the  well  Siiwa-buwa,  or,  as  it  was  called  by 
others,  Kiibubiya,  on  the  gentle  slope  of  the  rising  groimd  toward 
the  north,  from  whence  the  busy  scene  round  the  well,  of  cattle, 
asses,  goats,  and  sheep  being  watered  in  regular  succession,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  and  animated  spectacle,  more  especially 
coming  after  and  contrasted  with  the  dull  life  of  the  capital.  The 
well  measured  fifl;een  fathoms  in  depth,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
so  on  the  alert  for  gain  that  they  thought  it  right  to  sell  us  the 
precious  element  for  watering  our  camels.  My  whole  party  were 
in  the  best  spirits,  cheerful  and  full  of  expectation  of  the  novelties, 
both  in  human  life  and  nature,  that  were  to  be  disclosed  in  the 
unknown  regions  in  the  far  west.  In  order  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  cold,  which  had  so  much  affected  us  the  preceding  night, 
we  set  fire  to  the  whole  of  a  large  decayed  tree,  which,  with  great 
exertion,  we  dragged  from  some  distance  close  to'  our  tent,  and 
thus  enjoyed  a  very  moderate  degree  of  temperature  in  our  open 
encampment. 

Saturday^  November  27ih.  I  now  entered  Koyam,  with  its  strag- 
gling villages,  its  well-cultivated  fields,  and  its  extensive  forests  of 
middle-sized  mimosas,  which  afford  food  to  the  numerous  herds 
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of  camels  constituting  the  wealth  of  this  African  tribe,  who  in  for- 
mer times,  before  the  B6mu  dynasty  was  driven  away  fix)m  its 
ancient  capital  Njfmiye  by  the  rival  fiamily  of  the  BuMla,*  led  a 
nomadic  life  on  the  pasture-grounds  of  Kanem,  Having  thus 
traversed  the  district  called  W6doma,  we  encamped  about  noon, 
at  a  short  distance  fix)m  a  well  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  belong- 
ing to  a  district  called  Gtagada.  The  well  was  twenty-five  fathoms 
deep,  and  was  frequented  during  the  night  by  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  from  diflferent  parts  of  the  neighborhood. 

While  making  the  round  in  the  night  in  order  to  see  whether 
my  people  were  on  the  look-out,  as  a  great  part  of  the  security  of 
a  traveler  in  these  regions  depends  on  the  vigilance  iexercised  by 
night,  I  succeeded  in  carrying  away  secretly  the  arms  from  all  my 
people,  even  from  the  warlike  Feijani  Arab,  which  caused  great 
unxisement  and  hubbub  when  they  awoke  in  the  morning,  and 
enabled  me  to  teach  them  a  usefril  lesson  of  being  more  careful 
for  the  friture. 

Kwember  28^.  Having  taken  an  early  breakfast — an  arrange- 
ment which,  in  this  cold  weather,  when  the  appetite  even  of  the 
European  traveler  in  these  regions  is  greatly  pharpened,  we  foimd 
very  acceptable — ^we  pursued  our  journey,  passing  through  the 
distaict  of  Graranda,  with  de^p  sandy  soil,  and  rich  in  com,  cat- 
tle, and  camels.  A  great  proportion  of  the  popidation  consisted 
of  Shuwa,  or  native  Arabs,  who  had  immigrated  from  the  east. 
As  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  the  trees  gradually  assumed  a 
richer  character,  plainly  radicating  that  we  were  approaching  a 
more  fevored  district  There  was  the  ngilisi,  or  ham^d,  a  tree 
▼eiy  common  over  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Negroland,  with 
its  small  leaves  bursting  forth  from  its  branches ;  the  karage, 
or  gawo,  now  appearing  as  a  small  tree  of  scanty  growth,  fej- 
ther  on  spreading  out  with  a  large  and  luxuriant  crown  not  ced- 
ing to  the  'ard^  or  tamarind-tree ;  and  the  k6ma,  which,  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  these  immense  regions,  is  remarkable 
for  beting  almost  every  where  the  same  name.f  The  imderwood 
was  formed  by  the  kalgo  and  g6nda  bush,  which  latter,  however, 
did  not  seem  to  bear  here  that  delicious  fruit  which  has  so  fre- 
quently served  to  refresh  my  failing  energies  during  my  marches 
duough  other  districts ;  and,  cold  as  had  been  the  night,  the  sun 
even  now  was  very  powerful  during  the  midday  hours,  there  be- 
ing a  difference  of  ¥f. 

•  See  Tol.  ii,  p.  81.  t  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  489,  note. 
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We  encamped  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having  by 
mistake  exchanged  our  westerly  direction  for  a  southwesterly  one, 
near  the  well  called  Kagza,*  and  were  very  hospitably  and  kindly 
treated  by  a  patriotic  old  man,  a  citizen  of  the  old  capital  or  bimi 
of  Ghasr-dggomo,  who,  when  that  splendid  town  was  taken  by  the 
Fiilbe  or  Fellata  in  the  year  1809,  had  fled  to  Waday,  and  had  lived 
there  several  years  among  the  Welad  Eashid,  waiting  for  better 
times.  This  good  man  described  to  me,  with  a  deep  feeling  of  sor- 
row, the  taking  of  that  large  and  wealthy  town,  under  the  oommahd 
of  the  Fiilbe  chiefs  Mala-Rida,  Mukhtar,  and  Hannfma,  when  the 
king,  with  his  whole  host  of  courtiers  and  his  numerous  army,  fled 
through  the  eastern  gate  while  the  enemy  was  entering  the  west- 
em  one,  and  the  populous  place  was  delivered  up  to  all  the  hor- 
rors accompanying  the  sacking  of  a  town.  What  with  the  pleas- 
ant character  of  the  country  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  our 
host,  I  should  have  enjoyed  my  open  encampment  extremely  if  I 
had  not  been  suffering  all  this  time  very  severely  from  sore  legs, 
ever  since  my  return  from  Bagirmi,  when  I  had  to  cross  so  many 
rivers,  and  was  so  frequently  wet  through.f 

Monday^  November  29lh,  Pursuing  still  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion, our  march  led  us  through  a  district  called  Redanf,  in  regard 
to  which  the  state  of  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  (the  g^ro,  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  lying  in  large  heaps  or  "  bagga"  on  the 
fields)  and  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  straggling  hamlets  left 
the  impression  of  ease  and  comfort.  But  we  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  the  right  track  among  the  number  of  small  footpaths  di- 
verging in  every  direction ;  and  in  avoiding  the  northern  route, 
which  we  knew  would  lead  us  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  we 
should  not  be  able  to  cross  it,  we  had,  by  mistake,  chosen  a  too 
southerly  path,  which,  if  pursued,  would  have  led  us  to  Giijeba 
While  traversing  this  fertile  district,  we  were  astonished  at  the  re- 
peated descents  which  we  had  to  make,  and  which  convinced  us 
that  these  sandy  swells  constitute  a  perfect  separation  between  the 
komadugu  and  the  Tsad  on  this  side.  The  district  of  Rddani  was 
followed  by  another  called  Kangalla,  and,  after  a  short  tract  of  for- 
est, a  third  one,  of  the  name  of  Meggi,  consisting  mostly  of  argil- 
laceous soil,  and  not  nearly  so  interesting  as  R^idanf.    We  en- 

♦  The  depth  of  the  well  measured  twenty-two  fathoms. 

t  This  is  a  complaint  to  which  almost  every  European  in  these  climes  is  exposed, 
and  from  which  Clapperton  suflfered  very  severely.  I  found  the  best  remedy  to  be 
mai-kadefia  butter,  which  is  very  cooling ;  but  in  the  eastern  part  of  Bomu  it  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with. 
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camped  at  length  near  a  group  of  three  wells,  where,  once  a  week, 
a  small  market  is  held.  In  the  adjacent  hollow  a  pond  is  formed  in 
the  rainy  season.    The  wells  were  twenty  fathoms  in  depth. 

Tuesday^  November  SOih.  The  district  through  which  we  passed 
to-day,  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  seemed  to  be  rich  in  pasture- 
grounds  and  cattle.  It  was  at  the  time  inhabited  by  a  number  of 
Tebii  of  the  tribe  of  the  Daza,  or  rather  Bulguda,  who  in  former 
times,  having  been  driven  from  A'gadem,  B^ashi  Farri,  and 
Saw  by  the  Tawarek,  had  found  refiige  in  this  district,  where  they 
preserve  their  nomadic  habits  to  some  extent,  and  by  no  means 
contribute  to  the  security  of  the  country.  Having  been  warned 
that  along  the  road  no  water  was  to  be  had,  we  encamped  a  little 
outside  the  track,  near  the  farming  village  of  G6gor6,  where  the 
women  were  busy  threshing  or  pounding  their  com,  which  was 
lying  in  large  heaps,  while  the  men  were  idling  about.  They 
were  cheerful  Kanuri  people,  who  reside  here  only  during  the 
time  of  the  harvest,  and  when  that  is  over  return  to  their  village, 
Dinmiarruwa.  The  ground  hereabout  was  fall  of  ants,  and  we 
had  to  take  all  possible  care  in  order  to  protect  our  luggage 
against  the  attacks  of  this  voracious  insect 

Wedjiesday,  December  1st.  We  now  approached  the  komadugu 
of  B6mu,  presenting,  with  its  network  of  channels  and  thick  for- 
ests, a  difficult  passage  after  the  rainy  season.  Fine  groups  of 
trees  began  to  appear,  and  droves  of  Guinea-fowl  enlivened  the 
landscape.  In  order  to  give  the  camels  a  good  feed  on  the  rich 
v^etation  produced  in  this  favorable  locality,  we  made  even  a 
shorter  march  than  usual,  encamping  near  a  dead  branch  of  the 
river,  which  is  called  Kidiigu  Giissum,  S.E.  fix)m  the  celebrated 
lake  of  Miiggobi,  which  in  former  times,  during  the  glorious  pe- 
riod of  the  Bornu  empire,  constituted  one  of  the  chief  celebrities 
and  attractions  of  the  country,  but  which  at  present,  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  surrounding  swamps,  serves  only  to  interrupt  the 
conmiimication  between  the  western  and  eastern  provinces.  Al- 
lured by  the  pleasing  character  of  the  place,  I  stretched  myself 
out  in  tiie  shade  of  a  group  of  majestic  tamarind-trees,  while  the 
man  whom  I  had  taken  widi  me  as  a  guide  from  the  village  where 
we  had  passed  the  night,  gave  me  some  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  the  divisions  of  the  Koyam,  the  present  inhabitants  of 
this  region  east  of  the  komadugu,  which  had  been  conquered  from 
the  native  tribe  of  the  S6.  He  told  me  that  the  Kfye,  or,  as  the 
name  is  generally  pronounced  in  B6mu,  the  KayXthe  tribe  which 
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I  liave  mentioned  in  my  historical  acconnt  of  B6mu),*  originally 
formed  the  principal  stock  of  the  Koyam,  together  with  whom  the 
Magimi  and  the  Farferd  constitute  the  principal  divisions,  the  chief 
of  the  latter  dan  bearing  the  title  of  Fiigo.  The  Temagheri,  of 
whom  I  have  also  had  occasion  to  speak,  and  the  Ngalaga^  fiac- 
tions  of  both  of  whom  are  settled  here,  he  described  as  ElanembiL 
But,  besides  these  tribes,  a  great  proportion  of  Tebii  have  mixed 
witii  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  district,  probably  since  the 
time  of  the  king  Edrls  Alaw6ma,  who  forced  the  Tebii  settled  in 
the  northern  districts  of  Kanem  to  emigrate  into  B6mu.  In  con- 
nection with  the  latter  wide-spread  nation,  my  informant  described 
the  Tiira  (whose  chief  is  called  Dfrkema,  being  a  native  of  Dfrki), 
the  D6biri  or  Dibbf  ri  (also  spoken  of  by  me  on  a  former  occasion), 
the  TJ'nguma,  and  the  Kaguwa.  The  Jetko  or  Jotko,  who  live 
along  the  komadugu,  west  from  the  town  of  Yo,  he  described  to 
me  as  identical  with  the  Keleti,  the  veiy  tribe  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  the  historian  of'Edris  Alaw6ma.  Thus  we  find  in 
this  district  a  very  interesting  group  of  fractions  of  former  tribes 
who  have  here  taken  refuge  from  the  destructive  power  of  a  larger 
empire. 

I  took  a  long  walk  in  the  afternoon  along  the  sheet  of  water, 
which  was  indented  in  the  most  picturesque  manner,  and  was  bor- 
dered all  around  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  trees  belonging 
principally  to  the  species  called  karagc  and  bagganiwa.  F(irther 
on  dum  palms  became  numerous ;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting 
to  mc,  as  I  had  visited  tiiis  district,  only  a  few  nules  farther  north, 
during  the  dry  season.  Guinea-fowl  were  so  numerous  that  one 
could  hardly  move  a  step  without  disturbing  a  group  of  these  lazy 
birds,  which  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  travel- 
er in  these  regions.  A  sportsman  would  find  in  these  swampy 
forests  not  less  interesting  objects  for  his  pursuits  than  the  bota- 
nist; for  elephants,  several  species  of  antelopes,  even  including 
the  oryx  or  t^tel,  nay,  as  it  would  seem,  even  the  large  addaa^  the 
wild  hog,  besides  an  unlimited  supply  of  water-fowl,  Guinea-fowl, 
and  partridges,  would  prove  worthy  of  his  attention,  while  occa- 
sional encounters  with  monkeys  would  cause  him  some  diversion 
and  amusement 

At  present  the  water  was  decreasing  rapidly  ;f  but  this  part 

♦  See  yol.  it,  p.  29. 

t  Compare  what  I  have  said  with  regard  to  the  periods  of  the  rising  and  decreas- 
ing of  this  river  in  voL  iL,  p.  576. 
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had  been  entirely  diy  at  the  beginning  of  September,  when  the 
late  Mr.  Overweg  had  visited  it,  and  the  conclufiion  then  drawn  by 
him,  that  the  river  inundates  its  banks  in  November,  was  entirely 
confirmed  by  my  own  experience.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  cul- 
tivation along  this  luxuriant  border,  and  even  a  little  cotton  was 
grown ;  but  a  veiy  large  amount  of  the  latter  article  might  be  ob- 
tained here  with  a  greater  degree  of  industry.    Besides  a  village 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.,  inhabited  by  Koyam,  and  which 
bears  the  same  name  as  this  branch  of  the  river,  there  is  a  hamlet, 
consisting  of  about  thirty  cottages,  inhabited  by  Fiilbe,  or  Fellata, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Hfllega,the  same  tribe  whom  we  have  met  in 
A' damawa.    They  seemed  to  possess  a  considerable  number  of 
cattle,  and  appeared  to  lead  a  contented  and  retired  life  in  this  fer- 
tile but  at  present  almost  desolate  region.    But,  unfortunately, 
they  have  been  induced,  by  their  close  contact  with  the  Kamiri, 
to  give  up  the  nice  manner  of  preparing  their  milk,  which  so  dis- 
tinguishes the  Fulbe  in  other  provinces ;  and  even  the  cheerful 
way  in  which  the  women  offered  us  their  ware  could  not  induce 
me  to  purchase  of  them  their  tmclean  species  of  sour  milk,  which 
is  prepared  by  means  of  the  urine  of  cattle. 

Beautiful  and  rich  as  was  the  scenery  of  this  locality,  it  had  the 
disadvantage  of  harboring  immense  swarms  of  musquitoes,  and 
our  night's  rest,  in  consequence,  was  greatly  disturbed. 

Thursday,  December  2d.  Winding  round  the  swamp  (for  the 
nature  of  a  swamp  or  kulugu  was  more  apparent  at  present  than 
that  of  a  branch  of  the  river),  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about 
three  miles,  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Bornu  empire, 
Ghasr-^ggomo,  which,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,*  was 
built  by  the  King  'All  Ghajid^ni,  toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
centuiy,  afl«r  the  dynasty  had  been  driven  ftx)m  its  ancient  seats 
in  Kanem,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle  between  unsettled  ele- 
mentB,  began  to  concentrate  itself  under  the  powerful  rule  of  this 
mighty  king.  The  site  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the  former 
expedition,  and  it  has  been  called  by  them  by  the  half- Arabic 
name  of  Bimi-E[ad(m,  the  "  old  capital,"  even  the  B6mu  people 
in  general  designating  the  place  only  by  the  name  bimi  or  bumi. 
The  town  had  nearly  a  regular  oval  shape,  but,  notwithstanding 
*ke  great  exaggerations  of  former  Arab  informants,  who  have  as- 
serted that  this  town  surpassed  Cairo  (or  Masr  el  Kahira)  in  size, 
■  and  was  a  day's  march  across,  was  little  more  than  six  English 

♦  Vol.  iL,  p.  689. 
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miles  in  circumference,  being  encompassed  by  a  strong  wall  with 
six  or  seven*  gates,  which,  in  its  present  dilapidated  state,  forms  a 
smaU  ridge,  and  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that,  when  the  town  was 
conquered  by  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellata,  the  attack  was  made  jfrom  two 
different  sides,  viz.,  the  southwe.st  and  northwest,  where  the  lower 


part  of  the  wall  had  been  dug  away.  The  interior  of  the  town 
exhibits  very  little  that  is  remarkable.  The  principal  buildings 
consist  of  baked  bricks ;  and  in  the  present  capital  not  the  small- 
est approach  is  made  to  this  more  solid  mode  of  architecturcf 
The  dimensions  of  the  palace  appear  to  have  been  very  large,  al- 
though nothing  but  the  ground-plan  of  large  empty  areas  can  be 
made  out  at  present,  while  the  very  small  dimensions  of  the 
mosque,  which  had  five  aisles,  seem  to  afford  sufficient  proof  that 
none  but  the  people  intimately  connected  with  the  court  used  to 
attend  the  service,  just  as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  and  it 


♦  The  intelligent  Arab  Ben  'All,  in  the  interesting  account  which  he  gave  to 
Lncas  (Profceedings  of  the  African  Association,  vol.  i.,  p.  H8),  distinctly  states  the 
nnmber  of  the  gates  as  seven ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  the  accounts  of  the 
taking  of  the  place  by  the  Fiflbe,  mention  is  only  made  of  two  gates,  and  it  is  still 
evident,  at  the  present  time,  that  the  western  and  the  eastern  gates  were  the  only 
large  ones. 

t  It  must  be  this  circumstance  (which  to  the  natives  themselves,  in  the  degener- 
ate age  of  the  later  kings,  appeared  as  a  miracle)  which  caused  the  report  that  iu 
GhambanI  and  Ghasr-^ggomo  there  were  buildings  of  the  time  of  the  Christians. 
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serves,  moreover,  clearly  to  establish  the  fact  that  even  in  former 
times,  when  the  empire  was  most  flourishing,  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  m&iresd,  or  college,  attached  to  the  mosque.    The  fact  is, 
that  although  B<5mu  at  all  times  has  had  some  learned  men,  study 
has  always  been  a  private  aflfair  among  a  few  individuals,  encour- 
aged by  some  distinguished  men  who  had  visited  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia.   Taking  into  consideration  the  great  extent  of  the  empire 
during  the  period  of  its  grandeur,  and  the  fertility  and  wealth  of 
some  of  its  provinces,  which  caused  gold  dust  at  that  time  to  be 
brought  to  market  here  in  considerable  quantity,  it  can  not  be 
doubted  that  this  capital  contained  a  great  deal  of  barbaric  mag- 
nificence, and  even  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  much  more  so 
than  is  at  present  found  in  this  coimtry;  and  it  is  certainly  a  spec- 
ulation not  devoid  of  interest  to  imagine,  in  this  town  of  Negro- 
laad,  a  splendid  courts  with  a  considerable  number  of  learned  and 
iQtelligent  men  gathering  round  their  sovereign,  and  a  priest 
writing  down  the  glorious  achievements  of  his  master,  and  thus 
securing  them  fix)m  oblivion.  -Pity  that  he  was  not  aware  that 
his  woik  might  fiJl  into  the  hands  of  people  from  quite  another 
part  of  the  world,  and  of  so  different  a  stage  of  civilization,  lan- 
guage, and  learoingl  else  he  would  certainly  not  have  failed  to 
have  given  to  posterity  a  more  distinct  clew  to  the  chronology  of 
the  history  of  his  native  country. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  area  of  the  town,  although  thickly 
overgrown  with  rank  grass,  is  quite  bare  of  trees,  while  the  wall 
is  closely  hemmed  in  by  a  dense  forest ;  and  when  I  entered  the 
ruins,  I  found  them  to  be  the  haunt  of  a  couple  of  tall  ostriches, 
the  only  present  possessors  of  this  once  animated  ground ;  but  on 
the  southwest  comer,  at  some  distance  from  the  wall,  there  was  a 
small  hamlet. 

The  way  in  which  the  komadugu,  assisted  probably  by  artifi- 
cial means,  spreads  over  this  whole  region,  is  very  remarkable. 
The  passage  of  the  country  at  the  present  season  of  the  year,  cov- 
ered as  it  is  with  the  thickest  forest,  was  extremely  difficult,  and 
we  had  to  make  a  very  large  circuit  in  order  to  reach  the  village 
of  Z&girl,  where  the  river  could  be  most  easily  crossed.  I  my- 
self went,  on  this  occasion,  as  &r  southwest  as  Zaraima,  a  village 
lying  on  a  steep  bank  near  a  very  strong  bend  or  elbow  of  the 
river,  which,  a  little  above,  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  two  princi- 
pal branches,  the  one  coming  from  the  country  of  Bedde,  and  the 
other  more  from  the  south ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  cir- 
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cuit  we  made,  we  had  to  ford  several  very  extensive  backwaters, 
stretching  out,  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  valley,  amid  a  thick  belt 
of  the  rankest  vegetation,  before  we  reached  the  real  channel, 
which  wound  along  in  a  meandering  course  inclosed  between 
sandy  banks  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  elevation,  and,  with  its 
rich  vegetation,  presenting  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  The  for- 
est in  this  part  is  full  of  tdtel,  or  Antelope  aryx^  and  of  the  large 
antelope  called  "karguuL"  The  few  inhabitants  of  the  district, 
although  they  do  not  cultivate  a  great  deal  of  com,  can  not  suffer 
much  fix)m  fcmine,  so  rich  is  the  supply  of  the  forest  as  well  as  of 
the  water.  Our  evening's  repast,  after  we  had  encamped  near 
Z^ngiri,  was  seasoned  by  some  excellent  fish  fix)m  the  river. 
However,  I  must  observe  here  that  the  Kaniiri  in  general  are  not 
3uch  good  hunters  as  the  Hausa  people,  of  whom  a  considerable 
proportion  live  by  hunting,  forming  numerous  parties  or  hunting 
clubs,  who  on  certain  days  go  out  into  the  forest 

Friday  J  December  8d  Having  made  a  good  march  the  previous 
day,  we  were  obliged,  before  attempting  the  passage  of  the  river 
with  our  numerous  beasts  and  heavy  luggage,  to  allow  them  a 
day's  repose;  and  I  spent  it  most  agreeably  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  was  only  a  few  yards  from  our  encampment  Hav- 
ing seen  this  vaUey  in  the  dry  season,  and  read  so  many  theories 
with  regard  to  its  connection  with  the  Niger  on  one  side  and  the 
Tsad  on  the  other,  it  was  of  the  highest  interest  to  me  to  see  it  at 
the  present  time  of  the  year,  when  it  was  full  of  water,  and  at  its 
very  highest  point;  and  I  could  only  wish  that  Captain  William 
Allen  had  been  able  to  survey  this  noble  stream  in  its  present 
state,  in  order  to  convince  himself  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  his 
theory  of  this  river  running  from  the  Tsad  into  the  so-called 
Chadda,  or  rather  B^nuwd.  Though  the  current  was  not  very- 
strong,  and  probably  did  not  exceed  three  miles  an  hour,  it  swept 
along  as  a  considerable  river  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
yards  breadth  toward  the  Tsad,  changing  its  course  jfrom  a  direc- 
tion E.  12^  S.  to  N.  35^  E.  While  the  bank  on  this  side  formed,  a 
steep  sandy  slope,  the  opposite  one  was  flat,  and  richly  adorned 
with  reeds  of  different  species,  and  luxuriant  trees.  All  was  quiet 
and  repose,  there  being  no  traffic  whatever  on  the  river,  with  the 
exception  of  a  couple  of  homely  travelers,  a  man  and  woman, 
who  in  the  simple  native  style  were  crossing  the  river,  riding  on 
a  pair  of  yoked  calabashes,  and  immerged  in  the  water  up  to  their 
middle,  while  they  had  stowed  away  their  little  clothing  inside 
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those  very  vessels  which  supported  them  above  the  water ;  but, 
notwithstanding  their  energetic  labor,  they  were  carried  down  by 
the  force  of  the  current  to  a  considerable  distance.  Besides  these 
two  human  beings,  the  river  at  present  was  only  enlivened  by  one 
solitary  spoonbill  (or,  as  it  is  here  called,  beja  or  kedcbbu-biinibe), 
who^  like  a  king  of  the  water,  was  proudly  swimming  up  and 
down,  looking  around  for  prey. 

The  following  day  we  crossed  the  river  ourselves.  I  had  somi; 
difficulty  in  concluding  the  bargain,  the  inhabitants,  who  belong 
to  the  Tebii-Zenghi,*  making  at  first  rather  exorbitant  dcmands,f 
till  I  satisfied  them  with  a  dollar;  and  we  ourselves,  camels,  horses, 
and  luggage,  crossed  without  an  accident,  each  camel  being  drawn 
by  a  man  mounted  on  a  pair  of  calabashes,  while  another  man 
mounted  the  animal  close  to  its  tail.  The  scenery,  although  des- 
titute of  grand  features,  was  highly  interesting,  and  has  been  rep- 
resented as  correctly  as  possible  in  the  plate  opposite.  The  riv- 
er proved  to  be  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  channel,  and  about  120 
yards  broad ;  but  there  was  a  still  smaller  creek  behind,  alx)ut  five 
feet  deep. 

At  length  we  were  again  in  motion ;  but  our  difficulties  now 
oommenced,  the  path  being  extremely  winding,  deeply  hollowed 
oat,  and  full  of  water,  and  leading  through  the  thickest  part  of 
the  forest ;  and  I  had  to  lament  the  loss  of  several  bottles  of  the 
most  valuable  medicine,  a  couple  of  boxes  being  thrown  from  the 
back  of  the  camel.  The  forest  extended  only  to  the  border  which 
is  reached  by  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  when  we  emerged 
vpoQ  open  country,  and,  leaving  the  town  of  Nghunituwa  (where 
Mr.Bicliardson  died)  at  a  short  distance  on  our  right,  we  encamp- 
ed a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Alaiine,  which 
I  hid  also  passed  on  my  former  journey. 

Here  we  entered  that  part  of  the  province  of  Manga  which  is 
gufemed  by  Kashdlla  Belal ;  and  the  difference  in  the  character 
diboB  tract  fix)m  the  province  of  Koyara,  which  we  had  just  left 
Uiindy  was  remarkable,  the  country  being  undulated  in  downs 
of  red  sand,  femous  for  the  cultivation  of  ground-nuts  and  beans, 
bofli  of  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
b&bitantB,  so  that  millet  and  beans  are  generally  sown  on  the  same 

*  I  do  not  know  exactly  whether  the  ford  has  been  called  after  this  tribe ;  but  the 
BUM  Zenghiri  also  occurs  in  other  localities. 

^  These  people  wanted  in  general  nothing  bnt  cloves.  I,  howerer,  succeeded  in 
^ying  a  sheep  from  them  for  eight  g^ag^  at  the  rate  of  eight  dr'a  each. 
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field,  the  latter  ripening  later,  and  constituting  the  richest  pasture 
for  cattle  and  camels.  Of  grain,  negro  millet  {Penniseium  typlun- 
deum)  is  the  species  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in  the  country 
of  Manga,  sorghum  not  being  adapted  for  this  dry  ground. 

The  same  difference  was  to  be  observed  in  the  architecture  of 
the  native  dwellings,  the  corn-stacks,  which  impart  so  decided  a 
character  of  peace  and  repose  to  the  villages  of  Hausa,  but  which 
are  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  whole  of  Bomu  Proper,  here  again 
making  their  appearance.  The  Manga  call  them  "  s6be"  or  "  giisL" 
The  cottages  themselves,  although  they  were  not  remarkable  for 
their  cleanliness,  presented  rather  a  cheerful  aspect,  the  thatch 
being  thickly  interwoven  with  and  enlivened  by  the  creepers  of 
various  cucurbitaceae,  but  especially  the  favorite  kob^wa  or  Mela- 
pepo.  The  same  difference  which  was  exhibited  in  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  appeared  also  in  the 
character  of  the  latter,  the  Kaniiri  horseman  or  the  Koyam  cam- 
el-breeder being  here  supplanted  by  the  Manga  footman,  with  his 
leathern  apron,  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  his  battle-axe,  while  the 
more  slender  Manga  girl,  scarcely  peeping  forth  jQrom  imder  her 
black  veil,  with  which  she  bashMly  hid  her  face,  had  succeeded 
to  the  B6mu  female,  with  her  square  figure,  her  broad  features, 
and  her  open  and  ill-covered  breast.  I  have  observed  elsewhere 
that,  although  the  Manga  evidently  form  a  very  considerable  ele- 
ment in  the  formation  of  the  B6mu  nation,  their  name  as  such 
does  not  occur  in  the  early  annals  of  the  empire,  and  we  therefore 
can  only  presume  that  tiiey  owe  their  origin  to  a  mixture  of 
tribes. 

Having  passed  the  important  place  of  Kadagarruwa  and  some 
other  villages,  we  encamped  on  the  5th  near  the  extensive  village 
Mammarf,  where  the  governor  of  the  province  at  that  time  re- 
sided.* 

Monday y  December  6th.  A  smaU  water-course  joining  the  koma- 
dugu  Waiibe  fi:om  the  north,  separates  the  province  of  Kashdlla 
Belal  fix)m  another  part  of  Manga,  placed  under  a  special  officer, 

*  To  this  province,  although  I  do  not  know  by  what  particnlar  name  it  is  called 
by  the  natives,  belong  the  following  places,  besides  Mammarf  or  Mdmmolf :  Katf- 
kenw^  (a  large  place),  GublHgonfm  (touched  at  by  me  on  my  former  route)  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.E.,  Tailyori  £.,  Kern)ildduwa,  Main^  Nay,  Mammed  Ea- 
nttri,  M'adi  Kdlloram,  Eani  ng^mduwd  to  the  N.,  E^riw^  Dilggull,  Giidderam, 
Ngabdliya,  Eajimma,  Alailne,  Nghunftuwa,  Bam.  The  place  Shegori,  although 
situated  within  the  boundaries  of  this  province,  forms  a  separate  domain  of  Mala 
Ibriun. 
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who  has  his  residence  in  Borzari.     Close  on  the  western  side  of 
this  water-course,  which  is  only  about  thirty  yards  across,  the 
Manga,  at  the  time  (in  the  year  1845)  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
inroad  of  "Waday,  the  whole  empire  of  Bomu  seemed  to  be  fidling 
to  ruin,  fortified  a  lai^e  place  in  order  to  vindicate  their  national 
independence  against  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  having  been 
beaten  by  'Abd  e'  Eahman,  the  sheikh's  brother,  the  town  was 
easily  taken  by  another  k6kana  or  officer,  of  the  name  of  Haj  Su- 
dani   It  is  c^ed  Maikonomari-kura,  the  Large  Maikonom£ur(,  in 
Older  to  distinguish  it  from  a  smaller  place  of  the  same  name,  and 
contains  at  present  only  a  small  nimiber  of  dwellings,  but  was 
nevertheless  distinguished  from  its  more  thriving  neighbor  by  a 
larger  supply  of  articles  of  comfort,  such  as  a  fine  herd  of  cattle, 
well-filled  granaries,  and  plenty  of  poultry,  while  the  neighboring 
province,  which  we  had  just  left  behind,  appeared  to  be  exhaust- 
ed by  recent  exactions  and  contributions,  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  having  even  sought  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight    The 
country,  however,  which  we  traversed  on  our  march  to  Borzari 
was  not  remarkable  in  any  way  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  al- 
though the  former  part  of  our  march  led  through  a  well-cidtivated 
and  populous  district ;  and  the  heat  reflected,  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  firom  the  bleak  soil,  clad  only  with  a  scanty  vegetation, 
was  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  although  it  was  the  month  of  De- 
cember.   Thus  I  passed  the  walled  town  of  Ghr^mari*  without 
feeling  myself  induced,  by  the  herd  of  cattle  just  assembled  near 
the  wall,  to  make  a  halt,  the  groimd  here  becoming  excessively 
barren  and  hot.    On  reaching  the  town  of  Borzari,  I  preferred  en- 
camping outside,  although  there  was  not  the  least  shade;  my 
heavy  luggage  and  my  numerous  party  rendering  quarters  inside 
the  town  rather  inconvenient.     The  governor,  to  whom  I  sent  a 
small  present,  treated  me  very  hospitably,  sending  me  a  heifer,  a 
laige  provision  of  rice,  several  dishes  of  prepared  food,  and  two 
lai^  bowls  of  milk.     This  excellent  man,  whose  name  is  Elash- 
flla  Manzo,  besides  the  government  of  his  province,  had  to  regu- 

*  I  will  here  mention,  as  an  instance  how  carefal  trayelere,  even  those  tolerably 
^  acquainted  with  the  languages  of  the  country  through  which  they  travel,  must 
be  with  regard  to  the  names  of  places,  that  when  first  passing  this  town  I  asked  a 
man  its  name,  and,  not  having  distinctly  heard  what  he  said,  I  asked  another  per- 
NQ  who  stood  hy,  and  he  said  *'mannaw^ji."  Supposing  at  the  time  that  this  was 
die  name  of  the  place,  I  wrote  it  down,  but  soon  convinced  myself  that  it  meant 
nothing  bat  ''he  does  not  want  to  speak,"  or  "refuses  to  answer,'*  and  I  then 
l^vned  on  Carther  inquiry  that  the  real  name  of  the  town  was  Grdmarf . 
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late  the  ^hole  intercourse  along  this  road,  being  instructed  at  the 
time  especially  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  horses  from  the  Bor- 
nu  territory  into  the  Hausa  states. 

The  town,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  low  crcnulated  wall  and 
a  ditch  in  good  repair,  is  of  considerable  size  and  well  built,  and 
may  contain  fix)m  7000  to  8000  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  no  great 
industry  to  be  seen,  nor  is  there  a  good  market.  The  wells  meas- 
ure ten  fethoms  in  depth. 

Our  direct  road  from  this  point  would  have  led  straight  to  Zur- 
rikulo ;  but  an  officer  of  the  name  of  A^dama,  who  was  to  accom- 
pany me  to  Zmder,  having  joined  me,  I  was  induced  to  take  a 
more  southerly  road,  by  way  of  Donari,  which  constituted  his  es- 
tate ;  and  I  was  very  glad  afterward  that  I  did  so,  as  this  road 
made  me  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  territory 
of  Bedde,  which  I  should  not  otherwise  have  touched  at. 

Tuesday^  December  7tk.  The  first  part  of  our  march  led  through 
a  more  dreary  tract  of  country,  which  was  neither  very  picturesque, 
nor  exhibited  any  great  signs  of  industry  among  the  natives ;  but 
after  a  stretch  of  a  little  more  than  eleven  miles,  large,  wide-spread- 
ing tamarind-trees  announced  a  more  fertile  district,  and  a  few 
hundred  yards  farther  on  we  reached  the  border  of  one  of  the 
great  swampy  creeks  connected  with  the  southwestern  branch  of 
the  komadugu,  and  intersecting  the  territory  of  Bedde,  which  we 
had  now  entered.  We  kept  close  along  its  border,  which  was 
adorned  by  fine,  luxuriant  trees,  till  we  encamped  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Daddeger,  a  place  inhabited  by  Bedde,  and  at  that 
time  forming  part  of  the  estate  of  Mala  Ibram.  The  village  is 
situated  on  a  small  mound  close  to  the  swamp  or  jungle,  for  the 
water  is  so  thickly  covered  with  forest  that  no  portion  of  the 
aqueous  element  is  to  be  seen.  It  forms  rather  what  the  Kaniiri 
call  an  ngaljam  (that  is  to  say,  a  swampy  shallow  creek  or  back- 
water, having  Uttle  or  no  inclination)  than  a  kuliigu ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  connection  with  the  great  komadugu  of 
Bomu.  The  natives  call  it  at  this  spot  Gojagwa,*  and,  farther  on, 
Maje.  They  are  pagans,  and  wear  nothing  but  a  narrow  leather 
apron  or  fimo  round  their  loins,f  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Ka- 

♦  I  almost  snspcct  that  this  is  the  water  of  which  Mr.  Hutchinson,  when  in 
Ashanti,  heard  a  report  from  the  natives  nndcr  the  name  '*  koumonda  Gaiguina.*' 
(Bowdich's  Mission  to  Ashantee,  p.  213.) 

t  What  Koelle  relates  (Kaniiri  Proverlw,  p.  82,  text;  p.  211,  transl.)  on  the  au^ 
thority  of  his  informant,  that  the  Bedde,  or  Bode,  as  he  writes,  wear  wide  shirts, 
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niiri,  who  are  living  among  them,  and  who  cultivate  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cotton,  for  which  the  banks  of  the  swamp  are  very  well 
suited,  and  would  no  doubt  be  extensively  used  for  this  purpose 
if  the  country  were  inhabited  by  civilized  people. 

The  Bedde,  according  to  their  language,  are  closely  related  to 
the  Manga,  but,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  are 
much  inferior  to  them  in  bodily  development,  being  not  at  all  dis- 
tinguished for  their  stature ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  m- 
habitants  of  these  places  in  the  border  district,  who  come  into  con- 
tinual contact  with  their  masters,  the  Bomu  people,  arc  more  de- 
generate than  those  in  the  interior,  who,  protected  by  the  several 
branches  of  the  komadugu  and  the  swamps  and  forests  connected 
with  them,  keep  up  a  spirit  of  national  independence,  possessing 
even  a  considerable  niunber  of  a  small  breed  of  horses,  which  they 
ride  without  saddle  or  harness,  and  in  the  same  barbaric  manner 
as  the  Miisgu. 

Wednesday^  December  8ih.  The  district  which  we  traversed  in 
the  morning  was  distinguished  by  a  great  number  of  kuka  or 
monkey-bread-trees,  the  first  one  we  saw  being  destitute  of  leaves, 
though  full  of  firuit ;  but  gradually,  as  we  approached  a  more  con- 
siderable sheet  of  water,  they  became  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
rich  foUage,  and  we  here  met  several  small  parties  laden  with  bas- 
kets, of  an  elongated  shape,  full  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  tree, 
which,  as  "  kalu  kuka,"  constitute  the  most  conmion  vegetable  of 
the  natives.  Besides  the  kuka,  large  karage  and  k6ma  or  jujube- 
trees  {Zizi/phus\  and  now  and  then  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  though 
not  of  such  great  size  as  I  was  wont  to  see,  adorned  the  landscape. 
We  had  just  crossed  a  swamp,  at  present  dry,  surrounded  on 
one  side  by  fine  fig-trees  and  gerredh  of  such  luxuriant  growth 
that  I  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  by 
.  talha-trees,  when,  about  noon,  we  emerged  into  open  cultivate 
gvund,  and  were  here  greeted  with  the  sight  of  a  pretty  sheet  of 
open  water,  breaking  forth  from  the  forest  on  our  left,  and  divid- 
ing mto  two  branches,  which  receded  in  the  distance.  The  Bedde 
call  it  Thaba-kenama.  The  water  is  fiill  of  fish,  which  is  dried  by 
the  inhabitants,  and,  either  in  its  natural  form,  or  pounded  and 
fonned  into  balls,  constitutes  an  important  article  of  export.  We 
met  a  good  many  people  laden  with  it. 
It  was  here  that,  while  admiring  this  river-like  sheet  of  water, 

"Ulgo,*'  besides  the  fand,  of  coarse,  (as  is  the  case  also  with  the  MarghQ  con  onlj 
^▼e  reference  to  those  among  them  who  have  adopted  IsUm. 
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I  recognized,  among  a  troop  of  native  travelers,  my  friend  the 
sherff  Mohammed  Ben  A'hmed,  to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  a 
couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly  and  usefully  spent  during  my  stay 
in  Yola,  and  for  the  route  from  Mozambique  to  the  Lake  Nyanja, 
or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Nyassi  I  for  a  moment  hoped  that 
it  might  be  my  fate,  in  the  company  of  this  man,  to  penetrate 
through  the  large  belt  of  the  unknown  equatorial  region  of  this 
continent  toward  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  as  he  was  now  on  his 
way  fix)m  Zfnder  to  Kiikawa,  we  had  only  a  few  moments  allow- 
ed for  conversation  and  the  exchange  of  compliments,  when  we 
separated  in  opposite  directions,  never  to  meet  again — ^ray  fate  car- 
rying me  westward,  while  he  was  soon  to  succumb  to  the  eflFects 
of  the  climate  of  Negroland. 

Three  miles  farther  on,  turning  a  little  more  southward  from 
our  westerly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of  Geshiya,  once  a 
strong  place  and  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall,  but  at  present  in  a 
state  of  great  decay,  although  it  is  still  tolerably  peopled,  the 
groups  of  conical  huts  being  separated  by  fences  of  matting  into 
several  quarters.  Here  we  encamped  on  the  north  side,  near  a 
fine  tamarind-tree,  where  millet  was  grown  to  a  great  extent 
The  south  and  west  sides  were  surrounded  by  an  extensive  swamp 
or  swampy  water-course  fed  by  the  komadugu,  and,  with  its  dense 
forest,  affording  to  the  inhabitants  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  an  at- 
tack from  their  enemies.  All  the  towns  of  the  Bedde  are  situated 
in  similar  positions,  and  hence  the  precarious  allegiance  of  the 
people  (who  indulge  in  rapacious  habits)  to  the  ruler  of  B6mu. 
The  inhabitants  of  G&hiya,*  indeed,  have  very  thievish  propensi- 
ties ;  and  as  we  had  neglected  to  fire  a  few  shots  in  the  evening, 
a  couple  of  daring  men  succeeded,  during  the  night,  in  carrying 
away  the  woolen  blanket  in  which  my  companion  the  Mdjebri 
merchant  ^Ali  el  A'geren  was  sleeping  at  the  side  of  his  horse. 
Although  he  was  a  man  of  hardihood  and  experience,  he  was 
dragged  or  carried  along  to  a  considerable  distance,  until  he  was 
forced  to  let  go  his  blanket;  and,  threatening  him  with  their 
spear  in  case  he  should  cry  out,  they  managed  this  affair  so  clev- 
erly and  with  such  dispatch,  that  they  were  off  in  the  dark  before 

♦  The  bfllama,  or  mayor,  of  this  town,  who  has  subjected  himself  to  the  authority 
of  Bomu,  bears  the  title  **  Mai  'Om^  Bdddema."  Fitlti,  the  residence  of  the  chief 
Babyshe  or  Babildji,  and  the  chief  town  of  Bedde,  lies  a  short  day's  march  from 
here  S.S.W.  I  have  more  materials  of  itineraries  traversing  this  region,  but  they 
are  too  indistinct  with  regard  to  direction  to  be  used  for  a  topographical  sketch  of 
the  cotmtry. 
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we  were  up  to  pursue  them.  It  was  a  pity  that  these  daring  rascals 
escaped  with  their  spoil ;  but,  in  order  to  prevent  any  farther  dep- 
redations of  this  kind,  we  fired  several  shots,  and  with  a  large  ac- 
cordion, upon  which  I  played  the  rest  of  the  night,  I  frightened 
the  people  to  such  a  degree  that  they  thought  every  moment  we 
were  about  to  ransack  the  town. 

Thursday^  December  9th.  Keeping  along  the  northeastern  bor- 
der of  the  swamp,  through  a  fine  country  where  the  tamarind  and 
monkey-bread-tree  were  often  interlaced,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
observed  to  be  the  case  with  these  species  of  trees,  we  reached, 
after  a  march  of  about  three  miles,  the  town  of  Gesma,  which  is 
girt  and  defended  by  the  swamp  on  the  south  and  east  sides,  the 
wall  being  distinguished  by  the  irregularity  of  its  pinnacles,  if  pin- 
nacles they  may  be  called,  as  represented  in  the  accompanjring 
wood-cut     The  inhabitants,  clad  in  nothing  but  a  leather  apron. 


were  busy  carrying  clay  from  the  adjacent  swamp,  in  order  to  re- 
pair the  wall,  which,  however,  on  the  west  side,  was  in  excellent 
condition. 

Close  to  this  town  I  observed  the  first  rfmi,  or  silk-cotton-tree, 
which  in  B6mu  Proper  is  entirely  wanting;  and  as  we  proceeded 
AiOTigh  the  fine  open  country,  numerous  species  of  trees  which 
we  peculiar  to  Hausa  became  visible,  and  seemed  to  greet  me  as 
•Id  acquaintances.    I  was  heartily  glad  that  I  had  left  the  monot- 
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onous  plains  of  Bornu  once  more  beliind  me,  and  had  reached  the 
more  favored  and  diversified  districts  of  this  fine  country.  Small 
channels  intersected  the  country  in  every  direction ;  and  immense 
fishing-baskets  were  lying  in  some  of  them,  apparently  in  order 
to  catch  the  fish  which,  during  the  period  of  the  inundation,  are 
carried  down  by  the  river.  But  the  great  humidity  of  this  dis- 
trict made  it  swarm  with  ants,  whose  immense  and  thickly-scat- 
tered hills,  together  with  the  diim  bush,  filled  out  the  intermediate 
spaces  between  the  larger  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Having  then  crossed  a  tract  of  denser  forest,  we  entered  upon 
deep  sandy  soil,  where  the  kiika  became  the  sole  tree,  excluding 
almost  every  other  kind,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tamarinds, 
for  whose  company,  as  I  have  observed,  the  monkey-bread-tree 
seems  to  have  a  decided  predilection. 

Thus  we  reached  Donari,  formerly  a  considerable  place  of  the 
Manga,  and  surrounded  with  a  low  rampart  of  earth,  but  at  pres- 
ent greatly  reduced,  the  inhabited  quarter  occupj-ing  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  area  thus  inclosed.  But  a  good  many  cat- 
tle were  to  be  seen,  and,  lying  just  in  the  shade  of  the  majestic 
monkey-bread-trees  which  mark  the  place,  afforded  a  cheerful 
sight.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  Bornu  officer  A'dama,  who 
had  accompanied  me  from  Borzari,  and  who  the  previous  day  had 
gone  on  in  advance  to  pass  the  night  here.  But  having  once  made 
it  a  rule  to  encamp  in  the  open  country,  I  preferred  the  large 
though  leafless  trunk  of  a  kiika  at  a  short  distance  from  the  east- 
em  gate  to  a  cool  shed  inside  the  town ;  and  the  heat  was  by  no 
means  oppressive,  a  cool  wind  blowing  the  whole  day. 

December  IQili,  We  exchanged  the  domain  of  the  monkey-bread- 
tree  for  that  of  the  diim  palm,  by  giving  to  our  course  a  north- 
westerly direction  toward  Zurrfkulo,  the  queen  of  the  region  of 
dum  palms  and  the  residence  of  the  hos])itable  Kashella  S'aid,* 
passing  at  some  distance  on  our  way  a  comfortable  and  populous 
little  place,  surrounded  with  a  stockade,  and  bearing  the  attractive 
name  of  Kechidiiniya,  "  the  sweetness  of  the  world,"  where  a  little 
market  was  held,  to  which  people  were  flocking  from  all  sides, 
male  and  female,  with  sour  milk,  ground-nuts,  grain,  earthen  pots, 
young  cattle,  and  sheep. 

In  Zunikulo  I  fell  into  my  former  route,  which  I  had  followed 

♦  His  province  comprises  the  following  villages :  Chando,  Gfro,  Ghasrmaii,  Kel- 
len,  Gabchari,  BUaljawa,  Nkibifda,  Lawandi,  Dalari,  Ecrf-zem^n,  Kabi,  Gr^a 
Dalari. 
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in  the  opposite  direction  in  March,  1851,  and,  crossing  the  north- 
em  branch  of  the  komadugu,  which  at  present  was  two  feet  and 
a  half  deep,  and  following  almost  the  same  road,  encamped  the 
next  day  in  Shechdri,  the  first  village  of  the  district  of  BiindL 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

THE  MOUNTAINOUS  TERRITORY  OF  MU'NIYO',  AND  ITS  GOVERNOR. 

December  12lh.  In  Shechdri  I  left  my  former  route,  which  would 
kve  taken  me  to  Biindi  and  Mashena,  and  followed  a  N.N.W. 
direction,  toward  the  mountainous  province  of  Miiniyo,  which  be- 
fore the  time  of  our  expedition  was  entirely  unknown.  Passing 
through  the  district  of  Chej^ssemo,  to  which  Shechcjri  belongs, 
we  entered  a  forest  where  the  ktisulu  or  magaria,*  with  its  small 
berries,  was  very  common,  the  ground  being  covered  with  tall  jun- 
gle. We  then  reached  the  town  of  Ngarruwa,  surrounded  with 
a  day  wall  in  decay,  and  here  watered  our  animals.  The  wells 
were  ten  fathoms  deep;  and  crowds  of  boys  and  girls  were  busy 
drawing  water  firom  two  other  richer  wells  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  place.  The  path  was  also  frequented  by  numbers  of 
people  who  were  carrying  the  harvest  into  the  town,  in  nets  made 
from  the  leaves  of  the  dum  palm,  and  borne  on  the  backs  of  oxen. 
Farther  on,  forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternated ;  and  leaving 
a  rocky  mound  called  Miva,  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
northwestern  hilly  portion  of  the  Manga  country  on  our  right,  we 
reached,  after  a  good  march  of  altogether  about  twenty-two  miles, 
the  rich  well  of  Berb^ruwa,  a  small  miserable  hamlet  which  lies 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  west. 

The  well,  however,  which  was  scarcely  a  fathom  in  depth,  was 
surrounded  by  six  fine  wide-spreading  tamarind-trees  at  regular 
distances  from  each  other,  and  aflforded  quite  a  pleasant  resting- 
place.  The  well  is  important  as  a  station  for  travelers,  while  the 
bamlet  is  so  poor  that  it  does  not  possess  a  single  cow  or  goat.  It 
still  belongs  to  the  province  of  the  ghaladima,  who  about  thirty 
years  ago  had  a  caravan  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  Arabs  exterm- 
inated in  this  neighborhood,  when  Mukni,  the  then  ruler  of  Fez- 
an  and  one  of  the  greatest  slave-hunters  of  the  time,  penetrated 
as  fer  as  the  Komadugu  Waiibe.  Sheikh  'Omar  also,  when  on  his 
^  See  what  I  hare  said  aboat  this  tree  in  roi  L,  p.  404. 
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expedition  against  Zfnder,  in  order  to  subjugate  the  rebellious 
governor  of  that  town  (Ibrahim  or  Ibram),  encamped  on  this  spot 
The  temperature  of  the  water  of  the  well  was  66°. 

On  inquiring  to-day  for  the  small  territory  of  Auy6k  or  Nki- 
zam,  the  situation  as  well  as  the  name  of  which  had  been  errone- 
ously given  by  former  travelers,  I  learned  that  it  is  situated  be- 
tween Khaddja  and  Gummel,  and  that  it  comprises  the  following 
places:  Tashina,  U'nik,  Shagato,  Shfbiyay,  Belangu,  Badda,  E6- 
meri,  Songolom,  Meleb^tiye,  and  U'mari. 

Monday^  December  IZih,  A  band  of  petty  native  traders,  or  dan- 
ganinfu,  who  carried  their  merchandise  on  their  heads,  here  joined 
our  party.  Their  merchandise  consisted  of  cotton,  which  they 
had  bought  in  Diggera,  and  were  carrying  to  Sull^ri,  the  market 
of  Muniy6,  where  cotton  is  dear.  While  proceeding  onward,  we 
met  another  party  of  native  traders  from  Cheliigiwa,  laden  with 
earthenware.  In  the  forest  which  we  then  entered,  with  undula- 
ting ground,  the  karage  was  the  predominant  tree.  Farther  on 
the  road  divided ;  and  while  I  took  the  western  one,  which  led  me 
to  Yamiya,  my  people,  mistakiag  a  sign  which  some  other  per- 
sons had  laid  across  the  path  as  if  made  by  myself,  took  the  east- 
erly one  to  Cheliigiwa,  where  Mdle,  the  lord  of  this  little  estate, 
resided,  so  that  it  was  some  time  before  I  was  joined  by  my  party. 

The  well  (which,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  this  district,  lies  at 
the  foot  of  a  granite  mount,  where  the  moisture  collects)  in  the 
afternoon  presented  an  interesting  scene,  a  herd  of  120  head  of 
fine  cattle  being  watered  here ;  and  it  was  the  more  interesting, 
as  the  herdsmen  were  Fellata,  or  Fiilbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hir- 
l^ge.  The  weU  measured  two  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  was  80°  at  1.20  P.M.,  while  that  of  the  air 
was  84°. 

Tuesday^  December  14:th.  Afler  a  march  of  about  six  miles 
through  a  fine  country,  occasionally  diversified  by  a  rocky  emi- 
nence, and  adorned  here  and  there  by  fine  tamarind-trees,  we 
reached  SuU^ri,  a  considerable  place,  consisting  of  several  detached 
hamlets,  where  the  most  important  market  in  the  territory  of  Mii- 
niyo  is  held  every  Friday.  The  place  contains  about  5000  inhab- 
itants, and  was  enlivened  at  the  time  by  a  considerable  herd  of 
cattle.  Millet  is  grown  to  a  great  extent,  although  diim  bush  or 
ngille,  with  its  obstructing  roots,  renders  a  great  portion  of  the 
soil  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  scarcely  any  cotton  at  all  is  raised, 
so  that  this  forms  an  important  article  of  importation.    Toward 
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the  south  lies  another  plac5e,  called  Deggerari,  and  to  the  south- 
west a  third  one,  called  Diigura.     Granitic  eminences  dotted  the 
.  whole  country ;  but  the  foggy  state  of  the  atmosphere  did  not  al- 
low me  to  distinguish  clearly  the  more  distant  lulls. 

Proceeding  in  a  northwesterly  direction  through  this  hilly 
country,  and  leaving  at  a  short  distance  on  our  right  a  higher  em- 
inence, at  the  western  foot  of  which  the  village  of  New  Biine  is 
atuated,  we  descended  considerably  into  a  hollow  of  clayey  soil 
of  a  most  peculiar  character.  For  all  of  a  sudden  an  isolated  date 
palm  started  up  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  the  unwonted  as- 
pect of  a  tall  slender  g6nda,  or  Erica  Papaya^  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, the  intermediate  ground  being  occupied  by  a  rich  plantation 
of  cotton.  Suddenly  a  large  "sirge"  or  lake  of  natron  of  snowy 
whiteness,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  height  which  towers 
over  Bune,  approached  on  our  right,  the  rich  vegetation  which 
girded  its  border,  along  which  the  path  led,  forming  a  very  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the  "  sirge ;"  for  the  whole 
surfice  of  the  basin,  which  did  not  at  present  contain  a  drop  of 
water,  was  formed  of  natron,  while  people  were  busy  digging 
saltpetre,  from  pits  about  six  feet  deep  and  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  on  its  very  border.  A  short  distance  off,  fresh  water  is 
to  be  found  dose  under  the  surface,  giving  life  to  the  vegetation, 
which  bears  a  character  so  entirely  new  in  this  district ;  and  I  gazed 
with  delight  on  the  rich  scenery  around,  which  presented  such  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  the  monotonous  plains  of  B6mu.  Wide- 
spreading  tamarind-trees  shaded  large  tracts  of  ground,  while  de- 
tached date  palms,  few  and  fieir  between,  raised  their  feathery  fo- 
liage like  a  fan  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  ground  was 
dothed,  besides,  with  "  retem,"  or  broom,  and  dum  bush,  with  the 
Tamarix  gaUica,  or  "  tarfii,"  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen 
ia  any  other  spot  during  the  whole  of  my  travels  in  Negroland. 

Ascending  from  the  clayey  soil  on  a  sandy  bottom,  we  reached 
the  western  foot  of  the  eminence  of  Old  Biine,  which  is  built  in  a 
recess  of  the  rocky  cliflfe  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mount.  But 
the  village,  which  has  already  suffered  greatly  by  the  foundation 
of  New  Biine  at  so  short  a  distance,  and  which  is  important  only 
as  the  residence  of  Yegiiddi,  the  eldest  son  of  Muniy6ma,  had  been 
ahnost  destroyed  some  time  before  by  a  great  conflagration,  with 
the  exception  of  the  clay  dweUing  of  the  governor,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliflfe.  It  was  just  rebuilding — only  the  d^ndal,  or 
principal  street,  being  as  yet  fit  for  habitation,  while  the  rest  of 
the  place  wore  a  very  cheerless  aspect. 
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Eetuming,  therefore,  a  few  hundred  yards  in  the  direction  from 
whence  I  had  come,  I  chose  my  camping-ground  on  an  eminence 
at  the  side  of  the  path,  shaded  by  a  majestic  tamarind-tree,  and  af- 
fording an  open  prospect  over  the  characteristic  landscape  in  the 
bottom  of  the  irregular  vale.  Here  I  spent  the  whole  afternoon 
enjoying  this  pleasant  panorama,  of  which  I  made  a  sketch,  which 
has  been  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  had  now  been  suf- 
fering for  the  last  two  months  from  sore  legs,  which  did  not  aDow 
me  to  rove  about  at  pleasure,  otherwise  I  would  gladly  have  ac- 
companied my  companion  'AH  el  A'geren  on  a  visit  to  his  firiend 
Basha  Bu-Khalum,  a  relative  of  that  Bii-Khalum  who  accompa- 
nied Denham  and  Clappcrton.  At  this  time  he  was  residing  in 
New  Biine,  where  he  had  lately  lost,  by  another  conflagration,  al- 
most the  whole  of  his  property,  including  eight  female  slaves,  who 
were  burned  to  death  while  fettered  in  a  hut.  As  conflagrations 
are  very  common  all  over  Negroland,  especially  in  the  dry  season, 
a  traveler  must  be  extremely  careful  in  confiding  his  property  to 
these  frail  dwellings,  and  he  would  do  well  to  avoid  them  en- 
tirely. 

Wednesday^  Decemher  15th,  A  cold  northerly  wind,  which  blew 
in  the  morning,  made  us  feel  very  chilly  in  our  open  and  elevated 
encampment,  so  that  it  was  rather  late  when  we  set  out,  changing 
now  our  course  entirely  from  a  northwesterly  into  a  north-north- 
easterly direction.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  enveloped  in  a 
thick  fog.  The  country,  after  we  had  passed  the  mountain  B6ro, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  callage  Bormari,  became  rather  mount- 
ainous. The  path  wound  along  through  a  succession  of  irregular 
glens  and  dells,  surrounded  by  several  more  or  less  detached  rocky 
eminences,  all  of  which  were  clothed  with  bush.  The  bottom  of 
the  valleys,  which  consisted  mostly  of  sand,  seemed  well  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  sorghum.  We  passed  a  large  store  of  grain, 
where  the  people  were  busy  pounding  or  threshing  the  harvested 
com.  ■ 

In  many  places,  however,  the  ground  was  intersected  by  nu- 
merous holes  of  the  fenek  or  Mcgalotis;  and  at  tunes  clay  took  the 
place  of  the  sandy  soil.  Numerous  herds  of  camels  enlivened  the 
landscape,  all  of  which  belonged,  not  to  the  present  owners  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  Tawdrek,  the  friends  and  companions  of  the 
people  of  Miisa,  who  had  lately  made  a  foray  on  a  grand  scale 
into  this  very  province. 

We  encamped  at  length,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles. 
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near  the  second  well  of  Suwa-Kol611uwa,  which  was  two  fathoms 
in  depth,  and,  unlike  the  first  well,  contained  a  good  quantity  of 
water. 

The  scenery  had  nothing  very  remarkable  about  it;  but  it  ex- 
hibited a  cheerful,  homely  character,  surrounded  as  it  was  by  hills, 
and  enlivened  by  herds  of  camels,  horses,  and  cattle,  which  toward 
evening  gathered  round  the  well  to  be  watered ;  and  the  character 
of  peace  and  repose  which  it  exhibited  induced  me  to  make  a 
sketch  of  it. 

Among  the  animals  there  were  some  excellent  she-camels,  which, 
as  evening  advanced,  were  crying  and  eagerly  looking  out  for 
their  young  ones,  that  had  been  left  in  the  surrounding  villages. 
The  inhabitants,  who  treated  us  hospitably,  seemed  to  be  tolera- 
bly well  off;  and  the  feasting  in  my  little  encampment  continued 
almost  the  whole  nfght  long. 

Thursday^  December  IQih.  With  the  greater  eagerness  we  started 
early  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  reach  the  capital  of  this  little 
hiQy  country,  which  forms  a  very  sharp  wedge  or  triangle  of  con- 
siderable length,  projecting  from  the  heart  of  Negroland  toward 
the  border  of  the  desert,  and  exhibiting  fixed  settlements  and  a 
tolerably  well-arranged  government,  in  contrast  to  the  turbulent 
districts  of  nomadic  encampments.  Our  direction  meanwhile  re- 
mained the  same  as  on  the  preceding  day,  being  mostly  a  north- 
easterly one.  The  situation  of  this  province,  as  laid  down  from 
my  route  upon  the  map,  seems  very  remarkable ;  but  we  must 
•  not  forget  that  in  ancient  times,  during  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  empire  of  Bomu,  the  whole  country  between  this  advanced 
spur  and  Kanem  formed  populous  provinces  subjected  to  the  same 
government,  and  that  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury that,  the  Berbers  or  Tawarek  having  politically  separated  en- 
tirely from  the  E^iiri,  the  whole  eastern  part  of  these  northern 
provinces  has  been  laid  waste  and  depopulated,  while  the  energetic 
rulers  of  the  province  of  Muniy6  have  not  only  succeeded  in  de- 
fending their  httle  territory,  but  have  even  extended  it  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  encroaching  little  by  little  upon  the  neighboring  prov- 
ince of  Diggera,  a  tribe  of  the  Tawarek,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion.* 

The  coimtry  in  general  preserved  the  same  character  as  on  the 
previous  day,  the  narrow  vales  and  glens  inclosed  by  the  granitic 
eminences  being  well  cultivated,  and  studded  with  small  hamlets, 

♦  Vol.  i.,  p.  472. 
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in  some  of  which  the  huts  approached  the  architecture  usual  in 
Kanem.  Several  troops  of  natives  met  us  on  the  road,  with  pack- 
oxen,  over  the  backs  of  which  large  baskets  were  thrown  by  means 
of  a  sort  of  network ;  they  were  returning  from  the  capital,  hav- 
ing delivered  their  quota  of  the  'ashiir  or  *'  kiingona  maibe."  The 
system  of  tax-paying  in  these  western  provinces  is  very  diflferent 
from  that  usual  in  B6mu  Proper,  as  I  shall  soon  have  another  op- 
portunity of  relating. 

After  a  march  of  about  six  miles,  an  isolated  date  palm  an- 
nounced a  different  region,  and  a  little  farther  on  we  entered  the 
valley  of  Tiingur^,  running  from  west  to  east,  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  plantation  of  cotton,  besides  a  grove  of  about  two  hundred 
date  palms.  Having  traversed  this  valley  where  the  road  leads 
to  Bflla  M^allem  Gargebe,  we  entered  a  thicket  of  mimosas,  while 
the  eminences  assumed  a  rounder  shape.  The  country  then  be- 
came gradually  more  open,  scarcely  a  single  tree  being  met  with, 
and  we  obtained  a  distant  view  of  Giire,  situated  at  the  southern 
foot  and  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  when  we  began 
to  descend  considerably  along  the  shelving  ground  of  the  expan- 
sive plain  laid  out  in  stubble-fields,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
trees,  and  intersected  by  several  large  and  deep  ravines. 

Having  first  inspected  the  site  of  the  town,  I  chose  my  camp- 
ing-groimd  in  a  small  recess  of  the  sandy  downs  which  border  the 
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south  side  of  a  concavity  or  dell  surrounding  the  town  on  this 
side,  and  laid  out  in  smaU  kitchen  gardens  and  cotton  plantations, 
as  diown  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaties  of  the  governor,  I  did  not  like  to  take  up  my  quar- 
ters inside  the  place. 

In  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  Yusuf  Muknl,  the  late 
Mr.  Richardson's  interpreter,  who  at  present  had  turned  merchant, 
and,  having  sold  several  articles  to  Muniy6ma,  the  governor  of 
the  country,  had  been  waiting  here  three  months  for  payment 
He  was  very  amikble  on  this  occasion,  and  apparently  was  not  in- 
disposed to  accompany  me  to  S6koto,  if  I  had  chosen  to  make 
him  an  offer ;  but  I  knew  his  character  too  well,  and  feared  rather 
than  liked  him.    He  gave  me  a  faithftd  account  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  Muniy6ma,  who,  he  said,  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field 
1500  horsemen,  aud  from  8000  to  JLO,000  archers,  while  his  reve- 
nues amounted  to  30,000,000  of  shells,  equivalent,  according  to 
the  standard  of  this  place,  to  10,000  Spanish  dollars,  besides  a 
large  tribute  in  com,  equal  to  the  tenth  part,  or  'ashiir,  which,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Bomu  northwest  of  the  komadugu,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  governors  of  these  territories  having  preserved  their 
independence  against  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata,  belongs  to  them,  and 
not  to  the  sovereign  lord,  who  resides  in  Kiikawa. .  Each  ftdl- 
grown  male  inhabitant  of  the  province  has  to  pay  annually  1000 
shells  for  himself  and,  if  he  possess  cattie,  for  every  pack-ox  1000 
shells  more,  and  for  every  slave  2000. 

I  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  debts  of  this  governor ;  but 
I  learned,  on  ferther  inquiry,  that  they  only  pressed  heavily  upon 
him  this  year,  when  the  revenues  of  his  province  were  greatly  re- 
duced by  the  inroad  of  the  Tawarek,  of  which  I  have  spoken  be- 
fore. As  a  specimen  of  his  style  of  Ufe,  I  may  mention  that  he 
had  recently  bought  a  horse  of  Tarkiye  breed  for  700,000  shells, 
a  very  high  price  in  this  country,  equal  to  about  £60  sterling. 

Friday^  December  17th.  Having  got  ready  my  presents  for  the 
governor,  I  went  to  pay  iftn  a  visit;  and,  while  waiting  in  the 
imier  court-yard,  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  admire  the  solid  and 
well-ornamented  style  of  building  which  his  palace  exhibited,  and 
which  almost  cast  into  the  shade  the  frail  architectural  monuments 
of  the  capital  I  was  then  conducted  into  a  stately  but  rather 
sombre  audienoe-hall,  where  the  governor  was  sitting  on  a  divan 
of  day,  clad  in  a  blue  bemiis,  and  surrounded  by  a  great  number 
of  people  whom  curiosity  had  brought  thither.   Having  exchanged 
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with  him  the  usual  compliments,  I  told  him  that,  as  Mr.  Richard- 
son had  paid  him  a  visit  on  his  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and 
on  his  way  from  the  north  to  Kiilcawa,  it  had  also  been  my  desire, 
before  leaving  B6mu  for  the  western  tribes,  to  pay  m(y  respects  to 
him  as  the  most  noble,  powerful,  and  intelligent  governor  of  the 
coimtry,  it  being  our  earnest  wish  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  aU 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  more  especially  with  those  so  remarkably 
distinguished  as  was  his  family.  He  received  my  address  with 
great  kindness,  and  appeared  much  flattered  by  it. 

The  number  of  people  present  on  this  occasion  was  so  great 
that  I  did  not  enter  into  closer  conversation  with  the  governor, 
the  darkness  of  the  place  not  allowing  me  to  distinguish  his  fea- 
tures. I  had,  however,  a  better  opportunity  of  observing  his  al- 
most European  cast  of  countenance  when  I  paid  him  another  visit 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by  firing  my  six-barreled  revolver 
before  his  eyes.  On  this  occasion  he  did  me  the  honor  of  putting 
on  the  white  helali  bemiis  which  had  constituted  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  my  present,  and  which  he  esteemed  very  highly,  as  most 
noble  people  do  in  this  country,  while  the  common  chief  values 
more  highly  a  dress  of  showy  colors.  The  white  half-silk  bemus 
looked  very  well,  especially  as  he  wore  underneath  it  a  red  cloth 
kaftan. 

The  real  name  of  the  governor  is  Koso,  Miiniyoma  being,  as  I 
have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,*  nothing  but  a  general  title, 
meaning  the  governor  of  Muniyo,  which,  in  the  old  di\dsion  of 
the  vast  empire  of  B6mu,  formed  part  of  the  Yeri.  In  the  pres- 
ent reduced  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Bomu,  he  was  the  most  pow- 
erful and  respectable  of  the  governors,  and  by  his  personal  dig- 
nity had  more  the  appearance  of  a  prince  than  almost  any  other 
chief  whom  I  saw  in  Negroland,  Besides  making  himself  respect- 
ed by  his  intelligence  and  just  conduct,  he  has  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing a  sort  of  mystery  round  his  daily  life,  which  enhanced  his  au- 
thority. The  people  assured  me  that  nobody  ever  saw  him  eat- 
ing; but,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  even  his 
fiunily  harbored  that  jealousy  and  want  of  confidence  which  un- 
dermines the  well-being  of  so  many  princely  households  based  on 
polygamy. 

K6so  at  that  time  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and, 
unfortunately,  died  shortly  afterward,  in  the  year  1854.  He  had 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  energy  on  several  occasions.    It  was  he 

♦  See  vol.  i.,  p.  555,  note. 
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who  had  transferred  the  seat  of  govemment  of  this  province  from 
Bone  to  Gure,  having  conquered  (or  probably  only  reconquered) 
this  territory  fix)m  the  Diggera,  the  Tawarek  tribe  formerly  scat- 
tered over  a  great  part  of  Hausa.  But,  notwithstanding  his  own 
energetic  character,  he  had  manifested  his  faithfiilness  to  his  sov- 
ereign lord  in  Kiikawa  at  the  time  of  the  inroad  of  the  Waday, 
when  SerH  Ibram,  the  governor  of  2iinder,  not  only  declared  him- 
self independent,  but  even  demanded  homage  from  the  neighbor- 
ing vassals  of  the  B6mu  empire,  and,  when  such  was  denied  him, 
marched  against  Muniy6ma,  but  was  beaten  near  the  town  of 
Wushek.  Such  fisdthfal  adherence  to  the  new  dynasty  of  the 
Eanemiyfn  in  Kiikawa  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this  man,  as  the 
ruling  family  of  Muniy6ma  seems  to  have  been  of  ancient  stand- 
ing, and  it  was  an  ancestor  of  Koso,  of  the  name  of  Sdrriy6,  who 
once  conquered  the  strong  town  of  Daura,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
Hausa  states. 

But,  notmthstanding  the  more  noble  disposition  which  certainly 
distinguished  this  man  from  most  of  his  colleagues,  here  also  the 
misery  connected  with  the  horrors  of  slave-himting  and  the  slave- 
trade  was  very  palpable ;  for,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  pay  his 
debts,  he  was  just  then  about  to  undertake  a  foray  against  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  Dfggera,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  behaved  in 
a  friendly  manner  toward  the  Tawarek  during  their  recent  in- 
road, and  he  begged  me  very  urgently  to  stay  imtil  his  return 
from  the  foray.  But  as  I  did  not  want  any  thing  from  him,  and 
as  the  road  before  me  was  a  long  one,  I  preferred  pursuing  my 
journey,  taking  care,  however,  to  obtain  information  from  him, 
and  from  the  principal  men  in  his  company,  respecting  those  lo- 
calities of  the  province  which  most  deserved  my  attention. 

Koeo  departed,  with  his  troop  in  several  small  detachments, 
about  noon  on  the  18th,  the  signal  for  starting  not  being  made 
with  a  drum,  as  is  usual  in  B<)mu,  but  with  an  iron  instnmient 
which  dates  from  the  old  pagan  times,  and  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Musgu.  It  was  also  very  characteristic  that  during  his  absence 
the  lieutenant  governorship  was  exercised  by  the  magira,  or  the 
mother  of  the  governor,  who  was  said  to  have  ruled  on  former 
ooeasions  in  a  very  energetic  manner,  pimishing  all  the  inhabi- 
tants capable  of  bearing  arms  who  had  remained  behind.  Before 
setting  out,  however,  on  his  foray,  the  governor  sent  me  a  camel 
as  a  present,  which,  although  it  was  not  a  first-rate  one,  and  was 
knocked  up  before  I  reached  Katsena,  nevertheless  proved  of 
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some  use  for  a  few  days.  I  presume  that  it  had  been  his  inten- 
tion to  have  given  me  a  better  animal,  and  that  his  design  had 
only  been  frustrated  by  some  selfish  people.  He  had  expressed  a 
widi  to  purchase  from  me  a  pair  of  Arab  pistols ;  but,  although  I 
possessed  three  beautifully-omamented  pairs,  I  wanted  them  my- 
self as  presents  for  other  chiefs  on  my  farther  march,  and  there- 
fore could  not  gratify  his  wish.  During  my  stay  here  he  treated 
me  very  hospitably,  sending  me,  besides  numerous  dishes  of  pre- 
pared food,  two  fat  sheep  as  a  present 

Giire,  the  present  residence  of  Muniy6ma,  lies  on  the  southern 
slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  and  is  separated  by  irregular  ground 
into  several  detached  portions,  containing  altogether  a  popula- 
tion of  about  8000  inhabitants.  In  former  years  it  was  more 
spacious,  and  its  circumference  had  only  been  lessened  a  short 
time  before  my  arrival,  in  order  to  insure  a  greater  security.  But 
it  is  only  surrounded  with  a  single,  and  in  some  places  a  double 
fence  or  stockade,  the  southwestern  comer,  which  is  most  exposed 
to  an  attack,  being  protected  in  a  curious  way  by  a  labyrinth  of 
fences,  including  a  number  of  cotton-grounds  and  kitchen-gar- 
dens.* But  although  in  this  manner  the  town  is  only  very  in- 
sufficiently protected  against  a  serious  attack,  the  inhabitants  have 
the  advantage  of  the  rocky  cone  rising  over  their  heads,  where 
they  might  certainly  retire  in  such  a  case. 

Sunday^  December  \^th,  I  lefl  Gure,  continuing  my  march  toward 
Zf nder,  not  along  the  most  direct  road,  but  with  the  intention  of 

*  I  here  give  a  list  of  the  towns  and  more  important  villages  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Miiniyd :  Gilre,  the  present  capital,  conquered  from  the  Dfggera  by  Kdso, 
the  present  governor ;  Bdnc,  the  old  capital ;  New  Bifne ;  Sollcri,  the  chief  market- 
place; Wtfshek;  G^bana;  Sang^ja;  Mdza;  Gertegend;  M^zamnf;  Mastat^;  Kel^ 
no ;  Eiz^mmana ;  Dellakori ;  Bobit,  W.  of  Old  Biine ;  B£mi-n-G^mmachak  or  Chd- 
chega,  ^e  oldest  possession  of  the  Mifnijdmas ;  G^bu,  inhabited  besides  by  Manga, 
also  by  Kaniiri  and  Fiflbe ;  Bratdwa;  Kolori;  two  places  called  Gediyo ;  Kibara: 
Fasil;  Chigamo;  Mdrerf;  Ngimarf;  Berddri;  Wddo;  Duddmerf;  Yebil;  De- 
r£kwa;  Kalalfwa;  Chando;  Wurme;  M&oda;  Fus^m  ghana;  Bermdrili;  three 
places  called  Kadal(H)bawa ;  two  places  Maja ;  Changa,  with  a  market  every  Wed- 
nesday; HogomarC;  Gfnuwa;  Umdrarf;  Maiganarf;  Falam;  three  places  K0I6I- 
luwa;  Doniri;  Gdso;  Onjol;  Wonji;  Aladiri;  Grdmarf;  U'duwa;  Kdigdim: 
Bltuwa;  Kiirerf;  Woririm;  Sh^diga;  Ngamda;  Boggosiiwa;  Sh6;  Brada: 
Garekkhf;  Madar^;  Gergdriwi;  Sassudari;  Gisabi;  Maya;  L&sorf;  Shtft: 
Aiira;  Ganfikta;  Maye;  Kelle;  Aidambd;  Ferim;  Hugad^buwa;  two  placet: 
FelUdarf;  Ydmmerf;  Dilgerf;  Bilgu;  Ngoliwi;  Tdrmnwa;  Gurdgudi;  U'rowa; 
G^bruwa;  Farram;  Hosomaw^ro;  Shfshuwa;  Eang^rmwa;  Bdbot;  M'aUem 
M^orf;  Daifrdawa;  Derfguwa;  Gujtoibo;  Wirimf;  Gigdmmi;  Inydm;  Ts^- 
rowa;  M'allemrf;  Karbo;  Ariwaol;  Dfni,  and  others. 
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visiting  those  localities  which  were  likely  to  present  the  most  in- 
teresting features.     I  therefore  kept  first  in  a  westerly  direction, 
passiog  through  a  mountainous  district,  and  farther  on  through 
more  open  country,  with  the  purpose  of  visiting  Wiishek,  a  place 
which  had  been  mentioned  to  me  as  pecuharly  interesting.     The 
ffltuation  of  the  place  has  something  (as  the  plate  a  few  pages  far- 
fiier  on,  as  well  as  the  woodcut,  will  show)  very  peculiar  about  it 
—a  mixture  of  fertility  and  aridity,  of  cultivation  and  desolation, 
of  industry  and  neglect,  being  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  range,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  barren  tract, 
while  on  the  side  itself  the  moisture  percolates  in  several  small 
dells  and  hollows ;  and  thus,  besides  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  several 
small  groves  of  date-trees  are  produced.    The  largest  of  these 
groves,  skirting  the  east  side  of  the  town,  contains  about  800  trees, 
while  a  littie  fiurther  east  another  dell  winds  along,  containing 
about  200  palms,  and,  joining  the  former  to  the  north  of  the  vil- 
lage, widens  to  a  more  open  ground  richly  overgrown  with  tama- 
rind-trees, which  are  entwined  with  creepers  and  clad  with  herb- 
age.   This  grove,  which  encompasses  the  whole  of  the  north  side 
of  the  place,  exhibits  a  very  pleasant  aspect    Several  ponds  are 
fonned  here,  and  abundance  of  water  is  found  in  holes  jfrom  a  foot 
to  two  feet  in  depth. 

Going  ft)und  this  depression,  I  entered  the  town  from  the 
northeast  quarter,  and  here  found  a  large  open  space  laid  out  in 
fields  of  wheat,  kitchen  gardens,  with  onions,  and  cotton-grounds, 
all  ia  different  stages  of  cultivation :  most  of  the  beds  where  wheat 
was  grown  were  just  being  laid  out,  the  clods  of  dry  earth  being 
broken  and  the  ground  irrigated,  while  in  other  places  the  green 
stalks  of  the  crop  were  already  shooting  fortk  The  onions  were 
very  closely  packed  together.  Every  where  the  fertilizing  ele- 
ment was  close  at  hand,  and  palm-trees  were  shooting  up  in  sev- 
eial  detached  clusters ;  but  large  mounds  of  rubbish  prevented  my 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  over  the  whole,  and  the  more  so  as 
the  village  is  separated  into  four  detached  portions  lying  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  and  forming  altogether  a  cir- 
cumference of  about  three  miles,  with  a  poptdation  of  fi:om  8000 
to  9000  inhabitants.  But  the  whole  is  merely  surrounded  by  a 
light  fence.  The  principal  cluster,  or  hamlet,  surrounds  a  small 
eminence,  on  the  top  of  which  stands  the  house  of  the  head  man 
or  mayor,  built  of  clay,  and  having  quite  a  commanding  position. 
while  at  the  northeastern  foot  of  the  hill  a  very  picturesque  date 
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1.  Principal  hamlet  Bnironnding  the  dwelling  of  the  billama,  which  is  situated  on  an  eminence. 

5.  Seyerml  smaller  clnsterB  of  huts.  3, 4.  Shallow  vales  with  palm-trees. 

6.  Small  depressions  or  cavities  in  the  sandy  soil,  also  with  palm-trees. 

a.  Another  group  of  palm«trees  on  the  border  oi  a  small  brook  formed  by  a  source  of  living  water. 

grove  spreads  out  in  a  hollow.  The  ground  being  uneven,  the 
dwellings,  like  those  in  Giire,  are  mostly  situated  in  IfcUows,  and 
the  court-yards  present  a  new  and  characteristic  feature ;  for,  al- 
though the  cottages  themselves  are  built  of  reed  and  stalks  of 
Negro  com,  the  corn-stacks,  far  from  presenting  that  light  and 
perishable  appearance  which  they  exhibit  all  over  Ilausa,  ap- 
proach closely  that  solid  style  of  building  which  we  have  ob- 
served in  the  Miisgu  country,  being  built  of  clay,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  ten  feet. 

Wiishek  is  the  principal  place  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in 
the  whole  western  part  of  B6mu ;  and  if  there  had  been  a  market 
that  day,  it  would  have  been  most  profitable  for  me  to  have  pro- 
vided myself  here  with  this  article,  wheat  being  very  essential  for 
me,  as  I  had  only  free  servants  at  my  disposal,  who  would  by  no 
means  imdertake  the  pounding  and  preparing  of  the  native  com, 
while  a  preparation  of  wheat,  such  as  mohamsa,  can  be  always 
kept  ready ;  but  the  market  of  Wiishek  is  only  held  every  W^- 
nesday.  In  the  whole  of  this  coimtry,  one  hundred  shells,  or 
kiingona,  which  are  estimated  equal  to  one  gabaga,  form  the  stand- 
ard currency  in  the  market ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  sum  is 
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not  designated  by  the  Kanilri  word  "  miyc"  or  '*  ydro,"*  nor  with 
ic  common  Hausa  word  "  dari,"  but  by  the  name  "  zango,"  which 
is  used  only  in  the  western  parts  of  Ilausa  and  in  Sokoto. 

I  had  pitched  my  tent  near  the  southeastern  hamlet,  which  is 
the  smallest  of  the  four,  close  to  the  spot  where  I  had  entered  the 
place,  not  being  aware  of  its  extent,  and  from  here  I  made,  in  the 
iAflmoon,  a  sketch  of  the  moimtain  range  toward  the  south,  and 
the  diy  ahelving  level  bordered  by  the  strip  of  green  verdure  with 
the  palm-trees  in  the  foreground,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate 
opponte.  In  the  evening  I  was  hospitably  regaled  by  each  of 
Ae  two  bfllama  who  govern  the  town,  andl  had  the  satisfaction 
of  mgldzig  a  "  tailor  to  his  majesty  Muniyoma,^'  who  was  residing 
hoto^  very  happy  by  the  present  of  a  few  large  darning-needles  for 
flBwing  the  libbedi  or  wadded  dress  for  the  soldiers. 
Mmday,  December  20tfi.  On  leaving  Wushek,  we  directed  our 
by  the  spur  of  the  mountain  chain  to  the  south-southwest, 
several  hollows,  one  of  which  presented  a  very  luxuriant 
OOtton-ground  carefully  fenced  in  by  the  euphorliacea,  here  called 
nrigaiiy  which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion.  The  coun- 
tiy  in  general  consisted  of  a  broken  sandy  level  clothed  with  tall 
Leaving,  then,  a  small  village  of  the  name  of  Gcdiy6  in  a 
of  the  mountains,  we  entered  an  imdtdating  plain,  the  prairie 
of  N6go,  open  toward  the  west,  but  bounded  on  the  east  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  low  hills,  and  densely  clothed  with  herbage  and 
broom,  to  which  succeeded  underwood  of  small  mimosas,  and  far- 
ther on,  when  we  approached  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of  the 
plain,  large  clusters  of  "  abisga,"  or  Cupparis  sodata.  Only  here 
and  there  traces  of  cultivation  were  to  be  seen.  The  sun  was 
very  powerful ;  and  as  we  marched  during  the  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  I  felt  very  imwell,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down  for  a 
while. 

After  having  traversed  the  plain,  we  again  had  the  mountain 
chain  on  our  left ;  and  in  a  recess  or  amphitheatre  which  is  formed 
by  the  eminences,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  Gabata,  the  old  residence 
(df  iheMdniydma,  but  at  present  exhibitifig  nothing  but  a  heaj) 
of  unai^tly  ruins,  encompassed  toward  the  road  side  by  a  wall 
built  of  different  kinds  of  stone,  but  at  present  entirely  in  decay, 
while  in  the  very  angle  of  the  recess  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
a  stone  dwelling  is  seen,  where  it  was  the  custom,  in  olden  times, 

*  The  Eaniiri,  in  order  to  express  **oiie  hundred,"  have  relinquished  the  cxpres- 
'^  of  their  natire  idiom,  and  generally  make  use  of  the  Arab  term  "  mfye." 
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for  every  ruler  of  the  country,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
to  remain  in  retirement  for  seven  days.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  visit  this  spot ;  but  the  present  governor  had  urgently  request- 
ed me  to  abstain  from  such  a  profane  imdertaking,  the  place  be- 
ing, as  he  said,  haunted  by  spirits ;  and  my  sudden  indisposition 
prevented  me  from  accomplishing  my  design.  The  natives  say 
that  there  are  caves  leading  from  the  stone  dwelling  into  the  rock. 

Our  left  being  bordered  by  the  moimtain  slope,  which  is  beau- 
tifully varied,  and  having  on  our  right  a  fine  grove  of  magnificent 
trees  and  cultivated  fields,  we  reached,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, the  well  situated  in  the  recess  of  the  mountains,  but  had 
great  diificulty  in  choosing  a  spot  tolerably  free  from  ants.  Here 
I  felt  so  weak  that  I  did  not  care  either  about  the  ruins  of  Grabata 
or  any  thing  else  but  the  most  profound  repose. 

Tuesday^  December  21sL  The  night  was  very  cold  and  disagree- 
able, a  heavy  northeasterly  gale  not  only  bringing  cold,  but  like- 
wise covering  us  with  clouds  of  the  feathery  prickle  Penniselum 
disticJnan,  and  we  started  in  a  condition  any  thing  but  cheerful. 
The  mountain  chain  on  our  left  now  receded,  and  the  country  ex- 
hibited a  rich  abundance  of  timber  and  herbage,  the  forest  being 
agreeably  broken  by  a  large  extent  of  stubble-fields  where  millet 
and  beans  were  grown ;  and  distinguished  among  the  cultivated 
grounds  by  the  appearance  of  a  certain  degree  of  industry  were 
the  fields  of  Chdgchega  or  Gammachak,  the  oldest  estate  of  the 
family  of  Muniy6ma,  which  we  had  on  our  left.*  In  the  inter- 
vening tracts  of  forest  the  lim-el-barka  or  kdgo  {Mimosa  NUoiica) 
was  very  common,  but  it  was  at  present  leafless.  Granite  pro- 
trudes now  and  then ;  and  farther  on  the  whole  country  became 
clothed  with  retem  or  broom. 

Close  to  the  village  of  Baratawa  we  crossed  a  narrow  but  beau- 
tiful and  regular  vale,  adorned  with  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I 
ever  saw,  which  were  not  only  developing  their  domelike  umbra- 
geous crowns  in  fiill  splendor,  but  which  were  the  more  beautiful 
as  the  fruit  was  just  beginning  to  ripen.  Close  to  the  well  a  group 
of  slender  diim  palms  were  starting  forth,  with  their  light  fimlike 
foliage,  ill  singular  contrast  to  the  domelike  crowns  of  dark  green 
foliage  which  adorned  the  tamarind-trees.  This  beautiful  tree 
farther  on  also  remained  the  greatest  ornament  to  the  landscape ; 
but,  besides  this,  the  komor  or  baiire  also,  and  other  species,  were 

*  I  am  a  little  unccrtaiii,  at  present,  whether  this  is  the  old  residence^  or  the 
G^mmazak  near  Wiishek. 
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observed,  and  the  fen  palm  was  to  be  seen  here  and  there.  Cattle 
and  camels  enlivened  the  coimtry,  which  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  one  vast  field,  and  was  dotted  with  numerous  corn-stacks. 
I  had  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  this  day  to  reach  the 
natron  lake  of  Kel^no ;  but  I  convinced  myself  that  the  distance 
was  too  great,  and,  although  I  reached  the  first  hamlet,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Keleno,  I  was  obliged  to  encamp  without  being 
able  lo  reach  the  lake.  There  had  been  in  former  times  a  large 
place  of  the  same  name  hereabout;  but  the  inhabitants  had  dis- 
persed, and  settled  in  small  detached  hamlets.  Close  to  our  en- 
campment there  was  a  pond  of  small  size,  but  of  considerable 
depth,  which  seemed  never  to  dry  up.  It  was  densely  overgrown 
with  tall  papyrus  and  mel&.  The  core  of  the  root  of  this  rush 
was  used  by  my  young  Shiiwa  companion  to  allay  his  hunger, 
but  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  palatable ;  and,  fortunately,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  food,  as  we  were  treat- 
ed hospitably  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  The  baure,  or,  as 
they  are  here  called,  komor,  have  generally  a  very  stunted  and 
extremely  poor  appearance  in  this  district,  and  nothing  at  all  like 
that  magnificent  specimen  which  I  had  seen  on  my  first  approach 
to  Sudan,  in  the  valley  of  B6ghel. 

Wednesday,  Decembei-  22c?.  The  night  was  very  cold,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  coldest  which  I  experienced  on  my  whole  journey,  the  ther- 
mometer being  only  8°  above  freezing  point;  but  nevertheless, 
there  being  no  wind,  the  cold  was  less  sensibly  felt,  and  my  serv- 
ants were  of  opinion  that  it  had  been  much  colder  the  day  before, 
when  the  thermometer  indicated  22®  more. 

As  the  natron  lake  did  not  lie  in  my  direct  route,  I  sent  the 
greater  part  of  my  people,  together  with  the  camels,  straight  on 
to  Badamuni,  while  I  took  only  my  two  body-guards,  the  Gatr6ni 
and  the  Shtiwa,  with  me.  The  coimtry  presented  the  same  ap- 
pearance as  on  the  previous  day ;  but  there  was  less  cultivation, 
and  the  diim  palm  gradually  became  predominant.  In  one  place 
there  were  two  isolated  del^  palms.  Several  specimens  of  the 
KajUia  were  also  observed.  The  level  was  broken  by  numerous 
hollows,  the  bottom  being  mostly  covered  with  rank  grass,  and 
now  and  then  even  containing  water.  In  front  of  us,  three  de- 
tached eminences  stretched  out  into  the  plain  from  north  to  south, 
the  natron  lake  being  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  central 
eminence,  not  fer  firom  a  village  called  Magajiri.  When  we  had 
passed  this  village,  which  was  full  of  natron,  stored  up  partly  in 
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large  piles,  partly  sewn  into  "takrufii,"  or  matting  coverings,  we 
obtained  a  view  of  the  natron  lake,  Ijring  before  ns  in  the  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  eminence,  with  its  snow-white  surface  girt 
all  round  by  a  green  border  of  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  sky 
was  far  from  clear,  as  is  very  often  the  case  at  this  season ;  and  a 
high  wind  raised  clouds  of  dust  upon  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

The  border  of  vegetation  was  formed  by  well-kept  cotton- 
grounds,  which  were  just  in  flower,  and  by  kitchen  gardens,  where 
deraba  or  Corchoms  olitorius  was  grown,  the  ctdtivated  ground 
being  broken  by  diim  bush  and  rank  grass.  Crossing  this  ver- 
dant and  fertile  strip,  we  reached  the  real  natron  lake,  when  we 
hesitated  some  time  whether  or  not  we  should  venture  upon  its 
surface ;  for  the  crust  of  natron  was  scarcely  an  inch  thick,  the 
whole  of  the  ground  underneath  consisting  of  black  boggy  soil, 
from  which  the  substance  separates  continually  afresh.  However, 
I  learned  that,  while  the  efflorescence  at  present  consisted  of  only 
small  bits  or  crumbled  masses,  during  the  time  of  the  biggela,  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  larger  pieces  are  obtained 
here,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  found  in  Lake  Tsad 
— ^the  kind  of  natron  which  is  procured  here  being  called  "bok- 
tor,"  while  the  other  quality  is  called  "  kilbu  tsarafu."  A  large 
provision  of  natron,  consisting  of  from  tweAty  to  twenty-five  piles 
about  ten  yards  in  diameter,  and  four  in  height,  protected  by  a 
layer  of  reeds,  was  stored  up  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake. 
The  whole  circumference  of  the  basin,  which  is  called  "  abge"  by 
the  inhabitants,  was  one  mUe  and  a  half. 

I  here  changed  my  course  in  order  to  join  my  people,  who  had 
gone  on  straight  to  Badamuni.  The  country  at  first  was  j^reea- 
bly  diversified  and  undulating,  the  irregular  vales  being  adorned 
with  diim  palms  and  fig-trees ;  and  cultivation  was  seen  to  a  great 
extent,  belonging  to  villages  of  the  territory  of  Giishi,*  which  we 
left  on  one  side.  Presently  the  country  became  more  open,  and 
suddenly  I  saw  before  me  a  small  blue  lake,  bounded  toward  the 
east  by  an  eminence  of  considerable  altitude,  and  toward  the  north 
by  a  rising  ground,  on  the  slope  of  which  a  place  of  considerable 
extent  was  stretching  out. 

Coming  from  the  monotonous  coimtry  of  Bomu,  the  interest  of 
this  locality  was  greatly  enhanced ;  and  the  nearer  I  approached, 

•  This  territory  comprises  the  following  villages :  Farilkaia,  Gorebf,  Matartfwa, 
Tsaxnaiku,  Kach^ard,  Yaka,  and  B^da.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  al- 
ready belong  to  the  Hansa  race,  or,  as  the  Eantlri  say,  <<  A'funit" 
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the  more  peculiar  did  its  features  appear  to  me;  for  I  now  discov- 
ered that  the  lake,  or  rather  the  two  lakes,  were  girt  all  round  by 
the  fireshest  border  of  such  a  variety  of  vegetation  as  is  rarely  seen 
in  this  region  of  Negroland. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  joining  our  camels  and  people,  who 
liad  pursued  the  direct  road  from  Kel^no ;  for,  having  appointed 
as  the  spot  where  we  were  to  meet  the  northeastern  comer  of  the 
town  of  Gadabiini,  or  Badamiini,  toward  the  lake,  we  found  that 
it  wotdd  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  get  there,  and  we  there- 
fore had  to  ride  backward  and  forward  before  we  fixed  upon  a 
place  for  our  encampment,  at  the  western  end  of  this  small  luxu- 
riant oasis.  On  this  occasion  I  obtained  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
richness  and  peculiarity  of  this  locality ;  but  on  the  following 
morning  I  made  a  more  complete  survey  of  the  whole  place,  as 
well  as  my  isolated  situation  and  the  means  at  my  disposal 
would  allow,  the  result  of  which  is  represented  in  the  following 
woodcut. 

The  whole  of  the  place  forms  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  stretching 
out  in  a  westeasterly  direction,  and  surrounded  on  the  west,  north, 
and  south  sides  by  hills  rising  from  100  to  200  feet,  but  bordered 
toward  the  east  by  Mount  Shedika,  which  rises  to  about  500  or 
600  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  country.  In  this  vale  wa- 
ter is  found  gushing  out  from  the  groimd  in  rich,  copious  springs, 
and  feeds  two  lakes  after  irrigating  a  considerable  extent  of  cul- 
tivated ground,  where,  besides  sorghum  and  millet,  cotton,  pepper, 
indigo,  and  onions  are  grown.  These  lakes  are  united  by  a  nar- 
row channel  thickly  overgrown  with  the  tallest  reeds,  but,  not- 
withstanding their  jimction,  are  quite  of  a  different  nature,  the 
westernmost  containing  fresh  water,  while  that  of  the  eastern  lake 
is  quite  brackish,  and  full  of  natron.  It  seems  to  be  a  peculiar 
feature  in  this  region  that  all  the  chains  of  hills  and  mountains 
stretch  fit)m  northeast  to  southwest,  this  being  also  the  direction 
of  the  lakes. 

The  chief  part  of  the  viUage  itself  lies  on  the  northwest  side  of 
the  plantation,  on  the  sloping  ground  of  the  downs,  while  a  small- 
er hamlet  borders  the  gardens  on  the  southwest  side.  The  plan- 
tations are  very  carefully  fenced,  principally  with  the  bush  called 
magara,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  former  occasions;  and  besides 
kuka  or  monkey-bread-trees,  and  koma,  or  nebek,  a  few  date 
palms  contributed  greatly  to  enliven  the  scenery.  The  monkey- 
bread-trees,  however,  were  all  of  small  size,  and  of  remarkably 
Vol.  m.— E 
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1.  Richest  Bouroe  at  the  sonthwe^tom  border  of  tho  plantation. 

2.  Open  vqoare  in  the  village,  adorned  with  a  luxuriant  **  karngo**-troe. 

8.  Another  rich  source  in  tho  northern  vale.  4.  Market-place. 

slender  growth,  such  as  I  had  not  before  observed,  while  the  pub- 
lic place  or  "  fagc"  of  the  smaller  village  was  adorned  by  a  karage- 
tree  of  so  rich  a  growth  that  it  even  surpassed,  if  not  in  height,  at 
least  in  the  exuberance  of  its  foliage,  the  finest  trees  of  this  species 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  Miisgu  country. 
I  began  my  survey  of  this  interesting  locality  on  the  south  side. 
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following  first  the  narrow  path  which  separates  the  southern  vil- 
lage from  the  plantation,  and  visiting  again  the  principal  source, 
the  rich  volume  of  which,  gushing  along  between  the  hedges,  had 
already  excited  my  surprise  and  delight  the  previous  day. 

This  lower  village  can  not  be  very  healthy,  both  on  account  of 
its  exuberant  vegetation,  md  the  quantity  of  water  in  which  the 
neighborhood  abounds ;  but  its  situation  is  extremely  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  Keeping,  then,  close  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
plantation,  I  reached  the  eastern  edge  of  the  western  lake,  which 
is  thickly  overgrown  with  papyrus  and  mel&,  while,  in  the  nar- 
row space  left  between  the  plantation  and  the  lake,  the  baiire  and 
the  gawasu  are  the  common  trees. 

The  presence  of  the  latter  at  this  spot  seems  very  remarkable, 
as  this  tre^,  in  general,  is  looked  for  in  vain  in  this  whole  region; 
and  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  it  again  before  reaching  the 
village,  a  few  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Wumo,  which  has  thence 
received  its  name. 

The  papyrus  covers  the  whole  shore  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  two  lakes,  while  in  the  water  itself,  where  it  first  becomes 
brackish,  another  kind  of  weed  was  seen,  called  "  kumba,"  the  core 
of  which  is  likewise  eaten  by  the  greater  part  of  the  poorer  in- 
habitants, and  is  more  esteemed  than  the  mel&.  It  was  highly 
interesting  to  me  to  observe  that  my  young  Shiiwa  companion, 
who  was  brought  up  on  the  shores  of  the  Tsad,  immediately  rec- 
ognized, fix)m  the  species  of  reeds,  the  nature  of  the  water  on  the 
border  of  which  they  grew,  as  ttis  mixed  character  of  brackish 
and  sweet  water  is,  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  peculiar  to  the 
outlying  smaller  basins  of  that  great  Central  African  lagoon.* 

I  found  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
yards  broad,  and  at  present  fordable,  the  water  being  four  feet  and 
a  half  in  depth.  The  diflference  in  the  appearance  of  the  natron 
lake  from  that  exhibited  by  the  fresh-water  basin  was  remark- 
able in  the  extreme,  the  water  of  the  one  being  of  a  dark  blue 
'olor,  and  presenting  quite  a  smooth  surface,  while  that  of  the 
other  resembled  the  dark  green  coIob  of  the  sea,  and,  agitated  by 
the  strong  gale,  broke  splashing  and  foaming  on  the  shore  in 
mighty  billows,  so  that  my  two  companions,  the  Shiiwa  lad  and 
the  Hausa  boy,  whom  I  had  taken  with  me  on  this  excursion, 
were  quite  in  ecstasy,  having  never  before  witnessed  such  a  spec- 
tack    It  would  have  been  a  fine  spot  for  a  water-party.    The 

♦  See  what  I  haye  said  on  this  subject,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64. 
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surrounding  landscape,  with  Mount  Shedlka  in  the  east,  was  ex- 
tremely inviting,  although  the  weather  was  hot  very  clear,  and 
had  been  exceedingly  foggy  in  the  morning.  But  there  was  nei- 
ther boat  nor  canoe,  although  the  lake  is  of  considerable  depth, 
and  is  said  always  to  preserve  about  the  same  level ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  superstition  of  the  inhabitants,  its  waters  are  inhabited 
by  demons,  and  no  one  would  dare  to  expose  himself  to  their 
\  pranks,  either  by  swimming  or  in  a  boat. 

The  brackish  quality  of  the  water  arises  entirely  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  In  the  centre  it  seems  to  be  decidedly  of  such  a 
quality ;  but  I  found  that  near  the  border,  which  is  greatly  in- 
dented, the  nature  of  the  water  in  the  diiferent  creeks  was  very 
varying.  In  one  it  was  fresh,  while  in  a  neighboring  oue  it  was 
not  at  all  drinkable ;  but,  nevertheless,  even  here  tjiere  were 
sometimes  wells  of  the  sweetest  water  quite  close  to  the  border. 
Swarms  of  water-fowl,  of  the  species  called  "  garmaka"  by  the 
Hausa  people,  and  "gubori"  by  the  Kaniiri,  together  with  the 
black  rejijia  and  the  small  sanderling,  enlivened  the  water's  edge, 
where  it  presented  a  sandy  beach. 

A  little  farther  on,  the  meles  and  kumba  were  succeeded  by  the 
tall  bulrush  called  "biis,"  while  beyond  the  northeasterly  border 
of  the  lake  an  isolated  date  palm  adorned  the  scenery,  which  in 
other  respects  entirely  resembled  the  shores  of  the  sea,  a  rich  pro- 
fusion of  sea-weed  being  carried  to  the  bank  by  the  billows. 
Then  succeeded  a  cotton  plantation,  which  evidently  was  indebt- 
ed for  its  existence  to  a  small  brook  formed  by  another  source 
of  fresh  water  which  joins  the  lake  from  this  side.  From  the 
end  of  this  plantation,  where  the  natron  lake  attains  its  greatest 
breadth  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  I  kept  along  the  bank  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  till  I  again  reached  the  narrow  junction 
between  the  two  lakes.  Here  the  shore  became  very  difficult  to 
traverse,  on  account  of  an  outlying  branch  of  the  plantation  close- 
ly bordering  the  lake,  ^nd  I  had  again  to  ascend  the  downs  from 
whence  I  had  enjoyed  the  view  of  this  beautiful  panorama  on  the 
previous  day.  I  thus  re-entered  the  principal  village  from  the 
northeast  side;  and  while  keeping  along  the  upper  road,  which 
intersects  the  market-place,  I  saw  with  delight  that  the  town  is 
bounded  on  the  north  side  also  by  a  narrow  but  very  rich  vale, 
meandering  along  and  clad  with  a  profusion  of  vegetation ;  and  I 
here  observed  another  spring,  which  broke  forth  with  almost  as 
powerful  a  stream  as  that  near  the  southern  quarter,  and  was  en- 
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liyened  by  a  number  of  women  busily  employed  in  fetching  tbeir 
supply  of  water. 

The  market-place  is  formed  of  about  thirty  sheds  or  stalls ;  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  weaving  to  be  observed  in  the  place,  its 
whole  appearance  exhibiting  signs  of  industry.  I  could  not,  how- 
ever, obtain  a  sheep,  or  even  as  much  as  a  fowl,  so  that  our  even- 
ing's repast  was  rather  poor ;  and  a  very*  cold  easterly  wind  blow- 
ing direct  into  the  door  of  my  tent,  which  I  had  opened  toward 
Mount  Shed£ka  in  order  to  enjoy  the  pleasant  prospect  of  the 
lakes  and  the  plantation,  rendered  it  still  more  cheerless.  The 
whole  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the  Hausa  race,  and  the  gov- 
ernor himself  is  of  that  nation.*  He  is  in  a  certain  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  governor  of  Zf nder,  and  not  directly  on  the  sheikh ; 
and  he  was  treated  in  the  most  degrading  manner  by  my  trooper, 
although  the  latter  was  a  mere  attendant  of  A'dama,  the  governor 
of  DonarL 

Friday^  Decernber  24^.  I  made  an  interesting  day's  march  to 
Mirriya,  another  locality  of  the  province  Demaghcrim,  greatly  fa- 
vored by  nature.  The  first  part  of  our  road  was  rather  hilly,  or 
even  mountainous,  a  promontory  of  considerable  elevation  jutting 
out  into  the  more  open  country  fix)m  S.  E.,  and  forming  in  the 
whole  district  a  well-marked  boimdary.  The  village  Ilandara, 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  higher  mountain  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  which  we  reached  after  a  march  of  about  two  miles, 
was  most  charmingly  situated,  spreading  out  in  several  straggling 
groups  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  exhibiting  a  far  greater  ap- 
(learance  of  prosperity  than  Badamiini.  It  was  highly  interesting 
to  take  a  peep  on  horseback  at  the  busy  scenes  which  the  court- 
yards exhibited.    Poultry  was  here  in  great  abundance. 

While  descending  j5x)m  the  village,  we  crossed  a  beautiful  ra- 
vine enlivened  by  a  spring,  and  adorned  by  a  few  detached  groups 
of  date  and  del(Jb  palms  spreading  their  feathery  foliage  by  the 
side  of  the  diim  palms.  Leaving  then  a  cotton  plantation,  stretch- 
ing out  where  the  ravine  widened,  we  ascended  the  higher  ground, 
our  route  lying  now  through  cultivated  ground,  at  other  times 
through  forest;  and,  after  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles,  we 
crossed  a  kind  of  shallow  vale,  richly  adorned  with  vegetation,  ^ 
and  bordered  toward  the  north  by  sandy  downs,  over  which  lies 

♦  The  territory  under  his  command  comprises,  besides  Bodamilni,  four  villagCF. 
:ill  situated  toward  the  north,  their  names  being  as  follows :  Jfshwa,  Koikdm,  Zer- 
mo,  and  Jfgaw. 
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the  direct  route  to  Zinder.  A  Kttle  lower  down  this  valley  we 
passed  a  small  village  called  Potor6,  distinguished  by  the  extent 
of  its  cotton  plantations.  Along  the  lower  grounds  a  few  date- 
trees  form  a  beautiful  fringe  to  this  little  oasis ;  here,  also,  springs 
seemed  to  be  plentiful,  and  large  ponds  of  water  were  formed. 

Four  miles  beyond  this  place  we  reached  the  wall  of  the  town 
of  Mirriya,  which  was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  tamarind- 
trees.  This  town  had  been  once  a  large  place,  and  the  capital  of 
the  whole  western  province  of  Bomu,  But  when  the  town  of 
Zfnder  was  founded,  about  twenty -five  years  previously,  by  Sli- 
man,  the  father  of  the  present  governor  Ibram,  Mirriya  began  to 
decline,  and  the  chief  of  this  territory  fell  into  a  certain  degree  of 
dependence  upon  the  governor  of  Zinder.  At  the  north  side  of 
the  town  there  is  an  extensive  district  cultivated  with  cotton  and 
wheat,  and  irrigated  likewise  by  springs  which  ooze  forth  fix)m 
the  sandy  downs ;  besides  a  few  date-trees,  a  group  of  slender, 
feathery -leaved  gonda  overshadowed  the  plantation,  and  gave  it 
an  uncommonly  attractive  character.  Having  proceeded  in  ad- 
vance of  my  camels,  which  had  followed  for  some  time  another 
path,  I  had  to  wait  till*long  after  sunset  before  they  came  up,  and, 
while  resting  in  the  open  air,  received  a  visit  from  the  governor 
of  the  town,  who,  in  true  Hausa  fashion,  arrived  well  dr^sed  and 
mounted,  with  a  numerous  train  of  men  on  horseback  and  on  foot, 
singing  men,  and  musicians. 

Saturday^  December  25tli.  This  was  to  be  the  day  of  my  arrival 
in  Zinder,  an  important  station  for  me,  as  I  had  here  to  wait  for 
new  supplies,  without  which  I  could  scarcely  hope  to  penetrate 
any  great  distance  westward. 

The  country  was  more  open  than  it  had  been  the  preceding 
day,  and  the  larger  or  smaller  eminences  were  entirely  isolated, 
with  the  exception  of  those  near  Zinder,  which  formed  more  reg- 
ular chains.  The  ground  consisted  mostly  of  coarse  sand  and 
gravel,  the  rocks  being  entirely  of  sandstone,  and  intersected  by 
numerous  small  water-courses,  at  present  dry.  This  being  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground,  the  district  was  not  very  populous ;  but  wc 
passed  some  villages  which  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  off,  as 
they  had  cattle  and  poultry. 

Pursuing  our  northwesterly  direction,  we  reached  the  town  of 
Zfnder  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles  and  a  half,  and,  wind- 
ing round  the  south  side  of  the  town,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
low  rampart  of  earth  and  a  small  ditch,  entered  it  from  the  west 
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Passing  then  by  the  house  of  the  sherff  el  Fasi,  the  agent  of  the 
vizier  of  Bomu,  we  reached  the  quarters  which  had  been  assigned 
to  us,  and  which  consisted  of  two  clay  rooms.  Here  I  was  en- 
abled to  deposit  all  my  property  in  security,  no  place  in  the  whole 
of  Sudan  being  so  ill  fimied,  on  account  of  the  numerous  confla- 
grations to  which  it  is  subjected,  as  Zmder. 

The  situation  of  Zfnder  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  A  large 
mass  of  rock  starts  forth  from  the  area  of  the  town  on  the  west 
side,  while  others  are  scattered  in  ridges  round  about  the  town,  so 
that  a  rich  supply  of  water  collects  at  a  short  depth  below  the  sur- 
face, fertilizing  a  good  number  of  tobacco-fields,  and  giving  to  the 
vegetation  around  a  richer  character.  This  is  enhanced  especially 
by  several  groups  of  date  palms,  while  a  number  of  hamlets,  or 
zango,  belonging  to  the  Tawarek  chiefe  who  command  the  salt- 
trade,  and  especially  one  which  belongs  to  Liisii,  and  another  to 
A'nnur,  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  place.  The  larger  plan- 
tation, which  the  sherif  el  Fasi,  the  agent  of  the  vizier  of  Bomu, 
had  recently  begun  to  the  south  of  the  town,  although  very  prom- 
ising, and  fUll  of  vegetables  difficult  to  procure  in  this  country,  was 
too  young  to  contribute  any  thing  to  the  general  character  of  the 
place.  It  was  entirely  wanting  in  larger  trees,  and  had  only  a  sin- 
gle palm-tree  and  a  lime.  I  am  afraid,  after  the  revolution  of  De- 
cember, 1853,  which  caused  the  death  of  that  noble  Arab,  who  was 
one  of  the  more  distinguished  specimens  of  his  nation,  it  has  re- 
turned to  the  desolate  state  from  which  he  called  it  forth. 

The  accompanying  ground-plan  of  the  town  and  its  environs 
will,  I  hope,  convey  some  idea  of  its  peculiar  character ;  but  it  can 
give  not  the  fidntest  notion  of  the  bustie  and  traffic  which  concen- 
trate in  this  place,  however  limited  they  may  be  when  compared 
with  those  of  European  cities.  Besides  some  indigo-dyeing,  there 
is  scarcely  any  industry  in  Zfnder ;  yet  its  commercial  importance 
has  of  late  become  so  great  that  it  may  with  some  propriety  be 
called  "  the  Gate  of  Sudan."  But,  of  course,  its  importance  is  only 
based  on  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Bomu,  which  it  serves  to 
connect  more  directiy  with  the  north,  along  the  western  route  by 
way  of  Ghat  and  Ghadames,  which  has  the  great  advantage  over 
the  eastern  or  Fezzan  route  that  even  smaller  caravans  can  proceed 
along  it  with  some  degree  of  security,  that  other  route  having  be- 
come extremely  unsafe.  It  was  then  the  most  busy  time  for  the 
inhabitants,  the  salt-caravan  of  the  K^-owf  having  arrived  some 
time  previously,  and  all  the  hamlets  situated  around  the  town 
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1.  Tlosiilonoc  of  goveraorf  inclosed  by  mattlng-work. 

8.  HoiiHe  of  Bherif  el  F..i»L  8.  Market-place.  4.  My  own  qiurteri>. 

5.  Quarter;}  built  for  the  arcomniodntion  uf  strangers. 

6.  "  i^sinia,"  or  plantation,  belonging  to  the  rherif  el  FiWL 

7.  Ilamlft,  "«ing«V*  belonging  to  A'nnur,  the  chi-f  of  tho  Kvl-owi. 

8.  "  Zangf')**  belonging  to  LusA,  the  chief  of  the  Kel-azaneren. 

0.  "  Zangt)*'  belonging  to  some  other  chleCa  among  the  Tawurek. 

being  full  of  these  desert  traders,  who  during  their  leisure  hours 
endeavored  to  make  themselves  as  merry  as  possible  with  iiiusic 
and  dancing.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  again  my 
friend,  the  old  chief  of  Tint^llust,  who,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  adopted  toward  him  by  Mr.  Eichardson,  behaved 
rather  coolly  toward  mc,  although  I  did  not  fail  to  make  him  a 
small  present. 

Being  most  anxious  to  complete  my  scientific  labors  and  re- 
searches in  regard  to  Boniu,  and  to  send  home  as  much  of  my 
journal  as  possible,  in  order  not  to  expose  it  to  any  risk,  I  staid 
most  of  the  time  in  my  quarters,  which  I  had  comfortably  fitted 
up  with  a  good  supply  of  "  sfggedi"  or  coarse  reed  mats,  taking 
only  now  and  then,  in  the  afternoon,  a  ride  on  horseback  either 
round  the  town  or  into  the  large  well- wooded  valley  which  stretch- 
es along  firom  N.W.  to  S.E.,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  to 
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the  N.E.  Once  I  took  a  longer  ride,  to  a  village  about  eight 
miles  S.S.E.,  situated  on  an  eminence  with  a  vale  at  its  foot, 
fringed  with  dum  palms  and  rich  in  saltpetre. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1853, 1  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Arab  Mohammed  el  ^Akenit,  whom  I  have  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion previously,*  a  valuable  consignment,  consisting  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars  in  specie,f  which  were  packed  very  cleverly  in  two 
boxes  of  sugar,  so  that  scarcely  any  body  became  aware  that  I  had 
received  money,  and  the  messenger  seemed  well  deserving  of  a 
present  equal  to  his  stipulated  salary ;  but  I  received  no  letters 
on  this  occasion.  I  had  also  expected  to  be  able  to  replace  here 
such  of  my  instruments  as  had  been  spoUed  or  broken  by  new 
ones ;  but  I  was  entirely  disappointed  in  this  respect,  and  hence, 
in  my  farther  journey,  my  oteervations  regarding  elevation  and 
temperature  are  rather  defective. 

I  then  finished  my  purchases^,  amounting  altogether  to  the  value 
of  775,000  kurdi,  of  all  sorts  of  articles  which  I  expected  would 
be  useful  on  my  farther  proceedings,  such  as  red  common  ber- 
niises,  white  turbans,  looking-glasses,  cloves,  razors,  chaplets,  and 
a  number  of  other  things,  for  which  I  had  at  the  time  the  best  op- 
portunity of  purchasing,  as  all  Arab  and  European  merchandise, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  kaffala,  was  rather  cheap.  Thus  I  pre- 
pared for  my  setting  out  for  the  west ;  for  although  I  would  glad-  • 
ly  have  waited  a  few  days  longer,  in  order  to  receive  the  other 
parcel,  consisting  of  a  box  with  English  ironware  and  four  hund- 
red dollars,  which  was  on  the  road  for  me  by  way  of  Kiikawa,  and 
which,  as  I  have  stated  before,  had  been  intrusted,  in  Fezzan,  to  a 
Tebii  merchant,  it  was  too  essential  for  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise that  I  should  arrive  in  Katsena  before  the  G6berawa  set  out 
on  a  warlike  expedition  against  that  province,  for  which  they  were 
then  preparing  on  a  grand  scale.  It  was  thus  that  the  parcel 
above-mentioned,  which,  in  conformity  with  my  arrangements,  was 
sent  after  me  to  Zinder  by  the  vizier,  and  which  arrived  only  a 
few  days  ailer  I  had  left  that  place,  remained  there  in  the  hands 
of  the  sherlf  el  Fasi,  and,  on  his  being  assassinated  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1864,  and  his  house  plundered,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
slaves  of  the  usurper  'Abd  e'  Rahman. 

•  See  Tol.  i.,  p.  166. 

t  Unfoitnnatcly,  they  were  not  all  Spanish  or  Mexican  dollars ;  bat  there  were 
among  the  number  forty  pieces  of  five  francs,  and  more  than  one  hundred  Turkish 
mejidiye. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 

DEPARTURE  PROM  ZI'NDER. — THE  BORDER  REGION  BETWEEN  THE 
BO'rNU  and  the  FULFU'LDE  empires. — SECOND  STAY  IN  KA'- 
TSENA. 

Sunday^  January  SOth^  1853.  I  left  the  capital  of  the  western- 
most province  of  the  Bornu  empire  in  the  best  spirits,  having  at 
length  succeeded,  during  my  prolonged  stay  there,  in  getting  rid 
of  the  disease  in  my  feet,  which  had  annoyed  me  ever  since  my 
return  from  Baglnni  to  Kiikawa.  I  had,  moreover,  strengthened 
my  little  caravan  by  two  very  excellent  camels,  which  I  had 
bought  here ;  and  I  was  now  provided  with  a  sufficient  supply  of 
money,  stores,  and  presents,  the  total  value  of  which  exceeded  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  which  seemed  to  guarantee  success  to  my 
undertaking,  at  least  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  gave  mc 
confidence  once  more  to  try  my  fortune  with  the  Fulbe,  my  first 
dealings  with  whom  had  not  been  very  promising.  However,  the 
road  before  me  was  any  thing  but  safe,  as  I  had  again  to  traverse 
with  my  valuable  property  that  border  district  intermediate  be- 
tween the  independent  Hausawa  and  the  Fiilbe,  which  is  the  scene 
of  uninterrupted  warfare  and  violence,  and,  unfortunately,  there 
was  no  caravan  at  the  time ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  most  intelligent 
men  in  the  place  were  of  opinion  that  this  route,  by  way  of  Gaza- 
wa,  was  safer  than  that  by  Daura,  the  unscrupulous  governor  of 
the  latter  province,  under  cover  of  his  authority,  which  could  not 
be  withstood  with  a  high  hand,  being  apparently  more  to  be  fear- 
ed than  the  highway  robbers  in  the  border  wilderness,  who,  by 
watchfulness  and  good  arms,  might  be  kept  at  a  respectfiil  distance. 
But  altogether  this  was  a  rather  unfortunate  circumstance  for  me, 
as  I  cherished  the  ardent  desire  of  visiting  the  town  of  Daura, 
which,  as  I  have  explained  on  a  former  occasion,  seems  to  have 
been  the  oldest  settlement  of  the  Ilausa  tribe,  who  appear  to  have 
been,  from  their  origin,  nearly  related  to  the  Berber  fimiily,  the 
Diggera,  a  section  of  that  nation,  being  formerly  entirely  predom- 
inant in  the  territory  of  Daura.  At  that  time,  however,  I  enter- 
tained the  hope  that,  on  my  return  from  the  west,  I  might  be  en- 
abled to  visit  the  latter  place,  but  circumstances  prevented  mc 
from  carrying  out  my  design. 
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The  whole  coiintay  which  we  traversed  on  our  way  westward, 
besides  being  richly  studded  with  fixed  dwelling-places,  was  ftill 
of  parties  of  A'sbenawa  salt-traders,  partly  moving  on,  partly  en- 
camped, and  having  their  merchandise  carefully  protected  by 
fences  of  corn-stalks.  But,  although  these  people  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  animated  character  of  the  landscape,  yet  their  presence 
by  no  means  added  to  the  security  of  the  country,  and  altogether 
my  order  of  march  became  now  a  very  different  one  fix)m  what  it 
had  been.  Throughout  my  march  fix)m  Kiikawa  to  Zmder,  with , 
a  few  exceptions,  it  had  been  my  custom  to  proceed  fer  in  advance 
of  the  camels,  with  my  horsemen,  so  that  I  used  to  arrive  at  the 
camping-ground  before  the  greatest  heat  of  the  day  had  set  in ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  greater  insecurity  of  the  coimtry,  it  now  be- 
came necessary  for  me  to  pursue  my  march  slowly,  in  company 
with  my  luggage  train. 

The  ground  along  our  track,  as  we  proceeded  fix)m  Zinder,  was 
undulating,  with  ledges  or  small  ridges  and  isolated  masses  of 
granite  boulders  starting  forth  here  and  there ;  but  the  country 
gradually  improved,  especially  after  we  had  passed  a  pond  at  the 
distance  of  about  seven  miles  from  the  town,  filling  out  a  concav- 
ity or  hollow,  and  fringed  with  wide-spreading  trees  and  a  fine 
plantation  of  cotton  and  tobacco,  which  were  shaded  by  a  few  dum 
palms.  Thus  we  reached  the  village  of  T^rmenf,  lying  at  the  bor- 
der  of  a  shallow  vale,  and  surrounded  with  a  strong  stockade. 
Here  we  fell  in  with  a  numerous  body  of  Ikazkezan,  mustering, 
besides  a  great  many  on  foot,  twelve  or  thirteen  men  well  mount- 
ed on  horseback,  and  thinking  themselves  strong  enough,  in  their 
independent  spirit,  to  pursue  a  contraband  road  along  the  border 
district  between  Daura  and  Katsena,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  any 
customs  to  the  potentates  of  either.  But  the  restless  governor  of 
Daura  keeps  a  sharp  look-out,  and  sometimes  overtakes  these  dar- 
ing smugglers. 

Near  the  village  of  Dambedd  .also,  which  we  reached  after  a 
march  of  two  miles  fit)m  T^rmenl,  through  a  more  hilly  country, 
several  divisions  of  the  salt-caravan.were  encamped,  and  we  chose 
our  camping-ground  near  a  troop  of  native  traders,  or  fataki 
While  we  were  pitching  the  tent,  a  Tarki  or  Amoshagh,  mounted 
on  horseback,  came  slowly  up  to  us,  apparently  astonished  at  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  tent,  which  he  seemed  to  recognize  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  but  he  was  still  more  surprised  when  he  rec- 
ognized myself  for  he  was  no  other  than  Agha  Batiire,  the  son 
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of  Ibrahim,  from  Seliiliyet,  the  chief  instigator  of  the  foray  made 
against  lis  at  the  time  of  entering  A'£r  or  A'sben,  by  the  border 
tribes  of  that  country. 

In  the  depression  of  the  plain  toward  the  south  from  our  en- 
campment, where  all  the  moisture  of  the  district  collected,  cotton 
was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent,  while  adjoining  tlie  village,  which 
lay  close  to  a  ridge  of  granite,  a  small  field  of  tobacco  was  to  Ix* 
seen.  A  petty  market,  which  was  held  here,  enabled  us  to  pro- 
vide ourselves  with  grain,  poultry,  and  red  pepper,  as  we  had  for- 
gotten to  lay  in  a  store  of  the  latter  article,  which  is  indispensable 
to  travelers  in  hot  countries. 

Monday^  January  ZlsL  The  district  through  which  we  passed 
was  densely  inhabited,  but  it  was  rather  scantily  timbered,  the 
ground  being  clad  only  with  short  underwood ;  detached  hills 
were  seen  now  and  then ;  but  after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles, 
the  character  of  the  coimtry  changed,  kalgo  appearing  more  fre- 
quently, while  the  soil  consisted  of  deep  sand.  Toward  the  south 
the  vegetation  was  richer,  several  Tawarek  hamlets  appearing  in 
the  distance.  Thus  we  reached  a  large  well,  about  thirteen  fathoms 
deep  and  richly  provided  with  water,  where  a  large  number  of 
Biizawe,  or  Tawarek  half-castes,  of  both  sexes,  were  assembled ; 
and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  greater  proof  of  ingenuity 
which  I  here  observed,  a  young  bull  being  employed  in  drawing 
up  the  water  in  a  large  leather  bag  containing  a  supply  sufficient 
for  two  horses,  this  being  the  only  time  during  my  travels  in  Nc- 
groland  that  I  observed  such  a  method  of  drawing  up  the  water, 
which  in  general,  even  from  the  deepest  wells,  is  procured  by  the 
labor  of  man  alone.  The  young  bull  was  led  by  a  very  pretty 
Amoshagh  girl,  to  whom  I  made  a  present  of  a  tin  box  with  a 
looking-glass  in  it  as  a  reward  for  her  trouble,  when  she  did  not 
fail  to  thank  me  by  a  courtesy,  and  the  expression  of  an  amiable 
"agaishdka,"  "my  best  thanl-M."  In  the  whole  of  this  country  a 
custom  stUl  prevails,  dating  from  the  period  of  the  strength  of  the 
Bomu  empire,  to  the  effect  that  the  horses  of  the  travelers  must 
be  watered  at  any  well  in  precedence  to  the  wants  of  the  natives 
themselves. 

The  whole  spectacle  which  this  well  exhibited  was  one  of  life 
and  activity ;  and  the  interest  of  the  scenery  was  farther  increased 
by  a  dense  grove  of  fine  tamarind-trees  which  spread  out  on  the 
south  side  of  the  path.  I  learned,  on  inquiry,  that  this  district  be- 
longs to  the  territory  of  Tumtiimma,  the  governor  of  which  is  a 
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vassal  of  Zfnder.    Close  to  Tumtdmma,  on  the  west,  lies  the  con- 
siderable town  of  Gorgom. 

Leaving  the  principal  road  on  our  right,  and  following  a  more 
southerly  one,  we  encamped  near  the  village  of  Giimda,  which 
consisted  of  two  hamlets  inhabited  exclusively  by  Tawarek  slaves. 
But  the  territory  belongs  likewise  to  the  province  of  Tumtiimma. 
A  troop  of  fiitaki,  or  native  traders,  were  encamped  near  us. 

Tuesday  J  February  IsL  The  sm&ceofthe  country  through  which 
our  road  lay  was  broken  by  depressions  of  larger  or  smaller  ex- 
tent, where  the  diim  palm  flourished  in  great  numbers — ^a  tree 
which  is  very  common  in  the  territory  of  Tasawa,  which  we  en- 
tered a  short  time  before  we  reached  the  village  of  Kaso.  We 
had  here  descended  altogether,  most  probably,  a  couple  of  hund- 
red feet,  although  the  descent  was  not  regular,  and  was  broken 
by  an  occasional  ascent.  The  road  was  well  frequented  by  people 
comiiig  fix)m  the  west  with  cotton,  which  they  sell  to  advantage 
in  Zinder. 

We  made  a  long  stretch,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 
passing  the  large  village  of  Shabare,  which  attracted  our  attention 
fbm  the  distance  by  the  beating  of  drums,  but  could  not  supply 
us  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  its  well  measuring  twenty- 
five  fiithoms  in  depth,  and,  nevertheless,  being  almost  dry ;  and 
thus  we  proceeded  till  we  reached  Maijirgf,  after  a  march  of  al- 
most twenty-five  miles.  The  village  is  named  firom  a  troughlike* 
depre8sion,^on  the  slope  of  which  it  is  situated,  and  which,  toward 
the  south,  contains  a  considerable  grove  of  diim  palms.  We  en- 
camped close  to  the  well,  which  is  fourteen  fathoms  deep,  at  some 
distance  from  the  village,  which  has  a  tolerably  comfortable  ap- 
pearance, although  it  had  been  ransacked  two  years  before  by  the 
governor  of  Katsena;  but,  in  these  regions,  dwelling-places  are 
as  easily  restored  as  they  are  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  no- 
torious for  their  thievish  propensities,  and  we  had  to  take  precau- 
tions accordingly.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  rich  in  beans ; 
and  we  bought  plenty  of  dried  bean-tressels,  which  are  made  up 
in  small  bundles,  and  called  "harawa"  by  the  Arabs,  affording 
most  excellent  food  for  the  camels. 

Wednesday^  FAruary  2d.  Several  native  travelers  had  attached 
themselves  to  my  troop.    Among  them  was  an  abominable  slave- 
dealer  who  was  continually  beating  his  poor  victims.    I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  get  rid  of  this  man  here,  he,  as  well  as  the  other 
*  "  Jirgf  *  meaofl  boat,  as  well  as  a  large  trough  for  watering  the  cattle. 
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people,  being  bound  for  Tasawa,  wbicli  I  was  to  leave  at  some 
distance  on  my  right.  While  my  people  were  loading  the  camels, 
I  roved  about,  making  a  very  pleasant  promenade  along  the  vale, 
which  was  richly  adorned  with  diim  palms.  Having  set  out  at 
length,  keeping  a  little  too  much  toward  the  west,  and  crossing 
the  great  high  road  which  comes  from  Tasawa,  we  passed  several 
villages  on  our  road,  while  dum  palms  and  tamarind-trees  enliv- 
ened the  country  where  the  ground  was  not  cultivated,  but  espe- 
cially the  many  small  and  irregular  hollows  which  we  traversed. 
Having  lost  one  of  our  camels,  which  died  on  the  road,  we  en- 
camped near  a  village  (the  name  of  which,  by  accident,  I  did  not 
learn)  situated  in  a  large  vale  rich  in  diim  palms,  and  encompass- 
ed on  the  east  side  by  a  regular  ridge  of  sandhills  of  considerable 
height.  Rice  was  cultivated  in  the  beds  beside  the  onions,  while 
wheat,  wiiich  is  generally  raised  in  this  way,  was  not  grown  at  all. 
As  I  have  frequently  observed,  there  is  no  rice  cultivated  in  the 
whole  of  Bomu,  this  vUlage  constituting,  I  think,  the  easternmost 
limit  of  the  cultivation  of  this  most  important  article  of  food,  which 
is  the  chief  staff  of  life  in  the  whole  of  K^bi  and  along  the  Niger. 
The  wells  in  this  valley  were  only  three  feet  deep,  and  richly  pro- 
vided with  water ;  and  the  whole  vale  was  altogether  remarkable. 

Thursday^  Febnmry  3d.  The  dense  grove  of  diim  palms  through 
which  our  road  led  afforded  a  most  picturesque  spectacle  in  the 
clear  light  of  the  morning  sky,  and  reminded  mc  of  the  extensive 
groves  of  palm-trees  which  I  had  seen  in  more  northern  climes, 
while  large  piles  of  the  fruit  of  the  fan  palm,  stored  up  by  the  na- 
tives, excited  the  facetious  remarks  of  those  among  my  people 
who  were  natives  of  Fezzan ;  and  they  sneered  at  the  poverty  and 
misery  of  these  negroes,  who,  being  deprived  by  nature  of  that 
delicious  and  far-famed  fruit  of  the  nobler  Phcentx,  were  reduced 
to  the  poor  and  tasteless  produce  of  this  vile  tree.  We  then  left 
the  shallow  bottom  of  the  vale,  with  its  wells  seven  fathoms  in 
depth,  at  the  side  of  a  village  a  short  distance  to  the  cast.  The 
country  then  became  more  open ;  and  after  a  march  of  four  nules, 
we  reached  the  shallow  Slddama  of  Gazawa,  and,  leaving  the  town 
at  a  short  distance  on  our  right,  encamped  a  little  to  the  south,  not 
far  from  a  fine  old  tamarind-tree. 

I  was  enjoying  the  shade  of  this  splendid  tree,  when  my  friend 
the  serki-n-turawa,  whom,  on  my  first  entrance  into  the  Hausa 
coimtry,  I  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a  specimen  of  an  African 
dandy,  came  up,  on  a  splendid  horse,  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
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me.  The  petty  cliief  ot  Gazawa  and  his  people  had  been  much 
afiraid,  after  .they  had  received  the  news  of  my  approach,  that  I 
might  take  another  road,  in  order  to  avoid  making  them  a  pres- 
ent, which  haa  the  same  value  as  the  toll  in  a  European  country. 
He  told  me  that  they  had  already  sent  off  several  horsemen  in  or- 
der to  see  what  direction  I  had  pursued,  and.he  expressed  his  satis- 
£iction  that  I  had  come  to  him  of  my  own  free  will ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  did  not  ML  to  remind  me  that  on  my  former  pas- 
sage through  the  country  I  had  not  given  them  any  thing  on  ac- 
count of  the  powerftil  protection  of  Elafji,  which  I  enjoyed  at  that 
time.  This  was  very  true ;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had  here  to 
make  presents  to  four  different  persons,  although  I  only  remained 
half  a  day :  first,  this  little  officious  friend  of  mine ;  then  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town  himself,  together  with  his  liege  lord,  the  chief 
of  Maradi;  and,  finally,  Sadfku,  the  former  Pullo  governor  of 
^  Katsena,  who  at  present  resided  in  this  town. 

Having  satisfied  the  serk£-n-turawa,  I  wrapped  a  bermis  and  a 
shawl  or  zubdta  in  a  handkerchief,  and  went  to  pay  my  respects 
to  the  governor,  whose  name,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, is  Raffa,  and  whom  I  found  to  be  a  pleasant  old  fellow.  He 
was  well  satisfied  with  his  present,  though  he  expressed  his  ap- 
prehension that  his  liege  lord,  the  prince  of  Maradi,  who  would  not 
&il  to  hear  of  my  having  passed  through  the  country,  would  de- 
mand something  for  himself;  and  he  advised  me,  therefore,  to  send 
to  that  chief  a  few  medicines. 

I  then  rode  to  Sadlku,  the  son  of  the  famous  M'allem  'Omaro, 
or  Ghomaro,  who  had  been  eight  years  governor  of  Katsena,  after 
the  death  of  his  Mher,  till,  having  excited  the  fear  or  wrath  of 
his  hege  lord,  in  consequence  of  calumnies  representing  him  as 
endeavoring  to  make  himself  independent,  he  was  deposed  by 
'Aliyu,  the  second  successor  of  Bello,  and  obUged  to  seek  safety 
among  the  enemies  of  his  nation.  Sadlku  was  a  stately  person, 
of  tall  figure,  a  serious  expression  of  countenance,  and  a  high, 
powerful  chest,  such  as  I  have  rarely  seen  in  Negroland,  and  still 
less  among  the  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe.  However,  he  is  not  a  pure 
Pullo,  being  the  oflfepring  of  a  B6mu  female  slave.  He  had  some- 
thing melancholy  about  him ;  and  this  was  very  natural,  as  he 
could  not  well  be  sincerely  beloved  by  those  among  whom  he  was 
obUged  to  live,  and  in  whose  company  he  carried  on  a  relentless 
war  against  his  kinsmen.  Sadfku's  house,  which  was  in  the  ut- 
most decay,  was  a  convincing  proof  either  that  he  was  in  reality 
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miserably  off,  or  that  he  felt  obliged  to  pretend  poverty  and  mis- 
ery. He  understood  Arabic  tolerably  well,  although  he  only 
spoke  very  little.  He  expressed  much  regret  on  hearing  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  whom  he  had  known  during  his  residence 
in  Maradi ;  but  having  heard  how  strictly  Europeans  adhere  to 
their  promise,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  that  he  had  never 
received  an  Arabic  New  Testament,  which  Mr.  Overweg  had 
promised  him ;  but  I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inform  him  that  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  my  late  lamented  companion,  who,  I  knew, 
had  forwarded  a  copy  to  him,  by  way  of  Zmder,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  Kiikawa.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  copy  or  two  of 
the  New  Testament  with  me,  and  therefore  made  him  very  happy 
by  adding  this  book  to  the  other  little  presents  which  I  gave  him. 
When  I  left  the  company  of  this  man,  I  was  obliged  to  take  a 
drink  of  fdra  with  Scrki-n-turawa — ^however,  not  as  a  proof  of 
sincere  hospitality,  but  as  a  means  of  begging  some  farther  things 
from  me ;  and  I  was  glad  at  length  to  get  rid  of  this  troublesome 
young  fellow. 

Friday^  February  ^th.  We  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be  joined 
here  at  Gazawa  by  two  small  parties  belonging  to  the  salt-caravan 
of  the  Kdl-owf,  when,  having  taken  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
and  reloaded  all  our  fire-arms,  we  commenced  our  march,  about 
half  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  through  the  unsafe  wilder- 
ness which  intervenes  between  the  independent  Ilausa  states  and 
that  of  the  Fiilbe.  The  forest  was  illumed  by  a  bright  moon- 
light ;  and  we  pursued  our  march  without  interruption  for  nearly 
twelve  hours,  when  we  encamped  about  five  miles  beyond  the 
melancholy  site  of  Dankama,  very  nearly  on  the  same  spot  where 
I  had  halted  two  years  before.  We  were  all  greatly  fatigued ; 
and  a  soi-disant  sherif  from  Morocco,  but  originally,  as  it  seemed, 
belonging  to  the  Tajakant,  who  had  attached  himself  to  my  cara- 
van in  Zmder  in  order  to  reach  Timbuktu  in  my  company,  felt 
very  sickly.  He  had  suffered  already  a  great  deal  in  Zmder,  and 
ought  not  to  have  exposed  his  small  store  of  strength  to  such  a 
severe  trial.  Not  being  able  to  have  regard  to  his  state  of  health, 
as  there  was  no  water  here,  we  pursued  our  journey  soon  after 
midnight,  and  reached  the  well-known  walls  of  Katsena  afl^r  a 
march  of  about  six  hours. 

It  was  with  a  peculiar  feeling  that  I  pitched  my  tent  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  gate  (kofa-n-simri)  of  this  town,  by  the 
governor  of  which  I  had  been  so  greatly  annoyed  on  my  first  en- 
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tering  this  country.  It  was  not  long  before  several  A'sbenawa 
people  belonging  to  A'nnur,  followed  by  tbe  servants  of  the  gov- 
ernor, came  to  salute  me ;  and  after  a  little  while  I  was  joined  by 
my  old  tormentor,  the  Tawati  merchant  Bel-Gh^t  But  our  meet- 
ing this  time  was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when  I 
first  saw  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  recognized  me,  and  heard  from 
me  that  I  was  come  to  fulfill  my  promise  of  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Sultan  of  SiSkoto,  he  could  not  restrain  his  delight  and  excitement, 
and  threw  himself  upon  my  neck,  repeating  my  name  several 
times.  In  fact,  his  whole  behavior  changed  from  this  moment ; 
and  although  he  at  times  begged  a  few  things  frx)m  me,  and  did 
not  procure  me  very  generous  treatment  fix)m  the  governor,  yet, 
on  the  whole,  he  behaved  friendly  and  decently.  He  asked  me 
repeatedly  why  I  had  not  gone  to  Kan6 ;  but  I  told  him  that  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Kan6 ;  that,  in  conformity  with  my  prom- 
ise, I  had  come  to  Katsena,  and  that  here  I  should  make  all  my 
purchases,  in  order  to  undertake  the  journey  to  S6koto  from  this 
place  under  the  protection  of  its  governor,  Mohammed  Bello. 
Now  I  must  confess  that  I  had  another  motive  for  not  going  to 
Kan6  besides  this;  for  the  Vizier  of  B<5mu  had  made  it  a  condi- 
tion that  I  should  not  go  to  Kan6,  as  my  journey  to  the  Fulbe 
would  else  be  displeasing  to  himself  and  the  sheikh,  by  interfer- 
ing with  their  policy,  and  I  had  foimd  it  necessary  to  consent  to 
his  wishes,  klthough  I  foresaw  that  it  would  cause  me  a  heavy 
loss,  as  I  might  have  bought  all  the  articles  of  which  I  was  in 
want  at  a  &r  cheaper  rate  in  the  great  central  market  of  Negro- 
land  than  I  was  able  to  do  in  Katsena. 

I  staid  outside  the  town  until  the  following  morning,  while  my 
quarters  in  the  town  were  preparing.  There  was  an  animated  in- 
tercourse along  my  place  of  encampment^  between  the  old  capital 
and  the  new  place  Wagdje,  which  the  governor  had  foimded  two 
years  before;  and  I  received  the  compliments  of  several  active 
Pttlbe,  whose  expressive  countenances  bore  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  fiw3t  that  their  habits  were  not  yet  spoiled  by  the  influence  of 
the  softer  manners  of  the  subjected  tribe,  although  such  an  amal- 
gamation has  already  b^un  to  take  place  in  many  parts  of  Hausa. 

The  house  which  was  assigned  to  me  inside  the  town  was  spa- 
cious, but  rather  old,  and  so  full  of  ants  that  I  was  obliged  to  take 
the  greatest  care  to  protect  not  only  my  luggage,  but  my  person 
from  these  voracious  insecta  They  not  only  destroyai  every 
thing  that  was  suspended  on  pegs  from  the  walls,  but  while  sitting 
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one  day  for  an  hour  or  so  on  a  clay  bank  in  my  room,  I  found, 
when  I  got  up,  a  large  hole  in  my  tobe,  these  clever  and  indus- 
trious miners  having  made  their  way  through  the  clay  walls  to 
the  spot  where  I  was  sitting,  successfully  constructed  their  cover- 
ed walks,  and  voraciously  attacked  my  shirt,  all  in  an  hour's  time. 

My  present  to  the  governor  consisted  of  a  very  fine  blue  bemtis, 
a  kaftan  of  fine  red  cloth,  a  small  pocket  pistol,  two  muslin  tur- 
bans, a  red  cap,  two  loaves  of  sugar,  and  some  smaller  articles. 
The  eccentric  man  received  me  with  undisguised  pleasure  as  an 
old  acquaintance ;  but,  being  aware  that  I  had  a  tolerable  supply 
of  handsome  articles  with  me,  he  wanted  to  induce  me  to  sell  to 
him  all  the  fine  things  I  possessed ;  but  I  cut  the  matter  short  by 
telling  him,  once  for  all,  that  I  was  not  a  merchant,  and  did  not 
engage  in  any  commerce.  On  the  whole,  he  was  well  pleased 
with  his  presents ;  but  he  wanted  me  to  give  him  another  small 
pistol,  and,  in  the  course  of  my  stay  here,  I  was  obliged  to  comply 
with  his  request.  He  had  a  cover  made  for  the  pair,  and  used  to 
carry  them  constantly  about  his  person,  frightening  every  body 
by  firing  off  the  caps  into  their  faces. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  favorable  circumstance  for  me  that  the 
ghaladima  of  S<5koto  was  at  this  time  staying  here,  for  under  the 
protection  of  the  unscrupulous  governor  of  Katsena  I  should 
scarcely  have  reached  the  residence  of  the  emir  el  Miimenfn  in 
safety.  The  ghaladima,  who  was  the  inspector  of  Kafsena  as  well 
as  of  Zanfara,  had  collected  the  tribute  of  both  provinces,  and  was 
soon  to  start,  with  his  treasure  and  the  articles  he  had  purchased 
there,  on  his  home  journey,  so  that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  time 
enough  for  sending  some  of  my  people  to  E^ano  to  make  there  the 
necessary  purchases ;  but  circumstances  which  I  shall  soon  men- 
tion  delayed  us  so  much  that  there  would  have  been  ample  op- 
portunity for  doing  so,  and  thus  saving  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  The  ghaladima  was  a  simple,  straightforward  man,  not 
very  inteUigent,  certainly,  nor  generous,  but  good-natured  and  so- 
ciable. Bom  of  a  female  slave,  he  had  very  little  about  him  of 
the  general  characteristics  of  the  Fiilbe,  being  tall  and  broad-shoul- 
dered, with  a  large  head,  broad  features,  and  tolerably  dark  com- 
plexion. 

I  made  some  considerable  purchases  in  this  place,  amounting 
altogether  to  1,308,000  shells,  employing  the  greatest  part  of  my 
cash  in  providing  myself  with  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures 
of  E^o  and  Nupe,  in  order  to  pave  my  way,  by  means  of  these 
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favorite  articles,  through  the  countries  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Niger,  where  nothing  is  esteemed  more  highly  than  these  native 
manufactures.*  But,  as  I  afterward  found  out,  I  sustained  a  con- 
siderable loss  in  buying  the  Nupe  tobed  here,  at  least  20  per  cent 
dearer  than  I  should  have  been  able  to  do  in  Gando ;  but  this  I 
could  not  possibly  know  beforehand,  nor  was  it  my  previous  in- 
tention to  make  any  stay  in  that  place,  where  large  parcels  of 
these  articles  are  never  brought  into  the  markel.  I  also  added  to 
my  store  a  few  more  articles  of  Arab  manufacture,  there  having 
arrived,  on  the  5th  of  March,  a  very  numerous  caravan  of  Ghadam- 
si  and  other  people  fix>m  the  north,  with  not  less  than  fix)m  400  to 
300  camels,  but  without  bringing  me  even  a  single  line,  either  from 
my  friends  in  Europe  or  even  fix)m  those  in  Africa.  Having  like- 
wise arranged  with  'Alf  el  A'geren,  the  Mdjebri  who  accompanied 
me  from  Kukawa,  buying  from  him  what  little  merchandise  he 
had,  and  taking  him  into  my  service  for  nine  dollars  a  month,  I 
prepared  every  thing  for  my  journey ;  and  I  was  extremely  anx- 
ious to  be  gone,  as  the  rainy  season  was  fast  approaching.  On  the 
26th  of  February  evident  signs  were  observed  of  the  approach  of ' 
the  wet  season,  the  whole  southern  quarter  of  the  heavens  being 
thickly  overcast  with  clouds,  while  the  air  also  was  extremely 
damp,  just  as  afler  a  shower.  Mounting  on  horseback  in  order  to 
observe  better  these  forerunners  of  the  "  damana,"  I  clearly  distin- 
guished that  it  was  raining  in  the  direction  of  Zariya  and  Niipe, 
and  even  in  our  immediate  neighborhood  a  few  drops  fell.  In 
die  course  of  the  evening  the  freshness  and  coolness  of  the  air  was 
most  delicious,  just  as  is  the  case  after  a  fall  of  rain,  and  summer 
lightning  was  flashing  through  the  southern  sky. 

*  I  bonght  here  altogether  75  tifrkedis  or  woman-cloths,  which  form  tho  usual 
itandard  article  in  Timbifktn,  and  from  which  narrow  shirts  for  the  males  are  made; 
35  Uack  tobes  of  Kand  manofactare ;  20  ditto  of  Nifpe  manofactoro ;  20  silk  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions ;  282  black  shawls  for  coyering  the  face,  as  the  best  presents  for 
the  Tawirek.  I  ahio  bonght  here,  besides,  four  yery  good  cloth  bemdscs  from  some 
Tsw^  traders  lately  arriyed  from  their  country  with  horses,  and  some  other  little 
merchandise,  and  half  a  doien  of  **  hamafl,"  or  sword-hangings,  of  red  silk  of  Fas 
mannfactore.  I  also  proyided  myself  here  with  water-skins  and  kulabn,  or  large 
ikins  for  coyering  the  loggage  for  the  whole  of  my  journey.  No  place  in  tho  whole 
of  Negroland  is  so  famous  for  excellent  leather  and  the  art  of  tanning  as  Kdtsena ; 
and  if  I  had  taken  a  larger  supply  of  these  articles  with  me  it  would  haye  been  yery 
profitable ;  but  of  course  these  leather  articles  require  a  great  deal  of  room.  I  also 
bonght  a  good  quantity  of  the  tobacco  of  Kitsena,  which  is  held  in  great  estimation 
eyen  in  Timbiiktu,  wUther  the  excellent  tobacco  from  W^  Nifn  is  brought  in  con- 
liderable  quantity. 
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The  ghaladima  was  also  very  anxious  to  be  gone ;  but  the  anny 
of  the  Goberawa  being  ready  to  start  on  an  expedition,  on  a  grand 
scale,  against  the  territory  of  the  Fiilbe,  we  could  not  leave  the 
place  before  we  knew  exactly  what  direction  the  hostile  army 
would  take.  They  having  at  length  set  out  on  their  foray  on  the 
7th  of  March,  we  began  to  watch  their  movements  very  anxious- 
ly, each  of  these  two  powers — ^the  independent  pagans  as  well  as 
the  conquering  Fulbe — having  in  their  pay  numbers  of  spies  in 
the  towns  of  their  enemies.  Only  two  days  before  the  Goberawa 
left  their  home  they  killed  Bii^Bakr,  the  chief  spy  whom  ^Aliyu, 
sultan  of  S6koto,  entertained  in  their  town. 

In  the  company  of  the  ghaladima  there  was  a  younger  brother 
of  his,  of  the  name  of  Al-hattu,  who  had  lost  the  better  portion  of 
the  character  of  a  free  man  by  a  mixture  of  slave-blood,  and  be- 
haved at  times  like  the  most  intolerable  beggar ;  but  he  proved 
of  great  service  to  me  in  my  endeavor  to  become  acquainted  with 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 

Besides  this  man,  my  principal  acquaintance  during  my  stay  in 
E^atsena  this  time  was  a  Tawati  of  the  name  of 'Abd  e'  Eahman,  a 
very  amiable  and  social  m^,  and,  as  a  faki,  possessing  a  certain 
degree  of  learning.  He  had  been  a  great  friend  of  the  Sultan 
Bello,  and  expatiated  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  quali- 
ties and  achievements  of  this  distinguished  ruler  of  Negroland. 
He  also  gave  me  the  first  hints  of  some  of  the  most  important 
subjects  relating  to  the  geography  and  history  of  western  Negro- 
land,  and  called  my  attention  particularly  to  a  man  whom  he  rep- 
resented as  the  most  learned  of  the  present  generation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sokoto,  and  from  whom,  he  assured  me,  I  should  not 
fail  to  obtain  what  information  I  wanted.  This  man  was '  Abd  el 
Evader  dan  Taffa  (meaning  the  son  of  Mustapha),  on  whose  stores 
of  knowledge  I  drew  largely.  My  intercourse  with  '  Abd  e'  Eah- 
man was  occasionally  interrupted  by  an  amicable  tilt  at  our  re- 
spective creeds.  On  one  occasion,  when  my  learned  friend  was 
endeavoring  to  convince  me  of  the  propriety  of  polygamy,  he  ad- 
duced as  an  illustration  that  in  matters  of  the  table  we  did  not 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  dish,  but  took  a  little  fowl,  a  little 
fish,  and  a  little  roast  beef;  and  how  absurd,  he  argued,  was  it  to 
restrict  ourselves,  in  the  intercourse  with  the  other  sex,  to  only  one 
wife.  It  was  during  my  second  stay  in  Katsena  that  I  collected 
most  of  the  information  which  I  have  communicated  on  a  former 
occasion  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Hausa. 
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Besides  this  kind  of  occupation,  my  dealings  with  the  governor, 
and  an  occasional  ride  which  I  took  through  and  outside  the  town, 
I  had  a  great  deal  to  do  in  order  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  in- 
habitants upon  my  very  small  stock  of  medicinal  knowledge,  espe- 
cially at  the  commencement  of  my  residence,  when  I  was  severely 
pestered  with  applications,  having  generally  from  100  to  200  pa- 
tients in  my  court-yard  every  morning.  The  people  even  brought 
me  sometimes  animals  to  cure;  and  I  was  not  a  little  amused 
when  they  once  brought  me  a  horse  totally  blind,  which  they 
thought  I  was  able  to  restore  to  its  former  power  of  vision. 

Living  in  Eatsena  is  not  so  cheap  as  in  most  other  places  of 
N^roland ;  at  least  we  thought  so  at  the  time,  but  we  afterward 
found  Sokoto,  and  many  places  between  that  and  Timbuktu, 
much  dearer;  but  the  character  of  dearth  in  Katsena  is  increased 
by  the  scarcity  of  shells  in  the  market,  which  form  the  standard 
currency,  and,  especially  after  I  had  circulated  a  couple  of  hund- 
red dollars,  I  was  oftien  obliged  to  change  a  dollar  for  2300  shells 
instead  of  2500. 

I  had  here  a  disagreeable  business  to  arrange ;  for  suddenly,  on 
the  18th  of  March,  there  arrived  our  old  creditor  Mohammed  e' 
Sfiiksi,  whose  claims  upon  us  I  thought  I  had  settled  long  ago  by 
giving  him  a  bill  upon  Fezzan,  besides  the  sum  of  tWo  hundred 
dollars  which  I  had  paid  him  on  the  spot  ;*  but,  to  my  great  as- 
tonishment, he  produced  a  letter  in  which  Mr.  Gagliuffi,  her  maj- 
esty's agent  in  Miirzuk,  informed  him  that  I  was  to  pay  him  in 
Sudan. 

Such  is  the  trouble  to  which  a  European  traveler  is  exposed  in 
these  countries  by  the  injudicious  arrangements  of  those  very  peo- 
ple whose  chief  object  ought  to  be  to  assist  him,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  all  his  friends  in  Europe  think  that  he  is  well  provided,  and 
that  he  can  proceed  on  his  difficult  errand  without  obstacle. 

On  the  19th  of  March  we  received  information  that  the  army 
of  Goberawa  had  encamped  on  the  site  of  the  former  town  of 
Homa,  or  Buma,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  I  must  hold 
myself  in  readiness  to  march  at  an  hour's  notice. 

Meanwhile  the  governor  of  Katsena,  who  had  received  exag- 
gerated accounts  of  the  riches  which  I  was  carrying  with  me,  was 
endeavoring,  by  every  means  at  his  disposal,  to  separate  me  from 
the  ghaladima,  in  oider  to  have  me  in  his  own  power ;  and  his 
measures  were  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  success,  at  least  in  the 

•  See  voL  iL,  p.  676. 
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case  of  my  Arab  companion '  Alf  el  A'geren,  who,  although  a  man 
of  some  energy,  allowed  himself  too  often  to  be  frightened  by  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  people.  On  his  attempting  to  keep  me 
back,  I  told  him  that,  if  he  chose,  he  might  stay  behind,  but  that  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  proceed  at  once,  in  company  with  the 
ghaladfma,  whatever  might  happen.  I  had  the  more  reason  to  be- 
ware of  the  governor,  as,  just  at  the  period  of  this  my  second  stay 
here,  when  he  knew  I  was  going  to  his  liege  lord,  I  had  had  an- 
other opportunity  of  becoming  fully  aware  of  the  flagrant  injus- 
tice exercised  by  him  and  his  ministers.  For  the  sherif,  who,  as  I 
have  said,  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  Zinder,  having 
died  here  of  dysentery  soon  after  our  arrival,  he  seized  upon  what 
little  property  he  had  left;,  notwithstanding  that  person  had  placed 
himself,  in  some  respects,  under  my  protection ;  and  although  he 
pretended  he  would  send  i\  to  his  relatives,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  or  his  people  kept  it  back.  The  safety  of  the  property  of  any 
European  who  should  die  in  these  regions  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  treaty  to  be  concluded  with  a  native  chief;  but  no 
such  contingency  was  provided  for  in  draughts  of  the  treaties 
which  we  took  with  us. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

JOURNEY  FROM  KA'tSENA  TO  SO'KOTO. 

Monday^  March  21sL  The  whole  town  was  in  motion  when  we 
left;  for  the  governor  himself  was  to  accompany  us  for  some  days' 
journey,  as  the  whole  country  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger,  and  farther  on  he  was  to  send  a  numerous  escort  along 
with  us.  It  was  a  fine  morning,  and,  though  the  rainy  season  had 
not  yet  set  in  in  this  province,  many  of  the  trees  were  clad  already 
in  a  new  dress,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  the  fertilizing  power  of  the 
more  favored  season. 

The  hajilij  had  begun,  about  the  commencement  of  March,  to 
put  out  new  foliage  and  shoots  of  young  fruit ;  and  the  dorowa  or 
Parkia  exhibited  its  blossoms  of  the  most  beautiful  purple,  hang- 
ing down  to  a  great  length  from  the  branches.  The  dor6wa, 
which  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  whole  of  B6mu,  constitutes  here 
the  chief  representative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  from  the 
beans  of  this  tree  that  the  natives  prepare  the  vegetable  cakes 
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called  "  doddwa,"  with  which  they  season  their  food.*  Next  to 
this  tree  another  one,  which  J  had  not  seen  before,  called  here 
"  rdnhu,"  and  at  present  full  of  small  yellow  blossoms,  was  most 
common. 

The  first  day  we  made  only  a  short  march  of  about  three  miles, 
to  a  village  called  Kabakawa,  where  the  ghaladima  had  taken  up 
his  quarters.  I  had  scarcely  dismounted,  under  a  tree  at  the  side 
of  the  village,  when  my  protector  called  upon  me,  and  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  invited  me,  urgently,  to  take  up  my  quarters  in- 
side the  village,  stating  that  the  neighborhood  was  not  quite  safe, 
as  the  Goberawa  had  carried  away  three  women  from  this  very 
village  the  preceding  day.  I,  however,  preferred  my  tent  and 
the  open  air,  and  felt  very  httle  iaclination  to  confide  my  valu- 
able property,  on  which  depended  entirely  the  success  of  my  en- 
terprise, to  the  huts,  which  are  apt  to  catch  fire  at  any  moment ; 
for,  while  I  could  not  combat  against  nature,  I  had  confidence 
enough  in  my  arms  and  in  my  watchfulness  not  to  be  afiraid  of 
thieves  and  robbers.f 

In  the,  afternoon  the  ghaladima  came  out  of  the  hamlet,  and 
took  his  seat  under  a  neighboring  tree,  when  I  returned  his  visit 
of  the  morning,  and  endeavored  to  open  with  him  and  his  com- 
panions a  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse ;  for  I  was  only  too 
happy  to  get  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lawless  governor  of  Katsena, 
who,  I  felt  convinced,  would  not  have  been  deterred  by  any  scru- 
ples from  possessing  himself  of  my  riches ;  indeed,  he  had  gone  so 
far  as  to  tell  me  that  if  I  possessed  any  thing  of  value,  such  as 
pistols  handsomely  mounted,  I  should  give  them  to  him  rather 
than  to  the  Sultan  of  S6koto,  for  that  he  himself  was  the  emfr  el 
Miimenin ;  nay,  he  even  told  me  that  his  liege  lord  was  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  a  pistol. 

Tuesday^  March  22c?.  In  order  to  avoid  the  enemy,  we  were 
obliged,  instead  of  following  a  westerly  direction,  to  keep  at  first 
directly  southward.  The  country  through  which  our  road  lay  was 
very  beautifiil.  The  dordwa,  which  the  preceding  day  had  form- 
ed the  principal  ornament  of  the  landscape,  in  the  first  part  of  this 
day's  march  gave  place  entirely  to  other  trees,  such  as  tall  rimi  or 
bentang-tree,  the  kdka  or  monkey-bread-tree,  and  the  delcSb  palm 
or  gigifia  {Borassus  flahelb/ormisf);  but  beyond  the  village  of 

•  See  the  description  which  Clapperton  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  these  cakes 
ue  prejMured.    (Denham  and  Clapperton*s  Travels,  ii.  p.  125.) 
t  The  wells  here  were  eight  faUioms. 
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D6ka,  the  dor6wa,  which  is  the  principal  tree  of  the  provinces  of 
Katsena  and  Zariya,  again  came  prominently  forward,  while  the 
kaddfla  also,  or  butter-tree,  and  the  alldluba,  aJBforded  a  greater 
variety  to  the  vegetation.  The  aUdluba  (which,  on  my  second 
stay  at  Kano,  I  saw  in  full  blossom)  bears  a  small  firuit,  which  the 
natives  eat^  but  which  I  never  tried  myself.  Even  the  dum  palm, 
with  its  fan-shaped  yellow-colored  foliage,  gave  occasionally  great- 
er relief  to  the  fresher  vegetation  around.  The  country  was  pop- 
ulous and  well  cultivated,  and  extensive  tobacco-grounds  and  large 
fields  of  yams  or  gwaza  were  seen,  both  objects  being  almost  a 
new  sight  to  me ;  for  tobacco,  which  I  had  been  so  much  surprised 
to  see  cultivated  to  such  an  extent  in  the  coimtry  of  the  pagan 
Miisgu,  is  scarcely  grown  at  all  in  B6mu,  with  the  exception  of 
Zmder,  and  I  had  first  observed  it  largely  cultivated  near  the 
town  of  Katsena,  while  yams,  as  I  have  already  had  repeatedly 
occasion  to  mention,  are  not  raised  at  all  in  Central  Negroland 
Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  seen  dotting  the  landscape,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  scenery.  But  the  dis- 
trict of  Maje  especially,  which  we  traversed  after  a  march  of  about 
seven  miles,  impressed  me  with  the  highest  opinion  of  the  fer- 
tility and  beauty  of  this  country.  Here,  also,  wo  met  a  troop  of 
Itisan  with  their  camels. 

Having  then  proceeded  for  about  two  miles  through  a  more 
open  and  well-cultivated  country,  with  extensive  cotton-groimds, 
large  plantations  of  indigo,  and  wide  fields  planted  with  sweet  po- 
tatoes, or  ddnkali,  we  reached  the  village  called  Kulkada,  where 
the  governor  of  Katsena  had  taken  up  his  quarters ;  but,  leaving 
this  outlaw  at  a  respectful  distance,  we  followed  in  the  track  of 
the  ghaladima,  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  for  quarters  in  a 
small  Tawarck  hamlet  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  toward 
the  southeast — a  remarkable  resting-place  for  a  party  proceeding 
to  the  westward.  The  heat  was  very  great;  and  the  dor6wa- trees, 
with  their  scanty  acacia-like  foliage,  which,  besides  a  few  gonda- 
trees  {Carica  Papaya)  and  a  solitary  ngjibbore,  were  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  vegetable  kingdom  here  seen,  afforded  but  insufficient 
shade,  the  dryness  of  the  country  being  the  more  felt^  as  the  sup- 
ply of  water  was  rather  limited. 

I  was  hospitably  treated  in  the  evening,  not  only  by  the  ghala- 
dima, who  sent  me  a  sheep,  but  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hamlet,  who  came  to  visit  me  in  large  numbers.  I  learned  that 
they  were  Imghad,  natives  of  Tawar  Nwaijdud,  the  village  which 
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I  passed  on  my  road  fix)m  Tint^ust  to  A'gades,*  and  that  they 
had  seen  me  in  A'sben,  and  knew  all  about  my  a£&irs.  They 
were  settled  here  as  tenants. 

Wednesday^  March  23rf.  I  had  just  mounted  my  horse,  and  my 
camels  had  gone  in  advance,  when  a  messenger  arrived,  who  had 
been  sent  after  me  from  Katsena,  bringing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gag- 
liufS,  her  majesty's  agent  in  Miirzuk,  a  mere  duplicate  of  a  letter 
already  received,  with  reference  to  the  sending  of  the  box  (which, 
however,  did  not  reach  me),  but  not  a  single  line  firom  Europe. 
We  had  to  retrace  our  road  all  the  way  to  Kiilkada,  and  from 
thence,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles  through  a  dense  forest, 
reached  the  walled  town  of  Kiirayd,  and,  not  being  aware  that  the 
country  on  the  other  side  was  Inore  open  and  offered  a  far  better 
camping-ground,  pitched  our  tent  on  that  side  whence  we  had 
come,  not  far  from  the  market-place,  consisting  of  several  rows  of 
stalls  or  sheds.  A  market  was  held  in  the  afternoon,  and  we 
bought  grain  and  onions,  but  looked  in  vain  for  the  favorite  fruit 
of  the  tamarind-tree,  to  which  we  were  greatly  indebted  for  the 
preservation  of  our  health. 

The  town  was  of  considerable  size,  and  contained  from  6000 
to  7000  inhabitants,  but  no  clay  buildings.  The  wall  was  in  ex- 
cellent repair,  and  well  provided  with  loop-holes  for  the  bowmen^ 
and  it  was  even  strengthened  by  a  second  wall,  of  lesser  height,  on 
the  outside.  The  town  has  three  gates.  The  wells  were  three 
&thoms  in  depth. 

Thursday,  March  2^ih.  The  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
town  of  Ktirayd  seemed  to  surpass  in  beauty  the  district  which  we 
had  left  behind  us ;  and  the  bentang-tree,  the  sacred  tree  of  the 
former  pagan  inhabitants,  rose  here  to  its  full  majestic  growth, 
while,  besides  the  dor6wa  and  the  butter-tree,  the  ngabbore  (or 
sycamore)  and  the  diinnia  appeared  in  abimdance.  The  cultiva- 
tion was  here  limited  to  sorghum  or  Indian  millet.  After  a  while 
the  ground  became  rather  undulating,  and  we  had  to  cross  several 
small  water-courses,  at  present  dry,  while  boulders  of  granite  pro- 
truded here  and  there.  The  path  was  enlivened  by  the  several 
troops  of  horsemen  which  constituted  our  expeditionary  corps. 
There  was  first  the  governor  of  Katsena  himself,  with  a  body  of 
about  two  hundred  horse ;  then  there  was  an  auxiliary  squadron 
of  about  fifty  horse,  sent  by  Ddmbo,  the  governor  of  Kazaure ;  and 
lastly  Kaura,  the  serki-n-yaki,  or  commander-in-chief  of  Katsena, 
♦  See  voL  i.,  p.  313, 
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with  a  body  of  about  thirty-five  well-mounted  troopers.  This  of- 
ficer, at  the  present  time,  is  the  most  warlike  man  in  the  province 
of  Katsena,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  overthrow  and  dis- 
grace of  Sadfku,  the  former  governor,  in  the  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  province  might  fall  to  his  share ;  but  he  had  been  sad- 
ly disappointed  in  his  expectations.  As  for  the  ghaladfma,  he  had 
about  twenty  mounted  companions,  the  most  warlike  among  whom 
was  a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the  name  of  *Omar,  or  Ghomaro, 
who  was  descended  from  a  Piillo  mother,  and,  on  account  of  his 
noble  birth,  had  better  claims  to  the  office  of  ghaladima  than  his 
brother.  Most  of  these  troopers  were  very  fantastically  dressed, 
in  the  Hausa  fashion,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  I  have  de- 
scribed on  a  former  occasion.  Some  of  the  horses  were  fine, 
strong  animals,  although  in  height  they  arc  surpassed  by  the  B6r- 
nu  horses. 

We  watered  our  cattle  in  a  kiirremi  or  dry  water-course,  which 
contained  a  number  of  wells  from  one  fathom  to  a  fathom  and  a 
half  in  depth,  and  was  beautifully  skirted  with  delcb  palms,  while 
a  granite  mound  on  its  eastern  shore  rose  to  an  altitude  of  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  feet.  I  ascended  it,  but  did  not  obtain  a  dis- 
tant view.  Near  this  water-course  the  cultivation  was  a  little  in- 
terrupted; but  farther  on  the  country  became  again  well  culti- 
vated, broken  here  and  there  by  some  underwood,  while  the  monk- 
cy-brcad-tree,  the  diim  palm,  great  nimibers  of  a  species  of  acacia 
called  "arred,"  and  the  "mcrkd"  dotted  the  fields.  The  latter 
tree,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  bears  a  fruit 
which,  when  mixed  with  the  common  native  grain,  is  said  to  pre- 
serve horses  from  worms. 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Kiirrefi,  or  Kiilfi,  and  were  not  a 
little  puzzled  by  the  very  considerable  outworks,  consisting  of 
moats,  which  the  inhabitants  had  thrown  up  in  front  of  their  town, 
besides  the.  three-fold  wall,  and  the  double  moat  which  surroimd- 
cd  the  latter,  as  shown  in  the  opposite  wood-cut. 

The  town  was  said  to  have  been  founded  only  three  years  be- 
fore, being  peopled  from  the  remains  of  other  places  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  enemy.  It  may  contain  from  8000  to  9000  in- 
habitants, but  it  had  recently  suffered  from  a  conflagration.  The 
wall  was  full  of  loop-holes,  and  it  had  a  gate  on  each  side  except 
the  eastern  one. 

Having  made  our  way  with  great  difiiculty  through  the  moats, 
instead  of  taking  up  our  quarters  inside  the  wall,  to  the  great 
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astonishment  of  the  people  we  pitched  our  tent  outside,  at  some 
distance  fix)m  the  western  gate.  Such  was  the  confidence  which 
we  placed  in  our  fire-arms.  A  rocky  eminence,  si^ph  as  are  met 
with  also  inside  the  town,  started  up  at  some  little  distance  firom 
our  camping-ground ;  and  a  majestic  dorowa,  the  largest  tree  of 
this  species  which  I  saw  on  my  jounxey,  shaded  the  place  to  a  con- 
aderable  extent,  but  attracted  a  nimiber  of  people,  who  disturbed 
my  privacy.  The  ghaladima  had  taken  a  northerly  road,  to  the 
town  of  Tsaiirf,  which  he  had  recently  founded,  and  did  not  arrive 
till  the  afternoon. 


L  Onter  entrmnoe,  leading  into  a  Urge  iquare  innonnded  with  a  doable  moat,  and  eontainiDg 
tkm  Irata  for  the  gnarda. 
1  Seeood  entraneef  leading  from  thif  outwork  through  the  outer  moat  which  snrrounda  the  town. 
t.  Gate  leading  into  the  projecting  angle  of  the  wall,  from  which  a  second  gate  leads  into  the  town. 
4  Granite  mounds  inside  the  town.  6.  Onter  moats  of  the  walL         6.  Situation  of  my  tent 

T.  Granite  mount  outside  the  town.  8.  Open  pasture-grounds. 

Friday^  Mardi  2bih,  On  mounting  my  horse  in  the  morning  to 
pursue  my  march,  a  Pullo  came  up  to  me  and  handed  me  a  letter, 
which  he  begged  me  to  take  to  a  relative  of  his  in  Timbuktu. 
This  showed  his  full  confidence  in  my  success,  and  it  did  not  fail 
to  inspire  me  with  the  same  feeling.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town 
inarched  out  their  bands  of  musicians,  who  played  a  farewell  to 
us;  and  the  several  troops  of  horsemen,  in  their  picturesque  at- 
tire, thronged  along  the  path  winding  between  the  granite  .mounds 
which  broke  the  level  on  all  sides.  Groups  of  del<n)  and  diim 
palms  towered,  with  their  fen -shaped  foliage,  over  the  whole 
scenery. 

We  had  now  entered  the  more  imsafe  border  country  between 
the  Mohanmiedans  and  pagans  while  changing  our  direction  fi"om 
south  to  west,  and  the  cultivation  was  less  extensive,  although 
even  here  a  little  cotton  was  to  be  seen.  After  a  march  of  about 
eight  miles  we  traversed  the  site  of  a  deserted  town  called  Taka- 
bawa,  inclosed  between  rocky  cliffs  on  all  sides,  and  at  present 
changed  into  a  large  cotton-ground,  the  inhabitants  having  sought 
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refuge  in  the  more  rocky  district  toward  the  south.  But^  although 
the  destructive  influence  which  war  had  exercised  upon  this  prov- 
ince was  plainly  manifested  by  the  site  of  another  town  which  we 
passed  soon  afterward,  yet  the  country  was  not  quite  deserted,  and 
even  small  herds  of  cattle  were  observed  farther  on.  Meanwhile 
the  dum  palm  became  entirely  predominant,  and  rocky  cliffs  and 
eminences  continued  to  break  the  surface ;  but  beyond  a  rocky 
ridge,  which,  dotted  with  an  abundance  of  monkey-bread-trees, 
crossed  our  path,  the  country  became  more  level  and  open,  en- 
livened by  herds,  and  exhibiting  an  uninterrupted  tract  of  culti- 
vation. 

Thus  we  reached  the  walls  of  the  considerable  town  of  Zukka, 
and  here  again  we  had  to  make  our  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  moats  which  started  off  from  the  walls  as  a  sort  of  outwork, 
when  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  shade  of  two 
large  dor6wa-trces.  Even  here  I  did  not  choose  to  take  up  my 
quarters  inside  the  town,  which  was  full  of  people.  Besides  those 
detachments  which  had  come  along  with  us,  there  arrived  here 
also  an  auxiliary  troop  of  110  horse  from  Zariya,  together  with 
the  governor  of  U'mmadaii  with  twenty  horsemen.  The  Kanawa, 
or  people  of  Kano,  who  were  proceeding  to  Sokoto,  had  contin- 
ued their  march  straight  to  U'mmadaii,  in  order  to  take  up  their 
quarters  in  that  place. 

Besides  numbers  of  sick  people  from  the  town,  who  came  to  so- 
licit my  medical  assistance,  I  received  also  a  visit  in  the  evening 
from  one  of  the  five  governors  of  the  place,  who  bears  the  title  of 
serkf-n-Fdllani.  He  came  to  ask  whether  I  had  not  for  sale 
another  pair  of  pocket  pistols,  such  as  I  had  given  to  the  governor 
of  K^tsena ;  for  my  eccentric  friend  played  with  the  small  arms  I 
had  made  him  a  present  of  all  the  day  long,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
every  body,  so  that  the  rumor  of  my  possessing  such  articles  had 
spread  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Sudan,  and  even  Kaiira  had 
pestered  me  greatly  on  this  accoimt. 

In  the  town  of  Z<5kka  resides  also  the  former  governor  of  the 
wealthy  town  or  district  of  Riima,  mentioned  repeatedly  by  Cap- 
tain Clapperton,  but  destroyed  by  the  Goberawa  afler  the  period 
of  his  travels ;  that  officer  still  bears  the  title  of  serki-n-Riima. 
There  was  a  pond  of  dirty  water  ne^^r  our  encampment,  but  good 
drinkable  water  was  only  to  be  obtained  from  a  water-course  at  a 
considerable  distance,  which,  although  dry  at  present,  afforded 
wells  at  veiy  httle  depth  in  its  gravelly  bottom. 
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Saturday^  March  2&th.  We  remained  here  the  whole  forenoon, 
as  we  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  journey  before  us; 
but,  instead  of  having  leisure  to  prepare  myself  for  an  unusual 
amount  of  exertion,  all  my  spare  time  was  taken  up  by  a  disagree- 
able business,  the  governor  of  Katsena  having  succeeded  in  se- 
ducing fix)m  my  service,  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner,  the  Fer- 
jani  Arab,  whom  I  had  hired  for  the  whole  journey  to  Timbuktu 
and  back,  and  whom  I  could  ill  afford  to  lose.  This  lad,  who  had 
accompanied  Ibrahim  Bashaws  expedition  to  Syria,  and  an  expe- 
dition to  Kordofan,  and  who  had  afterward  resided  with  the  We- 
lad  Slimdn  for  some  time  in  Kanem,  might  have  been  of  great  use 
to  me  in  case  of  emergency.  But,  as  it  was,  I  could  only  be  grate- 
ful to  Providence  for  ridding  me  of  this  faithless  rogue  at  so  cheap 
a  rate ;  and  the  insidious  governor  at  least  had  no  reason  to  boast 
of  his  conduct,. for  the  Arab,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  well 
mounted  and  dressed  in  a  bemiis  by  his  new  master,  took  to  his 
heels,  and,  following  the  track  with  which  he  had  become  ac- 
quaintecl  in  my  company,  succeeded  in  reaching  Zfnder,  and  fix)m 
thence  returned  to  his  native  country. 

We  here  separated  from  most  of  our  companions,  the  governor 
of  Katsena,  as  well  as  the  people  fix)m  Kan6  and  Zariya,  who  were 
carrying  tribute  to  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  remaining  behind,  and 
only  an  escort  or  "r^kkia"  of  fifty  horsemen  continuing  in  our 
company.  The  hostile  army  of  the  Goberawa  being  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, the  danger  of  the  road  farther  on  was  very  considerable ; 
and  the  Kanawa  and  Zozawa,  or  Zeg^zegd,  of  whom  the  latter 
carried  2,000,000  shells,  500  tobes,  and  80  horses,  as  tribute,  were 
too  much  ajfraid  of  their  property  to  accompany  us.  There  had 
also  arrived  a  troop  of  about  100  fataki  with  asses  laden  entirely 
with  the  famous  dod6wa  cakes,  but  they  also  remained  behind. 

The  governor  himselfj  however,  escorted  us,  for  a  mile  or  two, 
to  a  large  koramma  called  Mejidi,  which  no  doubt  forms  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  koramma  of  Biinka,  and  contains  several 
wells,  where  we  watered  our  horses  and  filled  our  water-skins  for 
a  night's  march.  Fine  cotton-grounds  and  fields  of  onions  fringed 
the  border  of  the  valley. 

As  soon  as  we  left  this  winding  water-course  we  entered  a  dense 
forest,  only  occasionally  broken  by  open  spots  covered  with  reed 
grass,  and  we  pursued  our  march  without  interruption  the  whole 
night,  with  the  exception  of  a  shoTt  halt  just  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening.    I  had  taken  the  lead  from  the  beginning ;  and  the  gha- 
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ladima,  who  was  fully  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  of  my  fire- 
arms, sent  messenger  after  messenger  to  me  till  he  brought  me  to 
a  stand,  and  thus  managed  to  get  all  his  slaves  and  camels  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  I  could  only  proceed  very  slowly.  ASter  a  march 
of  little  more  than  twelve  miles  from  the  koramma,  we  entered  a 
fertile  and  picturesque  sort  of  vale,  inclosed  toward  the  north  and 
south  by  rocky  cliffs,  and  intersected  by  a  narrow  strip  of  succu- 
lent herbage,  where  water  is  apparently  to  be  found  at  a  little 
depth.  This  is  the  site  of  the  town  of  Moniya,  which  had  like- 
wise been  destroyed  by  the  Goberawa  three  years  previously. 
Their  army  had  even  encamped  here  the  previous  day ;  and  when 
our  companions  found  the  traces  of  their  footsteps,  which  indi- 
cated that  they  had  taken  an  easterly  direction,  all  the  people 
were  seized  with  fright,  and  the  intention  which  had  been  enter- 
tained of  resting  here  for  a  few  hours  of  the  night  was  given  up, 
and  with  an  advanced  guard  of  twenty  horse,  and  a  guard  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty,  we  kept  cautiously  and  anxiousjy  on. 

About  midnight  we  again  entered  a  dense  forest,  consisting 
chiefly  of  underwood.  We  marched  the  whole  night,  and  emerged 
in  the  morning  into  open  cultivated  country.  "We  then  passed 
several  small  hamlets,  and,  crossing  first  a  small  and  farther  on  a 
larger  water-course,  reached,  a  little  before  nine  o'clock,  the  con- 
siderable place  Biinka,  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  about  twelve 
feet  in  height,  and  by  a  half  natural,  half  artificial  stockade  of 
dense  forest.  In  this  town,  the  governor  of  which  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  ghaladima  of  Sokoto,  my  protector  had  taken 
quarters ;  but,  true  to  my  old  principle,  I  here  also  preferred  en- 
camping outside,  and,  turning  round  the  town  on  the  south  side, 
along  a  very  winding  and  narrow  passage,  through  dense,  prickly 
underwood,  I  pitched  my  tent  on  the  west  side,  in  the  midst  of  an 
open  suburb  consisting  of  several  straggling  groups  of  huts. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  proved  to  be  industrious  and  so- 
ciable, and,  soon  after  we  had  encamped,  brought  me  several  ar- 
ticles for  sale,  such  as  good  strong  ropes,  of  which  we  were  greatly 
in  want.  In  general,  a  traveler  can  not  procure  good  ropes  in 
these  countries,  and,  for  an  expedition  on  a  larger  scale,  he  does 
well  to  provide  himself  with  this  article.  The  ropes  made  of 
ngille  or  the  diim  bush  last  only  a  few  days ;  and  those  made  of 
hides,  which  are  very  useful  in  the  dry  season  for  tying  up  the 
legs  of  the  camels,  and  even  for  fastening  the  luggage,  are  not  fit 
for  the  rainy  season.    We  also  bought  here  a  good  supply  of  tarn- 
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arinds,  plenty  of  fowls  (for  from  thirty  to  forty  kurdi  each),  and 
a  little  milk.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village  at  least  con- 
sisted of  A'sbenawa  settlers ;  and  they  informed  us  that  the  army 
of  the  G6berawa  had  come  close  to  their  town,  but  that  they  had 
driven  them  back. 

The  town  itself;  though  not  large,  is  tolerably  well  inhabited, 
containing  a  population  of  about  5000.  It  is  skirted  on  the  east 
side  by  a  considerable  water-course,  at  present  dry,  but  containing 
excellent  water  close  imder  the  gravelly  surface,  and  forming  a 
place  of  resort  for  nimibers  of  the  gray  species  of  monkey. 

The  approach  of  the  rainy  season  was  indicated  by  a  slight  fall 
of  rain. 

Monday^  March  28^.  The  ghaladima,  whom  the  imminence  of 
the  danger  had  induced  to  fix  his  departure  for  the  next  day,  in- 
stead of  allowing  a  day  for  repose,  had  already  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance a  considerable  way,  when  we  followed  him,  and  soon  after 
left  on  our  right  a  large,  cheerful-looking  hamlet,  shaded  by  splen- 
did trees,  and  enlivened  by  numbers  of  poultry.  Extensive  cul- 
tivated grounds  testified  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
likewise  belonged  to  a  tribe  of  the  A'sbenawa,  or  rather  to  a  mix- 
ed race  of  people.  Having  then  crossed  dense  underwood,  where 
the  Mimosa  Niloiica^  here  called  "  elkii,"  was  standing  in  full  blos- 
som, while  the  ground  consisted  of  sand,  we  reached,  after  a  march 
of  about  a  mile,  the  southeastern  comer  of  the  wall  of  the  consid- 
erable town  of  Zyrmi.  The  water-course  of  Biinka  had  been  close 
on  our  left;,  providing  the  inhabitants  with  a  never-failing  supply 
of  excellent  water,  which  is  found  close  under  the  surface  of  the 
fine  gravel  which  composes  its  bed. 

Zj^rmi  is  an  important  town  even  at  present,  but,  being  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Fulbe,  is  only  capable  of  preserving  its  exist- 
ence by  a  constant  struggle  with  Gober  and  Maradi.  However, 
the  governor  of  this  town  is  not  now  master  of  the  whole  of  Zan- 
fara,  as  he  was  in  the  time  of  Captain  Clapperton,  who  visited  it 
on  his  journey  to  Sokoto,*  the  Fulbe  or  Fdllani  having  found  it 
more  conducive  to  their  policy  to  place  each  governor  of  a  walled 
town  in  this  province  imder  the  direct  allegiance  of  Sokoto,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  whole  country  by  the  rebeUion  of  a 
single  man.  Some  ninety  or  one  himdred  years  ago,  before  the 
destruction  of  the  capital,  this  province  was  almost  the  most  flour- 
ishing country  of  Negroland ;  but  it  is  at  present  divided  into  a 
*  Clapperton,  Second  Expedition,  p.  150. 
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number  of  petty  states,  each  of  which  follows  a  different  policy ; 
hence  it  is  diificult  to  know  which  tovms  are  still  dependent  upon 
the  dominion  of  Sokoto,  and  which  adhere  to  their  enemies,  the 
G6berawa.*  The  town  is  still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  the  west- 
em  more  densely  than  the  eastern  quarter. 

The  direct  road  leads  along  the  wall,  and  close  beyond  passes 
by  the  site  of  the  former  town  Dada ;  but,  in  order  to  water  my 
horse,  I  descended  into  the  koramma,  which  was  here  encompass- 
ed by  banks  about  twenty-five  feet  high,  the  gradually-shelving 
slopes  of  which  were  laid  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  where  onions 
were  cultivated.  Passing  then  a  tract  thickly  overgrown  with 
monkey-bread-trees,  we  traversed  a  straggling  village,  the  whole 
appearance  of  which  left  a  feeling  of  peace  and  comfort  rather 
than  of  the  constant  state  of  warfare  which  prevails  in  this  country. 
But  every  thing  in  human  life  depends  on  habitude ;  and  these 
poor  people,  not  knowing  any  better,  bear  the  state  of  insecurity 
to  which  they  are  exposed  without  uneasiness. 

Numerous  neat  cottages  were  just  being  built;  and  the  western 
end  of  the  village  especially,  being  adorned  by  several  groups  of 
the  g6nda-tree,  or  Erica  Papaya^  had  a  vciy  pleasant  appearance. 
Dyeing-pits  are  not  wanting  in  any  of  the  larger  towns  of  Zan- 
fiu^ ;  and  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  met  our  view  close  beyond 
the  village. 

When  we  again  reached  the  direct  road,  the  neighborhood  of 
our  friends  was  distinctly  indicated  by  a  very  strong  and  not  quite 
aromatic  smell,  which  proceeded  from  the  luggage  of  those  of  the 
caravan  of  native  traders  (or  fataki)  who  had  attached  themselves 
to  our  troop  in  Zdkka,  leaving  their  more  cautious  brethren  be- 
hind. The  merchandise  of  these  small  traders  consisted,  for  the 
most  part,  of  those  vegetable  cakes  called  dodowa,  which  I  have 
mentioned  repeatedly,  and  which  constitute  an  important  article 
of  trade,  as  the  dorowa  or  Parkia,  from  the  fruit  of  which  those 
cakes  are  made,  thrives  in  great  abundance  in  the  province  of 
Zegzeg,  while  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  the  provinces  of  Kcbbi 
and  G6bcr.  Three  thousand  of  these  cakes  constitute  an  ass-load, 
and  each  of  them  in  general  is  sold  in  Sokoto  for  five  kurdf,  hav- 
ing been  bought  on  the  spot  for  one  uri ;  so  that  the  profit,  being 
not  less  than  500  per  cent,  makes  this  commerce  attractive  for 
poor  people,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  state  to  which  this 

*  For  farther  details  on  tiiia  Botject,  sec  Appendix  I. ;  and  for  an  oatline  of  the 
history  of  Zanfara,  see  the  Chronological  Tables 
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road  is  at  present  reduced.  The  return  freight  which  these  petty 
merchants  bring  back  from  S6koto  generally  consists  of  the  salt 
ofFogha. 

Our  fisurther  road  conducted  us  through  a  more  rugged  district, 
intersected  by  numerous  small  water-courses  with  very  rocky  beds, 
and  mostly  covered  with  dense  forest,  only  now  and  then  broken 
by  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  groimd  producing  even  a  little  cot- 
ton. Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Diichi,  the  name  of  which, 
meaning  "  the  rocks,"  served  well  to  indicate  the  peculiar  nature 
of  the  place,  which  has  a  very  wild  and  romantic  appearance — a 

labyrinth  of  rocky  eminences  inter- 
sected by  a  small  ravine,  as  shown 
in  the  woodcut :  the  dwellings, 
which  are  scattered  about  in  sev- 
eral groups,  can  scarcely  be  seen, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  rocks. 
Several  groups  of  diim  palms  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  picturesque 
character  of  the  place. 
Having  got  inside  the  wall,  which  consisted  of  loose  stones,  we 
had  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  fit  spot  for  encamping,  and  at 
length,  having  traversed  the  whole  place,  pitched  our  tent  not  far 
from  the  western  gate,  but  still  inside  the  wall,  in  the  shade  of  a 
fine  tsamia  or  tamarind-tree,  and  close  to  a  small  group  of  huts. 
The  principal  hamlet  lies  nearer  the  east  side.  The  little  water- 
course contained  only  a  very  small  supply  of  water  under  the 
gravelly  surface  of  the  bed;  but  on  my  return  from  the  west  in 
the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  a  foaming  brook  was  rushing 
along  it.  The  interesting  clwuracter  of  the  scenery  induced  me,  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  to  leave  my  tent  and  to  sit  down  for  a 
while  on  a  rock,  which  commanded  the  whole  interior  of  the  town. 
There  I  had  a  charming  prospect  over  the  scene  by  clear  moon- 
light, while  people  were  busily  employed  the  whole  night  collect- 
ing the  small  supply  of  water  from  the  channel  for  their  next 
day's  wants. 

Tuesday^  March  29^.  In  order  to  pass  the  narrow  gate,  if  gate 
it  may  be  called,  I  was  obliged  to  have  the  two  posts  which  en- 
compassed it  on  each  side  removed.  The  whole  country  round 
about  is  rocky,  with  only  a  slight  covering  of  fertile  soil,  so  that 
nothing  but  Indian  millet  is  cultivated,  which  thrives  very  well 
in  rocky  ground.    But  the  country  was  adorned  with  a  tolerable 
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variety  of  trees,  such  as  monkey-bread-trees,  most  of  which  had 
young  leaves,  the  dordwa,  the  kadefia,  and  the  merkc.  While 
crossing  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  people 
bearing  large  loads  of  cotton  upon  their  heads,  which  they  were 
carrying  to  the  considerable  market  of  Badarawa.  This  cotton 
was  distinguished  by  its  snow-white  color,  and  seemed  to  be  of 
very  good  quality. 

Beyond  the  rocky  ridge  the  country  became  more  open,  rich  in 
trees  and  cultivated  fields ;  and  having  passed  a  village,  we  turned 
round  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  walled  town  of  Sabon  Bimi, 
making  our  way  with  great  difficulty,  and  not  without  some  dam- 
age to  the  fences  as  well  as  to  our  luggage,  through  the  narrow 
lanes  of  an  open  suburb.  The  western  side  of  the  town  was  bor- 
dered by  a  koramma  containing  a  considerable  sheet  of  stagnant 
water  of  very  bad  quality,  and  fringed  all  round  by  a  border  of 
kitchen  gardens,  where  onions  were  cultivated.  The  governor  of 
Sab6n  Bimi,  like  that  of  Zyrmi,  is  directly  dependent  on  the  Emir 
of  Sokoto.     The  name  or  title  of  his  dominion  is  Bazay. 

From  hence,  along  a  path  filled  with  market  produce,  we  reach- 
ed the  walled  town  of  Badarawa,  which,  like  most  of  the  towns 
of  Zanfara,  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  a  dense  border  of  tim- 
ber, affording  to  the  archers,  who  form  the  strength  of  the  natives, 
great  advantage  in  a  defense,  and  making  any  attack,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  strategetical  art  in  this  country,  very  difficult. 
In  the  midst  of  this  dense  body  of  trees  there  was  a  very  consid- 
erable market,  attended  by  nearly  10,000  people,  and  well  sup- 
pUed  with  cotton,*  which  seemed  to  be  the  staple  commodity, 
while  Indian  millet  (sorghum)  also  was  in  abimdance.  A  great 
number  of  cattle  were  slaughtered  in  the  market,  and  the  meat 
retailed  in  small  quantities.  There  was  also  a  good  supply  of 
firesh  butter  (which  is  rarely  seen  in  Negroland),  formed  in  large 
lumps,  cleanly  prepared^  and  swimming  in  water :  they  were  sold 
for  500  kurdf  each.  Neither  was  there  any  scarcity  of  onions,  a 
vegetable  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Zan- 
fara, the  smaller  ones  being  sold  for  one  uri,  the  larger  ones  for 
two  kurdi  each.  These  onions  are  mostly  cultivated  round  a 
large  tebki,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town,  which,  even 
at  the  present  season,  was  still  of  considerable  size.  Instead  of 
entering  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town,  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the 

*  It  was  extensively  cultiTated  in  this  proTince  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centarj.    (Leo  AfHcanns,  lib.  vii.,  c.  13.) 
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open  fields,  at  a  considerable  distance  firom  the  wall;  for  I -.was 
the  more  in  want  of  fjresh  air,  as  I  was  suffering  greatly  from 
headache.     The  consequence  was  that  I  could  not  even  indul^  - 
in  the  simple  luxuries  of  the  market,  but  had  recourse  to  my  com- 
mon medicine  of  tamarind  water. 

There  was  some  little  danger  here,  not  so  much  fix)m  a  foreign 
foe  as  from  our  proximity  to  a  considerable  hamlet  of  Tawarek, 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Itisan,  who  have  settlements  in  all  these  towns 
of  Zanfara,  While  endeavoring  to  recruit  myself  by  rest  and 
simple  diet,  I  received  a  visit  from  an  intelligent  and  well-behaved 
young  faki,  M'allem  Dadi,  who  belonged  to  the  suite  of  the  gha- 
ladima,  and  whose  company  was  always  agreeable  to  me.  He  in- 
formed me  that  the  Zanfiirawa  and  the  G6berawa  had  regarded 
each  other  with  violent  hatred  from  ancient  times,  Babari,  the 
founder  of  Kalawa,  or  Alkalawa,  the  former  capital  of  G6ber, 
having  based  the  strength  and  well-being  of  his  own  country  on 
the  destruction  of  the  old  capital  of  Zanfara  ninety-seven  years 
previously.  Hence  the  people  of  Zanfiira  embarked  heart  and 
soul  in  the  religious  and  political  rising  of  the  Sheikh  'Othman 
against  his  liege  lord,  the  ruler  of  Gober.  I  learned  also  that  the 
same  amount  of  tribute,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  carried 
on  this  occasion  by  the  messengers  of  Zariya  to  the  emir  el  Mti- 
menm,  was  paid  almost  every  second  month,  while  fix>m  Katsena 
it  was  very  difficidt  to  obtain  a  regular  tribute,  the  governor  of 
that  town  generally  not  paying  more  than  400,000  kurdi  and  for- 
ty articles,  such  as  bemuses,  kaftans,  etc.,  annually.  It  was  only 
an  exceptional  case,  arising  fix)m  the  exertions  of  the  ghaladima, 
as  I  was  told  that  he  had  sent  this  year  800,000  shells,  besides  a 
horse  of  Tarki  breed,  of  the  nominal  value  of  700,000  kurdf. 

Wednesday^  March  ZOih.  Allowing  my  camels  to  pursue  the  di- 
rect road,  I  myself  took  a  rather  roundabout  way,  in  order  to  get 
a  sight  of  the  tebki  from  which  the  town  is  supplied;  and  I  was 
really  astonished  at  the  considerable  expanse  of  clear  water  which 
it  exhibited  at  this  time  of  the  year  (shortly  before  the  setting  in 
of  the  rainy  season),  when  water  in  the  whole  of  Negroland  be- 
comes very  scanty.  The  ground  consisted  of  fine  vegetable  soil, 
while  the  cultivation  along  the  path  was  scarcely  interrupted ;  and 
in  passing  a  hamlet,  we  saw  the  inhabitants  making  the  first  prep- 
arations for  the  labors  of  the  field.  Cotton  was  also  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  extent  About  a  mile  and  a  half  farther  on,  at  the 
village  of  Sungdrurd,  which  is  surrounded  with  a  strong  keffi,  I 
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ol^fiprved  the  first  nidu,  a  sort  of  light  hut  consisting  of  nothing 
c     •  but  a  thatched  roof  raised  upon  four 

^^^^  poles  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  height, 

^^^^^^^^^  and  affording  a  safe  retreat  to  the  inhab- 

itants, during  their  night^s  rest,  against 
the  swarms  of  musquitoes  which  infest 
the  whole  region  along  the  swampy 
creeks  of  the  Niger,  the  people  entering 
these  elevated  bed-rooms  firom  below,  and 
shutting  the  entrance  behind  them,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut. 

Leaving,  then,  the  walled  town  of 
Bjituru  close  on  our  left,  we  entered  a  dense  forest  richly  inter- 
woven with  creeping  plants,  and  intersected  by  a  large  koramma 
with  a  very  uneven  bottom,  afibrding  sufiicient  proof  of  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  torrent  which  at  times  rushes  along  it.  At  present 
it  contained  nothing  but  pools  of  stagnant  water  in  several  places, 
where  we  observed  a  large  herd  of  camels,  belonging  to  a  party 
of  Itfsan,  just  being  watered,  while  tobacco  was  cultivated  on  the 
border  of  the  koramma.  A  little  farther  on  the  torrent  had  swept 
away  and  undermined  the  banks  in  such  a  manner  that  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  artificial  walls.  We  met  several  natives 
on  the  road,  who,  although  Fiilbe  or  Fdlani  (that  is  to  say,  be- 
longing to  the  conquering  tribe),  and  themselves  apparently  Mo- 
hammedans, wore  nothing  but  a  leather  apron  round  their  loins. 
Thus  we  reached,  a  little  past  noon,  the  town  Sansanne  'Aisa, 
-which  was  originally  a  mere  fortified  encampment  or  "sansanne." 
But  its  advanced,  and,  in  some  respects,  isolated  position  as  an 
outlying  post  against  the  G6berawa  and  Mariyadawa  rendered  it 
essential  that  it  should  be  strong  enough  by  its  own  resources  to 
ofier  a  long  resistance ;  and  it  has,  in  consequence,  become  a  walled 
town  of  considerable  importance,  so  that  travelers  generally  take 
this  roundabout  way,  with  a  strong  northerly  deviation.  Here 
also  the  wall  is  surroimded  with  a  dense  forest,  afibrding  a  sort 
of  natural  fortification. 

Having  entered  the  town  and  convinced  myself  of  its  confined 
and  cheerless  character,  I  resolved  even  here  to  encamp  outside, 
though  at  considerable  risk ;  and  I  went  to  the  well,  which  was 
about  half  a  mile  distant  to  the  south,  and,  being  five  fathoms  in 
depth,  contained  a  rich  supply  of  excellent  water.    Here  a  small 
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caravan  of  people  from  A'dar,  laden  with  com  and  about  to  re- 
turn to  their  native  home,  were  encamped ;  and  I  pitched  my  tent 
on  an  open  spot,  close  to  some  light  cottages  of  Itisan  settlers,  who 
immediately  brought  me  a  little  fresh  cheese  as  a  specimen  of 
their  industry,  and  were  well  satisfied  with  a  present  which  I  made 
them  in  return  of  a  few  razors  and  looking-glasses.  These  Tawa- 
rek  are  scattered  over  the  whole  of  western  Siidan,  not  only  fre- 
quenting those  localities  occasionally  as  traders,  but  even  some- 
times settled  with  their  wives  and  children.  Their  women  also 
did  not  £iil  to  pay  us  a  visit  in  the  afternoon,  for  they  are  extreme- 
ly curious  and  fond  of  strangers. 

When  I  had  made  myself  comfortable,  I  received  a  visit  from 
the  ghaladima  of  the  town ;  he  brought  me  the  compliments  of 
the  governor,  who  was  a  man  of  rather  noble  birth,  being  nobody 
else  but  'AH  Karamf,  the  eldest  and  presumed  suc<Jessor  of  Aliyu, 
the  emir  el  Miimenin.  He  bears  the  pompous  title  of  serki-n-Gd- 
ber,  **  lord  of  Gober,"  although  almost  the  whole  of  that  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Ilaving  taken  his  leave,  the  messen- 
ger soon  returned,  accompanied  by  Alhattu,  the  younger  brother 
of  the  ghaladima  of  Sokoto,  who  was  anxious  to  show  his  import- 
ance, bringing  me  a  fat  sheep  as  a  present,  which  I  acknowledged 
by  the  gift  of  a  fine  helali  bemiis,  besides  a  red  cap  and  turban ; 
and  the  governor  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  my  present  by  send- 
ing mc  also  com  for  my  horses,  and  half  a  dozen  fowls.  In  the 
evening  we  had  a  short  but  violent  tornado,  which  usually  indi- 
cates the  approach  of  the  rainy  season ;  but  no  rain  fell,  and  we 
passed  the  night  very  comfortably  in  our  open  encampment,  with- 
out any  accident. 

Thursday,  March  ZlsL  We  had  a  very  difficult  day's  march  be- 
fore us — the  passage  of  the  wilderness  of  Giindumi — which  can 
only  be  traversed  by  a  forced  march,  and  which,  even  upon  a  man 
of  Captain  Clapperton's  energies,  had  left  the  impression  of  the 
most  wearisome  journey  he  had  ever  performed  in  his  life.  But, 
before  returning  into  our  westerly  direction,  we  had  first  to  follow 
a  northwesterly  path  leading  to  a  large  pond  or  tcbki,  in  order  to 
pro\'ide  ourselves  with  water  for  the  journey.  It  was  still  a  good- 
sized  sheet  of  water,  though  torn  up  and  agitated  by  numbers  of 
men  and  animals  that  had  preceded  our  party  from  the  town, 
and  we  were  therefore  very  fortunate  in  having  provided  our- 
selves with  some  excellent  clear  water  from  the  well  close  to  our 
place  of  encampment.    The  pond  was  in  the  midst  of  the  forest. 
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which  toward  its  outskirts  presented  a  cheerftd  aspect,  enlivened 
by  a  great  number  of  sycamore-trees,  and  even  a  few  del^b  pabns, 
but  which  here  assumed  the  more  monotonous  and  cheerless  char- 
acter which  seems  to  be  common  to  all  the  extensive  forests  of 
Negroland. 

The  beginning  of  our  march,  after  we  had  watered  our  animals 
and  filled  our  water-skins,  was  rather  inauspicious,  our  companions 
missing  their  way,  and  with  bugles  calling  me  and  my  people,  who 
were  pursuing  the  right  track,  far  to  the  south,  till,  after  endeav- 
oring in  vain  to  make  our  way  through  an  impervious  thicket, 
and  afl«r  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  any  thing  but  agreeable  at 
the  beginning  of  a  desperate  march  of  nearly  thirty  hours,  we  at 
length,  with  the  assistance  of  a  Piillo  shepherd,  regained  the  right 
track.  We  then  pursued  our  march,  traveling,  without  any  halt, 
the  whole  day  and  the  whole  night  through  the  dense  forest,  leav- 
ing the  pond  called  tebki-n-Giindumi  at  some  distance  on  our  left, 
and  not  meeting  with  any  signs  of  cultivation  till  a  quarter  before 
eleven  the  next  morning,  when,  wearied  in  the  extreme,  and 
scarcely  able  to  keep  up,  wc  were  met  by  some  horsemen,  who 
had  been  sent  out  from  the  camp  at  Gdwasii  to  meet  us,  provided 
with  water-skins  in  order  to  bring  up  the  stragglers  who  had  lag- 
ged behind  from  fatigue  and  thirst.  And  there  were  many  who 
needed  their  assistance — one  woman  had  even  succumbed  to  ex- 
haustion in  the  course  of  the  night ;  for  such  a  forced  march  is 
the  more  fatiguing  and  exhausting,  as  the  dangers  from  a  lurking 
enemy  make  the  greatest  possible  silence  and  quiet  indispensable, 
instead  of  the  spirits  being  kept  up  with  cheerful  songs,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  But  having  once  reached  the  cultivated  grounds, 
after  a  march  of  two  miles  and  a  half  more  we  arrived  at  the  first 
gdwasii-trees,  which  surround  the  village,  which  is  named  afl^r 
them,  "  Gawasii."  In  the  fields  or  "  karkara"  adjoining  this  vil- 
lage, ^Aliyn,  the  emir  el  Miimenfn,  had  taken  up  his  camping- 
ground,  and  was  preparing  himself  for  setting  out  upon  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Gober  people. 

It  was  well  that  we  had  arrived,  having  been  incessantly  march- 
ing for  the  last  twenty-six  hours,  without  taking  into  account  the 
first  part  of  the  journey  from  the  town  to  the  pond,  for  I  had 
never  seen  my  horse  in  such  a  state  of  total  exhaustion,  while  my 
people  also  fell  down  immediately  they  arrived.  As  for  mjrself, 
kept  up  by  the  excitement  of  my  situation,  I  did  not  feel  much 
fiitigued,  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  strong  enough  to  search,  without 
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delay,  througli  the  whole  of  my  luggage,  in  order  to  select  the 
choicest  presents  for  the  great  prince  of  S6koto,  who  was  to  set 
out  the  following  morning,  and  upon  whose  reception  depended  a 
good  deal  of  the  success  of  my  undertaking.  The  afternoon  wore 
on  without  my  being  called  into  the  presence  of  the  sultan,  and  I 
scarcely  expected  that  I  should  see  him  that  day ;  but  suddenly, 
after  the  evening  prayer,  Alhattu  made  his  appearance  with  some 
messengers  of  the  chie^  not  in  order  to  hasten  my  present,  but 
first  to  give  me  a  proof  of  their  own  hospitality,  and  bringing  me 
a  very  respectable  present,  consisting  of  an  ox,  four  fitt  sheep,  and 
two  large  straw  sacks  or  takrufa  containing  about  four  hundred 
pounds  weight  of  rice,  with  an  intimation,  at  the  same  time,  that 
'Aliyu  wished  to  see  me,  but  that  I  was  not  now  to  take  my  pres- 
ent with  me.  I  therefore  prepared  myself  immediately ;  and  on 
going  to  the  sultan's  we  passed  by  the  ghaladfma,  who  had  been 
lodged  in  a  court-yard  of  the  village,  and  who  accompanied  us. 

We  found  'AKyu  in  the  northern  part  of  the  village,  sitting  un- 
der a  tree  in  front  of  his  quarters,  on  a  raised  platform  of  clay. 
He  received  me  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  good-humor,  shak- 
ing hands  with  me,  and  begging  me  to  take  a  seat  just  in  front  of 
him.  Having  paid  my  compliments  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Queen 
of  England,  I  told  him  that  it  had  been  my  intention  to  have  paid 
him  a  visit  two  years  previously,  but  that  the  losses  which  we  had 
met  with  in  the  first  part  of  our  journey  had  prevented  me  from 
carrying  out  my  design.  I  had  scarcely  finished  my  speech,  when 
he  himself  assured  me  that  at  the  right  time  he  had  received  the 
letter  which  I  had  addressed  to  him  through  the  Sultan  of  A'gades 
(informing  him  of  the  reason  why  we  could  not  then  go  directly 
to  pay  him  our  compliments),  and  that  from  that  moment  up  to 
the  present  time  he  had  followed  our  proceedings,  and  especially 
my  own,  with  the  greatest  interest,  having  even  heard  at  the  time 
a  report  of  my  journey  to  A'damawa. 

I  then  informed  him  that  in  coming  to  pay  him  my  compliments 
I  had  principally  two  objects  in  view,  one  of  which  was  that.he 
might  give  me  a  letter  of  franchise,  guaranteeing  to  all  British  mer- 
chants entire  security  for  themselves  and  their  property  in  visit- 
ing his  dominions  for  trading  purposes ;  and  the  second,  that  he 
might  allow  me  to  proceed  to  Timbuktu,  and  facilitate  my  jour- 
ney to  that  place  (which  was  greatly  obstructed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment by  the  rebellion  of  the  province  of  Kebbi)  by  his  own  para- 
mount authority.    Without  reserve  he  acceded  to  both  my  re- 
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quests  in  the  most  cheerful  and  assuring  manner,  saying  that  it 
would  be  his  greatest  pleasure  to  assist  me  in  my  enterprise  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  as  it  had  only  himaane  objects  in  view,  and 
could  not  but  tend  to  draw  nations  together  that  were  widely  sep- 
arated from  each  other.  At  the  same  time  he  expressed,  in  a  very 
feeling  way,  his  regret  with  regard  to  'Abd  Allah  (Captain  Clap- 
perton),  whose  name  I  had  incidentally  mentioned,  intimating  that 
the  then  state  of  war,  or  "  gaba,"  between  Bello  and  the  Sheikh  el 
E^nemf,  the  ruler  of  Bomu,  had  disturbed  their  amicable  relations 
with  that  eminent  officer,  whom  in  such  a  conjimcture  they  had 
not  felt  justified  in  allowing  to  proceed  on  his  errand  to  their  ene- 
my. In  order  to  give  him  an  example  how,  in  the  case  of  foreign 
visitors  or  messengers,  such  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account,  I  took  this  opportimity  to  show  him  that  the  ruler 
of  Bornu,  although  in  open  hostility  with  the  most  powerful  of 
his  (*Aliyu's)  governors,  nevertheless  had  allowed  me,  at  the  pres- 
ent conjuncture,  to  proceed  on  my  journey  to  them  without  the 
slightest  obstacle.  He  then  concluded  our  conversation  by  observ- 
ing that  it  had  been  his  express  wish  to  see  me  the  very  day  of 
my  arrival,  in  order  to  assure  me  that  I  was  heartily  welcome, 
and  to  set  my  mind  at  rest  as  to  the  fate  of  Clapperton,  which  he 
was  well  aware  could  not  fail  to  inspire  Europeans  with  some  dif- 
fidence in  the  proceedings  of  the  rulers  of  Sokoto. 

With  a  mind  greatly  relieved  I  returned  to  my  tent  from  this 
audience.  The  dusk  of  the  evening,  darkened  by  thick  thunder- 
clouds, with  the  thunder  rolling  uninterruptedly,  and  lighted  up 
only  by  the  numerous  fires  which  were  burning  round  about  in 
the  fields  where  the  troops  had  encamped  under  the  trees,  gave  to 
the  place  a  peculiar  and  solemn  interest,  making  me  fully  aware 
of  the  momentous  nature  of  my  situation.  The  thunder  continued 
rolling  all  night  long,  plainly  announcing  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  though  there  was  no  rain  at  the  time.  Meanwhile  I 
was  pondering  over  the  present  which  I  was  to  give  to  this  mighty 
potentate,  who  had  treated  me  with  so  much  kindness  and  regard 
on  the  first  interview,  and  on  whose  friendship  and  protection  de- 
pended, in  a  great  measure,  the  result  of  my  proceedings ;  and 
thinking  that  what  I  had  selected  might  not  prove  sufficient  to 
answer  fully  his  expectation,  in  the  morning,  when  I  arose,  I  still 
added  a  few  things  more,  so  that  my  present  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  a  pair  of  pistols,  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
in  velvet  holsters;  a  rich  bemus  (Arab  cloak  with  hood)  of -red 
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satin,  lined  with  yellow  satin ;  a  berniis  of  yellow  cloth ;  a  bemiis 
of  brown  cloth ;  a  white  helali  bemus  of  the  finest  quality ;  a  red 
cloth  kaftan  embroidered  with  gold ;  a  pair  of  red  cloth  trowsers ; 
a  Stambiili  carpet;  three  loaves  of  sugar;  three  turbans  and  a 
red  cap ;  two  pairs  of  razors ;  half  a  dozen  largo  looking-glasses ; 
cloves,  and  benzoin.* 

Having  tied  up  these  presents  in  five  smart  handkerchiefs,  and 
taking  another  bemiis  of  red  cloth  with  me  for  the  ghaJadima,  I 
proceeded  first  to  the  latter,  who  received  his  present  with  ac- 
knowledgments, and  surveyed  those  destined  for  his  master  with 
extreme  delight  and  satisfaction.  We  then  went  together  to 
'Aliyu,  and  found  him  in  a  room  built  of  reeds,  sitting  on  a  divan 
made  of  the  light  wood  of  the  tukkurdwa,  and  it  was  then  for 
the  first  time  that  I  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  this  chiefj  for  on 
my  interview  the  preceding  night  it  had  been  so  dark  that  I  was 
not  enabled  to  distinguish  his  features  accurately.  I  found  him  a 
stout,  middle-sized  man,  with  a  round  fat  face,  exhibiting  evident- 
ly rather  the  features  of  his  mother,  a  Ilausa  slave,  than  those  of 
his  father  Mohammed  Bello,  a  free  and  noble  Piillo,  but  full  of 
cheerfulness  and  good-humor.  His  dress  also  was  extremely  sim- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  likewise  bore  evidence  of  the  pure  PiiUo 
character  having  been  abandoned ;  for  while  it  consisted  of  scarce- 
ly any  thing  else  but  a  tobe  of  grayish  color,  his  fiice  was  uncover- 
ed, while  his  father  Bello,  even  in  his  private  dwelling,  at  least 
before  a  stranger,  never  failed  to  cover  his  mouth. 

He  received  me  this  time  with  the  same  remarkable  kindness 
which  he  had  exhibited  the  preceding  evening,  and  repeated  his 
full  consent  to  both  my  requests,  which  I  then  stated  more  explic- 
itly, requesting  at  the  same  time  that  the  letter  of  franchise  might 
be  written  at  once,  before  his  setting  out  on  his  expedition.  This 
he  agreed  to,  but  he  positively  refused  to  allow  mc  to  proceed  on 
my  journey  before  his  return  from  the  expedition,  which  he  said 
would  not  be  long;  and,  acquainted  as  I  was  with  the  etiquette 
of  these  Afirican  courts,  I  could  scarcely  expect  any  thing  else 
from  the  beginning.    He  then  surveyed  the  presents,  and  express- 

*  I  mAj  as  well  add,  that  the  richly-moanted  pistols  which  chiefly  aided  me 
in  obtaining  the  friendship  of  this  powerful  chief,  as  well  as  another  pair  which  I 
afterward  gave  to  Khalflu,  the  ruler  of  Grando,  and  also  several  other  things,  were 
paid  for  with  my  own  money,  which  was  forwarded  to  Tripoli  by  my  family  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Chevalier  Bnnsen,  as  well  as  two  harmonica,  one  of  which  I  gave 
to  'AUyu,  and  the  other  to  the  Sheikh  el  Bak£y. 
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ed  his  satisfaction  repeatedly;  but  when  he  beheld  the  pistols, 
which  I  had  purposely  kept  till  the  last,  he  gave  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  and,  pressing  my  hands  re- 
peatedly, he  said,  "  nag6de,  nag6de,  barka, '  Abd  el  Kcrim,  barka" 
— "  I  thank  you,  God  bless  you,  'Abd  el  Kerfra,  God  bless  you." 
He  had  evidently  never  before  seen  any  thing  like  these  richly- 
mounted  pistols,  which  had  been  selected  in  Tripoli  by  the  con- 
noisseur eyes  of  Mr.  Warrington,  and  surveyed  the  present  on  all 
sides.  It  was  to  these  very  pistols  that  I  was  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  the  friendly  disposition  of  that  prince,  while  the  un- 
scrupulous governor  of  Katscna,  who  had  heard  some  report 
about  them,  advised  me  by  all  means  to  sell  them  to  himself,  as 
his  liege  lord  would  not  only  not  value  them  at  all,  but  would 
even  be  afraid  of  them. 

Soon  after  I  had  returned  to  my  tent  the  ghaladima  arrived, 
bringing  me  from  his  master  100,000  kurdi  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  my  household  during  his  absence ;  and  I  had  afterward 
the  more  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  this  kind  attention,  although 
the  sum  did  not  exceed  forty  Spanish  dollars,  as  I  became  aware, 
during  my  stay  in  Wumo,  how  difficult  it  would  have  been  for 
me  to  have  changed  my  dollars  into  kurdi.  I  then  satisfied  my 
friend  Alhattu,  the  younger  brother  of  the  ghaladima,  whose  be- 
havior certainly  was  far  from  disinterested,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
had  not  proved  quite  useless  to  me. 

Although  we  were  here  in  the  camp  outside,  and  the  people 
busy  with  their  approaching  departure,  yet  I  received  visits  from 
several  people,  and,  among  others,  that  of  a  Weled  Kashid  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed,  who,  on  my  return  from  Timbuktu,  followed 
me  to  Kiikawa  in  the  company  of  his  countryman,  the  learned 
A'hmed  Wadawi.  This  man,  having  left  his  tribe  on  the  south- 
eastern borders  of  Bagirmi,  had  settled  in  this  place  many  years 
before,  and,  having  accompanied  several  expeditions  or  forays, 
gave  me  an  entertaining  description  of  the  courage  of  the  F^llani- 
n-S6koto,  although  he  had  some  littie  disposition  to  slander,  and 
even  related  to  me  stories  about  the  frailties  of  the  female  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  which  I  shall  not  repeat 

Sunday^  April  3d.  Being  anxious  that  the  letter  of  franchise 
should  be  written  before  the  sultan  set  out,  I  sent  in  the  morning 
my  broker,  'All  el  A'geren,  with  a  poimd  of  Tower-proof  gun- 
powder, to  the  prince,  in  order  to  remind  him  of  his  promise ;  and 
he  returned  afl;er  a  while,  bringing  me  a  letter  signed  with  the 
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sultan's  seal,  wluch,  on  the  whole,  was  composed  in  very  hand- 
some terms,  stating  that  the  prince  had  granted  the  request  of 
commercial  security  for  English  merchants  and  travelers,  which  I, 
as  a  messenger  of  the  Queen  of  England,  had  made  to  him.  But 
the  letter  not  specifjring  any  conditions,  I  was  obliged  to  ask  for 
another  paper,  written  in  more  distinct  terms ;  and  although  '  Alf- 
yu's  time  was,  of  course,  very  limited,  as  he  was  just  ai3out  to  set 
out  with  his  army,  even  my  last  request  was  complied  with,  and  I 
declared  myself  satisfied.  I  was  well  aware  how  extremely  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  make  these  people  understand  the  forms  of  the  articles 
in  which  European  governments  are  wont  to  conclude  conamercial 
treatiea  In  regions  like  this,  however,  it  seems  almost  as  if  too 
much  time  ought  not  to  be  lost  on  account  of  such  a  matter  of 
form  before  it  is  well  established  whether  merchants  will  really 
open  a  traffic  with  these  quarters;  for  as  soon  as,  upon  the  general 
condition  of  security,  an  intercourse  is  really  established,  the  rulers 
of  those  countries  themselves  become  aware  that  some  more  def- 
inite arrangement  is  necessary,  while,  before  they  have  any  expe- 
rience of  intercourse  with  Europeans,  the  form  of  the  articles  in 
which  treaties  are  generally  conceived  fills  them  with  the  utmost 
suspicion  and  fear,  and  may  be  productive  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences to  any  one  who  may  have  to  conclude  such  a  treaty. 

The  sidtan  was  kind  enough,  before  he  left  in  the  afternoon,  to 
send  me  word  that  I  might  come  and  take  leave  of  him ;  and  I 
wished  him,  with  all  my  heart,  success  in  his  expedition,  as  the 
success  of  my  own  undertaking,  namely,  my  journey  toward  the 
west,  partiy  depended  upon  his  vanquishing  his  enemies.  Giving 
vent  to  his  approval  of  my  wishes  by  repeating  that  important 
and  highly  significant  word,  not  more  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
than  to  the  Mohammedan  creed,  "  Amin,  amfn,"  he  took  leave  of 
me  in  order  to  start  on  his  expedition,  accompanied  only  by  a 
small  detachment  of  cavalry,  most  of  the  troops  having  already 
gone  on  in  advance.  I  had  also  forwarded  a  present  to  Hamme- 
du,  the  son  of ' Atfku,  an  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Bello ; 
but  he  sent  it  back  to  me,  begging  me  to  keep  it  until  aft«r  his 
return  fix)m  the  expedition.  The  ghaladfma  also,  who  was  to  ac- 
company the  sultan,  called  before  his  departure,  in  order  that  I 
might  wind  round  his  head  a  turban  of  gaudy  colors,  such  as  I 
then  possessed,  as  an  omen  of  success. 

After  all  the  people  were  gone,  I  myself  could  not  think  of 
passing  another  night  in  this  desolate  place,  which  is  not  only  ex- 
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posed  to  the  attacks  of  men,  but  even  to  those  of  wild  beasts. 
Even  the  preceding  night  the  hyenas  had  attacked  several  people, 
and  had  almost  succeeded  in  canying  off  a  boy,  besides  severely 
lacerating  one  man,  who  was  obliged  to  return  home  without  be- 
ing able  to  accompany  the  army.  An  hour,  therefore,  after  the 
sultan  had  left  his  encampment,  we  ourselves  were  on  our  road  to 
Wum6,  the  common  residence  of  'Aliyu,  where  I  had  been  de- 
sired to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladima ;  but 
I  never  made  a  more  disagreeable  journey,  short  as  it  was,  the 
provisions  which  the  sultan  had  given  me  encumbering  us  great- 
ly, so  that  at  length  we  were  obliged  to  give  away  the  heifer  as  a 
present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Gawasii.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  we  did  not  reach  our  quarters  till  late  in  the  evening; 
and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  taking  possession  of  them 
in  the  dark,  having  been  detained  a  long  time  at  the  gateway, 
which  itself  was  wide  and  spacious,  but  which  was  obstructed  by 
a  wooden  door,  while  there  was  no  open  square  at  all  inside  the 
gate,  nor  even  a  straight  road  leading  up  from  thence  into  the  town, 
the  road  hnmediately  dividing  and  winding  dose  along  the  wall. 


CHAPTER  LVn. 

RESIDENCE  IN  WURN6. 

I  SHALL  prefece  the  particulars  of  my  residence  in  Wum6  with 
a  short  accoimt  of  the  growth  of  the  power  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Ffl- 
lani  in  this  quarter,  and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  empire  of 
S6koto. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  any  African  tribe  deserves  the  ftdl  at- 
tention of  the  learned  European,  it  is  that  of  the  Fulbe  {si7ig,  Piil- 
lo),  or  Fula,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Mandingoes;  F^lani  {sing. 
Bafdllanchi)  by  the  Hausa  people,  Fellata  by  the  Kamiri,  and  Ful- 
lan  by  the  Arabs.  In  their  appearance,  their  history,  and  the  i)e- 
culiar  character  of  their  language,  they  present  numerous  anoma- 
lies to  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries.  No  doubt  they 
are  the  most  intelUgent  of  all  the  African  tribes,  although  in  bod- 
ily development  they  can  not  be  said  to  exhibit  the  most  perfect 
specimens,  and  probably  are  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  die  Jo- 
lo£  But  it  is  their  superior  intelligence  which  gives  their  chief 
expression  to  the  Fiilbe,  and  prevents  their  features  fix)m  present- 
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ing  that  regularity  which  we  find  in  other  tribes,  while  the  spare 
diet  of  a  large  portion  of  that  tribe  does  not  impart  to  their  limbs 
all  the  development  of  which  they  are  capable,  most  of  them  be- 
ing distinguished  by  the  smallness  of  their  limbs  and  the  slender 
growth  of  their  bodies.  But  as  to  their  outward  appearance,  which 
presents  various  contrasts  in  complexion  as  well  as  in  bodily  de- 
velopment, we  must  first  take  into  account  that  the  Fiilbe,  as  a 
conquering  tribe,  sweeping  over  a  wide  expanse  of  provinces,  have 
absorbed  and  incorporated  with  themselves  different  and  quite  dis- 
tinct national  elements,  which  have  given  to  their  conununity  a 
rather  varying  and  undecided  character. 

Moreover,  besides  such  tribes  as  have  been  entirely  absorbed, 
and  whose  origin  has  even  been  referred  to  the  supposed  ancestors 
of  the  whole  nation,  there  are  others  which,  although  their  pedi- 
gree is  not  brought  into  so  close  a  connection  with  that  of  the 
Fulbe,  nevertheless  are  so  intermingled  with  them  that  they  have 
quite  forgotten  their  native  idiom,  and  might  be  confounded  with 
the  former  by  any  traveler  who  is  not  distinctly  aware  of  the  feet. 
Prominent  among  these  latter  are  the  Sissflbe,  as  they  call  them- 
selves, or  Syllebawa,  as  they  are  called  in  Hausa,  whom  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  on  my  visit  to  S6koto,  and  who  are 
nothing  but  a  portion  of  the  numerous  tribe  of  the  Wakord  or 
Wangarawa,  to  whom  belong  also  the  Siisu  and  the  so-called  Man- 
dingoes  ;  and  while  that  portion  of  them  who  are  settled  in  Hausa 
have  entirely  forgotten  their  native  idiom,  and  have  adopted,  be- 
sides the  Fulfulde  language,  even  the  Hausa  dialect,  their  brethren 
in  the  more  western  province  of  Zaberma  use  their  own  idiom  at 
the  present  time  almost  exclusively. 

On  the  other  hand,  foremost  among  those  tribes  who  have  been 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  conununity  of  the  Fiilbe  are  the  Tor6de 
or  Torunkawa,  who,  although  they  are  considered  as  the  most 
noble  portion  of  the  population  in  most  of  the  kingdoms  founded 
by  the  Fulbe,  yet  evidently  owe  their  origin  to  a  mixture  of  the 
Jolof  element  with  the  ruling  tribe,*  and  in  such  a  manner  that, 
in  point  of  numbers,  the  former  enjoyed  full  superiority  in  the 
amalgamation ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that,  even  if  we  do  not  take 
into  account  the  Tor6de,  the  Jolof  have  entered  into  the  formation 

*  It  ia,  howerer,  remarkable  that,  according  to  Sultan  Bello*s  account,  in  a  pas- 
sage not  translated  by  Silame,  the  original  idiom  of  the  Tdrode  was  the  Wikoro  or 
Wakord,  which,  if  it  be  tme,  would  render  the  Tordde  the  near  kinsfolk  of  the  Sis- 
eilbe. 
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of  the  remarkable  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fdla  in  a  very  strong  pro- 
portion, although  the  languages  of  these  two  tribes  at  present  are 
so  distinct,  especially  as  far  as  regards  grammatical  structure ;  and 
it  is  highly  interesting  that  A'hmed  Baba  (who,  by  occasional 
hints,  allows  us  to  form  a  much  better  idea  of  the  progress  of  that 
tribe,  in  its  spreading  over  tracts  so  immense,  than  we  were  able 
to  obtain  before  we  became  acquainted  with  his  history  of  Sudan) 
intimates  distinctly  that  he  regards  the  Jolof  as  belonging  to  the 
great  stock  of  the  Fullan  or  Fiilbe,*  although  at  the  present  time 
the  terms  "Jolof"  and  " PuUo"  seem  to  be  used  in  opposition,  the 
one  meaning  a  person  of  black,  and  the  other  an  individual  of  red 
complexion. 

It  is  this  element  of  the  Torode  in  particular  which  causes  such 
a  great  variety  in  the  type  of  the  Fiilbe  community,  the  Tor6de 
being  in  general  of  tall  stature  and  strong  frame,  large  features, 
and  of  very  black  complexion,  while  the  other  sections  of  that 
tribe  are  always  distinguished  by  a  tinge  of  red  or  copper  color. 

But  besides  the  Tor6de,  who,  as  I  have  said,  in  most  cases  as 
well  in  Fiita  as  in  Sokoto,  at  present  form  the  ruling  aristocracy, 
there  are  many  other  nationalities  which  have  been  absorbed  in 
this  great  conquering  nation,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  are  rather 
degraded.  The  most  interesting  among  these  latter,  at  least  in 
the  more  eastern  tracts  occupied  by  the  Fulbe,  are  certainly  the 
Jawambe,  as  they  arc  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  but  rather,  as  they  call 
themselves,  Zoghoran,  or,  as  they  are  named  by  the  Hausa  people, 
Zoromawa.  This  tribe,  which  we  find  at  present  quite  absorbed 
by  the  F^lani,  and,  at  least  in  the  provinces  of  Hausa  and  K<5bbi, 
reduced  to  the  occupation  of  mere  brokers,  we  still  find,  during 
the  period  of  the  A'skia,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sixteenth  century 
of  our  era,  quite  distinct  from  the  community  of  the  Fiilbe  or  F^- 
lani,  as  a  tribe  by  themselves,  settled  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Great  Riv- 
er, where  it  enters  the  province  of  Masina  ;t  and  it  was  this  tribe 
which,  having  been  continually  persecuted  by  the  Songhay  during 
the  height  of  their  sway,  at  a  later  period,  when  that  empire  had 
been  laid  prostrate  by  the  musketeers  of  Morocco,  contributed  the 

*  He  8ays  of  the  Jolof  that  their  character  is  distingaishcd  greatly  from  that  of 
tha  other  FulUn  or  Fiilbe : 

See  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Soc.,  ix.,  p.  536. 
t  A'hmed  Bubtf  in  J.  L.  0.  S.,  p.  560,  555,  and  elsewhere. 
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most  to  its  ruin,  and  conquered  great  part  of  it,  particularly  the 
most  fertile  provinces,  such  as  Bara  and  Karmina. 

Nearly  the  same  character  distinguishes  the  tribe  of  the  Laiibe 
on  the  Senegal,  who,  in  general,  at  the  present  time  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  carpenters,  but,  nevertheless,  at  a  former  pe- 
riod evidently  constituted  a  distinct  tribe.*  It  is  these  degraded 
tribes — ^viz.,  besides  those  above-mentioned,  the  Mabube  or  Mabe, 
considered  in  general  as  weavers ;  the  Gergasabe,  or  shoemakers ; 
the  Waflube,  or  tailors;  the  "Wambaibe,  or  singing  men;  the 
Waiilube,  or  beggars — who  impart  to  the  community  of  the  Fiilbe 
the  character  of  a  distinction  into  castes,  especially  as  all  of  them, 
in  the  imaginary  pedigree  of  the  Piillo  stock,  have  been  carried 
back  to  one  common  progenitor  called  So ;  but  we  find  the  same 
degraded  families  among  the  Jolof  f 

The  absorbing  of  these  western  tribes,  especially  the  Jolof  and 
"Wakor^  by  the  Fulfulde  nation,  furnishes  at  the  same  time  an  un- 
questionable and  unmistakable  proof  that  the  march  of  conquest 
of  the  latter  proceeded  from  west  to  east,  and  not  in  an  opposite 
direction,  as  has  been  the  generally  adopted  view  of  those  who 
have  touched  upon  the  subject    No  doubt  it  is  impossible  for  us, 

♦  3L  EichwalJt,  from  the  account  given  of  them  by  yarions  French  tr&Tclen, 
Bake?,  a^  to  this  tribe,  the  following  interesting  statement,  regarding  them  as  gip- 
Fies :  **  En  effet,  les  ethnographes  consid^rent  habitnellement  les  Laobds  commc  une 
branchc  des  Fonlahs :  mais  ce  fait  n*est  nullomcnt  dc'montr^  ct  noos  avons  nons- 
mcmes  connn  dcs  vovagears  qui  affirmaicnt  que  les  Laobes  poss^daicnt  une  langne 
nationale  dificrente  du  Foulah."  (Journal  de  la  Soci(5td  Ethnologiqae,  1841,  vol. 
L,p.62.) 

t  The  Fiilbo  in  general  divide  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  their  stock  into  four 
groups  or  families,  but  they  by  no  means  agree  as  to  the  particulars  of  the  division. 
I  will  here  give  one  which  is  commonly  assumed : 

1.  The  Jel,  comprising  the  following  sections:  the  Torobe;  XJMrbe;  Ffttobe ; 
J^obe;  Siidube;  U'rube;  Taribe;  Jdllubo;  Bd'nbe;  Sfmbirankobe,  also  called 
NdujigA,  from  their  dwelling-place ;  Feroibe ;  Ntfkkobe ;  Sfllube ;  Sosobe ;  Tdnga- 
bc ;  Waijobe.  Of  these  the  U'rube  arc  again  subdivided  into  five  sections :  the  U. 
Bube,  U.  Feroibe  (distinct  from  the  Feroibe  before  mentioned),  U.  Dildc,  U.  Sfkam, 
U.  Waijobe.  The  J^llube,  again,  are  subdivided  into  three  sections :  the  J.  Yoron- 
gt,  J.  Haire,  and  J.  Mdsina. 

2.  The  B'aiS,  comprising  the  sections  of  the  Gnara  or  Gghara,  the  Sindega,  and 
the  DandjL 

8.  The  Sd,  comprising  the  Jawambe,  the  Miibubo  or  Mabe,  Gergasabe,  Waflube, 
Lailbe,  Wambaibe,  and  Waiflube. 

4.  The  Berl,  comprising  the  Siwilbe,  Jal<5ji,  Kombangkc5be,  and  Kfngirankobe. 

But  besides  these  there  are  a  great  many  other  divisions  of  this  wide-spread  tribe, 
called  from  localities,  some  of  which  I  shall  mention  as  opportunity  occurs.  See  es- 
pecially Appendix  II. 

Vol.  in.— H 
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with  our  fkint  knowledge  of  tlie  migration  of  tribes  in  general,  and 
of  African  tribes  in  particular,  to  explain  How  this  tribe  came  to 
settle  in  the  region  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Senegal,  as  their 
lype  is  distinguished  in  so  very  remarkable  a  manner  from  the 
character  of  the  other  tribes  settled  in  that  neighborhood,  and  evi- 
dently bears  more  resemblance  to  some  nations  whose  dwelling- 
places  are  in  the  far  east,  such  as  the  Malays,  with  whom  M.  Eich- 
waldt,  in  his  ingenious  but  hypothetical  essay  on  the  Fiila,*  has 
endeavored  to  connect  them  by  way  of  Meroc.  I  myself  am  of 
opinion  that  their  origin  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  direction  of  the 
east ;  but  this  refers  to  an  age  which,  for  us,  is  enveloped  in  im- 
penetrable darkness,  while  what  I  have  said  about  the  progress  of 
their  conquest  from  west  to  cast  relates  to  historical  times,  com- 
prising the  period  from  the  fourteenth  century  downward.t  In 
this  respect  the  mission  of  two  religious  chiefe  of  this  tribe  from 
Melle  (where  they  resided  at  the  time)  to  Biri,  the  King  of  Bomu, 
who  ruled  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century, J  is  of  the  highest  interest,  as  it  shows  us 
at  once  that  this  tribe,  even  at  that  early  period,  was  distinguished 
by  its  religious  learning,  and  gives  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  the 
tribe  from  west  to  east.  Some  other  facts  which  have  come  to 
our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  this  tribe  eastward 
will  be  mentioned  in  the  chronological  tables ;  here  I  will  only 
call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  circumstance  that  we  find  among 
the  most  intimate  friends  and  most  stanch  supporters  of  Moham- 
med el  Haj  A'skia  a  man  of  the  name  of  *Ali  Fulanu,  while  in 
general  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Songhay  dynasty,  which  was  be- 
gun by  that  great  ruler  of  Negroland,  to  keep  in  check  this  tribe, 

♦  Eichwaldt  in  Journal  de  la  Socidtc  Erhnologiquc,  1841,  vol.  i.,  p.  2,  et  acq. 
Among  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  this  gentleman  in  order  to  show  a  re- 
lation of  the  Fdlbe  with  the  Malays,  there  is  none  of  any  consequence ;  and  all  his 
specimens  of  words  brought  forward  with  this  object  are  cither  taken  from  bad 
sources  or  proro  nothing,  the  only  striking  similarities  in  the  language  of  these  two 
nations  being  the  words  for  fish  and  spear.  I  speak  here  of  a  special  and  direct  re- 
lationship of  the  Fiflbe  with  the  Malays,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  general  relationship  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  have  lately  been 
pursued  and  demonstrated  with  such  industry  by  Mr.  Logan. 

t  There  may  be  some  remote  affinity  between  the  Fillbe  and  the  South  African 
tribes,  but  this  refers  to  an  ago  probably  not  later  than  the  rule  of  the  Pharaohs ; 
and  the  idea  that  the  Fiflbe  proceeded  from  South  Africa  is  certainly  entirely  erro- 
neous. The  identity  of  a  few  numerals  in  the  FulfiUdc  and  Kafiir  languages  is  ca- 
rious, but  may  be  explained  on  historical  grounds. 

X  Vol.  ii.,  p.  684,  under  B£ri  (IbraWm.) 
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the  conquering  tendency  of  which  could  not  but  become  apparent 
to  intelligent  rulers,  notwithstanding  the  humble  character  of 
"  beiTordji,"  under  which  they  used  to  immigrate  and  settle  in  for- 
eign countries;  and  this  is  the  acknowledged  reason  why  the  Ga- 
bero,  a  tribe  whom  we  shall  meet  in  the  course  of  our  proceedings 
on  the  river  below  Gragho,  have  entirely  forgotten  their  Fulfdlde 
idiom,  not  having  been  allowed,  for  a  certain  period,  to  use  it. 
Whether  it  be  true,  as  the  Fdllani-n-Hausa  assert,  that  Kanta,  the 
founder  of  the  homonymous  dynasty  of  K6bbi,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  originally  a  slave  of  a  party  of 
Fulbe  settled  in  the  country,  a  fact  which,  if  confirmed,  would 
prove  the  early  settlement  of  the  tribe  in  this  coimtry,  I  am  un- 
able to  decide,  although  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  the  course  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  Fulbe  became  strong  enough,  in  the 
regions  on  the  east  side  of  the  I'sa  or  Kwara  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  in  the  struggles  which  ensued  between  the  successors  of 
the  first  Kanta,  while  it  was  a  chief  of  their  tribe,  the  ruler  of 
Danka,  or  Denga,  who,  according  to  A'hmed  Baba,*  first  began  his 
predatory  incursions  into  the  Songhay  territory,  laying  waste  the 
fertile  and  once  extremely  populous  region  along  the  Ras  el  ma. 
It  is  thus  explained  how,  even  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Fiilbe  tribes  were  settled  in  several  places  of  Bagfrmi-f 

But  just  on  account  of  the  vastness  of  the  region  over  which 
they  were  scattered  were  these  people,  while  pursuing  only  their 
own  local  interest,  powerless  even  in  these  loosely-connected  and 
almost  crumbling  kbgdoms  where  they  had  foimd  a  new  home, 
with  the  exception  of  Baghcna,  where  they  appear  to  have  formed 
a  nucleus  of  greater  strength,  but  destitute  of  any  religious  impulse. 
A  new  epoch  for  this  wide-spread  tribe  did  not  open  till  the 
banning  of  this  century,  when,  in  the  year  1802,  Bawa,  the  ruler 
of  Gober,  simmioned  to  his  presence  the  Sheikh  *Othman,  together 
with  the  other  chiefe  of  the  tribe,  and  severely  reprimanded  them 
on  account  of  the  pretensions  which  they  were  beginning  to  put 
forward.  It  was  then  that  'Othman,  who,  being  settled  in  the 
village  Daghel,  performed  the  ofl&ce  of  imam  to  his  coimtrymen, 
and  had  begun  to  give  them  a  new  religious  impulse,  which  raised 
them  above  their  petty  interests,  filled  with  indignation  at  the 
maimer  in  which  he,  the  great  Moslim,  was  treated  by  those  pa- 
gans, was  roused  to  the  attempt  of  making  himself  and  his  tribe 
mdependent  of  the  will  of  the  native  ruler  of  the  country,  and, 
•  Almied  Bfl>^  J.  L.  0.  8.,  vol.  vi^  p.  660.  +  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  550. 
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1  laving  assembled  his  countrymen,  who  now  conferred  upon  liim 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  a  sheikh,  raised  the  standard  of  re- 
volt ;  but  his  proceedings,  at  least  as  far  as  regarded  Gober  and 
the  capital  Alkalawa,  were  far  from  proving  successful  at  the  bo- 
ginning,  he  being  vanquished  in  almost  every  encounter ;  but  the 
fanatical  zeal  of  his  followers,  whom  he  continually  inspired  with 
fresh  energy  by  his  religious  songs,*  was  so  great  that  gradually 
he  overcame  all  these  obstacles,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  laying 
the  foxmdation  of  a  vast  empire,  being  greatly  assisted  in  his  ca- 
reer by  his  brother  'Abd  Allahi,  who,  although  his  senior,  had 
been  the  first  to  pay  him  homage,  and  by  his  son  Mohanmied 
Bello.  He  took  up  his  residence  first  at  Gando,  where  he  was  be- 
sieged for  a  long  time,  and  afterward  at  Sifiiwa,  till,  as  described 
by  Captain  Clapperton  in  the  excellent  and  concise  account  of  this 
strugglef  which  he  has  giyen  in  the  report  of  his  second  journey, 
.  'Othman  ended  his  life  in  a  sort  of  fanatical  ecstasy  or  madness. 

He  was  followed  by  Mohammed  Bello,  who  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce more  order  into  the  empire  thus  consolidated,  and  who, 
on  the  whole,  must  rank  high  among  the  African  princes,  being 
distinguished  not  less  by  his  great  love  of  learning  and  science 
than  by  his  warlike  spirit,  although  his  military  achievements 
were  far  from  being  always  successful.  But  he  has  had  the  mis- 
fortime,  after  enjoying  a  great  name  in  Europe  for  a  short  time  for 
the  kind  and  generous  spirit  in  which  he  received  Captain  Clap- 
perton on  his  first  journey,  to  incur  the  severest  condemnation  on 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  lie  treated  that  same  enterprising 
traveler  on  his  second  journey.  No  doubt  he  was  a  distinguished 
ruler,  but  he  must  not  be  judged  according  to  European  ideas. 
He  had  to  struggle  hard,  not  less  against  the  native  trilx^s  anxious 
to  assert  their  independence,  than  against  his  great  rival,  Moham- 
med el  Kanemf,  the  King  of  Bomu,  who,  just  at  the  time  of  Clap- 
perton's  second  stay,  pressed  him  very  closely,  and,  having  suc- 
cessfully overrun  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Fulfulde  or  Fcllata 
empire,  threatened  Kano.  Hence  this  political  position,  together 
with  the  instigations  of  the  Arabs,  who  feared  for  their  commerce 
with  Negroland  if  the  road  from  the  south  should  be  opened,  will 
account  in  some  measure  for  his  treatment  of  the  English  traveler, 
who  perhaps  urged  his  going  to  the  Sheikh  of  Bomu  with  too 
much  energy.    However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Bello's  successor 

*  I  shaU  communicato  hU  principal  song  in  Appendix  III. 

*  Clapperton*8  Second  Journey,  p.  203,  et  seq. 
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and  brother,  'Atiku,  who  ruled  from  the  year  1832  till  1837, 
would  have  weakened  the  interest  of  the  European  pubUc  in  the 
example  which  Bello  gave  of  an  energetic  and  generous  ruler  in 
those  distant  and  out-of-the-way  regions  if  his  career  had  become 
known  to  them ;  for  he  seems  to  have  fully  behed  the  expecta- 
tion of  "  a  mean  prince,"*  which  he  raised  when  still  Uving  in  his 
retirement  as  a  jealous  king's  brother  without  power  and  influ- 
ence.    But  his  reign  was  too  short  for  consolidating  sufficiently 
the  loosely-connected  empire,  although,  as  long  as  he  lived,  full 
security  is  said  to  have  reigned.    The  spirit  of  independence  broke 
out  more  strongly  imder  his  successor  'Aliyu,  a  son  of  Bello  by  a 
female  slave,  who,  save  a  well-meaning  and  cheerful  disposition, 
does  not  appear  to  have  inherited  many  of  the  noble  qualities  of 
his  lather,  and,  least  of  all,  his  warlike  spirit ;  and  hence  the  la- 
mentable condition  in  which  I  found  this  extensive  kingdom,  while 
there  is  scarcely  any  hope  that  affairs  will  assume  a  more  consoli- 
dated character  before  another  more  energetic  ruler  succeeds  to 
'Aliyu.    Nevertheless,  the  kingdom  or  empire,  even  at  the  present  * 
dme,  still  comprises  the  same  provinces  which  it  did  at  its  most 
flourishing  period,  with  the  exception  of  Khaddja,  the  governor 
c »f  which  has  made  himself  independent ;  but  the  military  strength 
of  these  provinces,  especially  as  regards  cavalry,  as  weU  as  the 
amount  of  revenue,  is  greatly  impaired,  although  the  latter,  col- 
lected from  all  the  provincesf  together,  certainly  exceeds  one 
hundred  millions  of  shells,  or  about  £10,000  sterling,  besides  an 
equal  value  in  slaves  and  native  cloth,  or  articles  of  foreign  prod- 
uce.    The  whole  strength  of  the  empire,  if  the  distracted  state  of 
each  province  allowed  its  quota  to  be  withdrawn  from  thence, 
would  certainly  still  form  an  imposing  force,  viz.,  the  cavalry  of 
the  seat  of  government,  together  with  the  subjected  parts  of  K(5b- 
bi  and  Zanfara,  about  5000 ;  the  cavalry  of  Kano,  from  5000  to 
7000 ;  that  of  Baiichi,  from  1500  to  2000 ;  that  6f  Zdgzeg,  3000 ; 
A'damawa,  2000 ;  Katsena  and  M&aw,  each  about  1000 ;  Kata- 
gum,  1200;  Mannar  and  Sh^ra,  each  500;  BobJru,  600;  Daura, 

♦  This  is  the  term  which  Clappcrton  uses  with  regard  to  him. 

t  There  are  inspectors  of  the  provinces  residing  in  Sokoto  who  are  responsible 
for  the  tribute  being  duly  delivered.  'Abdif,  the  son  of  Gedddo,  has  all  the  follow- 
ing provinces  nndcr  his  inspection :  Kand,  Z<5gzcg,  A'damawa,  Hamarruwa,  S^m- 
bo  Dcgfmsa,  Katagnm,  Sdmbo-Ld,  governed  by  Yciima  A'hmedn.  The  ghaladi- 
ma  Alimeda  has  only  Katsena  nnder  his  inspection ;  the  m^gnji  inspects  Zanfara ; 
Mod^ggel,  Batichi ;  Te'ron  Sambo,  Kazfiure,  the  province  of  D^mbo ;  Dennil  Jodi, 
Daara. 
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400;  Kiizaure,  about  200.  But  we  have  seen  to  what  a  state 
Zanfara  is  at  present  reduced,  while  the  curious  manner  in  which 
K^bi  is  portioned  out  between  the  rulers  of  Sokoto  and  Gando* 
can  not  fail  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  at  the  very  centre  of  power ;  and  as  for 
A'damawa,  there  are  still  so  many  hostile  elements  in  the  interior 
of  that  half-subdued  province,  that  it  is  impossible  to  withdraw 
from  thence  a  particle  of  its  home  force ;  nay,  even  the  province 
of  Kano  is  so  harassed  and  distracted  by  the  continual  inroads  of 
the  governor  of  KhadiJja,  that  the  ruler  of  that  province  is  scarce- 
ly able  to  send  a  few  hundred  horsemen  to  join  the  army  of  his 
liege  lord.  We  have  seen  how  that  same  rebel  governor  of  Kha- 
d^ja  repeatedly  defeated  a  numerous  host,  taken  from  almost  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  had  been  sent  against  him, 
and  we  shall  see  what  were  the  inglorious  manceuvrings  of  'Aliyu 
Iiimsclf  when  he  led  out,  in  person,  his  army  against  the  enemy 
during  my  stay  in  Wum6,  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
a  short  diary. 

Monday^  April  4(h.  Ilaving  entered  my  quarters  in  the  dark,  I 
had  no  idea  of  their  character,  and  it  was  not  till  the  following 
day  that  I  became  aware  .of  it.  They  consisted,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut,  of  a  spacious  court-yard  containing  noth- 
ing but  a  clay  building,  which  comprised  two  apartments  besides 
a  small  granary,  built  of  clay,  but  which  was  covered  all  round 


A* 


1.  Entrance  hut  or  parlor,  flimiBhed  with  two  acat«  of  cUtf  and  two  oonebeB  of  the  tame  materiaL 

9.  Second  hnt,  without  couches.  3.  Open  oonrt-jrard,  overgrown  with  grawi. 

A.  Uut  for  my  chief  servant      6l  Clay  hall,  with  a  store-room  at  the  back.      0.  t^mall  granary. 

♦  See  Appendix  IV. 
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with  straw  at  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect it  from  violent  rains.  The  clay  hall  had  been  built  by  ATdii, 
the  elder  brother  and  the  predecessor  of  the  present  ghjJadfma, 
who  greatly  surpassed  the  latter  in  warlike  energy,  and  who  fell 
in  Zan&ra  during  that  unfortunate  expedition  against  the  G6be- 
idwa,  the  preparations  for  which  Mr.  Overweg  witnessed  during 
his  stay  in  Maradi,  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1851.  The 
principal  apartment  of  this  clay  hall,  supported  by  two  massive 
columns,  with  an  average  temperature  of  94°,  was  an  excellent 
abode  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  when  it  felt  very  cool 
and  pleasant ;  but  it  was  rather  oppressive  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  air  outside  was  so  much  cooler.  But  in  the 
court-yard  there  was  not  the  slightest  shade,  all  the  trees  in  this 
quarter  of  the  town,  as  well  as  the  huts  consisting  of  reed,  having 
been  swept  away  by  a  great  conflagration  the  preceding  year,  a 
young  koma-tree,  which  had  been  planted  at  a  later  period,  only 
just  beginning  to  put  forth  its  foliage.  The  whole  court-yard,  also, 
was  in  a  most  filthy  state,  characteristic  of  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tives in  their  present  degraded  moral  and  political  situation.  The 
first  thing,  therefore,  that  I  had  to  do,  in  order  to  make  myself 
tolerably  comfortable,  was  to  cleanse  out  this  Augean  stable,  to 
build  a  hut  for  my  servants,  and  a  shady  retreat  for  myself.  I 
was  well  aware  that  the  latter,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  make  wa- 
ter-tight, would  become  useless  with  the  first  considerable  fall  of 
rain ;  but  I  entertained  the  hope  that  before  that  time  I  should  be 
able  to  set  out  on  my  journey. 

It  was  market-day,  there  being  a  market  held  here  every  Mon- 
day and  Friday,  although  the  great  market  of  S6koto,  which  is 
much  more  important,  even  in  the  present  reduced  condition  of 
that  place,  still  serves  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages  at  large.  Sending,  there- 
fore, into  the  market,  in  order  to  supply  my  most  urgent  wants,  I 
foimd  that  com,  as  well  as  meat,  was  even  dearer  here  than  in 
Katsena,  100  shells  scarcely  sufficing  for  the  daily  maintenance  of 
one  horse,  and  800  shells  buying  no  more  com  than  500  would 
have  done  in  Katsena,  while  an  ox  for  slaughtering  cost  7000 
shells ;  and  I  bought  two  milking-goats,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  lux- 
ury of  a  little  milk  for  my  tea,  for  2700  shells.  The  only  article 
which  was  at  all  cheap  was  onions.  The  market  is  held  on  a  nat- 
ural platform  spreading  out  in  front  of  the  northwestern  gate,  and 
surrounded  and  fortified  by  a  ditch,  as,  in  the  present  weak  state 
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of  the  Fiilbe,  the  market-people  are  liable  to  be  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  enemy.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  town,  I 
visited  the  following  day,  in  company  with  my  friend  Alhattu, 
who,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  present  I  had  given  him  in  Gra- 
wasii,  and  in  expectation  of  more,  took  me  imder  his  special  pro- 
tection ;  but  in  crossing  the  town  in  a  westerly  direction  from  our 
quarters,  I  was  surprised  at  its  neglected  and  dirty  appearance,  a 
'  small  ravine  which  intersects  the  town  forming  a  most  disgusting 
spectacle,  even  worse  than  the  most  filthy  places  of  any  of  the  de- 
serted capitals  of  Italy.  Emerging  then  by  the  western  gate  (the 
kofa-n-sabuwa),  through  which  leads  the  road  to  Sokoto,  and 
which  was  just  being  repaired  by  the  people  of  the  ghaladima,  in 
order  to  make  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  of  the  rainy 
season,  we  turned  northward  round  the  town.  In  front  of  each 
gate,  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  eminence  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  there  is  a  group  of  wells,  each  with  a  little  round  clay  house, 
where  the  proprietor  of  the  well  has  his  usual  residence,  levying 
on  each  jar  of  water  a  small  contribution  of  five  shells ;  but  there 
are  also  a  great  number  of  wells  fachig  the  northwestern  gate, 
close  to  the  market. 

Leaving  a  small  farm,  belonging  to  my  friend  *Abd  el  Kdder, 
the  Sultan  of  A'gades,  on  our  left,  we  then  turned  round  to  the 
north,  into  the  road  which  leads  to  Salame,  and  crossed  once  more 
the  "  gulbi-n-runa,"  which  takes  its  course  toward  Sokoto,  exhib- 
iting a  very  uneven  bottom,  and  forming  several  pools  of  stagnant 
water.  Here  a  broad  plain  spread  out,  at  present  almost  bare  of 
vegetation,  where  my  poor  camels  searched  in  vain  for  pasture, 
putting  me  to  a  daily  expense  of  800  shells  in  order  to  recruit 
their  strength  by  means  of  "  harawa,"  or  bean-straw,  which  fur- 
nishes the  most  nourishing  food  for  the  camel  in  these  regioiLS, 
though  in  general  it  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for  the  horse. 
Having  thus  fed  my  camels  for  some  time,  I  sent  them  to  a  great- 
er distance,  in  the  direction  of  Sokoto,  between  Dankdmu  and 
G£da-n-manomi,  where  better  fodder  was  to  be  procured. 

After  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  other  parts  of  Negroland,  I 
was  astonished  at  the  naked  appearance  of  the  country  around  the 
capital,  only  a  few  kuka  or  monkey-bread-trees  being  seen ;  but 
the  coimtry  presented  a  very  different  aspect  on  my  return  jour- 
ney the  next  year,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  Gobbr  is  dis- 
tinguished for  its  general  dryness,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  es- 
teemed exceedingly  well  adapted  for  cattle-breeding.    The  fron- 
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tiers  of  the  three  different  provinces  or  territories  (viz.,  Kebbi, 
Gober,  and  A'dar)  join  in  this  comer ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that, 
while  Sokoto  is  regarded  as  lying  within  the  borders  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kebbi,  Wum6  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  conquered 
territory  of  the  province  of  Gober;  while  just  beyond  the  gulbi- 
n-rima,  in  a  northerly  direction,  the  province  of  A'dar  or  Tadlar 
commences. 

But,  to  return  to  my  first  promenade  round  Wumd,  having 
surveyed  the  broad  dry  valley  of  the  gulbi,  we  turned  round  the 
precipitous  clif&  over  which  winding  paths  lead  up  to  the  town, 
and,  having  skirted  for  a  while  a  small  branch  or  koranuna,  which 
farther  on  turns  away,  we  kept  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  town, 
and  re-entered  the  place  from  the  southeastern  comer,  through  the 
gate  by  which  we  had  made  our  first  entrance.  Annexed  the 
reader  will  find  a  wood-cut  which  will  serve  to  show  its  situation 
much  better  than  any  description  could  do. 

Meanwhile  the  town  became  more  and  more  deserted,  and  on 
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the  7th  of  April,  Alhattu  and  'Omar,  or  Ghomaro,  the  two  broth- 
ers of  the  ghakdima,  with  numbers  of  other  people,  went  to  join 
the  expedition ;  but  these  fighting  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
care  only  about  their  bodily  comfort,  and  for  a  few  "goriye"  or 
K61a  nuts  would  be  willing  to  sell  the  whole  of  their  military  ac- 
coutrements. It  was  a  great  matter  with  these  warriors  that,  while 
the  old  gorfye  were  nearly  finished,  the  new  ones,  which  were 
just  then  brought  into  the  market,  were  sold  for  the  high  price 
of  120  shells  each.  In  scarcely  any  place  of  Ncgroland  did  I  ob- 
serve so  little  true  military  spirit  as  in  Wum6 ;  and  almost  all  the 
leading  men  seem  to  be  imbued  with  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  their  rule  in  these  quarters  is  drawing  to  an  end. 

Friday^  April  8tli.  It  was  again  market-day,  and  I  made  sun- 
dry purchases,  including  a  small  ox,  for  almsgiving,  as  I  had 
made  it  a  rule,  in  every  large  town  where  I  staid  any  considera- 
ble time,  to  distribute  alms  among  the  poor.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  great  quantity  of  cotton  which  was  brought  into  the  market, 
and  which  show^cd  what  these  fine  vales  are  capable  of  producing, 
if  the  inhabitants,  instead  of  being  plunged  in  apathy  and  exposed 
to  the  daily  incursions  of  a  relentless  enemy,  were  protected  by 
a  strong  government.  This  very  day  we  received  the  news  that 
the  rebellious  Kabawa,  or  natives  of  Kebbi,*  had  made  a  foray 
against  Sefifna,  a  town  situated  on  the  most  frequented  road  be- 
tween Sokoto  and  Gando,  the  two  capitals  and  central  seats  of  the 
power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  these  quarters.  The  neighboring  Fellani 
had  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  town,  and  had  prevented  the  enemy 
from  taking  it,  but  six  horses  had  been  carried  away.  .  Only  a 
few  days  later,  the  news  arrived  of  another  attack  having  been 
made  by  the  rebels  upon  the  town  of  Gando,  the  residence  of  Dy- 
ang-niwa,  one  day's  distance  to  the  south  from  Bfmi-n-Kebbi, 
although  this  time  they  were  less  fortunate,  and  were  said  to  have 
been  driven  back  with  the  loss  of  twenty-two  horses.  Meanwhile 
the  sultan  himself,  with  his  sluggish  host  of  cavalry,  instead  of 
attacking  the  Goberawa,  who  already,  before  we  left  Katscna,  had 
taken  the  field  with  a  numerous  army,  was  said  to  be  stationed  in 
Katiiru.  He  had  been  joined  by  the  governor  of  Zariya  in  per- 
son, while  Kan6  had  sent  only  the  ghaladima  with  the  whole  of 
their  cavalry. 

*  The  national  name  Kibdwa  is  taken  from  the  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Eibi, 
which  was  formerly  in  nse  (exactly  like  the  form  M^i,  Malawa),  but  has  given  place 
to  the  form  Kebbi,  which  is  thus  distinctly  written,  even  in  Arabic,  by  authors  of 
tho  seventeenth  century. 
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From  Katiiru,  *Aliyu  with  his  army,  after  some  useless  delay, 
betook  himself  to  Kauri-n-Namdda,  whence  we  received  news  on 
the  11th,  the  Goberawa  having  meanwhile  taken  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion in  front  of  him,  without  being  able  to  induce  him  to  offer 
them  battle.  The  dread  of  these  effeminate  conquerors  for  the 
warlike  chief  of  the  Goberawa,  the  son  of  Yakiiba,  is  almost  in- 
credible. He  has  ruled  since  1836,  and  the  preceding  year  had 
roused  the  whole  of  the  indigenous  population  of  the  various  prov- 
inces to  a  struggle  for  their  national  and  rehgious  independence 
against  the  ruling  tribe.  This  dread  of  him  has  been  carried  so 
hi  that  they  have  quite  obhterated  his  real  name,  calling  him 
only  Mayaki,  or  "  the  warrior."  While  'Aliyu  was  stationed  at 
Kauri-ji-Nam6da,  and  part  of  his  army  was  in  Dankarba,  the 
A'zena  made  an  attack  upon  Eaya,  a  town  situated  at  a  day's  dis- 
tance from  the  former  place.  But  the  whole  condition  of  the 
country,  to  the  west  as  weU  as  to  the  east,  was  most  deplorable ; 
and  three  native  merchants,  of  the  Zoromawa  or  Zoghoran,  when 
speaking  about  my  projected  journey  toward  the  Niger,  and  be- 
yond that  river  westward,  told  me,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
"babo  hana,"  "there  is  no  road;"  that  is  to  say,  "the  country  is 
closed  to  you,  and  you  can  not  proceed  in  that  direction."  And 
taking  into  consideration  the  low  ebb  of  courage  and  enterprise 
among  the  natives — the  weakness  and  imwarlike  spirit  of  *Aliyu 
— ^the  complete  nulUty  of  Khalflu — the  vigor  of  the  young  and 
warlike  Madem^,  the  rebel  chief  of  Ketbbi,  who,  starting  from  his 
residence  Argiingo*,  distant  only  a  couple  of  hours'  march  from 
that  of  Khalflu,  was  canying  the  flame  of  destruction  in  every 
direction — the  revolted  province  of  Zabdrma,  with  an  equally 
young  and  energetic  ruler,  Daiid,  the  son  of  Ilammam  J^mma — 
the  province  of  D^ndina  in  open  revolt  and  cutting  off  all  access 
to  the  river — ^all  these  circumstances  rendered  the  prospect  of  my 
accomplishing  tins  journey  very  doubtful.  Moreover,  besides  the 
weakness  of  the  two  rulers  of  the  Fdlbe  dominions,  there  is  ev- 
idently a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  courts  of  Sokoto  and 
Gando ;  and  here  we  find  the  spectacle  of  two  weak  powers  weak- 
ening each  other  still  more,  instead  of  uniting  most  cordiaUy  in 
an  energetic  opposition  against  the  common  foe.  For  instance, 
the  young  chief  of  Kebbi,  who  at  present  caused  them  so  much 
trouble,  had  been  previously  a  prisoner  in  Wumo;  but  when 
Khalflu  wanted  to  take  his  Ufe,  'Aliyu  procured  his  liberty,  and 
gave  him  a  splendid  charger  to  boot 
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But  a  European  will  achieve  what  the  natives  of  the  country 
themselves  deem  impossible ;  and  my  friends  the  Zoromawa  mer- 
chants, who  wanted  to  induce  me  to  relinquish  my  project,  had 
perhaps  their  own  private  interests  in  view.  They  probably  en- 
tertained the  hope  that,  in  ease  of  my  being  prevented  from  jDene- 
trating  westward,  I  should  be  obliged  to  sell  my  stock  here,  which 
I  now  kept  back  as  a  provision  for  the  road  before  me.  By  way 
of  consoling  them,  I  gave  them  a  parcel  of  beads  of  the  kind  called 
dankasawa,  which  I  found  useless  for  the  countries  through  which 
I  had  to  pass,  in  exchange  for  some  shells  I  was  in  want  of  for  the 
daily  expenses  of  my  household. 

Meanwhile  I  collected  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning 
the  topography  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  and  the  remarkable 
manner  in  which  the  province  of  Kcbbi  has  been  portioned  out 
between  the  two  empires  of  Gando  and  Sokoto.  I  also  compiled 
an  outline  of  the  history  of  this  country,  which  began  greatly  to 
attract  my  attention.  Meanwhile,  in  order  to  preserve  my  health, 
I  took  a  ride  almost  every  day  out  of  the  town,  and  was,  in  par- 
ticular, much  interested  in  an  excursion  which  I  made  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  16th,  in  a  northerly  direction,  on  the  road  to  Salame, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  great  high  road  to  A'dar  and 
A'gades.  A  cheerful  aspect  was  especially  exhibited  by  the 
village  of  Fachi,  stretching  out  to  a  considerable  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  skirted  by  a  small  water-course,  which  inundates 
and  fertilizes  the  neighboring  grounds  during  the  rainy  season,  so 
that  the  people  are  able  to  raise,  basides  two  species  of  yams, 
namely,  gwaza  and  rogo,  a  good  deal  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  Be- 
yond, a  wide  open  plain  spreads  out,  covered  with  the  plant "  kak- 
ma,"  which  looks  very  much  like  aghiil  {Hedysarum  Alhaffgi). 
But  the  whole  of  this  ground  so  near  the  capital  is  now  very  im- 
safe  tmder  the  weak  rule  of  Aliyu,  and  exposed  to  continual  in- 
roads of  the  energetic  Goberawa ;  and  a  few  days  later  the  village 
of  Salame  itself  was  ransacked  by  the  enemy,  and  a  good  many 
slaves  carried  off.  The  more  desperate  the  condition  of  the  coun- 
try was,  the  more  remarkable  appeared  to  me  the  outwaixi  show 
of  dominion  which  was  maintained ;  in  proof  of  this,  I  may  state 
that  the  very  day  wo  received  the  news  of  a  new  outbreak  of  the 
general  mutiny  of  the  native  tribes,  the  tribute  from  the  provinces 
of  Kan6  and  Zariya  entered  the  town. 

WednesdaT/,  April  20tk.  A  highly  interesting  and  delightful  in- 
terruption to  my  protracted  and  involuntary  stay  in  Wumo  was 
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caused  by  an  excursion  which  I  made  to  Sokoto.  The  first  part 
of  this  road  I  had  already  become  acquainted  with  on  a  former 
ride^  which  had  extended  as  far  as  Dankemu ;  but  at  that  period, 
being  more  intent  upon  inhaling  the  fresh  air  than  upon  laying 
down  the  country,  I  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  the  extensive 
cultivation  of  rice  which  is  going  on  in  this  valley,  while  on  this 
occasion  the  features  of  the  country,  and,  in  particular,  this  branch  . 
of  cultivation,  formed  a  special  object  of  attraction  to  me.  For 
it  was  the  first  time  during  my  travels  in  Negroland  that  I  had 
seen  rice  cultivated  on  a  large  scale;  and  as  we  were  winding 
along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills  to  the  southeast,  crossing  the 
various  small  channels  which  descend  from  them  and  afterward 
join  the  greater  rivulet  which  we  saw  at  some  distance  on  our 
right,  the  country  became  dotted  with  small  villages,  or  "rug- 
ga,"'  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  some  of  them  of  historical 
renown,  such  as  Daggel,  the  village  where  *Othman  the  Reform- 
er had  his  usual  residence  before  he  rose  to  that  great  political 
importance  which  he  attained  in  after  times.  But  such  is  the 
degraded  state  of  these  conquerors  at  the  present  time,  that  even 
this  village,  which,  if  they  had  the  slightest  ambition  or  feeling 
of  national  honor,  ought  to  be  a  memorable  and  venerable  place 
to  them  for  all  ages,  has  been  ransacked  by  the  G6berawa,and 
lies  almost  deserted. 

It  is  at  Daghel  that  the  valley  attains  its  greatest  breadth;  but 
as  wo  advanced,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  it  was  narrower, 
till,  at  the  village  called  Gida-n-manomf,  it  became  greatly  con- 
tracted, shortly  after  which,  the  river  turning  away  to  a  greater 
distance,  the  path  ascended  the  rocks.  It  is  the  same  path  along 
which  Clapperton,  on  his  second  journey,  went  so  repeatedly  from 
Sokoto  to  Magariya,  but  which,  from  the  scanty  information  ob- 
tained from  his  papers  in  this  respect,  has  been  laid  down  so  very- 
erroneously.  In  general,  I  can  not  praise  too  highly  the  zeal  and 
accuracy  (allowance  being  made  for  his  positions  of  longitude) 
with  which  this  eminent  and  successftd  traveler,  who  crossed 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  African  continent  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bight  of  Benin,  has  laid  down  his  various  jour- 
neys. On  the  other  hand,  the  companion  of  his  former  travels, 
Major  Denham,  has  shown  great  inaccuracy,  both  with  respect  to 
distances  as  well  as  to  the  direction  of  his  various  routes. 

The  ground  was  enlivened  by  the  cultivation  of  "  rogo,"  which, 
when  attaining  a  certain  growth,  contributes  greatly  to  the  beauty 
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of  the  scenery ;  but  kiika  or  baobab  trees  were  almost  the  only 
larger  vegetable  production  which  adorned  the  country  during  the 
first  part  of  our  ride,  sometimes  shooting  out  from  between  the 
very  blocks  of  sandstone  with  which  the  hills  were  strewn.  Far- 
ther on,  another  tree,  called  "  kadasi,"  and  a  few  small  tamarind- 
trees  also  appeared,  and  the  tops  of  the  ant-hills,  which  at  times 
form  regular  rows,  were  often  adorned  with  the  fine  fresh-leaved 
bush  "  s<Srkekl"  The  ground,  which  consists  of  black  argilla- 
ceous soil,  "  laka"  or  "  firki,"  as  it  is  called  in  Bomu,  not  yet  fertil- 
ized by  the  ndny  season,  was  cracked  and  torn  asunder,  while  the 
white  "kali  balbald"  {Bupliaga  A/ricana),  which  enliven  every 
district  of  Negroland  where  cattle  are  common,  were  stalking 
about  in  the  fields,  looking  out  for  food.  But  cattle  at  the  present 
time  were  sought  for  in  vain.  Here  they  would  have  found  no 
pasture,  and,  in  consequence,  were  driven  to  a  great  distance,  as  is 
the  general  custom  with  the  Fiilbe  or  Fdllani  of  these  quarters, 
even  those  settled  in  the  province  of  KiLtsena  having  at  times  their 
herds  of  cattle  pasturing  in  the  far-distant  grassy  and  healthy 
grounds  of  Zab<5rma. 

While  the  cultivation  of  rice  prevails  in  the  northeastemmost 
part  of  the  valley,  more  cotton  and  sorghum  were  observed  toward 
the  village  of  Gf  da-n-manom£,  although  the  state  of  the  fields  did 
not  argue  a  great  deal  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
being  rather  obstructed  by  weeds  and  thorny  bushes.  But  far 
more  native  com  is  grown  on  the  other  side  of  Wum6,  so  that  it 
even  forms  a  mercantile  speculation,  on  a  small  scale,  to  carry 
com  from  Wumo  to  S<5koto ;  nay,  even  sheep  are  transported  in 
this  way  for  a  very  small  profit,  being  bought  in  Wumo  for  1200, 
or,  when  on  credit,  for  1400  shells,  and  sold  in  S6koto  for  1500. 

Having  ascended  the  rising  ground  close  beyond  a  source  of 
limpid  water  producing  a  narrow  spot  of  fresh  verdure,  the  rocky 
surface  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  fertile  plain  of  sand  covering  the 
rock  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  while  the  fields  of  the  various  farmers 
were  separated  from  each  other  by  slabs  of  sandstone.  The  labors 
of  the  fields,  however,  had  not  yet  begun ;  and  trees  also  here 
were  scanty,  a  small  mimosa  indicating  the  half  way  or  "  marar- 
raba"  between  the  two  towns,  while  another  village  was  distin- 
guished by  a  single  del6b  palm.  Having  reached  the  highest 
point  of  the  path,  from  whence  we  obtained  the  first  sight'of  S6- 
koto,  we  descended  into  a  deeper  hollow  or  irregular  valley,  adorn- 
ed by  fine  green  fields  of  **  rogo,"  and  bordered  by  living  hedges 
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of  the  ^ux  purgans^  the  nut  being  still  green,  but  having  just 
attained  its  full  size. 

This  was  the  valley  of  Bamiima,  which  is  distinguished  on 
account  of  its  fertihty  and  abundance  of  water,  but  for  this  same 
reason  is  rather  unhealthy,  and,  during  and  shortly  after  the  rainy 
season,  becomes  quite  impassable  for  travelers.  Close  to  the 
source,  which  rushes  forth  from  the  western  cliflfe,  a  small  market 
is  held,  where  travelers  generally  make  a  short  halt ;  but  this  spot 
being  very  narrow,  and  affording  but  Uttle  comfort  for  a  midday 
halt,  we  went  on  a  little  farther,  and  halted  for  an  hour  or  two  at 
the  end  of  the  vale,  under  two  fine  diirremi-trees  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  path.  Here,  where  the  principal  vale  is  joined  by  a 
side  branch,  and  where  the  greatest  amount  of  moisture  is  col- 
lected, the  vegetation  is  especially  rich,  and  a  beautiful  limiin-tree 
full  of  fruit  adorned  the  place,  besides  yoimg  offshoots  of  the  plan- 
tain. But  more  interesting  still  was  a  small  plantation  of  sugar 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  although  the  stalks  were  at  present 
only  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  learned  that  this  piece  of  ground  belonged  to  a 
man  who  not  only  cultivated,  but  even  prepared  sugar;  but  I  did 
not  then  make  his  acquaintance,  as  he  was  absent  at  the  time. 
Meanwhile,  enjoying  our  cool  shade,  we  partook  of  a  very  mod- 
erate but  wholesome  African  luncheon,  consisting  of  a  few  onions 
boiled  in  water,  seasoned  with  some  tamarind  fruit  and  a  little  but- 
ter, which  forms  a  very  refreshing  treat  during  the  hot  hours  of  a 
tropical  climate ;  for  the  onions  hereabout  are  of  excellent  quahty 
and  extremely  cheap,  fifteen  being  sold  for  ten  kurdi. 

Soon  after  starting  in  the  afternoon  we  feU  in  with  a  long  mar- 
riage procession,  consisting  of  a  bride  and  her  mother,  both  moimt- 
ed  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  female 
servants  and  attendants,  carrying  the  simple  household  furniture 
on  their  heads.  At  the  same  time  that  this  interesting  procession 
caused  a  cheerful  intermezzo,  a  greater  variety  of  vegetation  was 
perceptible  at  a  village  on  our  right  Besides  k6ma,  there  were 
a  few  diim  and  del<^  palms,  and  the  fields  were  adorned  with  a 
great  number  of  tamarind-trees,  but  of  small  growth. 

Proceeding  thus  over  the  rocky  ground,  wo  reached  the  small 
rivulet  of  Sokoto,  the  "  gulbi-n-Eaba"  or  **Bugga,"  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  its  upper  course,  where  I  fell  in  with  it  on  my  return 
journey,  gulbi-n-Baktira.  Even  at  the  present  season  it  had  a 
small  current  of  water,  but  only  about  ten  yards  wide  and  ten 
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inches  deep,  and  just  sufficient  for  us  to  water  our  horses.  The 
water  is  regarded  as  unwholesome  for  man ;  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  shallow  wells  or  holes  are  dug  in  the  gravel  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  stream,  in  order  to  supply  the  poor  people.  The 
wealthier  classes  are  believed  to  be  supplied  from  other  quarters, 
although  such  a  presumption  is  very  often  false,  the  water  from 
this  stream  being  merely  sold  to  them  under  a  more  pompous 
title. 

Ascending  then  the  slope  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  and  which  rises  to  about  one  himdred  feet,  and  leaving  a 
spacious  "  marina"  or  dyeing-place  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  our 
left,  we  entered  the  walls  of  Sokoto  by  the  kofa-n-rimi ;  and  al- 
though the  interior  did  not  at  present  exliibit  that  crowded  ap- 
pearance which  made  such  a  pleasing  impression  upon  Clapper- 
ton,  the  part  nearest  the  wall  being  rather  thinly  inhabited,  and 
the  people  being  evidently  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  poverty  and 
misery,  it  made  a  cheerful  impression  on  me,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  dum  palms  and  koma-trees  by  which  it  is  adorned. 

Orders  having  been  sent  beforehand,  I  was  quartered  without 
delay  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladima — a  clay  dwelling  in  tolerable 
repair,  but  full  of  white  ants,  so  that  I  was  glad  to  find  there  a 
"  gado"  or  couch  of  reeds,  where  I  was  able  to  rest  myself  and  put 
away  my  small  effects,  without  being  continually  exposed  to  the 
insidious  attacks  of  these  voracious  insects.  Having  thus  made 
myself  comfortable,  my  first  visit  the  following  morning  was  to 
M6dibo  *Alf,  who  had  already  testified  his  friendship  for  me  by 
sending  me  a  fat  sheep  to  Wumo.  Differing  entirely  from  the 
present  generation  of  beggars,  whose  ignoble  habits  make  a  long 
stay  in  Wumo  or  Sokoto  intolerable,  he  is  a  cheerful  old  man  of 
noble  demeanor,  and  with  pure  Fiilbe  features,  with  which  his 
middle  height  and  rather  spare  growth  exactly  corresponded, 
lie  was  simply  but  neatly  dressed  in  a  white  shirt  and  a  shawl 
of  the  same  color.  Modibo  'All  is  the  oldest  member  of  the 
family  of  the  Eeformer  still  alive,  being  the  son  of  *Ali,  an  elder 
brother  of  'Othman  the  Jehadi,  and  about  seventy-five  years  of 
age.  He  was  seated  in  the  antechamber  of  his  house,  before  the 
door  of  which  his  little  herd  of  milch  cows  were  assembled ;  and 
he  received  me  with  unaffected  kindness.  I  immediately  saluted 
him  as  an  old  friend  and  acquaintance,  and  we  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  cheerful  conversation,  after  which  I  delivered  to  him  my 
present,  consisting  of  a  helali  bemiis,  a  piece  of  white  muslin,  a 
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higt  red  cap  or  "  matri,"  a  small  flask  of  "  6ttar"  of  roses,  two  ra- 
zors, a  pound  of  cloves,  a  loaf  of  sugar,  and  a  looking-glass ;  and 
he  was  particularly  delighted  with  some  of  these  articles,  which, 
on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  road  at  the  present  time,  are 
imported  more  rarely  even  from  Kan<5.  In  former  times  a  great 
many  Arabs  used  to  visit  this  place,  partly  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  partly  in  order  to  obtain  a  present  from  the  sultan ;  but  the 
danger  of  the  communication  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the 
empire  is  so  great  that  not  a  single  Arab  merchant  visits  the 
town.  This  circumstance  can  not  fiiil  to  render  the  conquering 
tribe  more  favorably  disposed  toward  opening  an  intercourse  with 
the  English,  or  Europeans  in  general,  by  way  of  the  Niger.  At 
present  almost  the  whole  traffic  in  foreign  merchandise  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  of  Ghat  and  A'gades,  especially  in  those  of 
Mohammed  Boro,  my  friend  the  fiigger  of  A'gades,  who,  being  a 
native  of  A'dar,  and  having  a  numerous  host  of  full-grown  sons, 
exercises  a  great  influence  upon  commercial  and  even  political* 
affairs  in  these  quarters. 

Having  thus  commenced  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  respect- 
able man  in  the  town,  I  made  a  longer  promenade  through  its  in- 
terior, when  I  found  the  chief  quarter,  which  had  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Bello,  greatly  dilapidated,  and  the  royal  mansion  itself 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  decay.  No  doubt  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  especially  the  males,  had  join- 
ed the  expedition  of  ^Aliyu  to  Zanfara;  but  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  consists  of  Zoramawa  or  Zoghoran,  or,  as  they  are 
called  fiirther  westward,  Jawambe,  a  peculiar  tribe  which  I  have 
mentioned  before,  and  about  which  I  shall  say  more  in  another 
place,  mixed  here  with  the  Im6shagh  of  A'dar,  who  do  not  join 
the  army,  the  war  could  not  exercise  so  great  an  influence  upon 
the  desolate  appearance  of  the  place.  The  Zoromawa,  in  fact,  are 
the  artisans  of  the  town,  and  the  small  tradesmen  and  brokers,  and 
exercise  a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  art  of  working  in  leather,  in 
which  they  are  very  expert,  having  probably  learned  it  from  the 
Bmgedeslye. 

In  endeavoring  to  survey  the  town,  I  first  paid  a  visit  to  the 
market,  which  is  situated  at  its  northeastern  corner,  on  the  brink 
of  the  rugged  slope  which  descends  into  the  valley.  It  was  empty 
at  the  present  time,  only  a  few  slight  sheds  being  made  ready  for 
the  following  day,  when  the  great  market  was  to  be  held ;  and  the 
prospect  over  the  broad  flat  valley  to  the  north  and  northwest,  in 
Vol.  ni.— I 
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the  direction  of  Diinday,  was  iminterrupted,  presenting  at  this 
season  a  scoiched-up  savanna,  while  the  deep  rill  of  the  river  was 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  A  number  of  blind  women,  leaning 
on  their  staves  or  led  by  yoimg  children,  were  seen  carrying  pitch- 
ers of  water  up  the  cliff,  affording  a  sad  proof  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  situation  of  the  town,  where  blindness  is  very  frequent 
Turning  then  westward  from  the  market,  I  reached  the  house 
of  the  late  king  ' Atfku,  where  at  present  his  son  Hamedu  resides, 
who  formerly  had  his  residence  at  Bakiira,  till  that  place  was  taken 
by  the  G6berawa.  The  house  is  in  good  repair,  and  the  quarter 
adjacent  is  tolerably  weU  inhabited — at  least,  better  than  any  other 
part  of  the  town ;  for  Hamedu  is  the  chief  of  the  Sissflbe  or  Sylle- 
bawa,*  who  form  the  principal  stock  of  the  population  of  the  neigh- 
boring hamlets  or  rugga  of  S6koto.  The  different  nationality  of 
these  Syllebawa,  causing  a  diversity  of  interests  and  pursuits,  is 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  *Aliyu,  who  has  been  made 
•sultan  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Torobo,  does  not  like 
to  reside  at  S6koto  as  well  as  at  Wumo,  although  his  residence  at 
the  latter  place  is  greatiy  needed  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
his  power,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  danger  from  the  G6- 
berawa,  who,  if  the  sultan  should  stay  in  Sokoto,  would  endanger 
the  safety  of  all  the  people  living  in  the  open  villages  and  hamlets 
between  the  former  and  the  present  residence ;  and  it  was  on  this 
account  that  Bello  built  the  town  of  Magariya  (the  site  of  which, 
a  httie  to  the  northeast  of  the  latter,  I  have  indicated  on  a  former 
occasion),  which,  however,  was  soon  abandoned  for  Wum6. 

The  chie^  Hdmedu,  was  at  present  absent;  but  I  have  men- 
tioned already  that  I  sent  him  a  present  immediately  on  my  arri- 
val in  Gawasd,  on  account  of  his  influential  position,  although  I 
tiiought  it  poUtic  afterward  to  keep  out  of  his  way  as  much  as 
possible,  in  order  not  to  excite  any  jealousy,  Hamedu  being  one 
of  the  nearest,  if  not  the  very  nearest,  to  the  succession,  but  op- 
posed by  the  greater  part  of  the  present  courtiers.  Passing,  then, 
along  tiie  well-frequented  road  which  leads  out  of  the  town,  we 
emerged  from  the  k6fa-n-' Atfku  in  order  to  obtain  a  first  glimpse 
of  the  country  which  I  was  to  traverse  on  my  road  to  Gando. 

*  I  shall  saj  more  in  another  place  about  this  interesting  tribe,  who,  originally 
belonging  to  the  Negro  stock  of  the  W^Ucor^  have  been  swallowed  np  in  the  re- 
markable migration  and  conquest  of  the  Fiflbo  eastward ;  here  I  will  only  mention 
the  Tarious  sections  into  which  they  are  divided,  at  least  as  far  as  these  eastern 
quarters  are  concerned.  These  are  the  Lobtfrbe,  Ldmbe,  Senfngbe,  Tirdbe,  Wtfibe, 
Jakkdbe,  WaUrbe,  Jagilbe,  and  Jatibe. 
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It  was  an  open  level  tracts  at  present  without  many  signs  of 
vegetation ;  but  that  part  nearest  the  town  was  agreeably  enliven- 
ed by  a  thriving  suburb  extending  as  &r  as  the  k6&-n-Taramnia, 
and  buried  in  a  thicket  of  shady  trees  and  hedges,  thus  presenting 
altogether  a  more  animated  spectacle  than  the  interior  of  the  town 
itael£  Keeping  along  the  machicolated  wall,  here  only  about 
twelve  feet  high  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  following  the 
path  between  it  and  the  suburb,  we  entered  the  town,  and  turned 
our  steps  to  the  house  of  the  gedado,  where  Captain  Clapperton 
closed  his  meritorious  career  as  an  A&ican  explorer. 

The  house  is  still  in  tolerable  repair,  'Abdii,  the  son  of  the 
gedadoy  who,  although  not  very  energetic,  and  still  less  warlike, 
is  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition  and  good  principles,  having  too 
great  a  veneration  for  his  father,  who  did  so  much  toward  em- 
bellishing and  adorning  this  town,  to  allow  his  residence  to  go  to 
ruin.  The  old  gedado  had  long  outlived  his  master  Bello,  and 
if  I  had  proceeded  to  S<5koto  directly  from  A'gades,  I  should  still 
have  found  him  alive,  for  he  only  died  during  my  presence  in 
Ean6  in  February,  1851.  I  will  here  only  mention  that  it  was 
beUeved  for  a  moment  in  England  that  Clapperton  died  from  the 
effects  of  poison ;  but  the  amount  of  fetigue,  privations,  and  sick- 
ness to  which  this  most  eminent  of  African  travelers  was  exposed 
on  his  circuitous  journey,  by  way  of  Niipe  and  E[an6,  from  the 
coast  as  £Eur  as  this  place,  explains  folly  how  he  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  effects  of  the  shock  which  mental  disappointment 
exercised  upon  him ;  nay,  it  is  wonderful  how  he  bore  up  so  long, 
if  his  own  hints  with  regard  to  the  state  of  his  health  are  taken 
into  account 

In  the  evening,  my  old  friend  M6dibo  'All,  and  the  mother  of 
AT)u,  the  elder  and  more  warlike  brother  of  the  present  ghaladfma, 
who  was  slain  by  the  G6berawa  two  years  before  my  visit  to  this 
place,  treated  me  hospitably,  and  I  sent  a  present  to  S'afdu,  a 
younger  son  of  Bello,  who  resides  in  S6koto,  and  is  considered  as 
a  sort  of  mayor. 

Friday^  April  22d.  It  was  the  great  marke^day,  which  was  of 
some  importance  to  me,  as  I  had  to  buy  a  good  many  things,  so 
that  I  was  obliged  to  send  there  a  sum  of  70,000  shells;  but  the 
market  did  not  become  well-frequented  or  well-stocked  till  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  myself  proceeded 
thither.  I  had  taken  a  ride  in  the  morning  through  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  town,  proceeding  through  the  k6&-n-'At£ku, 
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thence  along  the  wall,  toward  the  west,  and  re-entered  the  town 
by  the  kofa-n-^Alf  Jedu,  where  the  whole  quarter  is  very  desolate, 
even  the  wall  being  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  the  fine  mosque,"  built 
by  the  gedado  during  Clapperton's  stay  here,  fiallen  entirely  to 
ruins.  But,  even  in  the  present  reduc^  condition  of  the  place, 
the  market  still  presented  a  very  interesting  sight,  the  numerous 
groups  of  people,  buyers  as  well  as  sellers,  and  the  animals  of  vari- 
ous descriptions,  being  picturesquely  scattered  over  the  rocky 
slope,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  represent  in  the  plate  opposite. 
The  market  was  tolerably  well  attended,  and  well  supplied,  there 
being  about  thirty  horses,  three  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  slaugh- 
tering, fifty  takdrkere,  or  oxen  of  burden,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
leather  articles  (this  being  the  most  celebrated  branch  of  manufiic- 
ture  in  Sokoto),  especially  leather  bags,  cushions,  and  similar  ar- 
ticles, the  leather  dressed  and  prepared  here  being  very  soft  and 
beautiful.  There  were  more  than  a  himdred  bridles  for  sale,  the 
workmanship  of  which  is  very  famous  throughout  all  this  part  of 
Negroland ;  but  especially  a  large  quantity  of  iron  was  exposed 
for  sale,  the  iron  of  Sokoto  being  of  excellent  quality  and  much 
sought  for,  while  that  of  Kan6  is  of  bad  quality.  A  good  many 
slaves  were  exhibited,  and  fetched  a  higher  price  than  might  be 
supposed,  a  lad  of  very  indifferent  appearance  being  sold  for 
33,000  shells ;  I  myself  bought  a  pony  for  30,000.  It  being  just 
about  the  period  when  the  salt-caravan  visits  these  parts,  dates  also, 
which  usually  form  a  small  addition  to  the  principal  merchandise 
of  those  traders  of  the  desert,  were  to  be  had ;  and  I  filled  a  leath- 
er bag  for  some  2000  shells,  in  order  to  give  a  little  more  varietj- 
to  my  food  on  the  long  road  which  lay  before  me. 

April  23c?.  I  took  another  interesting  ride  through  the  kofa-n- 
Dunday  not  following  the  direct  road  to  that  village,  which  lies 
close  to  the  junction  of  the  gulbi-n-Rima  with  the  gulbi-n-Eaba, 
but  not  far  from  the  decayed  northern  wall,  and  thus  crossed  a  con- 
siderable channel,  a  branch  of  the  river,  full  of  water,  being  even 
at  the  present  time  about  fifteen  yards  wide,  and  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  depth,  and  then,  keeping  away  from  the  village,  reached  the 
other  branch,  which  was  narrower,  but  more  richly  bordered  by 
bushes,  and,  following  it  up  in  an  easterly  direction,  reached  the 
point  of  junction,  or  "  megan-gamu." 

The  whole  valley  here  formed  one  uninterrupted  rice-field ;  and 
how  different  was  the  aspect  of  the  country  ftom  what  it  exhib- 
ited on  my  home  journey,  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  of  the 
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following  year  1  A  number  of  small  boats  were  lying  here,  at  the 
aide  of  the  narrow  channel,  but  all  of  them  separated  into  two 
halves,  which  had  to  be  sewn  together  when  their  services  were 
required  for  the  rainy  season.  From  this  point  I  crossed  over  to 
the  road  leading  to  the  village  of  Kord,  where,  two  days  later,  a 
party  of  K^geres  made  a  foray ;  and,  returning  along  this  road 
toward  the  town,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  wall,  we  crossed  another  small  arm  of  the  river,  which,  during 
the  rainy  season,  forms  an  extensive  swamp.  Leaving  then  the 
kofa-n-Kord  on  our  right,  we  turned  roimd  the  northeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  wall,  and  ascended  toward  the  k6£Bt-n-Markd,  which  has 
received  this  name  from  a  tree  of  the  mark^  kind,  although  at 
present  none  are  to  be  seen  here.  Annexed  is  a  sketch  of  a 
ground-plan  of  the  town. 


1.  Market.] 


pUee. 
>f  BeUo, 


BO'ROTO. 
S.  HonM  of  OedAdo,  at  pieient  *Abd6. 


8.  HonM  of  Bello,  now  of  'Aliyn.  very  mneli  in  deear. 
4.  TIoDM  of  'Atikn,  at  pnMnt  Uimedn,  and  dote  to  it  the 
&  KofiMi.Kor&  &  K6ia«-D6oda7. 


4. 
& 
9.  K/>fk.n.'AU  JMo. 


DAoday. 
0.  K6(a-n.'Atika. 
18.  K6fiMi.Mark^ 


9  mosqne  built  hy  Oedldo,  now  in  roini. 
7.  K<Sfa.n.Kad^. 
10.  Kofii^n-Tar&mnia. 
18.  Snbarb. 


Altogether  my  visit  to  S6koto  formed  a  most  interesting  inter- 
mezzo to  my  involimtary  stay  in  the  capital,  although  it  could  not 
fiedl  to  give  me  a  ferther  insight  into  the  frail  character  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Fiilbe  over  these  regions ;  and  during  my  stay  here 
I  certainly  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  inhospitable  treatment,  as 
my  friend  Modibo  'Alf  sent  me  every  day  a  large  basin  of  ftirii, 
the  fevorite  drink  of  ghussub  water,  two  dishes  of  hasty  pudding, 
and  two  bowls  of  milk.  Having  given,  by  this  excursion  to  the 
former  capital,  fresh  energy  to  my  spirits,  I  returned  to  my  quar- 
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ters  in  Wum6  on  the  24th,  accomplishing  the  distance  in  little 
more  than  four  hours ;  and  it  was  time  that  I  returned,  for  in  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  the  joyful  news  arrived  that  the  sultan 
had  reached  Gandi.  However,  he  did  not  enter  Wumo  till  the 
23d,  having  forwarded  a  message  to  me  the  preceding  evening 
from  Yan-serkl,  in  the  territory  of  Kaba,  requesting  me  to  meet 
him  the  following  morning  outside  the  town.  In  consequence  of 
this,  I  mounted  on  horseback  with  the  first  dawn  of  day,  but  found 
the  sultan  already  close  to  the  gate,  descending  the  rocky  path 
which  leads  fix)m  the  above-mentioned  place.  He  then  made  a 
halt  with  his  whole  suite,  and  saluted  me  in  the  kindest  manner, 
calling  me  by  my  name,  'Abd  el  Kerim.  The  sultan  was  follow- 
ed by  the  ghaladuna ;  and  I  here  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  learned  'Abd  el  Kader  dan  Taffa  (Mustapha),  whom  I  was 
most  anxious  to  see,  in  order  to  obtain  fix)m  him  some  historical 
information.  As  soon  as  the  people  had  dispersed  quietly,  return- 
ing to  their  various  quarters,  I  sent  him  a  present,  when  he  paid 
me  a  visit  in  the  evening,  and  furnished  me  immediately  with 
some  positive  data  with  regard  to  the  history  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Asaki  or  A'skia,  the  rulers  of  Songhay,  which  he  had  per- 
fectly in  his  head,  and  which  were  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
giving  me  an  insight  into  the  historical  relation  of  the  western 
countries  of  these  regions  with  that  of  Central  Negroland. 

April  29^.  Ih  the  forenoon  I  went  to  ^Aliyu,  in  order  to  pay 
my  compliments  to  him  upon  his  safe  return  from  this  expedition, 
which,  although  not  very  glorious,  had  yet  proved  not  quite  un- 
profitable, he  having  reduced  to  subjection  the  poor  little  hamlets 
of  the  rocky  district  of  Kotorkosh^,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
previously  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  enemy ; 
but  even  this  insignificant  victory  he  had  only  achieved  through 
the  bravery  of  the  horsemen  from  Katsena,  while  his  own  men 
had,  as  usual,  exhibited  the  greatest  cowardice.  As  long  as  the 
Fiilbe  do  not  defeat  the  host  of  the  GkJberawa,  who  take  the  field 
every  year  and  oflfcr  them  battle,  the  state  of  this  empire  will  be- 
come daily  worse  and  worse,  while  at  present  each  of  the  two  par- 
ties, the  indigenous  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  conquerors,  do  noth- 
ing but  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  country,  without  dealing  a  de- 
cided blow. 

Although  I  had  made  the  chief  a  very  respectable  present  on 
my  first  arrival,  I  thought  it  well  to  give  greater  impulse  to  his 
friendly  disposition  toward  me  by  adding  something  also  this  time, 
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presenting  him  with  a  cloth  waistcoat  and  several  smaller  articles, 
besides  a  musical  box,  with  the  performance  of  which  he  was  ex- 
tremely pleased ;  but,  unfortunately,  when,  anxious  to  impart  his 
delight  to  his  greatest  friend  and  principal  minister,  ^Abdii,  the 
son  of  Gedado,  he  had  called  the  latter  to  witness  this  wonder,  the 
mysterious  box,  affected  by  the  change  of  climate  and  the  jolting 
of  the  long  journey,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  would  not  play. 
I  may  observe  here  that  I  think  it  better  for  travelers  not  to  make 
such  presents  as  musical  boxes,  which  so  easily  get  out  of  order. 
The  sultan  fully  granted  my  request  for  a  speedy  departure,  prom- 
ising also  to  assist  me  in  my  dangerous  undertaking  with  a  small 
"  r^kkia"  or  escort ;  and  it  was  very  essential  to  me  to  hasten  my 
proceedings,  as  the  following  day  brought  the  first  evident  proof 
of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season. 

Having  made  a  present  to  the  ghaladuna  also,  I  thought  it  bet- 
ter, in  order  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  musical  box,  to 
satisfy  the  musical  taste  of  the  sultan  by  making  him  a  present  of 
one  of  the  harmonica  which  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  great  effect  which  the  Eev.  Mr.  Knoblecher  had  pro- 
duced with  the  aid  of  such  an  instrument  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
the  shores  of  the  Nile,  had  procured  for  me ;  but  I  succeeded  aft- 
<;rward  in  repairing,  in  some  measure,  the  musical  box,  which 
caused  the  good-natured  chief  inexpressible  delight,  so  that  he  lost 
no  time  in  writing  for  me  a  commendatory  letter  to  his  nephew 
Khalilu,  the  chief  of  Gando.  But  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  get 
away  from  this  place,  as  I  was  sorely  pestered  by  begging-parties, 
the  inhabitants  of  Wumo  and  S6koto  being  the  most  troublesome 
beggars  in  the  world,  and  besides  them  there  being  also  many 
strangers  in  the  town,  especially  the  Kflgeres,  who  had  brought 
the  salt. 

I  was  sitting  one  day  in  the  entrance-hall  of  my  house,  in  the 
company  of  some  of  these  sons  of  tiie  desert,  when  Gome,  the 
brother  of  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Kader,  from  A'gades,  who  had  late- 
ly been  dethroned  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  chief,  Alimed 
e'  Rulay,  called  upon  me,  and,  with  a  very  important  and  myste- 
rious air,  requested  me  to  give  him  a  private  audience.  After  I 
had  dismissed  my  other  visitors,  he  began  by  reminding  me  of  the 
kind  manner  in  which  his  brother  had  received  me,  and  finished 
by  urgently  begging  me  to  use  my  influence  in  order  to  restore 
'Abd  el  Kider  to  his  former  dignity.  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
convincing  him  that  I  had  very  littie  influence  with  the  em£r  el 
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Mdmenfii,  and  that  I  was  afraid  my  intercession  would  have  little 
or  no  eflfect,  although,  as  well  by  way  of  private  acknowledgment 
for  the  kindness  of  my  host  in  that  place,  where  I  began  to  ac- 
quire more  confidence  in  the  success  of  my  proceedings,  as  from  a 
persuasion  of  the  influence  which  a  great  service  rendered  by  me 
to  this  man  would  have  upon  my  future  prospects,  I  should  have 
desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  the  means  of  reinstating  him  in 
his  former  position. 

Among  the  people  who  sought  my  acquaintance  there  was  also 
Ehalilu  dan  Hassan,  one  of  the  presumptive  heirs  to  the  royal 
power — Hassan  being  a  yoimger  brother  of  Bello— a  young  man 
of  gentlemanly  manners,  but  not  of  a  very  generous  disposition, 
as  he  plainly  evinced  on  my  home  journey  the  following  year, 
when  he  wanted  to  oblige  me  to  send  him,  after  my  safe  return 
home,  a  pair  of  pistols  in  exchange  for  a  black  shirt  scarcely  worth 
5000  shells,  or  two  dollars. 

All  this  time  I  had  employed  my  leisure  hours  in  reading  a 
manuscript  work  which  had  given  me  the  first  insight  into  the 
history  of  the  western  portion  of  these  Fellani  dominions.  It  had 
been  composed  by  'Abd  Allahi,  the  brother  of  'Othman  the  Ee- 
former,  to  whom  the  western  portion  of  the  conquered  region  was 
awarded  as  his  share.  But,  although  this  work,  the  title  of  which 
is  "  Tez^n  el  aurekat,"  contained,  besides  a  great  deal  of  theolog- 
ical matter,  some  important  historical  data,  it  did  not  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  and  I  had  been  endeavoring  in  vain  to  obtain  the  work 
of  Bello,  entitled  "  Infak  el  misiiri  fi  fet-ha  el  Tekniri,"  which  had 
been  earnestly  recommended  to  me  by  my  firiend  the  faki  *Abd  el 
Evader  in  Katsena ;  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  it  into  my 
hands  till  a  few  days  before  I  left  this  place,  when  I  found  that 
the  greater  part  of  its  contents,  which  had  any  geographical  or  his- 
torical importance,  were  identical  with  those  documents  brought 
back  by  Captain  Clapperton  on  his  first  journey,  and  which  have 
been  partly  translated  by  Mr.  Salame  in  the  appendix  to  the  ac- 
count of  those  travels. 

Meanwhile  the  country  became  more  unsafe ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
May  the  cattle  of  the  village  of  Salame  were  driven  off  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Chdberi,  to  the  great  loss  of  my  fiiend  'Abd  el  Kader  dan 
Taffa,  who  had  considerable  property  there ;  but  strongly  remind- 
ed of  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season  by  a  heavy  shower  which  fell 
on  the  6th,  driving  me  out  of  my  cool  shed,  I  urged  my  depart- 
ure, and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  took  leave  of 'Aliyu  with  a 
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cheerful  spirit,  it  being  evident  to  me  not  only  that  he  entertain- 
ed not  the  slightest  mistrust  of  my  foture  proceedings,  but  on  the 
contrary,  even  took  considerable  interest  in  me,  as  he  found  that 
it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try and  the  people,  and  that  I  was  anxious  to  establish  fidendly 
relations  with  the  most  distinguished  and  learned  among  thenL  * 
But  he  gave  me  repeatedly  to  imderstand  that  he  wished  me  not 
to  go  to  Hamdallahi,  to  present  my  compliments  to  their  country- 
men and  oo-religionists  there  and  their  chief  or  his  successor,  we 
having  just  received  a  few  days  previously  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Sh^kho  Almiedu,  while  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
my  going  to  Timbuktu,  and  paying  a  visit  to  the  Sheikh  El  Ba- 
kay,  who  had  spent  some  time  in  S6koto,  and  was  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  femily  of  F6diy e. 


CHAPTER  LVm. 


STATE  OP  INSECURirY  ALONG   THE  MOST  FREQUENTED   HIGH 

ROAD. — GANDO. 

Sunday^  May  8^.  At  length  I  was  able  to  pursue  my  journey, 
which  now^  as  soon  as  I  had  passed  S6koto,  was  to  lead  me  into 
almost  unknown  regions,  never  trodden  by  European  foot. 

I  was  escorted  out  of  the  town,  in  grand  style,  by  the  ghaladf- 
ma  with  six  horsemen,  and  then  pursued  my  former  track  to  S<5- 
koto,  the  character  of  which  was  but  little  changed,  on  account  of 
the  vegetation  having  only  just  begun  to  be  vivified  and  restored 
by  the  first  showers  of  the  rainy  season.  The  little  stream  which 
skirts  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of  S6koto  is  situated, 
and  where  we  had  watered  our  horses  on  our  former  excursion, 
now  began  gradually  to  increase,  although  as  yet  it  exhibited  but 
few  signs  of  that  considerable  volume  which  I  found  here  on  my 
home  journey  the  next  year. 

I  was  lodged  in  my  old  quarters,  in  the  house  of  the  ghaladi- 
ma,  and  was  treated  by  my  old  Mends  M6dibo  ^Ali  and  S'afd 
with  great  hospitality.  Although  most  anxious,  on  account  of 
the  season,  to  continue  my  journey  with  the  shortest  possible  de- 
lay, I  remained  here  the  four  followipg  days,  in  order  to  procure 
what  was  still  wanted  in  my  outfit  for  the  long  journey  before 
me,  but  principally  firom  regard  to  the  interests  of  my  companion, 
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■  Alf  el  A'geren,  who  had  here  to  arrange  some  busings ;  hence 
we  did  not  set  out  until  the  14th  of  May. 

There  had  been  so  heavy  a  shower  the  preceding  afternoon, 
that  a  large  stream  broke  through  the  roof  of  my  dwelling,  and 
placed  my  whole  room  several  inches  under  water.  I  passed, 
therefore,  a  most  uncomfortable  night,  and  when  I  got  up  in  the 
morning  I  had  a  very  bad  headache.  Every  thing,  also,  was  ex- 
tremely wet,  so  that  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  ready  our  cam- 
els, and  it  was  eight  o'clock  when  we  left  the  k6fa-n  -  Taramnia, 
which,  though  the  widest  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  did  not  allow 
my  two  largest  boxes  to  pass  without  damage. 

A  grandson  of  Modibo  All,  together  with  Shdkho,  the  chief  of 
the  Zoromawa,  escorted  me  outside  the  town.  The  first  was  cer- 
tainly sincere ;  but  as  for  the  second,  I  could  not  expect  that  he 
was  in  earnest  in  wishing  me  success  in  my  undertaking ;  for  the 
Zoromawa,  who  are  the  chief  traders  of  the  country,  viewed  mj' 
enterprise  with  a  great  deal  of  mistrust,  as  they  were  told  that  I 
wanted  to  open  an  intercourse  along  the  river. 

Thus  we  entered  the  large  open  plain,  which  is  only  bounded, 
at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  to  the  north,  by  a  low  chain 
of  hills,  and  scarcely  dotted  with  a  single  tree.  But  the  monot- 
onous country  at  present  waa  not  quite  wanting  in  signs  of  life, 
the  plentiful  fall  of  rain  having  inspired  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  villages  which  were  scattered  about  with  sufficient  confi- 
dence to  trust  their  seed  to  the  groimd.  Having  then  passed  a 
larger  village,  called  Kafiarawa,  we  crossed  a  considerable  de- 
pression or  hollow,  stretching  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  with  plenty  of 
water,  and  with  extensive  grounds  of  yams,  a  branch  of  cultiva- 
tion which,  in  these  swampy  valleys  of  Kebbi,  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent ;  and  this  depression  was  soon  succeeded  by  others 
of  a  like  nature.  Nimierous  herds  of  cattle  were  here  grazing  on 
the  intervening  pasture-grounds,  which  were  adorned  with  syca- 
mores and  monkey-bread  trees ;  and  this  continued  till  we  reached 
Bodinga,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  small  cluster  of  huts  ly- 
ing on  the  outside,  close  to  the  wall.  This  time  I  did  not  enter 
the  town,  but  I  did  so  on  my  return  journey,  when  I  satisfied 
myself  of  the  considerable  size  of  the  town,  and  the  state  of  decay 
and  desolation  into  which  it  has  at  present  relapsed. 

Sunday^  May  Ibth,  While  we  were  loading  our  camels,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town,  who  is  a  son  of  Modibo  *Ali,  of  the  name  of 
Mohammedu,  came  out  to  pay  me  his  compliments.    He  was  of 
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a  cheerftil  dispofiition,  and  had  treated  us  hospitably  the  preced- 
ing evening.  He  even  accompanied  me  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, till  we  left,  on  our  right,  the  town  of  Sifiwa  or  ShifiLwa,  an 
important  place  in  the  history  of  the  Piillo  reformer  *Othman  dan 
F<5diye,  but  at  present  almost  desolate  and  reduced  to  great  misery, 
presenting  a  fair  specimen  of  the  state  of  the  province  of  Grando, 
which  we  here  entered. 

The  coimtry  here,  as  well  as  near  Bodinga,  is  almost  exclusive- 
ly adorned  with  monkey-bread-trees,  and  the  soil  seemed  to  be 
very  parched ;  but  a  little  farther  on  we  descended  into  a  depres- 
sion which,  having  been  already  fertilized  by  the  rain,  was  just 
being  sown.  Farther  on,  the  ground  continuing  undulating,  we 
watered  our  horses  at  a  rich  source  of  living  water  which  rushed 
out  firom  the  rocks  at  the  side  of  a  small  hamlet.  We  then  passed 
a  large  and  comfortable-looking  place  called  Dendi  (perhaps  after 
a  portion  of  that  tribe,  which  settled  here),  and  adorned  with  a  pro- 
ftifiion  of  trees,  among  which  the  dor6wa  or  Parkia,  the  g6reba  or 
diim  palm,  and  the  gigffia  or  del^  palm  were  most  conspicuous. 
Toward  the  southeast  side  it  was  bordered  by  a  depression  full 
of  yams  and  fresh  herbage,  and  fringed  by  numbers  of  monkey- 
bread-trees.  Even  a  little  market-place  was  to  be  seen ;  and  the 
place  seemed  so  attractive  to  my  people  that  they  would  fiiin  have 
spent  here  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  they  were  not  at  all  pleased 
when  I  insisted  on  continuing  our  march.  A  little  after  noon  we 
passed  a  pretty  village  with  a  small  dyeing-place.  Besides  corn- 
fields, where  the  crops  were  already  two  inches  out  of  the  ground, 
indigo  was  cultivated  to  a  great  extent.  We  then  entered  upon 
rocky  ground,  and,  five  miles  farther  on,  reached  the  place  Shagali, 
separated  into  two  groups  along  the  northern  slope  of  an  eminence, 
and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  deep  and  wide  ravine,  which 
made  the  access  to  it  very  difficult.  Here  we  were  rather  inhos- 
pitably received,  the  former  mayor  having  been  deposed,  and  a 
new  one  not  yet  installed  in  his  place. 

Monday,  May  16th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney, through  a  rather  hilly  country  broken  by  several  small  wa- 
ter-courses, ftill  of  cultivated  ground  and  fine  timber,  principally 
monkey-bread-trees,  which  now  exhibited  a  more  cheerful  appear- 
ance, as  they  were  clad  in  fresh  foliage.  We  passed  several  vil- 
lages, where  we  again  observed  some  signs  of  industry  in  the  shape 
of  dyeing,  and,  about  six  miles  and  a  half  from  Shagali,  left  the 
considerable  place  Sefifna  (the  same  town  which  a  few  days  before 
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had  been  attacked  by  the  enemy)  on  our  left,  situated  on  a  small 
hilly  chain.  Here  we  entered  a  tract  of  country  at  present  deso- 
late, and  thickly  covered  with  underwood,  and  greatly  infested  by 
the  independent  inhabitants  of  Kebbi ;  but  it  was  only  of  small 
extent,  and,  about  four  miles  beyond  Sefiina,  we  entered,  by  a 
steep  rocky  descent,  the  fine  valley  of  Sala,  which  is  intersected 
by  a  considerable  sheet  of  water. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  walled  town  of  Sala,  the  dwell- 
ings of  which  were  almost  lost  in  the  most  splendid  vegetation, 
among  which  one  of  the  finest  tamarind-trees  I  have  ever  seen  was 
greatly  distinguished,  attracting  to  its  dense  foliage  countless  flights 
of  birds,  which  were  gathering  fix)m  all  sides  to  pass  the  night 
here  in  cheerful  communion.  The  wider-spreading  foliage  of  the 
tamarind  and  monkey-bread  trees  was  very  picturesquely  diver- 
sified by  a  large  number  of  gdnda-trees,  or  Oarica  Papaya,  while 
in  front  of  the  principal  gate  a  most  splendid  rimi  or  bentang-tree 
was  starting  forth  as  a  proud  landmark,  pointing  out  to  the  travel- 
er the  site  of  the  gate.  The  camels,  who  suffered  greatly  from  thirst, 
immediately  on  our  arrival  were  sent  off  to  the  brook  of  living 
water,  which  is  formed  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  cliff  a  little  to  the 
north  of  the  place  where  we  had  descended  firom  the  higher  ground. 

Tuesday,  May  nth.  We  reached  Gando,  the  residence  of  an- 
other powerful  Piillo  prince  (as  powerful  as  that  of  S6koto),  after 
a  march  of  six  hours,  through  a  country  richly  provided  by  nature, 
and  partly,  at  least,  well  inhabited.  Hill  and  dale  alternated,  the 
depressions  and  cavities  offering  suitable  grounds  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  yams.  The  vegetable  kingdom  also  displayed  its  larger 
members  in  great  variety.  In  the  village  Babanidi,  which  we 
passed  about  two  miles  from  Sala,  we  observed  the  three  species 
of  palms  which  are  common  to  Negroland  in  the  same  locality, 
viz.,  the  diim,  the  date,  and  the  deldb  palm,  while,  near  a  swampy 
sheet  of  water  before  we  came  to  Masama,  I  caught  sight  of  tiie 
first  banana  or  ayaba-tree  that  I  had  seen  since  I  had  left  A'da- 
mawa,  with  the  exception  of  those  young  oflfehoots  which  I  had 
observed  in  Bamiima.  Near  this  latter  place,  which  was  situated 
at  the  border  of  a  deep  valley,  a  large  swamp  spread  out  covered 
with  rank  reed-grass ;  and  beyond  the  town  of  Masama  we  had  to 
cross  another  large  and  irregular  valley  or  fiddama,  where,  even 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  a  large  sheet  of  water  was  formed,  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  was  full  of  alligators. 

The  towns  also  exhibited  a  considerable  degree  of  industry  in 
their  dyeing-places ;  and  a  short  distance  from  our  halting-place 
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we  even  passed  large  hollows  about  two  fathoms  in  depth,  and  one 
in  particular  where  iron  had  been  dug  out  Small  marketing  stalls 
in  some  places  lined  the  road,  and  the  town  of  Masama,  with  its 
straggling  suburbs,  presented  an  animated  spectacle ;  but  cattle 
were  greatly  wanting,  nothing  but  sheep  being  seen,  as  all  the 
homed  cattle  had  been  carried  away  by  the  predatory  bands  of 
Argdngo. 

As  we  approached  the  town  of  Gando,  I  could  not  help  won- 
dering how  the  people  had  been  led  to  choose  this  locality  as  the 
seat  of  a  large  empire,  commanded  as  it  was  by  hilly  chains  all 
-^    u  4  around,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  ac- 

companying wood-cut,  while  the  rising 
ground  would  have  offered  a  fistr  more 
^     IF  1  \        suitable  locality.    But  the  situation  of  the 

-a^  y  ifj  k  town  is  on  a  par  with  the  character  of  its  do- 
4^  4r  \  minion — ^without  commanding  strength, 
^qL^C|^  1     and  quite  incapable  of  keeping  togeth- 

^^  "     ^%  \    er  that  large  agglomeration  of  provinces 

^  ^  which  have  gathered  around  it.    Howev- 

er, for  a  provincial  town,  the  interior  is  very  pleasant  and  anima- 
ted, being  adorned  with  a  variety  of  trees,  among  which  the  ba- 
nana is  prominent. 

Having  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  I  soon  obtained  quarters 
in  the  house  of  El  Khassa,  the  chief  eunuch  of  the  court ;  but  they 
were  extremely  narrow  and  impleasant,  although  I  had  a  very 
good  clay  house  for  myself. 

Thus  I  had  entered  the  residence  of  another  very  important  Piillo 
diie^  whose  dominion  extended  several  hundred  miles  over  the 
country  which  I  had  to  traverse,  and  whose  friendship  it  was  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  me  to  secure,  as  his  provinces  inclose 
both  banks  of  the  Niger,  while  the  dominion  of  the  Sultan  of  S6- 
koto  does  not  reach  the  principal  branch  at  all.  It  was  the  more 
unfiivorable  that  the  present  ruler  of  this  very  extensive  kingdom 
should  be  a  man  without  energy,  and  most  inaccessible  to  a  Euro- 
pean and  a  Christian.  His  name  is  Khalllu,  and  he  is  the  son  of 
'Abd  Allahi,*  the  brother  of  the  great  Reformer  'Othman,  to  whom 

*  'Abd  Anihi  died  20th  of  Moharrcm,  1245 ;  and  Mohammed  died  4th  of  Ram- 
■dhifai,  1250.  The  children  of 'Abd  Allahi  were  the  following :  Mohammed  Vfim, 
KhaUIa,  'Abd  el  Kidiri  Inneh^wa,  Halfm  or  Hadhfm  and  'Alfyn  (masny^ki),* 
'Abd  el  Kadiri  Aj,  Hassan,  'Abd  e*  Rahm^ni,  A^bii  Bakr  Maigafia,  Is-hlttLO,  Mam- 
man  Sambo  (maiTiiki).* 

*  UalTttki  (pi.  maBayiki)  mcaoB  ooinmander>in-cbief. 
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that  remarkable  man,  at  his  death,  gave  the  western  part  of  his 
vast  domains,  while  he  installed  the  celebrated  Sultan  Bello  over 
the  eastern  portion.  Khalilu  succeeded  to  his  brother  Mohanmied 
Wani  about  seventeen  years  ago,  and  has  since  lived  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  seclusion,  well  fitted  for  a  monk,  but  by  no  means 
suited  to  the  ruler  of  a  vast  empire,  employing  one  of  his  brothers 
in  order  to  keep  up  a  certain  show  of  imperial  dignity  where  it 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Thus,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his 
reign,  he  had  employed  'Abd  el  Kadiri,  and  was  now  employing 
Halfru,  or,  as  the  name  is  written,  Hadhiru.  Even  by  Mohamme- 
dans he  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  except  on  Fridays.  It  appear- 
ed, from  my  first  arrival,  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  would 
allow  me  to  see  his  holy  face ;  and  after  a  vain  struggle,  merely 
in  order  that,  by  an  untimely  obstinacy  in  matters  of  form,  I  might 
not  firustrate  all  my  schemes  of  discovery,  I  agreed  at  length  to 
deliver  my  present  to  the  messengers  of  the  sultan,  in  his  palace, 
without  seeing  him.  This  present  consisted  of  almost  the  same 
number  of  articles  as  I  had  given  to  the  cmir  of  Sokoto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  silver-mounted  pistols.  I  gave  him  three  ber- 
niises,  one  of  yellow,  one  of  red  cloth,  and  the  third  of  the  kind 
called  helali ;  a  haik  or  jerid  of  the  finest  quality,  a  Stambiili  car- 
pet, two  entire  pieces  of  muslin,  a  red  cap,  four  loaves  of  sugar, 
three  phials  of  rose  oil,  a  pair  of  razors,  five  looking-glasses,  a 
ix)und  of  cloves,  and  another  of  benzoin. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that  a  foreigner  and  an  adventurer, 
who  had  no  other  interest  than  his  own  selfishness,  became  the  go- 
between  with  me  and  the  sultan,  and  found  ample  opportunities, 
owing  to  the  monkish  character  of  the  latter,  for  advancing  his 
own  interests,  in  the  thousand  embarrassments  which  he  caused 
me.  This  was  El  Bakay,  a  person  who  made  me  hate  his  very 
name,  though  it  afl;erward  became  so  dear  to  me  on  account  of 
my  protector  in  Timbuktu  being  called  by  the  same.  However, 
he  also  was  an  Arab  from  the  west,  and  from  the  tribe  of  the 
Kunta,  but  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  femily  of  the 
sheikh.  Afl«r  having  tried  his  fortune  in  several  other  places 
along  the  Niger,  especially  in  Zagha  and  Y^u,  he  had  at  length 
settled  down  here,  constituting  himself  a  sort  of  consul  of  the 
Arabs,  and,  in  the  miserable  state  into  which  afl&iirs  were  plunged 
in  this  court,  soon  exercising  a  great  influence  over  the  principal 
and  the  secondary  rulers;  for,  besides  Khalflu,  hia  several  brothers 
enjoyed  a  large  share  of  authority,  to  all  of  whom  I  had,  in  con- 
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sequence,  to  make  suitable  presents  besides.  The  most  remark- 
able among  them  were  the  above-mentioned  Halini  and  Bu-Bakr 
Maigufia,  the  latter  an  aspiring  and  restless  man,  who  occasionally 
distinguished  himself  by  acts  of  great  violence,  and  tp  whom,  in 
consequence,  I  had  to  make  a  more  respectable  present,  in  order 
to  insure  myself  against  any  predatory  proceedings  on  his  part. 

My  present  to  the  sultan  himself  seemed  at  first  to  have  given 
great  satisfaction ;  but  alter  a  few  days,  matters  assumed  a  differ- 
ent aspect,  and  I  was  told  that  the  pistols  which  I  had  given  to 
Alfyu  were  of  more  value  than  the  whole  of  the  presents  which 
Khalilu  had  received  from  me,  while  the  empire  of  the  latter  ex- 
tended over  a  larger  tract  of  country  than  that  of  the  former ;  and 
I  was  clearly  given  to  imderstand  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
either  to  proceed  or  even  to  retrace  my  steps,  unless  I  gave  much 
larger  presents.  After  a  protracted  and  serious  dispute  with  El 
Bakay  and  my  broker  *A1£  el  A'geren,  I  came  at  length  to  the 
determination  of  sacrificing  the  second  handsome  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  pistols  which  I  possessed,  and  then  at  length  I  had  some 
prospect  of  being  allowed  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  although 
the  state  of  the  country  before  me  was  really  such  as  to  make 
progress  appear  very  difficult,  and  it  was  certainly  very  doubtfiil 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  reach  the  river.  After  much  trouble 
and  a  great  number  of  presents,  however,  which  I  had  to  give  to 
the  crafly  Arab,  I  managed  even  to  obtain  a  letter  of  franchise 
from  Khalflu  written  with  his  own  hand,  but  in  so  general  a  style 
that  it  had  not  much  the  character  externally  of  an  official  doc- 
ument, although  its  contents  were  altogether  very  satisfactory, 
guaranteeing  full  security  to  any  Englishmen  visiting  his  territo- 
ries, and  commanding  the  officers  of  the  various  provinces  to  re- 
spect their  property  and  to  facilitate  their  proceedings. 

Besides  Uie  presents  to  be  given  to  all  these  people,  I  had  also 
to  make  a  fi^h  sacrifice  to  my  Arab  *Ali  el  A'geren ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  arrangement  which  I  had  previously  made  with 
him,  when  he  saw  the  difficulties  I  was  in,  and  being  aware  that 
the  easy  part  of  my  journey  was  now  over,  he  threatened  to  leave 
me  if  I  did  not  accept  the  conditions  which  he  prescribed  to  me. 
I  had  also  the  misfortune  to  lose,  during  my  stay  here,  my  best 
camel,  which  I  had  bought  from  the  governor  of  Katsena  for 
60,000  shells ;  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  purchase  another  animal 
from  Bii  Bakr  MaiguSa  at  the  price  he  demanded,  camels  here  be- 
ing very  scarce. 

Vol.  til— K 
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Notwithstanding  all  this  disagreeable  business,  which  occasion- 
ally cost  me  much  bitter  reflection,  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  season,  the  month  of  May  being  at  an  end,  and  that 
of  June  having  set  in  with  violent  rains,  I  passed  the  time  during 
my  residence  in  this  place  not  quite  uselessly,  especially  as  I  wat 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  here,  from  a  learned  man  of  the  name  of 
Bokhari,  a  son  of  the  late  Mohammed  Wani,  a  copy  of  that  most 
valuable  historical  work  of  Almied  Baba,  to  which  my  friend 
'Abd  el  Kader,  in  S6koto,  had  first  called  my  attention,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  satisfy  my  curiosity ;  and  I  spent  three  or  four 
days  most  pleasantly  in  extracting  the  more  important  historical 
data  of  this  work,  which  opened  to  me  quite  a  new  insight  into 
the  history  of  the  regions  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger, 
whither  I  was  bending  my  steps,  exciting  in  me  a  far  more  lively 
interest  than  I  had  previously  felt  in  a  kingdom  the  great  power 
of  which,  in  former  times,  I  here  found  set  forth  in  very  clear  and 
distinct  outlines,  and  I  only  lamented  that  I  had  not  time  enough 
to  copy  the  whole. 

As  for  the  town  of  Gando  itself,  there  was  not  much  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  situation  of  the  place,  henmied  in  as  it  is  in  a  nar- 
row valley,  did  not  admit  of  long  excursions ;  moreover,  the  in- 
security of  the  neighborhood  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  possible, 
at  least  in  a  northerly  direction,  to  proceed  many  yards  from  tto? 
wall.  Several  times  during  my  stay  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  enemy  was  approaching ;  and  the  whole  political  state  of  the 
place  was  plunged  into  the  most  terrible  disorder,  the  enemy  being 
established  in  several  strong  places  at  scarcely  half  a  day's  jour- 
ney distance,  Argiingo  being  the  residence  of  Daiid,  the  rebellious 
chief  of  the  independent  Kabawa.  A  numerous  foray  ("  yald," 
or,  as  the  Fulbe  say,  "  konno")  left  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  May,  but  returned  the  same  evening  amid  the  noisy  man- 
ifestations of  the  inhabitants.  They  had,  however,  only  given  an 
additional  proof  of  their  cowardly  disposition,  inasmuch  as  they 
had  not  even  dared  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  had  just  succeeded 
in  ransacking  the  town  of  Yara,  and  were  carrying  all  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  into  slavery. 

The  interior  of  the  place  was  not  quite  without  its  charms,  the 
whole  of  the  town  being  intersected,  from  north  to  south,  by  the 
broad  and  shallow  bed  of  a  torrent,  which  exhibited  fine  pasture- 
grounds  of  fresh  succulent  herbage,  while  it  was  skirted  on  both 
sides  by  a  dense  border  of  exuberant  vegetation,  which  altogether 
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is  much  richer  in  this  place  than  either  S6koto  or  Wum6,  being 
surpassed  only  by  the  fine  vegetable  ornament  of  Kan6.  The 
rains  are  extremely  plentiful  in  Qtmdo,  causing  here  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional state  in  the  productive  power  of  the  soil ;  and  to  this 
circumstance  we  have  partiy  to  ascribe  the  feet  that  very  fine  ba- 
nanas are  grown  here  in  considerable  quantity;  and  the  fruit  being 
just  ripe  at  the  time,  formed  a  very  pleasant  variation  to  my  usual 
food.  The  onion  of  Gando  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  quality, 
compared  with  that  of  all  the  neighbojing  districts ;  and  it  is  well 
for  the  traveler,  in  whatever  direction  he  may  intend  to  go,  to 
lay  in  a  supply  of  this  wholesome  article.  But  the  place -is  ex- 
tremely dull,  and  the  market  very  insignificant — a  fact  easily  to 
be  explained  by  the  desperate  state  of  the  provinces  around,  al- 
though the  situation  of  the  capital,  as  a  central  place  for  com- 
merce, is  rather  fevorable.  But  the  town  of  J^ga  has  not  yet 
lost,  in  this  respect,  the  whole  of  its  former  importance,  and  is 
still  the  great  entrepot  for  that  coarse  kind  of  colored  silk  which 
is  imported  from  the  north,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its  very 
inferior  character,  is  nevertheless  so  greatly  sought  after  by  the 
natives  for  adorning  their  leather- work.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Uttle  trade  which  is  carried  on  that  the  people  of 
Gando  have  applied  themselves  with  more  industry  to  supplying 
their  own  want  of  cotton  cloth,  and  no  one  can  deny  that  their 
cotton  strips  are  of  first-rate  quality ;  their  dyeing,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  vexy  coarse,  and  they  seem  quite  unable  to  give  to  the 
dyed  cloth  that  lustre  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  the  man- 
ufactures of  Niipe  and  Kan6 ;  but,  nevertheless,  this  cloth  of  Gan- 
do is  in  great  demand  as  fer  as  Libtako. 

The  kingdom  or  empire  of  Gando,  according  to  its  titie,  com- 
prises a  number  of  wealthy  provinces,  all  lying  along  that  great 
West- African  river  which  opens  such  an  easy  access  into  this  con- 
tinent or  on  its  branches,  although  nobody  who  stays  in  the  cap- 
ital for  any  length  of  time  would  suppose  that  it  holds  such  a 
pre-eminent  rank.  I  shall  give  some  farther  details  respecting 
these  provinces  in  the  Appendix  ;*  here  I  will  only  enimierate 
them  by  name.  They  are,  the  western  half  of  Kebbi,  Mauri  or 
A'rewd,  Zab^rma,  D^ndina  (comprising  K^hga-koy  and  Zagha), 
a  great  part  of  Gurma  (comprising  the  provinces  of  Galaijo,  To- 
r6de,  Yagha,  and  Libtako),  with  a  small  portion  of  Borgu  or  Bar- 
ba,  a  large  portion  of  Y6ruba,  with  the  capital  A16ri  or  Hdrin, 

♦  See  Appendix  VI. 
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and,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  the  provinces  of  Yaiira  and 
Niipe  or  NyflS.  But  at  that  time  most  of  these  provinces  were 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  anarchy,  which  could  not  fail  to  impgxt 
to  the  capital  a  more  sombre  aspect  than  it  may  possess  in  general. 


CHAPTER  UX. 


THE  PROVINCE    OF    KEBBI*AND  ITS  RIVER. — ^THE    SALT  VALLEY 
OF  FO'GHA. — REACH  THE  NIGER. 

Saturday^  June  4tfi.  At  length  I  was  aUowed  to  proceed  on  my 
journey,  which  now  soon  promised  to  become  of  overwhelming 
interest,  as  I  was  approaching  that  great  African  river  which  has 
been  the  object  of  so  much  discussion  and  individual  ambition  for 
so  long  a  period.  There  had  been  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm 
during  the  night,  accompanied  by  a  great  abundance  of  rain, 
which  lasted  till  late  in  the  morning,  and  delayed  my  setting  out 
for  a  considerable  time.  It  was  almost  eleven  o'clock  when  wc 
at  length  left  the  western  gate  of  the  town,  or  the  kofa-n-J^ga, 
and  entered  the  open  fields,  where  the  crop  was  already  shooting 
forth.  Keeping  along  the  rocky  ground  bordering  the  valley  on 
the  north  side,  we  soon  had  a  specimen  of  the  swamps  which  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  are  formed  in  these  deep  valleys  of  Kebbi, 
while  we  beheld  here  also  extensive  rice-grounds,  the  first  which 
I  saw  under  actual  cultivation.  But  the  guide,  who  was  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  very  western  extremity  of  the  territory  of 
Khalflu,  having  not  yet  arrived,  we  made  only  a  short  march  of 
about  six  miles,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a  comfortable  hut 
lying  outside  the  walls  of  Kambasa,  which,  by  a  separate  wall.  Is 
divided  into  two  distinct  quarters. 

This  town  lies  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  swamp,  which  fills 
the  bottom  of  the  faddama,  and  affords  excellent  grounds  for  the 
cultivation  of  rice.  The  governor  treated  me  hospitably,  sending 
me  every  thing  that  was  wanted  for  a  good  African  dinner,  from 
a  sheep  down  to  a  bit  of  salt  and  a  few  cakes  of  dod6wa,  and  I 
made  him  a  suitable  present  in  return.  During  the  night  we  suf- 
fered greatly  from  musquitoes,  giving  us  a  fair  idea  of  what  wc 
were  to  expect  on  our  journey  through  these  swampy  valleys. 

Sunday^  June  bth.  Another  storm  again  delayed  our  departure 
this  morning ;  and  being  now  in  the  middle  of  the  ndny  season. 
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I  had  a  fair  sample  of  what  I  should  have  to  endure  on  my  long 
journey  to  Timbiiktu.  In  consequence  of  the  rain,  it  was  again 
eleven  o'clock  before  we  could  start  The  principal  road  leads 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  faddama,  by  way  of  Z6ro,  the  res- 
idence of  Chafo,  a  son  of  Khalflu ;  but  it  was  deemed  too  unsafe 
in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  that  very  town  of 
Zero,  although  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  fiiddama,  at  pres- 
ent being  only  accessible  from  the  south;  and  it  was  decided, 
therefore,  to  cross  the  swamp  close  to  Kambasa,  in  order  that  it 
might  afford  us  protection,  in  our  farther  progress  through  this 
unsafe  region,  against  any  sudden  attack  from  the  rebels  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province.  Thus  proceeding  along  the  south 
side  of  the  sheet  of  water  here,  about  200  yards  broad,  and  thickly 
overgrown  with  tall  reeds  of  different  species,  including  a  large 
proportion  of  papyrus,  we  reached,  after  a  little  less  than  two 
miles,  another  walled  town,  likewise  called  Kambasa,  a  civil  war 
having  broken  out  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  town, 
and  a  portion  of  them  having  separated  from  the  original  tribe, 
and  settled  in  this  place.  We  then  continued  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  valley,  till,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  we  had 
to  cross  a  small  branch  which  joins  the  chief  trunk  of  the  valley 
from  the  south,  and  opened  a  view  of  Mount  B6bye,  over  the  sad- 
dle of  which  the  road  leads  from  Tambawel  to  J^ga,  the  great 
market-place  of  this  quarter  of  the  country,  while  the  fiddama, 
here  spreading  out  in  a  large  sheet  of  water,  receded  behind  a  wall- 
ed town  called  Badda-badda.  A  track  frequented  by  the  elephant^ 
of  which  for  a  long  time  I  had  seen  no  traces,  led  through  the  rich 
pasture-ground  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Almost  the  whole  cul- 
tivation along  this  fertile  but  swampy  valley  consisted  of  rice.  It 
was  about  1200  yards  broad,  and  even  at  the  present  season,  be- 
fore the  rains  had  set  in,  was  ftdl  of  water.  A  couple  of  months 
later  it  inundates  its  low  borders,  and  almost  precludes  any  pas- 
sage, so  that,  on  my  home-journey  from  the  west,  I  was  obliged  to 
pursue  another  path.  The  crops  of  negro  com  were  here  already 
three  inches  high,  numbers  of  people  being  busily  employed  in  the 
labors  of  the  fields,  while  an  isolated  deldb  palm  gave  a  peculiar 
character  to  the  landscape.  The  prevailing  representatives  of  the 
v^etable  kingdom  were  the  dor6wa  and  the  useful  kadcQa-tree. 
The  pasture-grounds  were  fiill  of  cattle ;  and  every  thing  testified 
to  the  rich  nature  of  the  district,  which  is  still  very  populous.  After 
passing  another  walled  town,  perched  on  the  high  border  of  the 
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awampy  valley,  three  miles  and  a  half  beyond  Badda-badda,  wc 
reach^  Gaiimach^,  at  present  reduced  to  a  small  hamlet,  or  rath- 
er "  nimde,"  inhabited  exclusively  by  slaves,  and  adorned  by  o 
few  specimens  of  the  butter-tree  and  the  dordwa.  It  was  once  a 
large  walled  town ;  but  in  the  sanguinary  war  between  the  na- 
tive Kabawa  and  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Fulbe,  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  former. 

Having  crossed  here  a  considerable  stream  of  running  water, 
which  testified  to  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fellen  in  this  dis- 
trict, we  passed,  on  our  left,  the  large  walled  town  of  Talba,  where 
the  beating  of  drums  gave  proof  of  warlike  preparation.  The  fields 
around  were  adorned  with  numbers  of  del^  palms. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Talba  lies  Daube.  The  whole  of  this 
district  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  power  and  prosperity  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Elanta,  and  had  only  recently  begun,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  war  of  independence,  to  lose  many  of  its  former 
centres  of  human  industry. 

An  obvious  illustration  of  this  desolation  was  afforded  by  the 
little  town  of  Yara,  which  we  reached  after  another  three  miles. 
We  had  left  the  fiiddama  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  and  kept 
along  rocky  ground  occasionally  broken  by  patches  of  fine  sandy 
soil.  But  we  were  urgently  warned,  by  people  whom  we  met  on 
our  road,  of  the  danger  of  an  approaching  ghazzia. 

This  place,  which  a  short  time  ago  was  the  seat  of  human  well- 
being,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  enemy  on  the  29th  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  and  all  the  inhabitants  carried  into  slavery,  notwith- 
standing the  presence  of  the  expedition  which,  as  I  have  mention- 
ed above,  marched  out  from  Grando  to  the  succor  of  their  country- 
men. The  aspect  of  the  place  was  doleful  and  melancholy  in  the 
extreme,  corresponding  well  with  the  dangerous  situation  in  which 
we  found  ourselves;  and  while  traversing  the  half-ruined  village, 
which  fh)m  a  bustling  little  place  had  become  the  abode  of  death, 
I  almost  involuntarily  snatched  my  gun,  and  held  it  steadily  in  my 
hand.  But  life  and  death  in  these  regions  are  closely  allied ;  and 
we  had  scarcely  left  the  ruined  village  behind  us,  when,  in  a  widen- 
ing of  the  faddama,  which  again  opened  on  our  right,  we  were 
greeted  by  a  most  luxiiriant  rice-field,  where  the  crops  were  already 
ahnost  three  feet  high,  and  girt  by  the  finest  border  of  a  rich  varie- 
ty of  shady  trees,  such  as  the  dor6wa,  kadd,  and  kagim,  overtopped 
by  a  nimiber  of  tall  del^  palms,  the  golden  fruit  of  which,  half 
ripe,  was  starting  forth  fix)m  imder  the  feathery  foliage.    But  our 
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attention  was  soon  diverted  &om  the  enjoyment  of  this  sceneiy  to 
a  point  of  greater  interest  to  ourselves.  We  here  observed  a  soli- 
tary individual,  in  spite  of  the  unsafe  state  of  the  country,  sitting 
quietly  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  palm-trees,  and  seemingly  enjoy- 
ing its  fruit  Now,  coupling  the  present  state  of  the  country  witli 
the  news  we  had  just  received,  we  could  not  help  greatly  suspect- 
ing this  man  to  be  a  spy,  posted  here  by  the  enemy  in  order  to  give 
them  information  of  the  passers-by ;  and  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  my  M^jebrf  Arab,  who,  when  there  was  no 
danger  for  himself  always  mustered  a  great  amount  of  courage, 
from  shooting  this  suspicious-looking  character. 

Proceeding  then  through  a  very  rich  country,  we  reached,  after 
a  march  of  about  two  miles,  the  town  of  Giilumb^,  situated  close  to 
the  southern  border  of  the  valley,  and  exhibiting  extensive  fields 
cultivated  with  yams  and  cotton.  The  banana  constituted  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  narrow  border  inclosed  between  the  faddama 
on  one  side  and  the  wall  of  the  town  on  the  other,  and  the  g6nda, 
or  Erica  Papaya^  raising  its  feathery  foliage  on  its  slender,  virgin- 
like  stem,  towered  proudly  over  the  wall,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying engraving.    The  town  was  walled,  of  considerable  size. 


and  densely  inhabited;  but,  nevertheless,  the  people  were  in  such 
dread  of  the  enemy  that  they  kept  up  a  continual  beating  of  drums ; 
and  although,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  gate,  we  encamp- 
ed outside,  in  a  court-yard  situated  between  the  wall  and  the  border 
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of  the  faddama,  we  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  a  few  shots,  in  order 
to  apprise  the  people  around  that  we  were  well  prepared  to  receive 
them,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who,  de- 
lighted at  the  unexpected  addition  to  their  strength,  treated  us  in 
a  very  hospitable  manner.  The  only  disturbance  to  our  night's  rest 
was  caused  by  the  musquitoes,  which  harassed  us  greatly  and 
drove  most  of  my  people  into  the  nidu,  that  kind  of  raised  hut 
which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion,  and  which  forms  the 
most  essential  part  of  even  the  poorest  dwelling  in  the  province 
ofKebbi. 

Monday^  June  6th.  After  a  thunder-storm  accompanied  by  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  the  night  waa  succeeded  by  a  beautiful  morning ; 
and  I  felt  great  pleasure  in  surveying  the  interesting  landscape, 
only  regretting  that  the  insecure  state  of  the  country  did  not  aDow 
the  natives  to  enjoy  it  in  tranquillity,  the  war  having  driven  thou- 
sands of  people  from  their  homes,  and  as  many  more  into  captivity. 
The  fields  on  this  side  of  the  town,  as  well  as  on  the  other,  where 
we  had  approached  it  the  day  before,  were  fenced  with  great  care, 
while  horses  and  asses  were  grazing  on  the  rich  pasture-grounds. 
After  a  little  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  passed,  on  our  left, 
a  farming  village  called  I'gend,  aflier  its  master,  a  cheerful  Piillo  of 
advanced  age,  who  was  just  inspecting  the  labor  of  his  slaves  in 
the  fields.  The  crops  hereabouts  were  already  more  than  a  foot 
above  the  ground ;  and  a  little  farther  on  they  reached  a  height  of 
two  feet.  Besides  sorghum,  yams  were  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; but  nevertheless,  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  country, 
dearth  and  famine  every  where  prevailed. 

A  little  farther  on  we  passed,  on  our  left,  a  considerable  sheet 
of  water,  with  plenty  of  dorowa,  large  kadd,  and  sycamores. 
The  del^  palms  had  ceased  just  beyond  I'gend  A  broad,  flat- 
topped  mountain,  called  Hamari,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  which  lies 
the  town  of  Zoro,  broke  the  uniform  surface  of  the  country. 

Proceeding  through  this  rich  but  distracted  and  unsafe  district, 
I  was  greatly  delighted  when,  near  the  walled  town  of  Kardi,  I 
fell  in  with  a  solitary  and  courageous  pilgrim,  a  Jolof,  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic,  carrying  his  little  luggage  on  his  head,  and 
seemingly  well  prepared  to  defend  it  with  his  double-barreled  gun 
which  he  carried  on  his  shoulder,  and  a  short  sword  hanging  at 
his  side,  while  his  shirt  was  tossed  gallantly  up,  and  tied  over  the 
shoulder,  behind  the  neck.  In  my  joy  at  the  sight  of  this  enter- 
prising native  traveler,  I  could  not  forbear  making  him  a  small 
present,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  his  arduous  undertakinor. 
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The  walls  of  the  town  of  Kaxdi,  which  is  chiefly  inhabited  by 
the  slaves  of  Khalflu,  and  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the 
supply  of  com  in  this  province,  were  strengthened  by  a  thick 
fence  of  thorny  bushes,  which,  in  these  regions,  afford  an  im- 
mense advantage  in  the  defense  of  any  town  by  furnishing  a  se- 
cure place  of  retreat  to  the  archers. 

The  green  bottom  of  the  wide  faddama  had  receded  to  a  great- 
er distance  on  our  right ;  but  we  joined  it  again  seven  miles  from 
Gulumb^,  and  had  here  to  cross  it  beyond  a  couple  of  hamlets 
which,  lying  close  together  and  called,  the  one  Hausawa,  and  the 
other  Kabawa,  gave  iis  a  slight  indication  as  to  the  history  of  this 
country,  where  the  Hausa  element,  as  the  more  civilized,  gradu- 
ally gained  the  upper  hand,  and  drove  the  native  element,  as  well 
as  the  Songhay,  which  advanced  from  the  west,  into  the  back- 
ground. Perhaps,  if  we  knew  more  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try, the  annals  of  these  two  villages  might  open  to  us  a  view  of 
an  interesting  national  struggle.  The  faddama  was  here  at  pres- 
ent dry ;  and  besides  yams  a  great  deal  of  tobacco  was  cultivated. 
We  then  traversed  a  wooded  tract  adorned  with  a  violet  liliacea 
and  with  the  bush  tsada  or  biddr,  the  delicious  cherry-like  fruit 
of  which  I  have  mentioned  repeatedly,  and,  slightly  ascending, 
reached,  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  the  beautiful  site  of  the 
former  more  extensive  wall  of  the  large  town  of  Bimi-n-Kebbi. 
It  was  foimded  in  this  commanding  position  by  the  dynasty  of 
the  Kanta,  at  the  time  when  the  rival  Songhay  empire  was  dash- 
ed to  pieces  and  became  the  prey  of  foreigners  and  of  a  number 
of  small  tribes,  who  had  once  been  kept  in  a  state  of  insignificance 
and  subjection. 

Under  such  circumstances  Kebbi,  besides  being  the  seat  of  a 
powerftd  kingdom,  became  also  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade 
even  in  gold,  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Fiilbe  under  *Abd  Al- 
lahi,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1221,  when  a  great  deal  of  gold  and 
silver  is  said  to  have  been  found  among  the  ruins.  The  royal 
palace,  however  (the  ruins  of  which  1  visited),  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  extensive ;  but  this  in  part  may  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  portion  of  the  residence  consisted  of  straw 
huts  for  the  female  department  and  the  followers.*  The  walls  of 
the  present  town  are  almost  a  mile  distant  from  those  of  the  old 
one,  lying  close  to  the  steep  slope  which,  with  a  descent  of  about 

*  Kilgo,  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  monntain,  lies  southwest  from  here,  and  the 
town  of  Gurma,  at  present  destroyed,  northeast  heyond  the  yalley. 
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250  feet,  goes  down  here  into  the  large  green  valley  or  fiiddama 
which  intersects  the  whole  of  Kebbi  from  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W.,  and 
is  at  this  part  almost  three  miles  in  breadth,  affording  the  richest 
groimd  for  cultivation,  but  at  present  plimged  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  insecurity.  Even  then  it  was  full  of  cattle,  at  least  its 
southerly  part ;  but  they  had  to  be  carefully  watched  by  the  na- 
tives from  above  the  slope,  for  the  whole  of  the  country  on  the 
other  side,  the  hilly  chains  and  cones  of  which  are  clearly  seen, 
jfrin  the  hands  of  the  A'zena,  that  is  to  say,  those  native  inhabit- 
Ants  of  Kebbi  who,  since  the  death  of  the  more  energetic  '  Atiku, 
are  successfully  struggling  for  their  religious  and  political  inde 
pendence.  On  the  very  brink  of  the  slope  a  market  was  held, 
where  we  bought  some  necessaries  before  entering  the  town ;  and 
I  willingly  lingered  a  few  moments,  as  the  whole  presented  a 
very  novel  sight,  increased  by  a  picturesque  spur  or  promontory 
which  juts  out  into  the  valley  a  few  miles  to  the  west,  and  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape.  We  then  entered  the  town, 
which  is  rather  thickly  inhabited,  but  is  far  from  presenting  that 
cheerful  aspect  which  is  peculiar  to  most  of  the  towns  in  those 
regions,  as  it  is  almost  bare  of  trees.  I  myself  was  quartered 
in  an  excellent  hut,  belonging  to  a  newly-married  couple,  and 
possessing  all  the  comforts  of  which  these  simple  dwellings  are 
capable — ^the  floor  and  walls  of  the  hut  being  neatly  polished, 
and  the  background  or  "nanne"  being  newly  sprinkled  with 
snow-white  sand ;  but  the  whole  of  the  courtyard  was  extremely 
narrow,  and  scarcely  afforded  space  for  my  horses  and  camels. 

There  are  two  great  men  in  the  town,  'Othman  Lowcl  and  '0th- 
man  Zaki ;  but  the  former  is  the  real  governor  of  the  place,  bear- 
ing the  pompous  but  rather  precarious  title  of  serki-n-Kebbi — ^for 
even  he,  at  the  present  time,  possesses  such  limited  authority  that 
it  was  rather  out  of  my  respect  for  historical  connections  than  for 
his  real  power*  that  I  made  him  a  considerable  present.  He  is 
a  man  of  simple  manners,  without  pretensions,  and  almost  blind. 
His  residence  was  distinguished  by  its  neatness.  The  other  great 
man,  'Othman  Zaki,  who  was  many  years  ago  governor  of  Ntipe, 
and  knew  Clapperton,  although  I  did  not  pay  him  a  visit,  showed 
his  friendship  for  me  by  very  hospitable  treatment.  He  has  since 
returned  to  Niipe,  and  is  rebuilding  Rabba.  We  had  a  long  con- 
versation in  the  afternoon  with  the  more  respectable  inhabitants, 

*  For  a  statement  of  the  few  facts  which  have  como  to  my  knowledge,  with  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  this  kingdom,  see  Appendix. 
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on  the  subject  of  our  journey,  and  most  of  the  people  thought  that 
I  should  not  succeed  m  reaching  the  Niger,  the  country  being  in 
such  a  turbulent  state ;  but  they  advised  me  to  address  myself  to 
the  governor  of  Zogfrma,  who  was  the  only  man,  they  said,  able 
to  assist  me  in  my  endeavors  to  traverse  that  part  of  the  country 
with  some  degree  of  security. 

Tuesday^  June  7th.  In  the  morning  we  left  the  town  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  son  of  'Othman,  a  person  of  manly  bearing  and  a  rather 
European  expression  of  countenance ;  and  traversing  the  fields, 
which  were  quite  dry  and  as  yet  without  any  preparation  for  cul- 
tivation, we  directed  our  march  straight  for  a  pass  in  the  mountain 
spur  which  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  which  is  called  Diiko ; 
but  we  found  it  too  narrow  for  our  heavily-laden  camels  to  pass 
through,  the  path  being  cut  into  the  sandstone  like  a  gutter,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  send  my  train  round  the  southern  slope  of  the 
promontory.  We  thus  descended  almost  to  the  level  of  the  fSid- 
dama ;  but  having  traversed  a  richly- wooded  vale  with  a  variety 
of  trees,  such  as  djmnia,  madachi,  and  fresh  kadd,  we  had  another 
mountain  spur  on  our  left,  while  on  our  right  the  exuberant  sa- 
vanna of  the  valley  became  visible.  The  place  was  enlivened  by 
<3attle,  and  occasionally  by  a  sheet  of  water  at  times  fringed  with 
a  rich  border  of  vegetation,  among  which  also  isolated  specimens 
of  the  del^  palm,  besides  dor6wa,  were  not  wanting. 

Thus  we  reached  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  on  the  top  of 
which  the  walled  town  of  Kola  is  situated  in  a  very  strong  po- 
sition, commanding  the  whole  passage  of  the  valley.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  governor  who  bears  the  title  of  serkf-n-Zaromd,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  as  many  as  seventy  musketeers  under  his  conmiand ; 
so  that,  as  he  was  an  officer  of  much  importance  in  this  turbulent 
country,  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  and  we 
therefore  determined  to  take  up  our  quarters  here,  although  it  was 
still  early  in  the  morning.  He  has  a  large  house  or  palace,  but 
it  is  somewhat  in  decay.  Having  made  him  a  small  present,  I 
was  hospitably  treated  both  by  himself  and  his  sister,  who  sent 
me  an  excellent  goose,  which  aflForded  a  very  pleasant  change  in 
my  diet  He  accompanied  me  the  following  morning  to  the  bound- 
ary of  his  little  territory. 

Our  road  lay  through  fine  corn-fields,  shaded  by  beautiful  do- 
rowa-trees,  along  the  border  of  this  fertile  valley,  which  was  for- 
merly surrounded  on  both  sides  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  large 
walled  towns.    But  most  of  them  are  now  deserted  and  destroyed, 
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such  as  the  towns  of  Kiika  (which  lies  about  three  hours  north- 
west) and  Ambiirsa ;  and  both  factions  are  continually  harassing 
each  other  by  predatory  expeditions.  In  fact  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try is  such,  that  the  whole  of  the  tribute  which  the  province  of 
Niipe  has  to  pay  to  Gando  is  obliged  to  take  the  roundabout  way 
through  Zagha  and  Bunza,  the  latter  of  which  is  situated  about 
eight  miles  south  from  Zogirma,  on  the  river  Gfndi,  which  is  said 
to  be  navigable  as  far  as  this  place,  and  sometimes  even  as  far  as 
J^ga.  A  considerable  number  of  horses  were  grazing  on  the  fine 
pasture-grounds  at  the  border  of  the  valley,  under  the  protection 
of  a  couple  of  hamlets  well  defended  by  a  stockade ;  but  the  herb- 
age was  full  of  small  venomous  snakes,  which  repeatedly  crossed 
our  path  in  such  numbers  as  I  never  saw  before.  When  we  reach- 
ed the  border  of  the  territory  of  Jiigguni,  my  companion  returned 
to  his  residence. 

Leaving  the  walled  town  of  Jiigguni  (surrounded  by  a  good 
many  monkey-bread-trees)  on  the  hills  to  our  left,  we  reached,  after 
a  march  of  about  five  miles  along  the  border  of  the  valley,  and 
only  once  crossing  a  romantic  rocky  defile,  the  considerable  town 
of  Diggi ;  and  here  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  officially  re- 
ceived by  three  sons  of  the  Governor  of  Zogirma,  who  quite  unex- 
pectedly came  galloping  up  to  the  front  and  saluted  me,  wishing 
me  all  possible  success  on  my  dangerous  undertaking,  and  bidding 
me  welcome  to  the  province  of  their  father.  The  eldest  of  the 
three  was  a  very  handsome  young  man,  and  splendidly  mounted 
upon  a  tall  gray  horse.  Pursidng  then  our  march  in  their  com- 
pany, we  itnmediately  entered  the  wide  faddama  which  separated 
us  from  Zogirma;  and  it  took  us  more  than  three  hours  to  cross 
this  shallow  swampy  valley,  the  whole  of  which  at  the  end  of  the 
rainy  season  is  filled  with  water,  but  which  at  present  was  only  in- 
tersected by  two  broken  sheets  of  stagnant  water,  while  I  endeav- 
ored in  vain  to  make  out,  at  this  spot,  an  uninterrupted  chan- 
nel of  the  gulbi :  and  yet,  in  the  month  of  September,  the  whole 
valley  is  flooded  by  a  river  of  considerable  breadth. 

The  town,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  in  good  repair, 
impressed  me  as  being  more  considerable  than  I  had  supposed  it 
to  be.  We  were  led  immediately  to  our  quarters,  and  were  here 
treated  with  very  good  tiggera,  or  prepared  millet  and  sour  milk ; 
after  which  a  large  calabash  full  of  rice,  and,  a  short  time  after,  a 
heifer,  were  brought  me  as  a  present  Later  in  the  afternoon  I 
went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  governor,  Hamed  Biirtu,  and  found 
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liim  a  very  decent-looking  man  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  almost  European  features,  but  with  rather  a  melancholy  ex- 
pression of  countenance.  His  residence  had  a  very  stately  appear- 
ance, and  surprised  me  not  a  little  by  its  style  of  architecture, 
which  approached  to  the  Gothic,  although  the  fine  and  well-oma- 
mented  clay  walls  were  only  loosely  held  together  by  a  framework 
of  boards  and  branches.  Presenting  to  him  a  red  bemus  of  mid- 
dling quality,  a  piece  of  muslin,  a  pair  of  razors,  and  some  other 
trifles,  I  delivered  to  him  the  letter  with  which  Khalflu  had  fur- 
nished me,  and  explained  to  him  how  the  ruler  of  Gando  had 
given  me  hopes  of  his  being  able  to  conduct  me  safe  to  Fogha; 
for  the  two  horsemen  whom  I  had  with  me,  one  from  Gando  and 
the  other  from  Sokoto,  were  only  of  service  as  long  as  there  was 
any  thing  to  eat  and  while  there  was  no  great  danger.  He  re- 
ceived my  address  in  the  most  cheerful  manner,  and  informed  me 
that  there  were  two  roads,  one  of  them  leading  straight  on  through 
the  midst  of  the  forest  from  Zogfrma  to  the  town  of  Kalliul.  This 
he  said  was  the  safest,  though  it  was  probably  too  difficult  for  my 
heavily-laden  camels.  The  other,  he  added,  was  more  convenient 
but  very  imsafe.  He  promised,  however,  that  he  would  find  trust- 
worthy men  to  escort  me. 

Zogfrma  may  contain  from  7000  to  8000  inhabitants ;  but  at 
that  time  it  was  suffering  greatly  from  fiunine,  on  account  of  the 
war  which  had  been  raging  for  the  last  two  years  between  the 
Fulbe  conquerors  of  the  country  and  the  native  inhabitants  the 
Dendi,  who,  favored  by  the  weakness  of  the  government  of  their 
oppressors,  had  risen  to  assert  their  independence ;  and  I  could 
scarcely  feel  dissatisfied  with  my  host  when,  after  the  first  signs 
of  hospitality  which  he  had  shown  me,  he  left  us  to  provide  for 
our  own  wants,  although  we  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
sufficient  supply  of  com.  I  was  very  sorry  that,  owing  to  the 
unfiivorable  circumstances  of  the  whole  country,  I  was  prevented 
from  visiting  the  town  of  Bunza  (which  is  situated  south  from 
Zogfrma),  on  account  of  its  interesting  and  important  situation  as 
regards  the  intercourse  with  Niipe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  gulbi, 
where  it  is  still  navigable,  and  the  number  of  del(5b  palms  which 
are  said  to  adorn  it.  There  was  also  residing  in  this  place  a  man 
whom  I  should  like  to  have  visited,  inasmuch  as  he  is  reported  to 
possess  a  great  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Kanta,  and  of  the 
relations  of  the  province  of  Kebbi  to  tie  neighboring  countries. 
His  name  is  M'allem  Mahamtidu. 
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Thursday^  June  9th.  We  were  to  start  the  following  day,  in 
order  to  allow  our  camels  some  rest  before  entering  the  unsafe 
wilderness ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  morning  the  news  suddenly 
arrived  that  a  party  of  Tawarek,  with  about  forty  camels  besides 
bullocks  and  asses,  had  arrived  at  the  neighboring  town  of  Tilli 
on  their  way  to  Fogha,  thus  affording  us  the  opportunity  of  trav- 
ersing the  wilderness  with  some  degree  of  security.  It  was  there- 
fore decided  that  we  should  start  in  the  afternoon  by  way  of  Tilli, 
which  certainly  lay  greatly  out  of  our  road,  in  order  to  join  this 
party,  while  my  young  friend  A'bii  Bakr,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
governor,  rode  immediately  to  the  neighboring  town  to  induce 
those  people  to  wait  for  us.  It  was  thus  deemed  sufficient  to  give 
me  for  companions  only  two  horsemen ;  but  fortunately  they  were 
of  such  a  character  that  I  preferred  them  to  at  least  a  dozen  other 
people,  both  of  them  being  experienced  old  warriors  and  most  re- 
spectable men,  one  of  them  having  been  till  lately  the  governor 
of  the  town  of  D^be,  which  was  now  deserted,  and  the  site  of 
which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road.  I  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid 
of  my  two  former  effeminate  companions,  Lowel,  the  servant  of 
the  Governor  of  Gando,  and  Beshir,  an  attendant  of  the  ghaladima 
in  Sokoto,  as  they  had  been  of  scarcely  any  use  to  me  on  my  way 
hither,  except,  perhaps,  in  procuring  me  a  better  reception  firom 
the  governors  of  the  towns  and  villages ;  and  I  gladly  comphed 
with  the  demands  of  my  new  companions,  by  giving  to  each  of 
them  a  new  black  "  litham"  or  "  rawani  bakf"  for  themselves,  a 
flask  of  rose  oil  for  their  wives,  and  one  thousand  shells  for  the 
expenses  of  their  households  during  their  absence. 

Eetuming  then  in  a  northeasterly  direction  along  the  western 
border  of  the  broad  faddama,  we  reached,  afl«r  a  march  of  about 
four  miles,  when  the  sun  had  already  gone  down,  the  town  of 
TUli,  which,  coming  from  Diggi,  we  had  had  just  opposite  us  on 
the  other  side  of  the  valley.  Here  the  danger  from  the  enemy 
was  already  considered  so  great  that  the  gates  of  the  town  on  this 
side  had  been  walled  up,  only  a  very  narrow  passage  having  been 
left,  which  could  only  be  used  by  way  of  a  drawbridge  or  kadar- 
ku.  Having  here  learned  that  our  new  companions  were  already 
gone  on  in  advance,  and  had  encamped  at  the  very  border  of  the 
forest,  we  changed  our  direction  fix)m  northeast  to  northwest,  and, 
after  a  march  of  about  a  mile,  encamped  close  to  them.  A  large 
herd  of  cattle  had  its  resting-place  in  the  neighborhood. 

Friday,  June  IQth,  When  we  started,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
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moming,  we  soon  left  the  cultivated  grounds  and  entered  a  dense 
forest,  which  at  the  present  season  had  a  very  pleasant  appear- 
ance, all  the  trees  being  in  blossom  and  spreading  a  delightftil 
firagrance  around.  We  were  also  agreeably  surprised  when,  after 
proceeding  about  five  miles,  we  passed  two  extensive  ponds,  which 
supplied  us  with  delicious  water.  But  on  our  return  journey,  in 
August,  1854,  the  water  of  these  same  ponds  had  acquired  such  a 
pernicious  character,  that  it  almost  poisoned  the  whole  of  my 
troop.  A  little  beyond  these  ponds  we  had  a  considerable  rocky 
declivity,  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  from  the  top  of  which  we 
surveyed  the  extensive  forest  before  us.  To  our  disappointment, 
we  encamped  at  a  very  early  hour,  a  little  after  noon ;  but  a  short 
distance  farther  on,  the  danger  would  have  become  so  imminent 
that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  pass  the  night  there.  Having 
therefore  pitched  my  tent  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  I  indulged 
with  great  delight  in  the  pleasure  of  an  open  encampment,  such 
as  I  had  not  enjoyed  since  leaving  Gawasu,  the  dirty  huts  in 
which  I  had  lately  taken  up  my  quarters  having  literally  turned 
my  stomach.  But  I  had  to  enjoy  this  wild  encampment  rather 
longer  than  was  pleasant ;  for  we  had  to  remain  in  it  the  whole 
of  the  following  day,  in  consequence  of  my  friends  the  A'sbenawa 
losing,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  one  of  their  camels,  which  they 
did  not  choose  to  abandon.  This  involuntary  feat  of  mine  pro- 
cured me  a  name  in  the  whole  neighborhood,  so  that  when  I  safe- 
ly returned  the  following  year  from  my  journey  to  Timbuktu,  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  designated  me  only  as  the  man  who 
had  spent  a  day  in  the  unsafe  wilderness. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were  to  stay  here  a  third  day : 
for  when  we  were  getting  ready  our  luggage  early  in  the  moming 
of  the  12th,  a  very  violent  thunder-storm  broke  out,  with  torrents 
of  rain,  which  made  our  open  encampment  rather  uncomfortable, 
and  did  not  allow  us  to  start  until  a  late  hour.  After  a  march  of 
about  four  miles  through  a  very  dense  forest  with  low  ridges  on 
our  right,  we  reached  the  site  of  Bimi-n-D^be,  a  beautiful  open 
spot  adorned  with  a  rich  abundance  of  dor6wa  besides  a  tolerable 
number  of  del^  palms,  while  beyond  the  rich  mass  of  vegetation 
a  hiUy  chain  approached  from  the  northeast.  Footprints  of  ele- 
phants were  here  observed  in  every  direction.  The  rich  character 
of  the  country  scarcely  allows  the  traveler  to  suspect  that  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  lies  the  province  of  Mauri  or  A'rewa,  which  all 
my  authorities  represent  as  a  country  approaching  closely  to  the 
nature  of  the  desert. 
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Having  then  entered  again  thick  forest,  which  occasionally  be- 
came so  dense  that  it  scarcely  allowed  us  to  pass,  and  caused  re- 
jpeated  delays,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles,  a 
large  depression  or  shallow  vale  coming  from  the  northeast  from 
the  province  of  Mauri,  and  therefore  called  Dallul  or  Rafi-n-Mauri 
(the  Vale  of  Mauri),  richly  clad  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  suc- 
culent herbage  and  with  numerous  del^b  palms,  besides  a  few 
specimens  of  the  diim  palm ;  and  having  halted  here  for  a  few 
minutes  near  a  well  and  the  site  of  a  former  Piillo  settlement  of 
the  name  of  Bana,  we  crossed  the  path  which  leads  from  Mauri  to 
Ydlu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  D^ndina.  This  is  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  whole  route,  on  account  of  the  two  prov- 
inces, that  of  Mauri  and  Ddndina,  having  rebelled,  and  therp  be- 
ing constant  intercourse  between  the  enemy  in  these  two  quarters 
along  this  track,  so  that  our  companions  were  not  a  little  alarmed 
when  fresh  footprints  of  horses  were  here  discovered.  However 
we  could  move  on  but  slowly  on  account  of  the  dense  thicket,  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the  fruit  of  the  del(5b  palm, 
com  being  extremely  scanty  and  scarcely  to  be  got  in  this  region 
at  the  time.  Here  the  camel  which  I  had  received  from  Khalflu 
in  a  present,  and  which  I  had  given  up  to  my  Mijjebrf  compan- 
ion, went  raving  mad,  making  the  most  ludicrous  leaps,  and  kick- 
ing in  every  direction,  till  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

At  length  we  emerged  from  the  dense  vegetation  of  the  fertile 
but  neglected  vale,  and  ascended  higher  ground,  which  separates 
the  dallul  Mauri  from  the  dallul  Fogha,*  and,  after  a  while,  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  the  hilly  chain  bordering  the  east  side  of  tlue  lat- 
ter valley,  which  runs  from  N.  20°  E.  to  S.  20°  W.,  being  at  the 
broadest  part  about  1000  yards  across.  These  valleys  certainly 
form  a  very  remarkable  feature  in  this  quarter,  and,  by  their  shal- 
low character  and  the  total  want  of  a  current  in  the  water  here 
collected,  evidently  prove  the  little  inclination  which  the  countrj- 
has  toward  the  Niger,  as  well  as  the  limited  extent  of  ground 
which  they  drain ;  and  it  seems  extremely  doubtful  whether,  even 
after  the  plentiful  rains  which  occasionally  fall  in  the  mountain- 
ous country  of  A'sben,the  water-courses  of  that  region  have  even 
the  sUghtest  connection  with  these  shallow  vales  which  joiu  the 
Niger. 

It  was  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  when,  greatly  fatigued  by 
our  long  and  slow  march,  we  gradually  descended  the  shelving 
*  Dallnl  Fdgha  joins  the  Niger  at  Birni-n-Dolc,  one  day  and  a  half  from  G((ya. 
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ground  into  the  valley  of  Fogha,  the  beautifully  sloping  banks  of 
which  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  diim  pdms,  but  are  entire- 
ly wanting  in  deldb  palms.  Crossing  then  the  green  vale,  which 
was  clothed  with  rank  grass,  and  only  presented  here  and  there  a 
broken  sheet  of  water,  we  reached  the  first  salt-manufacturing 
hamlet^  which  is  situated  on  a  mound  of  rubbish  of  almost  regu- 
larly quadrangular  shape,  and  of  about  thirty  feet  elevation,  not 
unlike  the  ancient  towns  of  Assyria,  while  at  its  foot  a  shallow, 
dirty  pond  of  brackish  water  of  almost  black  color  spread  out,  the 
whole  scenery  forming  a  very  remarkable  ensemble^  of  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  ^dr  representation  in  the  plate 
opposita 

A>few  cattle  were  grazing  here  and  there,  but  they  looked  very 
sickly  and  emaciated,  and  skeletons  of  others  were  lying  about  in 
all  directions,  proving  the  ravages  that  disease  had  made  among 
them;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  general  epidemic  diseases  visit  the 
cattle  in  these  regions  as  well  as  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
the  equator  at  certain  periods,  the  conquering  tribe  settled  in  this 
quarter  having  had  to  sustain  a  long  siege  against  the  enemy,  most 
of  their  cattle,  being  cooped  up  in  the  town,  had  perished  for  want 
of  pasture.  Notwithstanding  all  these  disasters,  the  inhabitants 
of  KalUul  stood  their  ground ;  for  the  Fulbe  hereabouts  are  a  very 
warlike  race,  and  are  excellent  archers.  Several  of  them,  attract- 
ed by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  csijavan  with  com,  of  which 
they  stood  so  much  in  need,  rushed  past  us  on  horseback  as  we 
were  looking  out  for  a  place  where  we  might  take  up  our  quarters 
with  some  degree  of  safety.  Leaving  two  other  salt-manufactur- 
ing hamlets  on  our  left  side  equally  jutting  out  into  the  bottom 
of  the  vale,  we  descended  at  length  from  a  higher  slope  crowned 
by  a  cluster  of  well-built  but  at  present  deserted  huts ;  and,  being 
informed  that  the  town  of  Kalllul,  or  Kaura,  was  still  some  dis- 
tance ofl^  and  fer  out  of  our  road,  we  turned  into  one  of  these 
salt-hamlets,  which  was  the  fourth  on  this  side.  Here  we  were 
quartered  in  a  very  excellent  hut,  but  suffered  greatly  from  mus- 
quitoes  during  the  following  night 

We  remained  in  this  poor  hamlet  the  following  day,  and,  being 
aware  of  the  great  distress  which  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  this 
tract  of  country,  I  had  no  more  urgent  business  than  to  dispatch 
two  of  my  men  early  in  the  morning  to  our  companions  the  A's- 
benawa,  who  had  encamped  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  in  or- 
der to  endeavor  to  buy  from  them  as  much  com  as  they  were 
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able  to  spare ;  but  my  servants  soon  returned  with  the  news  that 
the  distressed  inhabitants  had  taken  fix)m  the  fataJd  or  native 
traders  all  their  com  by  force.  I  was  therefore  rather  badly  oflF, 
but  nevertheless  was  prevented  fipom  pursuing  my  route  at  once, 
as  the  camels  wanted  some  repose.  The  site  of  our  hamlet  was 
highly  interesting  to  me,  and  I  soon  set  out  for  a  stroll  around 
this  artificial  mound  of  rubbish.  It  was  of  considerable  size, 
measuring  about  200  yards  in  length  and  the  same  in  breadth, 
with  an  elevation  of  50  feet  toward  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and 
about  20  toward  the  edge  of  the  bank,  the  whole  of  this  mound 
bearing  evident  proof  of  its  artificial  character,  consisting  as  it  did 
of  nothing  but  the  soil  of  the  valley  itself,  from  which  the  saline 
particles  had  been  extracted.  The  salt  is  here  prepared  in  the 
following  manner.  The  earth  is  taken  firom  the  bottom  of  the 
vale,  and  put  into  large  funnels  made  of  straw  and  reeds,  when 
water  is  poured  upon  the  earth,  and  strained  through  the  funnels, 
after  which  it  is  caught  in  vessels  placed  underneath,  and  then 
boiled,  and  the  sediment  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  small  loaf 

That  it  is  the  earth  which  contains  the  saUne  particles,  and  not 
the  rank  grass  which  grows  here,  I  am  quite  sure,  although  in 
other  places  there  is  no  doubt  that  salt  is  extracted  fix)m  the  grass 
growing  in  such  localities ;  but  this  can  only  be  done  by  burning, 
the  salt  being  extracted  from  the  ashes ;  and  no  such  process  is 
pursued  here.  The  salt  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  color,  and  quite  fit 
for  cooking  purposes ;  it  is  of  a  much  better  quality  than  the  bit- 
ter salt  of  Bflma,  although,  no  doubt,  far  inferior  to  the  beautiful 
crystal  salt  of  Taod^nni,  of  which  I  here  saw  the  first  specimen 
with  some  Songhay  pilgrims,  who  had  left  Hombori  four  months 
previously  on  their  way  to  Mekka.  However,  such  a  mode  of 
proceeding  is  only  practicable  in  the  dry,  or  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  latter  the  valley  is  quite 
ftiU  of  water,  which  then  is  fresh,  and  is  said  to  contain  plenty  of 
fish,  the  saltish  properties  of  the  soil  being  too  scanty  and  incon- 
siderable to  impregnate  so  large  a  body  of  water.  Even  at  present 
a  considerable  quantity  of  the  aqueous  element  had  already  col- 
lected, filling,  in  some  places,  the  whole  width  of  the  valley  be- 
tween the  two  banks,  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  two,  so  that  the 
people  could  not  make  use  of  the  soil  from  the  valley  itself;  but 
they  had  stored  up  a  sufficient  provision  to  enable  them  to  carry 
on  their  labors  for  a  month  or  two  longer. 

The  Fiilbe  call  these  places  sfle-ch611i.    It  is  only  the  salt  which 
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induces  the  inliabitants  to  remain  in  this  locality,  for  they  have 
been  harassed  extremely  by  their  energetic  enemy  the  D^ndi. 
The  town  of  KallM  had  had  to  sustain,  during  a  very  short  pe- 
riod, no  fewer  than  five  attacks  from  the  latter,  whose  chief  seat, 
Yflu,  closely  borders  upon  their  territory ;  and,  in  addition  to  the , 
sad  circumstance  of  all  their  cattle  having  died,  these  people  had 
also  lost  the  whole  of  their  slaves,  who,  imder  such  circumstances, 
had  run  away  in  a  body.  The  neighborhood,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  was  so  unsafe,  that  the  people  of  the  town  would  not  al- 
low me  to  stay  in  the  open  hamlet  where  I  was,  and  wanted  me  to 
come  to  them  behind  their  wall ;  but  fearing  longer  delay  I  de- 
dined,  and  fixed  my  departure  for  the  following  day. 

Yflu,*  the  principal  place  of  D^ndina,  the  country  of  the  Ddn- 
di  (a  branch  of  the  Songhay,  about  whom  I  shall  say  more  on  an- 
other occasion),  is  situated  only  about  seven  or  eight  miles  lower 
down  this  same  valley,  which  joins  the  Great  Eiver  at  the  town 
of  D61e,  and  which  is  especially  inhabited  by  Songhay  people. 
Their  well-known  and  renowned  chiefj  Gdjida,  had  recently  died, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  younger  brotiier  of  his  of  the  name 
of  GUSdu,  who  kept  up  the  struggle  against  the  conquering  tribe 
with  considerable  energy,  and  probably,  if  he  had  been  better  pro- 
vided with  cavalry,  would  have  long  ago  established  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  countrymen,  by  driving  away  the  Fiilbe  from  the 
valley  of  F6gha,  and  thus  opening  a  free  intercourse  with  the 
countries  to  the  north.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Kalllul,  as  I  as- 
sured myself  especially  on  my  return  journey,  when  I  entered  the 
town,  are  hardy  warriors,  and  keep  well  together,  although  that 
little  conmiunity  is  ruled  by  four  petty  chiefe — Sefifna,  Mamma 
Yfdi,  and  two  brothers  called  Mamma  Giinga  and  A'medu  Giinga. 
Even  on  the  present  occasion  of  my  journey  westward,  these  petty 
chie&  paid  me  a  visit,  and  I  made  each  of  them  a  small  present; 
but  none  of  them  was  able  to  supply  me  with  even  the  smallest 

♦  For  the  other  places  of  IMndina,  sec  Appendix  V.  Here  I  will  only  enumer- 
ate a  few  Tillages  belonging  to  the  districts  which  we  passed  on  oar  road  from  Zo- 
gfrma,  and  lying  just  in  the  border  district  of  the  Songhay  and  H^osa  territories. 
Close  to  Jiinja  lie  the  following  places,  or  rather  hamlets,  at  present  greatly  re- 
duced :  Eartlkar^  *Abd  el  'Azi,  Jabore,  B^b^  D^mana,  Gang^nge.  The  following 
places  are  said  to  lie  along  the  dallol  Fdgha,  bat  I  am  not  able  to  indicate  their  sit- 
nation  more  distinctly:  Rifma,  B^nga,  Ban^  Harak^  Nydnsam^  Kiidarn,  Ger- 
ginga,  and  Lifda.  There  is  no  sach  town  as  '^B£mi-n-Fogha,"  Fogha  being  only 
the  name  of  the  valley;  bat  not  far  from  KalKol  there  is  another  town  called  Blinra. 
Most  of  the  Tillages  mentioned  are  inhabited  by  pagans. 
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provision  of  corn,  although  they  all  evinced  their  benevolent  dis- 
position, and  Sefifna  (who,  by  wearing  a  miserable  sort  of  bemiis 
of  the  poorest  description,  seemed  to  vindicate  his  superiority  over 
his  brother  chiefe)  made  me  a  present  of  100  K61a  nuts,  which 
luxury  he  could  more  easily  spare  than  a  few  grains  of  com. 
Mamma  Yidi,  on  the  other  hand,  an  elderly  gentleman,  was  distin- 
guished by  his  amiable  conduct,  and  imderstood  even  a  little 
Hausa.  Generally  speaking,  none  of  the  Fiilbe  here  speak  a 
single  word  of  that  language,  the  valley  of  Fogha  forming  the 
boimdary  between  the  Hausa  and  the  Songhay  languages.  I  like- 
wise received  a  visit  from  two  sons  of  the  kadhi  or  alkali,  one  of 
whom,  of  the  name  of  ^Abd  el  Wahabi,  was  a  remarkably  hand- 
some man,  of  very  gentlemanlike  bearing,  more  like  a  European 
in  his  countenance  than  a  native  of  Negroland,  and  of  a  melan- 
choly turn  of  mind,  which  awakened  my  interest  in  him. 

Tuesday,  June  lii/i.  My  two  warlike  companions  from  Zogir- 
raa,  who,  by  their  experience  and  energetic  conduct,  had  inspired 
me  with  almost  imbounded  confidence,  and  whom  I  should  have 
liked  to  have  attached  to  me  for  a  much  longer  period,  had  re- 
turned home  the  moment  I  reached  the  border  of  the  valley,  find- 
ing their  only  safety  in  speed  and  secrecy,  and  cutting  straight 
across  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest;  and,  in  consequence,  I  had 
used  all  my  endeavors  to  obtain  here  another  escort,  but  all  in 
vain.  However,  Mamma  Yidi  having  promised  that  a  guide 
should  overtake  me  on  the  road,  I  started  tolerably  early  the 
next  morning,  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey  through  this  imsafe 
wilderness,  being  anxious  not  to  cause  more  delay,  and  thus  to  in- 
crease the  danger  of  my  situation  in  consequence  of  the  news  of 
my  proceedings  having  spread  through  the  neighborhood;  but 
instead  of  making  right  across  the  country,  I  was  first  obliged  to 
retrace  my  steps  northward,  to  the  very  place  where  I  had  cross- 
ed the  valley  two  days  previously,  for,  Kalliul  being  any  thing 
but  a  place  of  trade  and  commerce,  all  the  little  intercourse  which 
is  still  going  on  in  this  region  is  carried  on  along  the  direct  road, 
without  touclung  at  this  place. 

A  few  hundred  yards  higher  up  from  this  spot  a  rich  source 
of  excellent  fresh  water  gushes  out  from  the  rocky  ground,  and 
forms  a  large  sheet  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  affording  a  re- 
markable contrast  to  the  black,  muddy  water  which  covers  the 
remainder  of  the  surface.  Having  taken  in  here  a  supply  of  wa- 
ter, we  then  passed  several  other  salt-hamlets  or  sfle-ch611i,  and 
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emerging  from  the  valley  ascended  the  higher  ground,  which  pre- 
sented open  pastures  with  only  a  little  underwood  scattered  in 
bushes  here  and  there,  principally  the  gdnda  bush  and  the  poison- 
ous plant  damankadda,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  repeat- 
edly as  forming  an  ornament  of  the  landscape,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  endangers  the  life  of  the  camel. 

It  was  a  beautiM  morning,  and  the  view  over  the  valley  from 
this  undulating  ground  was  highly  interesting.  We  had  just  en- 
tered denser  forest,  when  my  friend  Yidi  overtook  me,  accompa- 
nied by  two  horsemen,  and  handing  me,  to  my  great  surprise, 
besides  a  good  provision  of  salt,  2000  kurdf,  or  shells,  which  I 
only  reluctantly  accepted  for  the  sake  of  my  servants.  He  also 
brought  me  a  guide,  who  was  to  accompany  me  as  jGar  as  Garbo. 
We  therefore  pursued  our  march  cheerfully,  but  experienced  re- 
peated delays  in  the  thick  covert  of  the  forest  The  trees  were 
rather  dry,  and  not  very  luxuriant,  no  rain  having  fallen  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  some  time.  A  little  fiirther  on  we  passed 
a  small  pond,  where  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  Tawarek  half-castes 
from  Zaberma  or  Ch^ggazar,  who  were  carrying  the  salt  of  F6gha 
to  their  home  on  a  small  number  of  oxen  and  asses.  We  en- 
camped at  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  near  an- 
other small  pond,  on  an  open  spot,  where  I  again  enjoyed  an  open 
encampment,  which  is  the  greatest  charm  of  a  traveling  life. 

Wednesday,  June  15th.  Soon  after  starting,  we  had  to  descend 
a  rocky  passage,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  the  road,  from  time  to 
time,  enlivened  by  small  parties  of  travelers.  First  we  feU  in 
with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Amfn,  from  Hamed- 
Allahi,  the  capital  of  the  western  empire  of  the  Fiilbe,  who  had 
come  by  way  of  Junju,  and  who,  having  cherished  the  good  inten- 
tion of  performing  tibe  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  had  been  frightened 
by  the  difficulties  of  the  road ;  and  &rther  on  we  met  another  par- 
ty of  travelers,  among  whom  was  a  limtiini,  that  is  to  say,  a  Moor, 
a  man  of  mixed  Arab  and  Berber  blood,  of  the  ancient  tribe  of 
the  Limtiina,  who,  having  once  formed  the  chief  portion  of  the 
powerful  confederation  of  the  Merabetfn  (Almoravides),  are  at 
present  scattered  and  settled,  in  small  fragments,  on  the  very 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  was  a  stout  and  active  little  fellow, 
with  an  open  countenance,  and,  being  on  his  way  to  Mekka, 
rushed  immediately  toward  me  to  salute  me,  asking  me  whether 
I  was  a  Turk  or  a  Christian.  I  presented  him  with  a  doUar,  re- 
questing him  to  give  a  short  note  (which  I  wrote  on  the  spot)  to 
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ttij  frigid  Ha}  Beiihir,  in  Kdkawa,  wherem  I  infiTtmed  him  of 

Having  then  fjaiwed  several  pondfly  among  which  the  leUd  Su- 
gfridr^  wa»  the  mo^  important,  and  made  another  rocky  descent, 
from  the  top  of  which  we  overlooked  the  large  valley  or  dallul 
of  Wm¥)^  and  having  tamed  roond  a  small  rocky  ridge,  we  reached 
the  village  of  Garbo  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Garbo 
is  a  small  place,  half  deserted,  and  greatly  harassed  by  the  enemy, 
the  l)6ui\\  of  Tanda  having  made  a  foray  against  this  place  only 
two  days  previously,  and  carried  away  almost  all  the  cattle  be- 
longing Uy  the  inhabitants.  But  it  is  of  importance,  as  being  the 
last  ilausa  place  in  this  (Erection,  the  regions  to  the  west  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  Songhay  and  Fulbe.  A  day  wall,  which 
was  to  afford  some  protection  to  the  town,  had  just  been  begun 
but  loft  half  finished.  Numbers  of  corn-stacks  inspired  us  with 
iho  hoi>o  that  wo  might  be  able  here  to  supply  ourselves  with 
com ;  but  not  a  grain  was  to  be  obtained.  There  was  therefore 
no  staying  in  this  place,  although  our  heavily  laden  camels  were 
rather  fatigued  after  the  forced  march  through  the  wilderness. 

Thursdtiy^  June  IQth.  At  a  tolerably  early  hour  we  were  again 
on  tho  march  through  the  fields,  where  the  fresh  crops  were  just 
shooting  up ;  but  a  little  farther  on  they  had  attained  already  to  a 
gnwtor  height,  and  wore  just  being  cleared  of  weeds.  Cattle  also 
wore  not  entirely  wanting,  and  gave  sufficient  proof  that,  under  a 
strong  government,  there  were  elements  enough  for  the  welfiure 
of  tho  jieoplo.  Tho  ground  here  is  broken  by  several  cavities  or 
hollows,  where  jwuds  are  formed,  which  of  course  vary  in  size 
aooonliug  to  tho  season.  Some  of  them,  although  of  considerable 
oirounifcrcncc,  contained  salt  water  of  a  blackish  color.  Thus, 
having  j>nsseil  a  fresh  swampy  depression,  where  diim  and  del^ 
palms  ali^>  wore  not  unfrequent,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
alH)ut  sovon  miles,  a  fanning  \'illage  called  Lanad^ji,  where  the 
jXH?uUar  structure  of  the  corn-stacks  attracted  my  attention ;  but 
alUunigh  built  of  clay  they  are  not  pretty,  and  neither  similar  to 
Uio  nimbler  style  of  those  which  we  have  found  in  the  Mtisgu 
wuntn\  nor  to  those  which  we  are  to  meet  with  fiurther  on,  in 
the  oi>untrv  of  Masina.  The  whole  cukivation  consists  here  of 
uegn>  ntilWts  to  the  exclusion  of  rice  and  sorghum,  last  year's 
eiv>p  had  hort.>  aljSK.>  been  very  scanty;  and  we  endeavored  in  vain 
to  procure  a  supply.  We  had  then  to  cross  the  bottom  of  the 
vallcT  or  lifi^  wbich  at  pnseni  exhibited  gdIj  sqpanle  sheets  of 
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water,  while  on  my  return  journey  the  following  year,  later  in 
the  season,  it  was  almost  entirely  inundated.  But  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  hamlet,  even  at  present,  we  crossed  with  some 
difficulty  an  extensive  swamp  covered  with  rank  grass. 

We  topk  up  our  quarters,  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles, 
in  an  open  village  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  and  overhanging  a 
large  sheet  of  water  which  is  overgrown  with  reeds ;  it  is  called 
Songho-sare,  meaning  probably  "  the  town  of  the  Songhay,"  but 
nevertheless  a  very  remarkable  name,  as  "sare"  is  not  a  Son- 
ghay, but  a  Mandingo  word.  Besides  Songhay  and  Fulbe,  it  was 
inhabited  by  serfe  belonging  to  the  people  of  Tamkala;  and, 
being  a  farming  village,  it  was  full  of  corn-stacks.  All  the  huts 
in  these  Songhay  villages  consist  merely  of  reeds ;  and  while  they 
are  less  solid  than  the  dwellings  of  Kebbi,  which  throughout  are 
built  with  clay  walls,  they  are  better  ventilated  and  have  a  less 
oflfensive  smeU.  There  was  here  a  jovial  old  PuUo  farmer,  with 
a  cheerful  countenance  and  pleasing  manners,  of  the  name  of 
Mammaga,  who  behaved  very  hospitably  toward  me,  and,  besides 
milk  and  com,  even  made  me  a  present  of  a  sheep. 

Friday^  June  17th.  There  had  been  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
night;  but  it  was  not  accompanied  with  much  rain,  and  the  sky, 
not  having  been  lightened  by  a  discharge,  was  thickly  overcast 
when  we  set  out  An  extensive  tract  of  country  consisting  of 
sandy  soil  was  here  under  cultivation,  while  the  trees  at  first  were 
very  scanty;  but  gradually  the  country  became  more  wooded, 
while  considerable  herds  of  cattle  gave  hfe  to  the  landscape.  Af- 
ter we  had  passed  another  pond  of  water,  we  halted  for  a  few 
minutes  to  refresh  ourselves  near  a  herd  of  cattle,  which  was  the 
property  of  a  clan  of  Fiilbe,  called  Danan-koye,  the  original  inhab- 
itants belonging  to  that  part  of  the  Songhay  nation  which  are 
called  Germabe ;  and  proceeding  through  a  more  woody  country 
with  an  undulating  surface,  we  took  up  our  quarters  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  another  ferming  village,  called  Tigdre:  for  my 
camels  were  in  want  of  rest,  and  I  was  too  weak  myself  to  resist 
the  wishes  of  my  servants.  This  village  is  exclusively  inhabited 
by  independent  fimners,  although  belonging  to  the  native  Son- 
ghay stock.  The  architecture  of  the  place  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  Songho-sare  (which  is  more  of  a  slave  village),  con- 
sisting of  very  large  court-yards,  which  evidently  appeared  intend- 
ed for  a  rich  supply  of  cattle,  although  at  the  present  moment  no 
cattle  were  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood;  and  the  huts  them- 
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selves,  although  consisting  entirely  of  reeds,  were  large  and  spa- 
cious. "We  had  some  difl&culty  in  obtaining  quarters,  as  the  may- 
or of  the  hamlet  was  by  no  means  of  a  jovial  or  hospitable  dispo- 
sition, besides  that  the  Songhay  ia  general  are  among  the  most 
inhospitable  people  I  ever  met,  and,  in  their  present  degraded 
poUtical  situation,  are  of  a  rather  sullen  character.  Moreover, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  hamlet,  just  at  that  moment,  were  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  as  they  had  received  the  news  that  Daiidu, 
the  young  rebellious  chieftain  of  Zaberma,  or  Zerma,  was  about 
to  attack  A'bii  '1  Hassan,  the  Governor  of  Tamkala,  with  a  strong 
force ;  and  this  ray  of  hope,  of  once  more  making  themselves  in- 
dependent of  those  foreign  intruders  who  had  conquered  their 
country,  could  not  fail  at  once  to  rouse  the  national  spirit  of  these 
people,  who  had  formerly  offered  a  long  resistance  to  the  Fiilbe, 
and  to  render  them  indisposed  to  honor  a  stranger  who  was  pay- 
ing his  court  to  those  foreign  rulers,  and  at  present  was  under  the 
protection  of  the  chief  of  Gando.  This  report  was  the  reason  of 
my  giving  up  my  intended  visit  to  the  town  of  Tamkala,  which 
lay  a  short  distance  out  of  our  direct  road  to  Say,  toward  the 
north,  where  we  expected  to  find  a  supply  of  com. 

Saturday^  June  18^.  On  leaving  Tig6re,  we  passed  by  the  well, 
which  presented  a  busy  scene,  numbers  of  women  being  engaged 
in  drawing  water.  Although  situated  in  a  depression,  it  was 
twelve  fathoms  in  depth.  Farther  on  we  passed  another  well, 
which  had  even  been  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence,  to  prevent 
strangers  from  using  it;  and  in  the  village  of  Tih6re,  which  we 
reached  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  well,  although  sit- 
uated at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  measured  as  much  as  twenty-five 
fathoms  in  depth.  Owing  to  the  weak  condition  of  my  camels,  I 
was  induced  by  my  people  to  take  up  my  quarters  in  this  village ; 
but  I  was  heartily  tired  of  these  short  marches,  for  the  hut  where 
I  was  lodged  was  in  very  bad  condition,  being  extremely  small 
and  dirty,  with  no  trees  to  afford  a  little  shade  during  the  hot 
hours  of  the  day.  Provisions  were  also  here  very  scanty ;  and  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  I  obtained  a  small  supply  of  com  for 
our  horses.  But  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a  little  sour 
milk,  there  being  a  tolerably  large  herd  of  cattle  belonging  to 
Piilbe  cattle-breeders,  who  inhabit  a  sort  of  suburb  at  the  north- 
westem  end  of  the  village.  The  whole  neighborhood  was  suffer- 
ing from  drought,  as  there  had  been  no  rain  for  the  last  eight 
days ;  nor  did  a  thunder-storm,  which  in  the  aftemoon  gathered 
from  the  east,  bring  us  a  single  drop. 
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Sunday y  Juryt  19^.  The  district,  also,  through  which  lay  the  first 
part  of  this  day's  march,  was  extremely  parched  and  suffering  from 
want  of  rain,  and  in  consequence  of  this  drought,  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  season,  the  ground  hereabout  had  not  yet  been 
brought  imder  cultivation ;  but  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
three  miles,  through  a  country  partly  laid  out  in  fields,  partly 
covered  with  underwood,  we  entered  a  district  which  had  been 
more  fevored  with  rain,  and  where  the  labors  of  the  field  had  be- 
gun. The  people  here  make  use  of  a  hoe  with  a  long  handle,  of 
a  different  shape  from  what  I  observed  in  other  quarters. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  then  again  succeeded  each  other 
alternately ;  and  having  passed  a  fiMrming-village  of  some  extent 
called  Tanna,  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  four  miles  beyond, 
in  a  village  called  T6ndifii,  but  were  obliged  to  use  force  to  obtain 
a  hut  for  our  use,  as  the  head  man  of  the  village  was  too  lazy,  or 
too  obstinate,  to  leave  his  cool  shed  in  the  heat  of  the  day :  prob- 
ably here  also  the  news  of  the  proceedings  of  their  coimtrymen  in 
Zabeima  kept  the  minds  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  excitement 
The  hamlet,  which  is  rather  a  miserable  one,  has  received  its 
name  fix)m  lying  at  the  commencement  of  a  rocky  district,  which 
extends  from  here  to  the  river,  a  hill  or  mound  being  called 
^*  tondi"  in  the  Songhay  language.  We  were  now  close  to  the 
Niger;  and  I  was  justified  in  indulging  in  the  hope  that  I  might 
the  next  day  behold  with  my  own  eyes  that  great  river  of  Western 
Afirica,  which  has  caused  such  intense  curiosity  in  Europe,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  large  eastern  branch  of  which  I  myself  dis- 
covered. 

Monday y  June  20^.  Elated  with  such  feelings,  I  set  out  the  next 
morning,  at  an  early  hour;  and  after  a  march  of  a  little  less  than 
two  hours,  through  a  rocky  wilderness  covered  with  dense  bushes, 
I  obtained  the  first  sight  of  the  river,  and  in  less  than  an  hour 
more,  during  which  I  was  in  constant  sight  of  this  noble  spectacle, 
I  reached  the  place  of  embarkation,  opposite  the  town  of  Say. 

In  a  noble  unbroken  stream,  though  here,  where  it  has  become 
contracted,  only  about  700  yards  broad,  hemmed  in  on  this  side 
by  a  rocky  bank  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  elevation,  the 
great  river  of  Western  Africa  (whose  name,  under  whatever  form 
it  may  appear,  whether  Dhiiiliba,  Mayo,  Eghfrreu,  I'sa,  Kwara,  or 
Baki-n-niwa,  means  nothing  but  "  the  river,"  and  which  therefore 
may  well  continue  to  be  called  the  Niger)  was  gliding  along,  in  a 
N.N.B.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  with  a  moderate  current  of  about 
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three  miles  an  hour.  On  the  flatter  shore  opposite,  a  large  town 
was  spreading  out,  the  low  rampart  and  huts  of  which  were  pic- 
turesquely overtopped  by  numbers  of  slender  diim  palms. 

This  is  the  river-town,  or  "fon^"  the  name  Say  meaning,  in 
this  eastern  dialect,  "  the  river."  The  Fiilbe  call  it  Grhiitil,  which 
name  may  originally  have  been  appHed  to  the  ford  at  the  island 
of  Oitilli.  The  banks  at  present  were  not  high ;  but  the  river,  as 
it  rises,  approaches  the  very  border  of  the  rocky  slope. 

I  had  sent  a  messenger  in  advance,  the  preceding  day,  in  order 
to  have  some  large  boats  ready  for  me  to  cross  the  river.  But  no 
boat  having  arrived,  I  had  plenty  of  leisure  for  contemplating  the 
river  scenery,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  There 
were  a  good  number  of  passengers,  Fulbe  and  Songhay,  with 
asses  and  pack-oxen,  and  there  were  some  smaller  boats  in  readi- 
ness suitable  to  their  wants;  but  at  length  the  boats,  or  rather 
canoes,  which  were  to  carry  me  and  my  effects  across,  made  their 
appearance.  They  were  of  good  size,  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  firom  four  to  five  feet  in  width  in  the  middle,  consisting  of 
two  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out,  and  sewn  together  in  the  centre. 
These  boats  are  chiefly  employed  for  conveying  the  com  from 
the  town  of  Sfnder,  which  lies  higher  up  the  river,  to  the  town 
of  Say ;  and  they  had  been  expressly  sent  for  by  the  "  king  of  the 
waters,"  or  the  inspector  of  the  harbor,  the  "  serkl-n-jirg(,"  or 
"  lamido-laJa,"  as  he  is  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  or  "hiyokoy,"  accord- 
ing to  his  title  in  the  Songhay  language.  The  largest  of  them 
was  able  to  carry  three  of  my  camels ;  and  the  water  was  kept  out 
much  better  than  I  had  ever  yet  found  to  be  the  case  with  the 
native  craA  of  the  inhabitants  of  Negroland. 

My  camels,  horses,  people,  and  luggage  having  crossed  over 
without  an  accident,  I  myself  followed,  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  filled  with  delight  when  floating  on  the  waters  of  this 
celebrated  stream,  the  exploration  of  which  had  cost  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  noble  Hves.  A  little  nearer  the  western  bank,  a  short 
distance  below  the  spot  where  the  river  is  generally  crossed,  an 
isolated  rock  starts  forth  fix)m  the  river,  rising  at  this  season  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  surface ;  and  beyond  there  is  a 
smaller  one,  which,  as  the  river  rises  a  little  higher,  becomes  cover- 
ed by  the  water.  The  sight  of  the  river  was  the  more  moment- 
ous to  me,  as  I  was  soon  again  to  take  leave  of  it;  for  my  former 
notion,  that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  Timbiiktu  only  by  way  of 
Libtako,  had  been  confirmed  in  Gando,  and  I  only  entertained  a 
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slight  hope  that  perhaps  on  a  future  occasion  I  might  visit  that 
part  of  the  river  between  Timbuktu  and  Say.  From  the  very 
beginning  I  entertained  strong  doubts  whether  I  should  be  able 
to  reach  the  western  coast;  and  it  seemed  to  me  more  interesting 
to  survey  the  course  of  the  Niger  between  the  point  where  it  has 
become  tolerably  well  known  by  the  labors  of  Mungo  Park  and 
Een^  Caillid  and  the  lower  portion  explored  by  the  Landers,  than 
to  cross  the  whole  extent  of  Central  Africa. 

Having  presented  myself  at  the  governor's  house,  I  soon  ob- 
tained quarters ;  but  they  were  not  at  all  according  to  my  fancy, 
being  small  and  narrow.  The  town,  in  its  very  low  position,  is 
not  refreshed  by  a  single  current  of  air,  and  altogether  has  a  very 
oppressive  atmosphere.  The  huts  in  these  Songhay  places  are 
made  rather  for  women  than  for  men,  the  greater  part  of  such  hut 
being  occupied  by  the  female  apartment  or  the  aDdlla,  and  the 
bedstead  or  serir,  made  of  the  branches  of  trees,  being  inclosed  in 
a  separate  chamber  of  mats,  and  thus  leaving  only  a  very  small 
entrance,  and  obstructing  the  whole  interior  of  the  dwelling.  I 
have  already  had  occasion,  in  describing  the  town  of  A'gades,  to 
point  out  the  care  which  the  Songhay  people  bestow  upon  their 
matrimonial  couches ;  and  I  was  obliged  first  of  all  to  take  down 
one  of  these  small  matting  bed-rooms  in  order  to  obtain  some 
little  ventilation  in  my  hut  At  length  I  had  made  myself  some- 
what comfortable,  when  the  governor  sent  two  calabashes  of  rice 
in  the  husk,  and  two  others  of  millet,  but  no  refreshment  for  the 
moment,  though  I  stood  very  much  in  need  of  it,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  To  the  mas- 
ter of  the  harbor,  who  had  so  opportunely  supplied  me  with  the 
large  boats,  I  made  a  present  of  1000  shells.  Very  little  rain  had 
feUen  as  yet  in  this  neighborhood;  and  a  thimder-storm  which 
broke  out  in  the  afternoon  did  not  reach  us.  Indeed  the  air  in 
this  low  valley,  which  is  probably  at  a  level  of  about  350  feet, 
was  so  oppressive,  that  I  felt  at  times  almost  suffocated,  and  im- 
able  to  breathe. 

The  following  morning  I  took  a  ride  round  the  place  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  shape  of  the  town  is  tolerably  quadrangular, 
being  encompassed  on  three  sides  by  a  low  rampart  of  earth,  the 
^de  toward  the  river  being  unprotected.  It  is  of  considerable 
size,  each  side  measuring  about  1400  yards ;  but  the  town  is  only 
thinly  inhabited,  the  dwellings  (all  of  which,  except  the  house  of 
the  governor,  consist  of  matting  and  reeds)  lying  scattered  about 
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like  so  many  separate  hamlets.  It  is  intersected  from  north  to 
south  by  a  wide  shallow  depression  or  vale  encompassed  by  diim 
palms,  which  are  almost  the  only  trees  either  inside  or  outside  the 
town ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  it  becomes  filled  with 
water,  causing  great  inconvenience  to  the  business  of  the  town 
and  the  intercourse  between  the  various  quarters,  and  greatly 
contributing  to  its  imhealthiness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
seasons  when  the  river  reaches  an  unusual  height,  the  whole  town 
is  under  water,  the  inhabitants  being  obliged  to  seek  safety  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  valley. 

There  is  a  market  held  every  day  in  the  eastern  part,  not  far 
from  the  bank  of  the  river.  Poor  as  it  is,  it  is  of  some  import- 
ance in  the  present  state  of  the  country ;  and  hence  the  town  has 
a  great  name  as  a  market-place  among  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Stidan,  a  great  many  of  whom  here  supply  their  want  of  native 
manufactures,  especially  of  the  common  clothing  for  males  and 
females,  as  the  art  of  weaving  and  dyeing  is  greatly  neglected  in 
this  quarter,  cotton  being  cultivated  only  to  a  very  small  extent 
But  the  place  was  most  miserably  supplied  with  provisions,  there 
being  no  store  of  grain  whatever.  Every  thing  necessary  was 
brought  day  by  day  from  the  town  called  Smder — ^the  same  place 
which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  situated  aboiit  eighty  miles 
higher  up  the  river.  I  was  greatly  surprised  at  not  finding  here 
even  a  vestige  of  the  cultivation  of  rice,  although  a  large  tract  of 
ground  on  this  low  island,  which,  toward  the  rainy  season,  be- 
comes partly  inundated,  is  particularly  suited  to  that  branch  of 
cultivation.  Not  even  onions  are  grown  in  the  place ;  but,  fortu- 
nately, I  had  been  informed  of  the  circumstance  beforehand,  and 
had  provided  myself  with  a  large  supply  of  this  useM  article  in 
Grando,  where  the  onions  are  excellent. 

Being  detained  in  this  place  longer  than  I  wished,  and  feeling 
a  little  better,  on  the  Thursday  following  I  took  a  ride  along  the 
river  to  some  distance  below,  where  it  takes  a  westerly  bend,  and 
I  was  astonished  at  the  dry  and  barren  aspect  which  this  island 
bore;  even  here  neither  rice-crops  nor  vegetables,  as  might  be 
expected  along  the  banks  of  so  noble  a  river,  being  seen.  The 
island,  which  during  the  highest  level  the  river  attains  becomes 
almost  inundated,  bore  the  aspect  of  a  scorched  treeless  prairie; 
and  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  finding  a  cool  shade,  I  re- 
turned into  the  town,  being  cheerfully  saluted  by  all  the  people 
whom  I  met,  the  name  of  a  m6dibo  or  learned  man,  which  pre- 
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ceded  me,  gaining  me  the  favor  of  the  inhabitants.  While  pass- 
ing along  the  streets,  I  was  delighted  to  observe  a  certain  degree 
of  industry  displayed  in  small  handicrafts  and  in  the  character  of 
the  interior  of  the  households.  • 

Every  thing  was  very  dear,  but  particularly  butter,  which  was 
scarcely  to  be  procured  at  all.  All  the  currency  of  the  market 
<x»nsists  of  shells ;  but  I  foimd  the  most  profitable  merchandise  to 
be  the  black  cloth  for  female  apparel  from  Gando,  which  realized 
a  profit  of  eighty  per  cent.,  while  the  Kan6  manufactures  did  not 
find  a  ready  sale.  The  black  Nupe  tobe,  of  common  manufac- 
ture, bought  in  Grando  for  3300  shells,  here  fetched  5000,  while 
the  black  zenne,  manufactured  in  Gando  itself  and  bought  there 
for  1050,  sold  here  for  2000.  Of  course  all  depends,  in  this  re- 
spect, upon  the  momentary  state  of  the  intercourse  of  this  quarter 
with  Hausa;  and,  at  the  present  time,  almost  all  communication 
with  that  manufacturing  province  being  interrupted,  it  is  easy  to 
explain  how  an  article  produced  in  Gando  could  realize  such  a 
percentage  in  a  town  at  so  short  a  distance  from  that  place — ^a 
state  of  things  which  can  not  form  the  general  rule.  At  any  rate, 
for  the  English,  or  Europeans  in  general.  Say  is  the  most  import- 
ant place  in  all  this  tract  of  the  river,  if  iJiey  ever  succeed  in 
crossing  the  rapids  which  obstruct  the  river  above  Rabba  and 
especially  between  Biisa  and  Yauri,  and  reaching  this  fine  open 
sheet  of  water,  the  great  high  road  of  Western  Central  Africa. 
The  traffic  of  the  natives  along  the  river  is  not  inconsiderable,  al- 
though even  this  branch  of  industry  has  naturally  suflered  greatly 
torn  the  rebellious  state  of  the  adjacent  provinces,  more  especial- 
ly those  of  Zab^rma  and  Ddndina ;  so  that,  at  present,  boats  did 
not  go  farther  dovm  the  river  than  Kirotashi,  an  important  place 
situated  about  fifteen  miles  lower  down,  on  the  western  bank, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction,  up  the  river,  there  was  constant 
intercourse  as  far  as  Kindaji,  with  which  place  I  made  myself  suf- 
ficiently acquainted  on  my  return  journey. 

About  noon  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here  I  paid  a  visit  to 
the  governor  of  the  town.  His  name  is  AT)u  Bakr,  the  son  of  the 
fer-femed  mallem  Mohammed  J^bbo.  I  found  him  a  tolerably 
cheerftd  person,  although  he  is  wanting  in  that  manliness  of  char- 
acter which  makes  a  lasting  impression,  and  he  bore  evident  signs 
of  having  been  bom  of  a  female  slave,  while  his  manners  appeared 
to  me  to  possess  something  approaching  to  a  Jewish  character. 
He,  however,  was  delighted  to  see  me,  as  I  was  not  only  the  first 
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Cliristian  wlio  had  ever  visited  this  place,  which  Mungo  Park,  on 
his  ever-memorable  journey,  seems  to  have  passed  by  entirely  un- 
noticed, but  especially  as  I  had  come  at  a  time  when  the  whole  in- 
tercourse of  the  country  had  been  interrupted,  and  Arabs  as  well 
as  natives  were  all  afraid  of  visiting  it  Having  heard  of  the  great 
superiority  of  Europeans  over  the  Arabs,  both  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence and  industry,  he  entertained  an  earnest  wish,  if  it  could  Ix^ 
accomplished  without  detriment  to  the  welfare  of  his  province, 
that  a  vessel  or  steamer  belonging  to  them  might  come  and  fill  his 
poor  market  with  luxuries ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  surprise 
that  he  learned  that  I  did  not  trade.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
led  the  governor  to  think  that,  in  exposing  myself  to  such  great 
dangers,  I  could  not  but  have  a  very  mysterious  object  in  view ; 
and  he  soon  became  alarmed,  and  asked  repeatedly  why  I  did  not 
proceed  on  my  journey. 

I  had  already  been  informed  in  Gando  that  AT)u  Bakr,  two 
years  previously,  had  navigated  the  river  with  a  small  flotilla  of 
boats,  upward  as  far  as  G^agho  or  Gogo,  the  ancient  capital  of  Son- 
ghay,  and  collected  tribute  from  the  Fiilbo  or  FcSllani  settled  near 
that  place,  but  that  he  had  been  prevented  by  the  threatening  atti- 
tude of  the  Tawarek  from  penetrating  any  farther.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  expedition  on  the  river,  made  in  open  boats  which 
were  continually  filling  with  water,  the  governor  was  suffering 
very  severely  from  rheumatism,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  move. 

Having  so  many  petty  chiefe  before  me,  and  seeing  that  this 
officer  did  not  possess  much  power,  I  did  not  choose  to  give  him 
a  large  present ;  but  on  my  return  the  following  year,  when  I  still 
had  something  left,  I  made  him  a  more  considerable  present  of  a 
bemus. 

Having  entered  a  new  country,  where  a  language  was  spoken 
(the  Songhay)  with  which  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  servants  was 
acquainted,  and  not  being  able  to  give  much  time  to  its  study,  as 
I  had  to  apply  myself  to  the  Fulfiilde,  the  language  of  the  con- 
quering tribe,  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  take  into  my  service  a 
native  of  the  country,  or  to  liberate  a  Songhay  slave ;  but  I  did 
not  succeed  at  this  time,  and,  in  consequence,  felt  not  so  much  at 
home  in  my  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  countr}' 
through  which  I  had  next  to  pass  as  I  had  done  formerly.  For 
Gxirma,  although  originally  inhabited  by  quite  a  distinct  race,  has 
been  conquered  and  peopled  by  the  Songhay  to  a  great  extent 
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CHAPTER  LX. 

THE  HILLY  COUNTRY  OF  GURMA. 

Friday^  June  24^.  I  now  left  the  Great  Eiver  belimd  me, 
which  formed  the  limit  between  the  tolerably  known  regions  of 
Central  Negroland  and  the  totally  unexplored  countries  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  its  course ;  and  with  intense  interest  my 
thoughts  were  concentrated  on  the  new  region  before  me.  How- 
ever, this  very  day  we  had  a  sufficient  specimen  of  what  awaited 
us  on  our  march  during  the  rainy  season ;  for  we  had  scarcely 
left  the  low  island  behind  us,  on  which  the  town  of  Say,  this  hot- 
bed of  fever,  is  situated  (with  its  dry  prairie  ground  almost  desti- 
tute of  verdure,  and  covered  only  with  a  few  scattered  specimens 
of  the  Asdepiadece),  and  had  ascended  the  steep  rocky  bank  which 
borders  the  west  side  of  the  narrow,  shallow,  and  irr^ular  western 
branch  of  the  river,  which,  being  encompassed  by  granite  boul- 
ders, was  at  present  dry,  when  a  dark  array  of  thunder-clouds 
came,  as  it  were,  marching  upon  us  from  the  southeast,  and  we 
had  scarcely  time  to  prepare  for  the  serious  assault  when  a  terri- 
ble thimder-storm  broke  out,  beginning  with  a  most  fearftd  sand- 
wind,  which  enveloped  the  whole  district  in  the  darkness  of  night, 
and  made  progress  for  a  moment  quite  impossible.  After  a  while 
it  was  followed  by  a  violent  rain,  which  relieved  the  sand-storm, 
but  lasted  for  nearly  three  hours,  filling  our  path  with  water  to 
the  depth  of  several  inches,  and  soaking  us  through  to  the  skin, 
so  that  our  march  could  not  fail  to  be  very  imcomfortable. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  we  took  up  our  quarters  about  half 
an  hour  before  noon  in  a  fiurming  hamlet  called  Sanch^rgu,  where 
the  people  were  busily  employed  in  sowing ;  the  plentiftd  rain  of 
to-day,  which  was  the  first  of  the  season,  having  rendered  the 
fields  fit  for  cultivation.  After  some  search,  we  obtained  two 
huts  of  round  shape,  which  were  situated  near  a  sheep-pen  in 
fix)nt  of  the  dwelling  of  the  proprietor.  This  was  a  cheerful  and 
wealthy  old  man,  who  both  lodged  us  comfortably  and  treated  us 
hospitably.  While  my  people  were  drying  their  clothes  and  lug- 
gage, I  roved  about  a  little,  and  observed,  at  a  short  distance  west 
fix)m  the  hamlet,  a  small  rocky  water-course,  with  pools  of  stag- 
nant water,  where  the  women  were  washing  their  clothes,  while 
the  slaves  were  busy  in  the  labors  of  the  field. 
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Saturday^  June  25i?A.  Having  rewarded  our  hospitable  host,  we 
started  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our  march,  in  order  to  reach  in 
time  the  residence  of  Galaijo,  a  distinguished  chiel^  of  whom  I  had 
heard  a  great  many  flattering  reports.  It  was  a  fine  morning  aft- 
er yesterday's  storm,  and  the  country  through  which  our  march 
lay  was  hilly,  and  at  times  presented  very  pleasant  vales  or  glens, 
but  in  general  it  was  destitute  of  trees,  and  was  only  insufl&ciently 
inhabited  and  cultivated.  The  view  which  presented  itself  to  us 
of  the  coimtry  before  us,  when,  after  a  march  of  about  three  miles 
and  a  half,  we  reached  the  highest  point,  was  that  of  an  extensive 
wilderness,  the  few  cultivated  spots  being  entirely  hidden  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest.  Eed  sandstone  was  apparently  the  chief 
component  of  this  hilly  country,  with  occasionally  a  black  tint, 
received  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  rich  in  oxide  of  iron — in 
fiact,  of  the  same  geological  feature  as  the  border  country  between 
Kebbi  and  Gober.  Short  herbage  was  springing  up  here  and 
there,  affording  but  scanty  food  to  the  cattle  that  were  grazing 
hereabouts. 

A  steep  rocky  declivity  brought  us  from  the  higher  level,  which 
was  covered  with  small  stones,  into  a  deep  valley.  But  we  had 
soon  to  ascend  again,  traversing  a  district  which  belonged  to  the 
village  of  Ndobiira,  and  bore  some  signs  of  cultivation ;  and  u 
dell,  which  we  passed  a  little  farther  on,  was  extremely  pictur- 
esque. But  the  country  hereabouts  docs  not  in  general  seem  t<' 
be  very  fertile,  and,  besides,  the  exceptional  drought  of  the  pres- 
ent year  had  destroyed  a  large  proportion  of  the  crops ;  and  it 
was  this  very  omproductiveness  that  had  induced  the  chief  to 
leave  his  former  place  of  residence,  Shirgu,  which  lay  a  little  more 
to  the  east,  and  to  found  a  new  dwelling-place  farther  west. 

This  place,  which  is  called  Champag6re,  we  reached  at  noon, 
but  preferred  taking  up  our  quarters  on  a  hill  opposite  the  town, 
to  the  north,  which  was  bounded  on  that  side  by  a  well- wooded 
dell,  and  overlooked  the  whole  neighborhood.  The  town  itself 
is  inclosed  by  a  small  hilly  chain  toward  the  south,  at  the  foot  of 
which  are  the  wells,  seven  fathoms  in  depth.  It  was  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  clay  wall ;  but,  only  provisionally,  the  four  gates 
had  been  finished  with  clay,  while  the  rest  of  the  town  was  still 
inclosed  by  a  stockade.  The  interior  of  the  place  looks  very  pe- 
culiar, and  quite  different  from  the  style  usual  in  Kebbi,  which  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  magazines  of 
com,  which  consist  of  towers  or  quadrangular  buildings,  raised  a 
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few  feet  above  the  ground,  in  order  to  protect  tliem  from  the  ants. 
They  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  the  walls  gradually  sloping  inward  toward  the  top,  as 
shown  in  the  acxsompanying  wood-cut.    They  have  no  opening  at 


the  bottom,  but  only  a  window-Uke  aperture  near  the  top,  through 
which  the  com  is  taken  iii  and  out,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  are 
not  unlike  the  dove-cots  of  Egypt  In  every  court-yard  there 
were  one  or  more  of  these  magazines ;  and  they  fer  surpassed,  in 
their  whole  appearance,  the  dwellings  themselves,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  consisted  of  low  huts,  the  whole  of  the  court-yards 
being  only  surrounded  by  a  frail  fence,  made  of  the  stalks  of  the 
native  com,  while  in  many  yards,  one  half  of  the  circimiference 
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of  the  huts  themselves,  of  which  there  were  rarely  more  than  two. 
formed  part  of  the  fence. 

I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  chief. 
The  portal  of  his  residence  has  quite  a  stately  appearance,  as 
shown  in  the  preceding  wood-cut,  bearing  evident  testimony  to 
an  attempt  at  architectural  decoration ;  but  the  spacious  court- 
yard inside,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  low  clay  wall,  full  of  rubbish 
and  poor  mean-looking  huts,  did  not  correspond  with  the  stately 
character  of  the  entrance.  However,  the  dwelling  itself,  although 
simple,  is  not  so  mean,  and,  besides  two  spacious  clay  halls,  in- 
cludes some  very  airy  and  cool  corridors  built  entirely  of  wood. 
Having  been  first  received  by  Galaijo  in  one  of  the  clay  halls,  I 
was  conducted  afterward  to  a  more  private  audience  in  one  of 
these  corridors ;  and  here,  while  delivering  my  present,*  I  had  a 
fisiir  opportunity  of  survejring  the  exterior  of  this  interesting  man. 

Mohammed  Galaijo,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  a  man  of  about 
seventy  years  of  ago,  of  an  extremely  pleasant  and  almost  Euro- 
pean expression  of  countenance,  and  of  middle  stature.  He  was 
dressed  very  simply,  in  a  light-blue  tobe,  with  a  white  shawl 
wound  round  his  face.  Galaijo,  son  of  Hamboddjo,  son  of  Pate, 
son  of  Hamed  Yella,  succeeded  his  father — probably  the  ver}' 
chief  who  treated  Mungo  Park  so  hospitably  during  his  stay  in 
Masina — ^in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1231.  He  was  then  the  most 
powerful  chief  of  Masina,  or  Melle,  which,  since  the  overthrow  of 
the  Songhay  empire  by  Miilay  Hamed  el  Dhdhebf,  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  had  been  left  to  itself,  and  was  consequently  split  into 
several  petty  kingdoms,  the  three  other  powerful  chiefs  of  that 
country  being  the  A'rdo  Masina,  the  A'rdo  Fittogel,  and  G^l 
Hamma  Mana.  But  just  at  the  time  when  Galaijo  became  ruler, 
the  great  religious  movement  of  the  Fiilbe  of  Gober  began,  under 
the  Keformer  'Othman,  and,  instigated  by  their  example,  and  fired 
with  religious  zeal,  a  chief  went  forth  from  them  in  order  to 
spread  Islam  among  that  section  of  the  Fiilbe  which  was  estab- 
lished along  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger.  This  man  was  Mo- 
hammed or  Hamed  Lebbo,  who,  arriving  in  the  country  of  Ma- 
sina in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1233  of  the  Hejra,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  band,  formed  first  an  alliance  with  Galaijo,  who  him- 
self had  embraced  Islam ;  and  thus,  closely  allied,  they  spread 
their  conquests  over  the  neighboring  country.    But,  after  having 

*  The  present  consisted  of  a  red  cap,  half  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  some  smaller 
articles. 
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succeeded  in  establishing  a  strong  power,  Mohammed  Lebbo  de- 
manded homage  and  allegiance  irom  his  ally  Gralaijo,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  having  brought  the  ensign,  or  tuta,  of  Islam  fix)m 
Siiawa,  the  place  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  where  the  Ee- 
fonner  'Othman  dan  F6diye  resided  at  the  time,  together  with  his 
brother  'Abd  Allahi.  Upon  this,  Galaijo,  feeling  little  inclined  to 
cede  the  dominion  of  the  country  over  which  his  plftima  had  been 
established  fix)m  ancient  times,  entered  into  a  violent  struggle 
with  the  new-comer;  but  after  an  imsuccessful  resistance,  carried 
on  for  three  years,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  former  residence, 
Konari,  and,  with  the  rest  of  his  partisans,  to  seek  a  new  home 
farther  eastward.  Here  he  was  received  with  open  arms  by  the 
ruler  of  Gando,  who  was  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  independent 
bearing  of  Lebbo  and  his  son  ATmiedu,  by  whom  ho  was  succeed- 
ed— ^those  people,  being  borne  away  by  a  pure  reformatory  view 
of  their  religion,  and  elated  by  their  victory,  going  so  fer  as  to 
dispatch  a  message  to  their  kinsmen  in  Sokoto  and  Gando,  to  the 
effect  that,  if  they  would  not  reduce  the  number  of  their  wives  to 
two,  and  renounce  their  wide  effeminate  dress,  they  would  pay 
them  a  hostile  visit;  and  it  is  on  this  account  that,  even  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  no  amicable  relation  whatever  subsisting  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Sokoto  and  Gando  on  the  one  hand,  and  that 
of  Hamda- Allahi  on  the  other. 

The  chief  of  Gando  therefore  granted  Galaijo  an  extensive  al- 
though not  very  fertile  district  in  his  territories,  where  he  has  now 
been  settled  for  almost  thirty  years.  Thus  we  find,  in  this  region, 
a  small  court  of  its  own,  and  a  whole  commimity  bearing  no  re- 
semblance whatever  to  the  customs  of  the  people  around  them, 
but  having  faithfully  preserved  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
their  native  country,  Masina ;  for,  while  all  the  neighboring  Fiilbe 
are  rather  a  slender  race  of  men,  with  expressive  and  sharply-cut 
features,  who  make  it  a  rule  to  dress  in  white  colors,  we  find  here 
quite  the  reverse :  a  set  of  sturdy  men,  with  round,  open  counte- 
nances, and  long  black  curly  hair,  all  imiformly  clad  in  light  blue 
tobes,  and  almost  all  of  them  armed  with  muskets.  I  was  utterly 
surprised  at  the  noble  bearing  of  several  of  the  courtiers,  but  espe- 
cially that  of  the  vizier  and  the  commander-in-chief  or  lamido 
konno,  both  of  whom  reminded  me  of  Europeans.  The  old  chief, 
even  at  the  present  time,  keeps  up  a  continual  intercourse  with 
Timbuktu,  where  his  eldest  son  was  at  the  time  studying,  and 
which  place  he  did  not  leave  until  some  time  after  my  arrival. 
Indeed,  the  town  of  Konari  is  still  said  to  belong  to  Galaijo. 
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Taking  into  consideration  the  peculiar  character  of  this  little 
colony,  and  the  benevolent  disposition  and  venerable  character  of 
the  chief  in  particular,  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  enter  into 
more  intimate  relations  with  him,  and,  in  consequence,  the  follow- 
ing day  presented  him  with  a  helaU  bemiis,  which  he  admired 
very  much,  and  was  as  grateful  for  as  his  reduced  fortune  allow- 
ed him  to  be ;  for,  besides  giving  me  a  present  of  a  heifer  and  a 
great  number  of  fowls,  he  provided  me  also  with  com,  of  which 
there  was  a  great  dearth  in  the  place.  The  market  was  verj^ 
small  and  insignificant,  consisting  merely  of  seven  stalls  or  shops, 
where  scarcely  a  single  sheep  or  ox  was  to  be  seen.  The  bitter 
species  of  ground-nuts,  or  gangala,  and  salt,  formed  almost  the  sole 
articles  for  sale.    Butter  and  sour  milk  were  plentiful. 

The  whole  of  this  country  belongs  to  Gurma — a  name  which, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
but  probably  was  given  to  it  by  the  Songhay,  who,  while  still 
settled  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  applied  this  term  to  the 
region  on  the  opposite  or  southern  side,  identical  with  the  name 
Ari-bfnda.  The  country,  at  least  the  northern  portions  of  it,  had 
gradually  been  conquered  and  colonized  by  the  Songhay,  who,  as 
we  shall  see  on  my  home  journey,  have  preserved  in  this  quarter 
a  portion  of  their  national  strength  and  independence,  while  in 
the  recent  rising  of  the  Fiilbe  the  chief  places  sdong  the  high  road 
had  been  occupied  by  the  latter ;  but  after  the  first  impulse  of  the 
reUgious  movement  had  passed  by,  the  settlements  of  this  conquer- 
ing race  had  greatly  decayed,  so  that  the  communication  along  this 
important  high  road  from  the  west,  at  the  period  of  my  journey, 
was  almost  entirely  interrupted,  nay,  the  native  independent  chief 
of  Bdjjo  had  totally  destroyed  the  considerable  settlement  of  Mar- 
teb6go  which  commanded  the  road ;  for,  fi-om  the  very  beginning, 
the  conquerors  had  only  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
along  the  high  road,  leaving  the  independence  of  the  chiefs  in  the 
interior  almost  undisturbed.  The  most  ix)wcrful  of  these  native 
chiefs  of  Gurma  arc  those  of  Bclanga,  Botu,  Bosiigu,  Bojjo,  Ma- 
chakwali,  Nandu,  and  Mayanga.*  Of  these  the  chief  of  Bclanga 
seems  to  be  at  present  the  most  powerful,  while  next  to  him  ranks 
that  of  Bojjo ;  but  in  former  times  Botu  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  place  in  the  country,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  still 
called  by  the  Hausa  people  "  fiida-n-Gurma,"  "  the  palace  or  royal 

*  For  a  list  of  the  other  places  in  Gurma,  and  some  itineraries  establishing  their 
position,  as  weU  as  the  more  important  places  in  Musi,  see  Appendix  V. 
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residence  of  Ghirma."  The  name  Gurma,  however,  as  I  have  said, 
seems  not  to  be  the  indigenous  name  either  of  the  country  or  of 
the  people,  while  the  language  of  the  natives  bears  a  certain  aflSnity 
to  that  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  the  Mosi  or  More,  and  Tombo. 

However,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Gurma  are  not  the  only 
enemies  of  the  Fulbe,  but,  besides  the  former,  there  are  also  the 
Songhay,  who  have  emigrated  into  the  country  since  the  time  of 
their  predominance  along  the  Niger;  and  some  of  these  commu- 
nities are  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the  present  conquerors, 
especially  the  inhabitants  of  Larba,  or  Laraba,  a  place  which  we 
had  to  pass  on  our  farther  march.  Besides  the  latter  place,  the 
most  important  settlements  of  the  Songhay  in  this  district  are  said 
to  be  the  following :  T^ra  (the  residence  of  Hamma-Kasa),  Dar- 
ghol,  Garmiiwa,  Fambita,  close  to  the  river ;  and  not  £ir  from  it,  to 
the  west,  Gani  (probably  identical  with  the  neighboring  town  of 
Sinder  of  that  name),  Kasani,  K6koro,  and  F6ni.*  We  shall  come 
into  contact  with  some  of  these  Songhay  settlements  on  our  re- 
turn journey  along  the  Niger,  and  I  shall  then  say  more  about 
them. 

It  was  on  account  of  the  Larba  that  I  was  induced  to  remain  a 
day  longer  at  Champag6re  than  had  been  originally  my  intention, 
the  chief  begging  me  most  urgently  to  wait  till  some  other  people 
who  were  going  to  Yagha  might  join  me ;  and  while  staying  here, 
we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  tolerable  shower  of  rain,  which 
greatly  refreshed  this  parched  country  and  again  raised  the  hopes 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  whole  depression  between  the  hill  on 
which  we  were  encamped  and  the  town  became  filled  with  water ; 
and  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  arrival  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
farm  where  we  had  established  ourselves,  an  energetic  weather- 
beaten  Piillo,  who  came  to  inspect  the  labors  of  the  fields,  and  who 
was  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  us  quietly  established  in  his 
homely  dwelling. 

Tuesday^  June  28^.  Our  road  lay  through  a  hilly  country,  well 
wooded  and  intersected  by  a  number  of  small  water-courses ;  and 
in  some  favored  localities  a  good  crop  of  com  was  seen  standing 
in  the  fields.  Cattle  also  seemed  not  to  be  wanting,  which  ac- 
counted for  the  circumstance  of  the  residence  of  Galaijo  being  so 
well  provided  with  milk.  We  also  met  a  great  number  of  women 
on  their  way  to  the  market  of  Champagore  with  their  supplies  of 

*  As  smaller  places  of  the  Songhay  in  this  district,  the  foUowing  were  mentioned 
to  me :  Fonekdwa,  Dibbilo,  L^de,  Diimba,  and  B£si. 
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sour  milk.  But,  besides  tlie  small  dry  water-courses  just  mention- 
ed, we  liad  also  to  cross  a  very  rapid  torrent,  whicli  is  called 
Gorebi,  and  is  said  to  come  fix)m  tlie  direction  of  Kulfdla,  a  very 
important  market-place  in  the  interior  of  M6si,  and  which  caused 
us  considerable  delay.  Before  we  entered  Champalawel,  also, 
where  we  took  up  our  quarters  half  an  hourl)efore  noon,  we  had 
to  cross  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  three  feet  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  about  thirty  yards  broad,  about  the  relation  of  which 
to  the  neighboring  water-courses  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Champalawel  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  Torobe ; 
but  it  wa3  at  that  time  in  the  utmost  state  of  decay,  and  almost 
deserted,  the  slight  remains  of  the  ramparts  being  almost  hidden 
in  a  dense  forest ;  for  since  the  decease  of  Mo^azu  (a  celebrated 
chieftain  mentioned  also  in  other  accounts),  who  died  about  twenty 
years  ago,  the  power  of  the  Fiilbe  in  this  place  has  greatly  de- 
clined. The  present  governor,  a  younger  brother  of  that  ener- 
getic chieftain,  himself  tolerably  advanced  in  years,  proved  to  be 
a  very  illiberal  and  unamiable  man,  and  he  would  not  even  assign 
me  quarters  on  my  arrival,  so  that  I  had  the  greatest  trouble  in 
taking  possession  of  a  miserable  little  hut  on  my  own  account, 
while  good  shelter  was  very  essential,  as  a  great  quantity  of  rain 
fell  in  the  afternoon.  However,  all  was  changed  when,  toward 
evening,  a  cousin  of  the  present  governor,  of  the  name  of 'Othman, 
arrived,  and  I  then  received  a  present  of  two  sheep.  I  also  had 
the  great  and  unexpected  pleasure  of  meeting  here  an  Arab,  of 
the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Wakhshi,  a  near  relative  of  my  fiiend 
Bu-Bakr  el  Wakhshi,  the  Ghadamsi  merchant  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned repeatedly  in  the  preceding  part  of  my  narrative.  This 
man  was  then  on  his  return  from  Gonja,  the  northern  tributarj^ 
province  of  Asanti,  the  Giiro  caravan  having  been  induced,  by  the 
state  of  the  country,  to  abandon  its  direct  road  fi-om  Yendi  to 
Komba  on  the  Niger,  in  favor  of  a  northerly  and  very  circuitous 
road  by  way  of  Yagha.*    But  I  was  disappointed  in  the  hope  of 

*  The  principal  stations  of  this  interesting  route,  at  a  very  slow  rate,  are  the  fol- 
lowing, starting  from  Yendi : 

1  day.    Kafta,  still  on  the  great  high  road  to  Komba. 
5  days.  Natdngo,  a  village  inhabited  by  Dagomba. 

5     "      Wolawc51a,  a  large  place  inhabited  partly  by  pagans,  partly  by  Moham- 
medans, and  dependent  on  Yendi. 
10     "      Bdri,  a  large  place  belonging  to  Mdsi. 

3     **      Another  Mosi  place,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  officer  of  the  chief  of 
Wughodogh(5,  to  whom  these  native  travelers  give  the  title  of  Yen'ma. 
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corresponding  with  Europe  by  means  of  this  man.  The  letter 
which  I  gave  to  him,  and  which  I  had  already  written  ia  Say, 
never  reached  its  destination,  for  El  Wakhshi  succumbed  to  dis- 
ease in  crossing  the  province  of  Niipe  in  the  height  of  the  rainy 
season,  before  reacfhing  Kan6. 

Wednesday^  June  29//i.  On  leaving  this  desolate  residence  of  the 
chief  of  the  Torobe,  reduced  to  an  entangled  thicket,  we  passed 
the  encampment,  or  zango,  of  the  Giiro  caravan,  which,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  consisted  of  small  round  huts,  erected  for  the  oc- 
casion with  branches  and  rank  grass.  The  caravan  consisted  of 
about  one  hundred  individuals,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  of  asses, 
which  form  the  usual  beasts  of  burden  of  these  native  travelers. 
Scarcely  a  mile  beyond  the  town  we  had  again  to  cross  a  river 
which,  bordered  by  the  richest  vegetation,  and  by  abimdance  of 
rank  grass,  runs  at  this  spot  fix)m  S.E.  to  N.  W.,  with  a  depth  of 
about  three  feet,  and  at  times,  when  a  great  deal  of  rain  has  fallen, 
forming  a  far  more  considerable  volume  of  water. 

The  country  which  we  then  entered  was  hilly,  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  and  thickly  inhabited.  It  was  adorned  here  and  there 
with  the  baobab-tree,  and  a  fine  leafy  tree  called  here  "haruna.-' 
But  we  made  only  a  short  march,  being  induced,  on  account  of 
the  danger  of  the  road  before  us,  to  take  up  our  quarters  in  a 
farming  village,  situated  in  a  very  rich  tract  of  country,  behind  a 
flat-topped  cone,  at  the  distance  of  a  little  more  than  four  miles 
firom  Champalawel.  Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  district, 
no  com  was  to  be  obtained  here  at  present,  the  last  year's  harvest 
having  feiiled  entirely,  so  that  the  people  were  obliged  to  supply 
their  own  wants  at  Bosebango.  This  scarcity  is  increased  gener- 
ally in  districts  where  only  one  species  of  com  is  grown,  all  the 
produce  here  being  reduced  to  millet ;  while,  where  various  grains 
are  raised,  which  ripen  at  different  seasons,  even  in  these  countries, 
dearth  can  not  prevail  to  such  an  extent  and  for  so  long  a  time. 
All  the  inhabitants,  including  even  the  head  man,  belonged  to  the 
native  Gurma  race.  All  the  cattle-breeding  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Piilbe,  who  regard  "  the  cow  as  the  most  useful  animal  in  crea- 
tion," "negge  ngomburi  d^ya  fo  nafa;"  and,  there  being  no  such 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  no  milk  was  to  be  obtained.    The 

1  daj.     Sflngo,  a  market-place,  residence  of  a  goyemor. 

1     *'      Beliissa,  a  large  place  of  Mosi,  to  be  mentioned  also  in  other  itineraries. 

7  dajs.  LibttCgn,  a  small  Gnrma  village. 

Iday.    TlSgha. 
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dwelling  where  I  was  lodged,  with  its  numerous  compartments 
and  court-yards,  presented  quite  a  labyrinth  of  itself.  Three  ser- 
vants of  Galaijo,  all  armed  with  muskets,  had  attached  themselves 
to  my  troop,  and  I  supphed  each  of  them  here  with  ball  car- 
tridges, in  case  of  any  attack  on  the  road. 

Thursday^  June  30th,  We  had  a  long  day's  march  before  us, 
through  the  unsafe  wilderness  which  separates  the  reduced  domin- 
ion of  the  chief  of  the  T6robe  from  the  territory  of  Yagha.  It 
was  a  fine  morning,  and  tolerably  clear.  Corn-fields  now  and 
then  interrupted  the  dense  growth  of  talha-trees  and  prickly  un- 
derwood, while  occasionally  a  baobab  or  a  tamarind-tree  gave 
greater  variety  to  the  scenery.  About 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  our  starting- 
point,  we  passed,  on  the  right  of  the  path, 
some  peculiarly  constructed  smelting-fur- 
naccs,  about  six  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter  at  the  base.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  very  simple  and  unsophisti- 
cated. On  the  ironstone  is  placed  a  large 
quantity  of  wood-ashes  till  the  metal  be- 
gins to  melt,  and  is  then,  by  means  of 
three  channels  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, received  in  the  basin. 

Close  behind  these  smelting-fumaces,  which  happened  to  be  the 
first  I  had  seen  in  Negroland,  though  there  are  plenty  of  them  in 
some  districts,  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  encampment,  or  zan- 
go,  of  native  traders,  or  fataki,  in  a  spot  clothed  with  the  finest 
Poa,  and  adorned  with  large,  wide-spreading  trees.  Ascending 
then  a  little,  we  passed  the  village  of  Bangap(3lle  on  our  left,  situ- 
ated at  the  eastern  foot  of  an  eminence,  and  then  kept  along  the 
northern  base  of  the  latter,  while  on  our  right  a  dense  forest  spread 
out,  broken  by  a  rocky  ridge.  The  whole  wilderness  through 
which  our  way  led  was  in  general  very  dry,  and  did  not  possess 
any  fresh  pasture-grounds,  although  about  two  miles  beyond  Ban- 
gapdlle  we  passed  a  considerable  pond  of  water,  with  numerous 
traces  of  the  elephant;  but  gradually  the  country  became  more 
rocky,  granite  prevailing.  We  encamped,  at  length,  on  the  site 
of  a  former  hamlet,  called  Kofc,  situated  on  a  rising  rocky  ground 
close  to  a  depression,  with  water,  and  clothed  with  a  fine  pasture 
interspersed  with  flowers,  in  whose  sweet  blossom  numerous  but- 
terflies were  indulging.    Here  again  the  footprints  of  the  elephant 
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were  extremely  numerous;  but  by  far  more  interestmg,  and  of 
much  higher  importance  to  me,  were  the  traces  of  the  rhinoceros, 
an  animal  which  at  present  seems  to  be  wanting  entirely  in  the* 
regions  between  the  Niger  on  the  west  and  the  Sharf  toward  the 
east  Our  rest  at  this  place  was  greatly  disturbed ;  for  after  an 
alarm  in  the  evening,  which,  fortunately  for  us,  proved  to  be  false, 
we  were  kept  awake  the  whole  night  by  a  terrible  thunder-storm, 
which  broke  out  with  great  violence,  and  rendered  our  situation, 
in  the  midst  of  a  low,  swampy  ground,  very  imcomfortable  indeed. 

Friday^  July  IsL  In  consequence  of  the  storm  we  started  rather 
late.  Close  behind  our  encampment  we  had  to  cross  a  very 
swampy  ground,  which  we  might  have  passed  more  easily  tht^ 
day  before.  We  were  therefore  greatly  cheered  when  the  bogg}" 
ground  was  succeeded  by  sandy  soil,  which  became  intersected  by 
several  small  water-courses,  affording  a  channel  to  the  watery  ele- 
ment ;  but,  after  a  march  of  about  six  mUes,  it  was  again  succeed- 
ed by  a  considerable  pond,  which  we  had  to  avoid  by  a  long  cir- 
cuitous road*  Here,  also,  the  ground  was  marked  by  numerous 
footprints  of  the  elephant,  while  monkey-bread  or  baobab  trees 
were  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  afternoon  the  whole  aspect  of  the  coimtry  changed,  the 
3urfece  becoming  rugged,  and  broken  by  small  rocky  ridges ;  and 
here  the  danger  increased  On  account  of  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Larba,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  are 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Fulbe.  Only  a  few  days  before  they 
had  robbed  and  murdered  some  people  of  the  governor  of  the  T6- 
robe.  But,  well-armed  as  we  were,  all  the  people  round  about 
being  aware  that  an  attack  upon  us  would  not  be  an  easy  affair, 
we  proceeded  without  any  accident;  and  having  twice  made  a 
considerable  descent,  we  reached,  a  little  aft«r  three  o'clock,  the 
village  of  Bosebango,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  stockade. 
It  is  inhabited  by  the  Karabe,  who,  although  kinsmen  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Larba,  fear  and  respect  in  some  degree  the  authority 
of  the  Fiilbe;  however,  we  soon  convinced  ourselves  that  the 
character  of  their  allegiance  is  very  precarious.  The  mayor  of 
the  village,  being  a  man  of  advanced  age,  dressed  in  a  ragged 
shirt,  lodged  me  in  his  own  quarters,  which  seemed  to  contain  a 
very  remarkable  household,  the  most  interesting  objects  being  his 
two  wives,  very  stout  females,  richly  ornamented  with  copper 
rings  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  with  strings  of  beads  round  their 
necks,  but  having,  besides,  another  ornament,  at  which  I  was  more 
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surprised,  viz.,  a  thin  plate  of  tin  in  the  under  lip,  like  that  worn 
by  the  Marghf;  but  I  was  astonished  at  not  finding  the  nose-ring, 
which,  from  what  I  had  heard,  I  had  concluded  that  all  the  Son- 
ghay  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing.  Altogether,  these  fashionably- 
dressed  women,  with  their  dirty  old  partner,  would  have  formed  a 
highly  interesting  subject  for  illustrating  the  customs  of  these 
people. 

Having  rested  a  while,  for  I  felt  greatly  exhausted  after  my  sick- 
ly state  in  Say,  I  roved  a  little  about  the  place  (which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  well-wooded  eminence),  and  collected  several  specimens 
of  minerals,  which,  in  the  course  of  my  journey,  were  thrown 
away  by  my  people.  Gneiss  and  mica  slate  were  predominant^ 
and  beautiful  varieties  of  granite  occasionally  appeared. 

Having  observed  from  this  point  that  the  River  Sirba  runs  onlj' 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  place,  we  endeavored  in  the  evening 
to  arrange  with  the  inhabitants  to  assist  us  in  crossing  this  sheet 
of  water,  where  there  are  no  boats.  While  speaking  with  the  na- 
tives about  this  river,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  from  them  that  they 
consider  the  water  unwholesome,  and  more  particularly  so  for 
horses,  while  even  the  herbage  which  grows  close  to  the  border  is 
regarded  as  extremely  deleterious  to  the  cattle ;  but  the  people 
themselves  supply  their  own  wants  entirely  from  the  river.  They 
do  not  carry  the  water  in  single  pitchers  on  their  heads,  which  is 
the  general  custom  in  Negroland,  but  use  a  simple  pair  of  yokes, 
from  which  a  couple  of  nets  are  suspended,  in  each  of  which  a 
pitcher  is  carried,  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  Germany. 

The  chief  treated  my  party  very  hospitably.  While  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bangap<511e  there  seemed  to  be  great  scarcity  of 
com,  here  it  appeared  to  be  in  abundance.  We  spent  our  evening 
comfortably,  although  it  was  necessary  to  take  great  care  of  the 
horses,  as  a  nimiber  of  horse-stealers  were  hovering  about  the 
place. 

Saturday^  July  2d.  A  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  village  we 
came  to  the  River  Sfrba,  which  here  forms  a  bend  from  N. W.  to 
N.E.,  between  banks  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  caused  us  not  a 
little  anxiety,  as  it  was  nearly  seventy  yards  wide,  and  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  depth  in  the  middle.  We  had,  moreover,  to 
cross  it  merely  on  bundles  of  reeds,  which  we  had  to  tie  together 
ourselves.  At  length,  after  much  controversy,  we  succeeded  in 
arranging  with  the  natives,  for  2000  shells,  to  assist  us  in  crossing. 
While  the  large  bundles  which  were  to  constitute  our  firadl  feny 
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were  being  tied  together,  the  head  man  of  the  village  and  a  great 
number  of  the  natives  were  sitting  on  the  high  banks  of  the  river, 
which  form  a  sort  of  amphitheatre,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  spectacle. 
There  was  something  very  peculiar  about  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place.  The  men  were  formed  into  interesting  groups,  with  feat- 
ures full  of  expression,  but  approaching  somewhat  to  effeminacy, 
their  hair  being  plaited  in  long  tresses,  which  hung  down  over 
their  cheeks,  and  in  some  cases  reached  their  shoulders.  Their 
dress  consisted  of  short  blue  shirts,  and  long  wide  trowsers  of  the 
same  color.  Almost  all  of  them  had  small  pipes  in  their  mouths, 
which  they  smoked  incessantly.  The  women  were  of  rather  short 
stature,  and  of  not  very  symmetrical  forms,  with  naked  legs  and 
breasts.  Their  necks  and  edrs  were  richly  ornamented  with 
strings  of  beads ;  but  they  also  were  destitute  of  the  nose-ring, 
which  I  had  supposed  common  to  this  tribe. 

The  men  were  expert  swimimers,  and  carried  the  small  articles 
across  the  river  in  large  calabashes;  but  we  ourselves  and  the 
heavier  luggage  had  to  cross  on  the  rafts  of  reeds,  and  in  about 
two  hours  we  succeeded  in  getting  safely  over  the  water  with  our 
whole  troop.  A  little  after  twelve  o'clock  we  left;  the  opposite 
bank,  being  joined  by  two  horsemen  of  the  S^llebawa,  who,  at  no 
great  distance  fix)m  this  spot,  have  a  large  settlement  called  Dutu- 
wel ;  but  we  had  great  difficulty  in  making  our  way  through  the 
swampy  plain,  intersected  by  several  small  water-courses,  which 
descended  in  deep  ravines  from  a  small  rocky  chain  toward  the 
north.  AAer  a  march  of  about  eight  miles  we  pitched  our  tents 
a  little  beyond  the  site  of  a  former  encampment  of  the  native 
traders,  where  the  ground  was  tolerably  free  from  trees ;  and  I  en- 
joyed our  resting-place  extremely,  for,  having  been  exposed  to 
the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  felt  greatly  fatigued. 

Sunday^  July  3d.  We  continued  our  march  through  the  forest, 
which  here  had  a  very  fresh  appearance,  and  soon  passed  a  cone 
on  our  rights  on  the  ofl&hoots  cf  which,  as  would. appear  from 
the  quantities  of  stones  scattered  about,  a  hamlet  appears  to  have 
been  situated  in  former  times.  Besides  gneiss,  large  pieces  of  a 
fine  species  of  marble  were  lying  about  in  every  direction.  Eank 
grass,  now  and  then  adorned  with  blue  Gmcifercd^  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  the  dense  growth  of  trees  (but  there  were  none 
of  large  size,  and  less  of  the  bush  called  "  tsada"  than  I  had  seen 
the  previous  day),  besides  a  few  isolated  monkey-bread-trees.  I 
observed  also  that  the  people  were  here  digging  up  the  same  root 
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which  I  had  noticed  on  my  journey  to  A'daxoawa.  The  foot- 
prints of  the  elephant  and  the  buffalo  were  very  numerous ;  and 
a  little  farther  on  we  fell  in  with  a  large  herd  of  the  latter  species, 
indulging  in  the  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  pasture-grounds,  which 
here  grows  without  any  use  to  man. 

Having  then  gone  round  a  considerable  pond  of  water  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  we  entered  uppn  more  undulating  ground, 
adorned  with  larger  trees,  where,  besides  the  monkey-bread-tree, 
the  dorowa  was  predominant ;  and  a  little  beyond  an  eminence, 
at  the  foot  of  which  the  village  of  Bundore  had  been  situated  in 
former  times,  we  reached  the  modem  village  of  that  name,  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  stockade.  A  dyeing-place,  containing  from 
eight  to  ten  pits,  besides  a  large  basin  for  making  up  the  mixture, 
presented  some  signs  of  industry  and  civilization ;  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  our  quarters,  also,  a  blacksmith  was  living.  This  vil- 
lage belongs  to  the  territory  of  Yagha,  and  the  huts  presented  a 
peculiar  style  of  architecture,  being  built  almost  entirely  of  stalks 
and  matting.  The  latter,  which  constitutes  the  walls,  is  plastered 
with  clay,  and  reaches  an  altitude  of  nine  feet.  The  roof  is  not 
formed  of  slender  boughs  and  branches,  but  of  large  poles. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  any  com  that  evening,  I  was  obliged 
to  stay  here  the  following  day.  No  millet  is  cultivated  in  this 
place,  all  the  com  consisting  of  sorghum.  The  people  would  not 
take  any  thing  but  shells,  and  refused  cotton  strips.  Sixty  of  the 
former  bought  a  fall  measure  of  a  common  drinking-bowl,  or 
**  gerra,"  of  com ;  and  for  1500  shells  we  procured  a  lean  sheep. 

l^uesday,  July  5th.  The  coimtry  which  we  traversed  on  leaving 
Bundore  was  well  adomed  with  trees,  especially  the  tamarind, 
and  bore  evident  signs  of  extensive  cultivation,  even  indigo  and 
cotton  being  observed  by  the  side  of  a  pond ;  but  the  forest  soon 
became  so  dense  that  our  progress  was  very  difficult,  and  the 
amiida,  a  Liliacea  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  was  so  plenti- 
ful in  some  places,  that  it  formed,  as  it  were,  a  rich  carpet,  exhib- 
iting quite  an  imwonted  and  cheerful  aspect,  for  in  general  this 
quarter  of  Africa  is  rather  poor  in  flowers.  We  had  just  passed 
ii  very  dense  jungle  of  tall  reed-grass  interspersed  with  blue  and 
yellow  flowers,  when  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  hovered  over  us 
all  the  moming,  broke  out,  and  soon  changed  the  whole  forest 
into  one  mighty  sheet  of  water,  when  we  had  to  cross  three  pow- 
erful torrents,  all  running  toward  the  southeast,  and  probably  dis- 
charging themselves  into  the  Slrba. 
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Completely  drenched,  and  almost  swamped  by  the  water,  we 
reached  the  village  of  Denga,  but  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
entering  it,  on  account  of  the  dense  forest  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded. At  length  we  succeeded  in  penetrating  this  mass  of 
thomy  bushes,  and,  having  obtained  quarters,  were  able  to  dry 
our  clothes ;  but  the  damp  was  excessive,  and  the  second-best  of 
my  servants,  the  young  Shiiwa  lad  *Abd  Allahi,  was  this  very- 
day  attacked  by  the  Guinea- worm,  which  laid  him  up  during  the 
whole  of  the  remainder  of  my  journey,  and  at  times  rendered  him 
the  most  disagreeable  person  in  the  world. 

The  hut  which  was  assigned  to  myself  was  well  built,  but  it 
was  so  completely  obstructed  by  numbers  of  corn-jars  of  clay 
that  scarcely  any  room  was  left  for  my  own  use.  Our  diet,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  bad,  and  besides  sour  milk,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  articles  of  food  for  a  European  traveler  in 
these  regions  during  the  rainy  season,  we  obtained  also  a  couple 
of  fowls. 

Wednesday^  July  6ih.  Our  road,  on  leaving  Denga,  led  through 
underwood,  which  was  gradually  succeeded  by  dense  forest^  the 
view  being  bounded  toward  the  right  by  heights.  Among  the 
trees  of  the  forest  there  was  soon  conspicuous  that  large  beautiful 
tree,  a  species  of  acacia,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Shawi  and  Ma- 
kari  call  korgam,  and  from  which  they  build  mo3t  of  their  boats, 
while  a  kind  of  vegetable  butter  is  made  from  its  core.  It  grew 
here  to  an  altitude  of  certainly  not  less  than  eighty  feet^  with  a 
wide-spreading  crown,  but  not  very  dense  foliage.  It  is  here 
called  "  mur,"  at  least  by  the  Arabs ;  its  native  Songhay  name  I 
did  not  learn  till  some  time  subsequently. 

Among  the  underwood,  the  most  distinguished  was  the  bush 
here  called  "  kfrche,"  with  its  small,  white,  edible  fruit,  which  is 
extremely  pleasant  when  taken  in  small  quantities,  but,  from  its 
very  sweet  taste,  soon  becomes  impalatable ;  there  was,  besides, 
the  "  mekhdt,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
much  liked  by  the  natives,  but  it  was  not  yet  ripe.  The  wilder- 
ness was  interrupted  by  a  village  of  considerable  size,  called  Gon- 
gungo,  surrounded  by  a  living  fence  of  bushes,  and  exhibiting  a 
good  deal  of  cultivation,  principally  Zea  Mdis,  while  a  single  dum 
palm  attracted  our  attention.  Here  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds,  spreading  life  over,  and  enhancing  the  cheerful  aspect  of, 
the  landscape. 

Forest  again  succeeded,  intersected  by  a  small  rivulet  which 
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had  inundated  the  district  to  some  extent ;  and  about  two  miles 
beyond  Gongiingo  we  had  to  cross  swampy  meadow-grounds, 
where  my  Hausa  Piillo,  a  native  of  Zab^rma,  whom  I  had  taken 
into  my  service  in  Champagore,  called  my  attention  to  a  plant 
named  here  "  yangara-bubiki,"  which  is  said  to  keep  flies  from 
open  wounds,  especially  from  those  of  the  camel ;  it  probably 
contains  a  sort  of  slight  poison.  Having  crossed  a  short  tract  of 
rugged  ground,  where  granite,  gneiss,  and  sandstone  protruded 
through  the  surface,  we  entered  a  more  populous  district,  with 
several  villages  right  and  left,  but  presenting  great  difficulties  to 
the  passage  of  the  camels,  as  it  consisted  of  red  clay  soaked  with 
water,  which  formed  several  large  ponds,  and,  being  recently  trav- 
ersed by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  was  extremely  muddy. 

Thus  leaving  two  villages  on  one  side,  we  reached,  a  little  be- 
fore noon,  the  clay  wall  of  the  town  of  Sebba,  which,  though  the 
residence  of  the  lord  of  Yagha,  has  nothing  in  its  appearance  to 
indicate  the  capital  of  even  a  small  province.  The  governor  was 
sitting  in  front  of  his  house,  close  to  the  mosque,  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  congregation  of  people,  and  was  reading  and  interpreting 
to  them  some  passages  from  the  Kuran.  Having  sent  two  of  my 
servants  in  advance,  I  soon  obtained  quarters,  and  was  lodged  in 
an  excellent  hut,  which  I  shall  here  describe. 

The  hut  measured  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  the  walls  be- 


L  Jod6rde,  a  clay  leat  of  aemicircnUr  shape,  raised  aboat  a  foot,  on  each  side  of  the  door. 

3*  I'^gS^re,  two  roand  shallow  holes  ia  the  floor,  measuring  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  to 
place  the  dishes  daring  dinner,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  being  upset. 

8.  Kosondi,  a  half-oval-shapcd  place,  surrounded  by  a  slight  clay  rampart,  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  for  containing  luggage,  etc 

4.  Ilurgal,  a  sort  of  clay  bank,  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  about  a  foot  in  height,  and  rather 
oawow.  6.  Three  "  benbel,"  or  large-sized  clay  jars,  for  oontaiutag  com. 

6.  Six  smaller  "benbel,**  caUed  '*  mabbirgel  benbel.'* 

7.  Hobinirde,  the  cooking-place,  consisting  of  four  stones,  or  rather  clay  moands,  protected  against 
any  gust  of  wind  by  a  slight  wall  toward  the  side  of  the  door,  while  its  privacy  is  already  sufficiently 
guaranteed  by  the  large  clay  Jars. 

8.  Two  movable  seats,  or  jod6rde,  one  of  round,  the  other  of  an  oblong  shape,  both  made  <tf  wood. 

9.  Kckimnkka,  or  middle  pole,  for  lapporting  the  roof  of  the  hut 
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ing  ten  feet  high  to  the  beginning  of  the  roo^  but  consisting  mere- 
ly of  matting,  which  was  coated  with  clay.  The  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  a  pole  in  the  middle.  The  hut  was  full  of  larger  or 
smaller  vessels  of  clay,  and  was  apparently  intended  for  a  consid- 
erable household.  The  wood-cut  above  will  give  a  full  idea  of 
the  comfort  which  an  African  household  in  this  region  possesses. 
Besides  the  immovable  articles,  if  we  exclude  the  two  smaller 
seats  of  wood  which  were  movable,  only  very  few  utensils  had 
been  left  in  the  hut  by  the  industrious  landlady,  the  couch,  and 
even  the  dishes  having  been  taken  away.  But  suspended  from 
the  roof  was  the  "  pflgure,"  or  basket  for  smaller  luggage,  which 
contained  at  the  time,  besides  the  komcha,  the  pitt6rke,  or  small 
stick  for  weaving,  and  the  fabaru,  a  small  leather  portfolio  for 
writing.  The  accompanying  view,  though  it  exhibits  the  hut 
rather  in  an  inverted  manner,  will  give  the  reader  a  Mr  idea  of 
its  character. 


The  clay  being  excellently  polished,  and  the  hut  of  recent  con- 
struction, left  a  very  pleasant  impression ;  but,  as  is  so  often  the 
case  in  human  life,  all  this  finery  covered  nothing  but  misery,  and 
[discovered  the  next  day,  to  my  utter  amazement,  that  this  beau- 
tiftd  hut  was  one  entire  nest  of  ants,  which  had  in  one  day  made 
great  havoc  with  the  whole  of  my  luggage. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  governor, 
who  is  not  without  power,  so  that  I  thought  it  better  to  sacrifice 
to  him  a  bemus  of  inferior  quality,  besides  some  smaller  articles. 
He  was  a  fine-grown  man,  with  large  features,  which  at  once  indi- 
cated his  origin  from  the  black  stock  of  the  Fiilbe  or  the  T6robe. 
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Sitting  at  the  door  of  his  palace,  he  received  me  kindly,  and  prom- 
ised me  that  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  my  farther  progress. 
Considering  the  scarcity  of  provisions  he  treated  me  hospitably 
on  the  whole,  sending  me  the  next  day  a  young  heifer,  besides  a 
great  many  dishes  of  prepared  food. 

The  name  of  the  principality  is  Yagha,*  dating  from  the  time 
which  preceded  the  conquest  of  the  Fiilbe ;  but  the  govemor\^ 
private  name  is  Sajo  ben  Ibrahfma. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  ruler,  the  place  is  in  a  miser- 
able condition,  and  resembles  rather  a  wilderness  than  a  town ; 
but  it  is  extremely  picturesque,  having  a  thick  covert  of  beautiful 
trees  nourished  by  a  large  sheet  of  water.  The  place  contains 
scarcely  200  huts,  and  nothing  like  a  market  is  to  be  found.  The 
difficulty  of  our  obtaining  supplies  was  the  greater,  as,  contrary  to 
our  expectation  and  the  information  we  had  received,  nothing  but 
shells  had  currency  in  the  place ;  and  it  was  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  that,  by  means  of  the  cotton  strips  with  which  we  had 
provided  ourselves,  we  obtained  a  small  supply  of  butter  and 
com,  four  dr'a  being  reckoned  here  the  same  as  in  Gando,  while 
in  the  town  of  Say  there  was  thirty  per  cent,  profit  upon  the  cot- 
ton strips.  The  most  abundant  article  I  found  here  was  milk, 
which  was  the  best  I  had  ever  yet  tasted  in  Negroland,  and  it 
gave  me  a  fair,  but  rather  exaggerated  idea  of  what  I  might  ex- 
pect to  find  among  the  Fulbe  farther  west.  We  also  bought  a 
small  quantity  of  com  from  the  women,  in  exchange  for  some 
looking-glasses  and  cloves.  All  the  com  here  consists  of  sor- 
ghum ;  and  seventy  shells,  at  the  time,  would  just  buy  sufficient 
com  for  a  horse  for  one  day,  which  is  a  very  high  price  indeed 
for  Negroland. 

Notwithstanding  the  poor  character  of  the  place,  I  was  obliged  to 
stay  here  two  whole  days,  exclusive  of  the  day  of  my  arrival,  in 
order  to  give  the  camels  some  rest,  as  they  were  suffisring  greatly 
from  the  effects  of  the  rainy  season,  and  on  account  of  the  holiday 
of  the  "fotr,"  which  fell  on  the  8th.  If  I  had  known  the  charac- 
ter of  the  province  of  Libtako  better,  I  should  have  deemed  it 
prudent  to  make  even  a  longer  stay  here :  and  I  would  advise  any 
future  traveler  to  do  so,  taking  care,  however,  to  have  a  sufficient 

*  The  places  belonging  to  the  province  of  Yagha  are  the  following :  Dcnga, 
Gongiingo,  Gesangu,  Sfnsirga,  Notu,  Don  (sarnamed  Dembfni,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish it  from  Ddri  or  Dure  in  Libtako),  Sebba,  Namantdgu,  Eankanfogu,  H(%a. 
Humdro,  K^bo. 
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supply  of  shells  with  him,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  himself 
quite  comfortable  in  Yagha. 

Music  having  announced  the  arrival  of  the  important  and  joy- 
ful day  soon  after  midnight,  almost  the  whole  of  the  men  went 
out  in  the  morning  in  order  to  say  their  prayers  at  about  a  mile's 
iiistance  from  the  town.  All  the  Fiilbe  were  dressed  in  snow- 
white  shirts,  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  their  creed;  but  some 
of  them  wore  dark-blue  trowsers.  There  were  about  forty  horses 
with  the  party,  which  probably  was  all  that  the  townspeople 
could  muster. 

Having  had  to  sustain  here  a  slight  religious  attack  from  the 
kadhi,  who  wanted  to  represent  me  as  a  sorcerer,  I  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  make  a  small  present  to  each  of  the  holiday  people,  as  a 
kind  of  s^ddega,  or  alms.  The  hoUday  also  disturbed  me  in  com- 
piling a  small  vocabulary  of  the  Gurma  language,  called  by  the 
Fiilbe  Gurman-kobe,  which  I  had  begun,  but  was  obliged  to 
leave  unfinished. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


PROVINCE   OP  LIBTA'KO. — SOUTHEASTERN   LIMIT  OP  THE  BANGE 
OF  THE  COMMERCE  OF  TIMBU'KTU. 

Saturday^  July  9ih.  We  left  Sebba,  the  capital  of  the  wilderness 
— b£mi-n-daji,  as  I  called  it, — passing  through  a  district  where  for- 
est and  cultivated  ground  alternated.  The  slaves  were  busy  in 
the  fields  rooting  up  the  weeds  fix)m  among  the  crops ;  but,  afl»r 
a  march  of  about  four  miles,  we  had  to  cross  a  very  considerable 
water,  which  is  here  called  Yali,  and  about  whose  course  I  am 
not  able  to  give  distinct  information.  It  is  said  to  come  from 
Mdsi,  and  to  join  the  river  Sirba  not  far  from  Bosebango ;  but  the 
latter  statement  is  incredible.  The  water  being  not  less  than  four 
feet  and  a  half  in  depth,  with  a  breadth  of  at  least  four  hundred 
yards,  most  of  our  luggage  became  wetted. 

The  country  then  assumed  a  more  rocky  appearance  —  mica 
slate,  granite,  and  gneiss  alternating,  the  granite  sometimes  appear- 
ing in  large  boulders.  The  vegetation  also  assumed  here  a  more 
varied  aspect^  besides  tamarind-trees,  madachi  and  kad^  predom- 
inating; and  altogether  the  forest  exhibited  a  fresh  and  pleasant 
character,  especially  as  the  sun  had  at  length  broken  through  the 
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douds  whicli  had  obscured  its  rays  during  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
After  a  march  altogether  of  about  eleven  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  Namantugu,  which  still  belongs  to  the  province  of  Yagha, 
the  mayor  of  which  we  had  met  a  short  time  before  on  the  road 
as  he  was  going  to  look  after  his  cattle. 

The  village  is  of  some  importance,  and  consists  of  several  groups 
which  cover  an  extensive  tract  of  ground,  lying  straggling  about 
in  the  fields ;  but  the  huts  themselves  are  very  narrow,  and  the 
one  which  was  assigned  to  myself  was  so  small  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  to  breathe.  Nothing  is  more  unhealthy  for  a 
European  than  these  abodes  of  stench  and  filth ;  but  during  the 
rainy  season  he  is  often  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  these  dirty 
dwellings,  especially  if  he  has  valuable  property  in  his  possession. 

Namantugu,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  considerable  import- 
ance in  the  history  of  the  Songhay  empire,*  was  a  rather  eventftil 
place  for  my  whole  subsequent  proceedings,  as  I  here  met  an 
Arab  from  the  west,  in  whose  company  I  was  safely  to  enter  the 
town  of  Timbuktu.  He  called  himself  Sheikho,  though  this  was 
not  originally  his  proper  name ;  and,  in  order  not  to  cause  any 
mistake,  I  will  in  future  call  him  (from  his  father  and  the  name 
of  his  birth-place)  Weled  A'mmer  Walati.  He  was  certainly  a 
very  remarkable  fellow ;  and  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  in 
the  farther  course  of  my  journey  to  advert  to  his  doings.  Being 
originally  a  native  of  Walata,  he  had  emigrated  to  Timbuktu, 
whence  he  had  roved  about  a  great  deal  among  the  Tawarek  as 
well  as  among  the  Fiilbe,  and  was  at  present  on  his  way  from 
Belanga,  the  residence  of  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  Gurma. 
He  had  a  good  quantity  of  the  broad  gabaga,  or  cotton  strips,  of 
M6si  with  him,  which  form  the  staple  currency  in  the  whole  tract 
of  country  from  Libtako  to  Timbuktu,  ten  dr^a  being  reckoned 
equal  to  one  hundred  shells.  Besides  Arabic,  he  spoke  Fulfulde, 
Songhay,  M6si,  and  Bambara  fluently,  and  Temashight,  or  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Tawarek,  almost  as  well,  and  altogether  was  one  of 
the  cleverest  men  whom  I  met  on  my  journey,  in  spite  of  the 
trouble  he  caused  me  and  the  tricks  he  played  me.  He  was  a 
handsome  man,  of  middle  size  and  of  rather  slender  growth,  and 
with  very  fine  expressive  features.  His  dress  consisted  of  a  long 
black  gown,  with  a  black  shawl  woimd  roimd  his  head ;  and  his 
whole  appearance,  as  he  was  moving  along  at  a  solemn  thoughtful 
pace,  fjrequently  reminded  me  of  the  servants  of  the  Inquisition. 
*  See  the  Chronological  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  voliune. 
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However,  his  real  character  at  the  time  of  our  first  meeting  was 
of  course  imknown  to  me,  and  J.  was  delighted  at  having  found 
such  a  man,  as  he  held  out  to  me  the  fairest  prospects  of  reaching 
Timbuktu.  But  although  I  convinced  myself  that  this  man  would 
be  of  great  service  to  me,  yet  I  did  not  make  a  bargain  with  him 
immediately,  but  we  agreed  that  I  should  arrange  with  him  in 
D6re,  when  he  would  be  able  to  settle  his  own  business. 

The  village  of  Namantugu  is  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by 
Fiilbe,  all  of  whom  were  clad  in  the  purest  white,  even  the  littie 
children  wearing  round  their  heads  a  large  turban  of  white  cotton 
strips;  but  this  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their  festival  hav- 
ing been  held  the  previous  day.  A  great  deal  of  rain  had  fallen 
hereabouts;  and  cotton  appeared  to  be  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Sundai/j  July  10th.  Our  road  on  leaving  Namantiigu  led  through 
a  deep  clayey  soil  covered  with  rank  vegetation,  which  was  only 
now  and  then  interrupted  by  a  littie  cultivation.  A  wealthy  fam- 
ily of  Fiilbe,  father,  mother,  son,^  and  daughter,  all  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  accompanied  by  servants  and  by  a  numerous  herd 
of  cattie,  were  pursuing  the  same  path ;  and  their  company  was 
rather  agreeable  to  us,  as  after  a  march  of  about  five  miles,  we  had 
to  cross  a  large  sheet  of  water  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  thipugh 
which  they  showed  us  the  way.  It  is  delightful  for  a  traveler  to 
meet  with  these  nomadic  settiers,  after  the  disgust  he  has  felt  at 
the  degraded  character  of  their  countrymen  in  Wumo.  We  had 
here  entered  a  region  full  of  water,  the  soil  presenting  very  littie 
inclination  to  afibrd  it  the  means  of  flowing  off.  Farther  on  also, 
where  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former  dwelling-place,  we  had  to 
cross  several  channels  of  running  water,  and  encamped  at  length, 
after  a  march  of  about  seventeen  miles,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest 
close  beyond  another  water-course ;  for  we  were  not  aware  that 
about  two  miles  farther  on  there  was  a  far  more  favorable  place 
for  encamping,  viz.,  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Tump^nga. 

The  site  of  this  place  we  passed  early  the  next  morning.  Be- 
fore the  time  of  the  rising  of  the  Jihadi,  the  town  had  been  inhab- 
ited by  Ftilbe  and  pagans  indiscriminately,  when,  owing  to  the  re- 
hgious  ferment  caused  by  that  reformer,  a  bloody  feud  broke  out 
between  the  Mohammedan  and  pagan  inhabitants.  The  latter 
were  vanquished  and  fled  to  Naba,  the  powerful  Gurma  domain 
at  some  distance  toward  the  south,  while  the  former  founded  the 
town  of  D6re.    Two  dyeing-places  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
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a  certain  degree  of  industry  had  formerly  prevailed  in  this  place, 
which,  like  so  many  other  human  abodes  in  Christian  and  Moham- 
medan countries  has  been  reduced  to  desolation  in  consequence 
of  religious  disputes. 

Beyond  this  place  granite  protruded  in  large  boulders,  while 
monkey-bread-trees  were  in  great  abundance ;  but  gradually  the 
country  became  more  open,  the  trees  being  scanty  and  the  soil 
hard  and  barren.  This  did  not,  however,  last  long,  and  farther 
on  we  had  to  cross  a  considerable  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by 
fine  pasture-grounds;  then  followed  another  very  barren  and  open 
tract,  till,  after  a  march  of  almost  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  K6ria,  situated  beyond  a  broad  sandy  water-course,  at 
present  dry.  The  scarcity  of  herbage  was  here  so  great  that  I 
was  obliged  to  send  two  of  my  people  back  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  order  to  procure  a  little  grass  for  the  horses.  The  head 
man  of  the  village  received  us  very  inhospitably,  refusing  us  quar- 
ters in  such  a  peremptory  manner,  that  it  was  only  by  force  I 
could  procure  an  open  yard  where  to  pitch  my  tent.  However, 
he  soon  changed  his  behavior  entirely.  It  so  happened  that  a 
thunder-storm,  with  the  blackest  clouds,  which  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one  portended  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  twice  passed  over  our 
heads  without  bringing  these  femished  people  a  single  drop; 
whereupon  all  of  them  assured  the  inhospitable  mayor  that  it  was 
a  divine  pimishment  for  his  niggardly  and  unrighteous  conduct 
toward  me.  Frightened,  therefore,  by  such  signs,  he  carried  his 
hospitality  so  far  as  even  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  young  heifer. 
But  the  first  advances  toward  a  friendly  intercourse  were  made  by 
an  old  woman,  the  mistress  of  the  piece  of  ground  where  we  had 
encamped,  she  bringing  me,  as  a  token  of  good- will,  a  dish  of 
well-cooked  paste,  which  probably  constituted  her  whole  supper. 

Considering  the  parched  character  of  the  whole  neighborhood,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  a  few  diim  palms  at  the  border  of  the  chan- 
nel, while  the  whole  neighborhood  was  almost  destitute  of  trees. 

Tuesday,  July  12th.  A  short  march  of  a  little  less  than  six  miles, 
in  company  with  the  son  of  the  old  governor,  brought  us  from 
here  to  Dore.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  bore  at  the 
time  the  character  of  extreme  drought  and  barrenness ;  and  nu- 
merous flocks  of  gazelles  (quite  an  unusual  aspect  to  me  in  the 
populous  districts  of  Negroland  through  which  I  had  passed)  were 
roving  about  over  this  immense  plain,  which  was  scarcely  broken 
by  a  single  tree,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  stunted  monkey-bread- 
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trees.  In  the  distance,  toward  the  south,  two  small  eminences 
bounded  the  horizon. 

The  remnant  of  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  in  a  most  emaciated  con- 
dition, was  scattered  in  the  barren  fields,  licking  the  soil,  which 
is  here  full  of  natron.  The  seed  had  already  been  sown,  but  the 
crops  had  scarcely  started  forth  from  the  ground,  and  were  lan- 
guishing for  want  of  rain.  Huts  were  occasionally  seen  for  the 
first  mile  or  two,  but  being  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  the  sun, 
without  affording  the  least  shade,  they  presented  rather  a  dismal 
aspect.  But  this  immense  plain,  which  at  the  present  season  was 
oidy  very  slightly  broken,  about  half  way,  by  a  shallow  strip  of 
green  bordered  by  projecting  granite  boulders,  supplies  abundant 
food  for  a  fine  breed  of  horses,  for  which  Libtako  is  remarkable. 

Dore  is  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  Libtako;  but  its  ap- 
pearance caused  us  the  utmost  disappointment,  presenting  as  it 
did  immistakable  signs  of  misery  and  decay,  the  wall  by  which 
it  had  been  formerly  surrounded  being  nothing  but  a  disgusting 
heap  of  rubbish,  while  the  whole  place  exhibited  the  utmost  neg- 
lect But  through  the  kind  interference  of  a  messenger  of  Gblaijo, 
who  was  most  opportunely  here  at  the  time,  I  was  lodged  in  an 
excellent  and  spacious  hut,  measuring  probably  not  less  than  thir- 
ty-five feet  in  diameter,  and  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  little  dirty  nook  which  formed  my  quarters  in  Namantiigu. 
The  place  is  said  to  abound  in  thieves,  which  is  not  astonishing, 
as  it  is  not  only  the  rendezvous  for  all  the  natives  from  the  differ- 
ent tribes  which  dwell  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  but  even 
several  Bomu  people  have  settled  here  since  the  inroad  of  Waday. 

Dure  is  principally  a  great  place  of  resort  for  the  Arabs  of 
A'zawdd,  the  district  to  the  north  of  Timbuktu,  who  bring  to  this 
market  the  salt  of  Taodenni  in  great  quantities,  and  occasionally 
even  reside  here  for  a  long  time ;  but  they  generally  come  direct 
from  A'zawad  without  touching  at  Timbuktu,  proceeding  by  way 
of  Gragho  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  and  once  the 
great  gold-market  of  the  western  part  of  Negroland),  or  still  more 
direct,  by  Tosaye,  the  point  where  the  river  greatly  contracts  be- 
fore it  changes  firom  an  easterly  to  a  southeasterly  course.  Some 
of  them  are  very  wealthy  people,  one  individual  having  as  many 
as  forty  camels  with  him.  Among  other  important  information, 
I  received  from  them  the  news  that  Hamed  Weled  Habib,  the 
sheikh  of  A'rawan,  who,  from  the  account  of  Cailli^,*  is  generally 
*  Cailli^  "Travels  to  Timbuctoo,"  vol.  ii.  p.  82.  (English  version.) 
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regarded  in  Europe  as  the  chief  murderer  of  Major  Laing,  had 
died  a  short  time  before,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  forty  years ;  and 
I  regarded  this  piece  of  news  as  a  very  auspicious  omen  for  the 
success  of  my  undertaking. 

These  Arabs  left  on  the  17th,  a  circumstance  not  quite  indif- 
ferent to  me,  as  I  was  led  to  expect  that  they  might  carry  the 
news  of  my  arrival  not  only  into  the  heart  of  the  desert,  but  also 
to  Timbuktu,  and  thus  augment  the  difficulties  of  my  journey. 
There  were,  however,  also  a  good  many  individuals  who  wanted 
to  pass  themselves  off  for  Arabs  without  having  any  claim  to  such 
a  descent.  Besides  the  Arabs,  the  Wangarawa,  or  Eastern  Man- 
dingoes,  especially  from  Miniana  and  Wassulo,  the  inhabitants  of 
M6si,  and  the  people  of  G'a<S,  Gagho,  or  G6g6,  frequent  this  mar- 
ket-place in  considerable  numbers ;  and  it  is  principally  the  Wan- 
garawa who  impart  to  this  town  its  importance,  supplying  it  with 
a  small  quantity  of  white  K61a  nuts,  for  which  the  consumption 
here  seems  not  to  be  very  great,  besides  wod'a  (shells),  or  "  ch^de," 
as  the  Fiilbe  call  them,  which  are  evidently  imported  from  the 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone,  or,  more  probably,  from  the  river  Nufiez,* 
but  they  were  entirely  wanting  at  the  time.  The  people  of  M6si 
bring  chiefly  their  fine  donkeys,  which  are  greatly  sought  after ; 
and  a  numerous  body  of  people  of  the  sheikh  A'hmedu,  of  Ham- 
da- Allahi,  had  left  a  few  days  before  with  a  number  of  asses  which 
they  had  bought  here.  Besides  asses,  the  people  of  M6si  supply 
this  market  with  gabaga,  or  "  tari,"  as  the  Arabs  near  Timbuktu 
call  them,  cotton  being  extremely  cheap  in  their  country,  so  that 
in  the  great  market-places  of  that  country,  especially  in  Kulffla, 
an  indigo-colored  shirt  is  not  worth  more  than  from  700  to  800 
shells. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire, 
and  the  people  thereabouts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  bring 
chiefly  butter  and  com  to  market ;  and  it  was  highly  interesting 
to  me  to  be  here  brought  into  direct  communication  with*  that 
place,  which,  although  once  the  most  celebrated  and  renowned  in 
all  Negroland,  yet  has  become  so  completely  obliterated,  that  its 
geographical  position  has  given  rise  to  the  most  contrary  opinions 
among  the  learned  geographers  of  our  age. 

*  I  may  as  well  state  in  this  place,  that  both  in  Dure  and  in  Timbilkta  bargaim 
are  made  according  to  the  full  hundred,  or  the  mfye  sala-mfye,  while  in  all  the 
markets  of  B&mbara  a  fictitious  hundred,  the  mfyo  ajemfjre,  being  in  reali^  eighty, 
forms  the  standard. 
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Shells  formed  the  currency  of  the  market^  and  these  it  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain.  In  order  to  supply  my  wants  I  was  obliged 
to  sell  my  tiirkedis  for  2500  to  3000  shells  each,  while  in  the 
town  of  Say  they  had  realized  4000,  and,  as  I  afterward  found, 
fetched  the  same  price  in  Timbuktu.  Sometimes  I  was  not  able 
to  dispose  either  of  my  tiirkedis  or  my  tobes,  even  at  the  lowest 
price ;  while  others,  that  I  had  at  length  succeeded  in  selling,  were 
returned  to  me  as  defective.  I  was  at  considerable  expense  for 
my  large  household,  my  three  horses  alone  (*Ali  providing  for  the 
other  two)  costing  me  every  day  400  shells  for  the  com  with  which 
I  was  forced  to  feed  them  exclusively. 

Almost  all  the  com  which  is  brought  into  the  market  consists 
of  negro  millet,  or  Pennisetum  typhcadeum^  while  Indian  millet,  or 
sorghum,  is  found  only  in  very  small  quantities ;  and  I  was  repeat- 
edly prevented  from  buying,  because  I  was  not  possessed  of  what 
the  people  wanted.  Thus  when,  on  the  13th,  a  caravan  of  Tawa- 
rek  ser&  with  oxen  arrived  bringing  com  from  G6g6,  they  re- 
fused to  accept  any  thing  I  could  offer  them,  viz.,  shirts,  zenne, 
and  gabaga;  and  the  day  before  I  started  there  was  no  com  at  all 
to  be  got,  as  no  Tarki  had  arrived.  Not  the  smallest  particle  of 
rice  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  I  could  not  but  deem  myself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  procure  a  small  supply  of  vegetable  paste  of  do- 
d6wa,  which  made  my  food  of  millet  a  little  more  endurable. 
This  formed  my  usual  supper.  In  the  morning  I  usually  break- 
fested  on  tfggera,  or  cold  paste,  with  sour  milk ;  the  latter  being 
excellent  and  very  cheap,  and  almost  the  only  article  which  was 
to  be  foimd  in  abundance. 

But,  besides  the  great  difficulty  I  had  in  supplying  my  wants 
during  my  residence  in  the  place,  I  had  still  more  trouble  in  ob- 
taining the  currency  of  the  country  through  which  I  had  to  pass 
on  my  journey  to  Timbuktu ;  this  is  the  "  farawel,"  or  "  feruwal," 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  cotton  cloth 
sewn  together  trom  a  number  of  pieces,  and  supposed  to  measure 
thirty-two  dr'a,  though  in  reality  the  measure  does  not  exceed 
thirty.  The  .price  of  each  feruwal  is  generally  300  shells ;  but 
during  my  stay  it  rose  to  400. 

The  market  is  held  on  the  border  of  the  village,  on  the  bleak 
open  ground  which  extends  to  the  south ;  but  there  were  very 
rarely  more  than  500  people,  and  in  general  scarcely  as  many  as 
200  assembled.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  tcJdng  into  ac- 
count the  manner  of  living  in  these  regions,  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
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ness  is  transacted  in  this  place ;  and,  on  account  of  the  many  stran- 
gers who  visit  it,  ready-cooked  pudding,  tfggera,  and  sour  milk 
are  offered  for  sale  throughout  the  whole  day.  Besides  salt,  cot- 
ton strips,  dyed  cloth,  K61a  nuts,  corn,  and  asses,  some  copper 
manufactured  chiefly  into  large  drinking- vessels  is  also  brought 
into  the  market  by  the  people  of  Mosi.  However,  I  do  not  think 
they  manufacture  the  copper  vessels  themselves,  but  bring  them 
from  Asanti.  Copper  is  worn  by  the  inhabitants  by  way  of  orna- 
ment, to  a  large  extent ;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  on  observing 
that  some  of  the  young  girls  wore  in  the  long  plaits  of  their  hair 
a  very  remarkable  ornament  made  of  that  metal,  representing  a 
warrior  on  horseback  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  and  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth ;  for,  with  the  Songhay  people,  smoking,  although 
forbidden  by  the  present  ruler  of  the  western  part  of  the  former 
territory  of  their  empire,  the  fanatical  prince  of  Hamda-Allahi,  is, 
next  to  dancing,  the  chief  enjoyment  of  their  existence.  WheAer 
these  small  horsemen  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  young  damsels  form 
an  ornament  without  meaning,  or  are  intended  as  auspicious  omens 
as  to  their  future  husbands,  I  can  not  say ;  and  I  must  apologize 
to  the  reader  for  not  being  able  in  this  part  of  my  journey,  which 
was  more  beset  by  dangers,  to  enter  fully  into  the  private  life  of . 
the  people. 

Altogether,  D6re,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called  by  the  name  of 
the  whole  province,  Libtako,  appeared  to  me  an  extremely  dry 
and  uncomfortable  place.  However,  this  seemed  to  be  rather  ex- 
ceptional, owing  to  the  extraordinary  drought  prevailing  that  year ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  this  month  (July), 
that  we  had  a  moderate  fall  of  rain,  when  nature  as  well  as  man 
appeared  a  little  refreshed.  The  name  which  the  Tawarek,  as 
well  as  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad,  give  to  this  place,  namely  Wdndu, 
or  W£nde,  seems  to  imply  quite  another  character,  as  the  word 
means  pond  or  lake ;  but,  in  reality,  a  very  extensive  -sheet  of 
water  is  annually  formed  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  town, 
although  during  my  stay  the  extensive  depression  was  dry;  and 
I  even  have  ground  to  suppose  that  this  sheet  of  water  is  very 
often,  through  a  very  considerable  backwater,  directly  connect^ 
with  the  Niger. 

The  political  state  of  the  country,  however,  was  at  the  present 
moment  worse  than  its  material  condition.  The  disorder  and  an- 
archy were  such  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  there  were  no  govern- 
ment at  all.    There  were  so  many  different  fSsu^tions  that  one  par- 
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alyzed  the  other,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  present  misery 
was  the  immediate  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  anarchy.  There 
was  a  titular  governor  of  the  place  called  I'brahima ;  but  his  mild 
disposition  and  his  advanced  age  had  left  him  scarcely  any  power  at 
all,  and  I  had  to  make  my  peace  with  all  parties  as  well  as  I  could. 
The  most  energetic  and  influential  among  the  aspirants  to  power 
seemed  to  be  a  relative  of  the  governor,  of  the  name  of  Ilamed 
'  Aisa.  Then  there  was  an  elder  but  weaker  brother  of  his,  of  the 
name  of  B(5lko,  and  farther,  a  man  of  the  name  of  El  Jeladi,  who 
troubled  me  greatly,  begging  me  to  write  him  a  charm,  by  the  se- 
cret influence  of  which  I  might  procure  him  the  government  of 
the  place. 

Libtako  is  situated  between  many  different  tribes,  with  the  seats 
of  the  Tawarek  close  to  the  north,  from  whence  these  restless  peo- 
ple are  continually  pushing  on ;  and  this  situation  necessarily  im- 
bues the  inhabitants  with  a  warlike  spirit.  In  former  times,  es- 
pecially, they  were  renowned  for  their  valor,  and  distinguished, 
moreover,  by  the  breed  of  their  horses ;  but  at  the  present  moment, 
owing  to  the  severe  drought  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long  a 
time,  all  the  horses  had  been  sent  to  a  great  distance,  where  they 
were  likely  to  find  better  pastures.  At  present,  there  being  so 
many  factions  and  no  strong  government  whatever,  and  the  su- 
premacy exercised  by  their  liege  lord  in  Gando  being  a  perfect 
nullity,  no  certain  line  of  policy  can  be  pursued,  and  they  arc  one 
day  on  good  terms  with  the  Tawarek,  while  the  next  day  some 
serious  fighting  takes  place;  and  thus  it  happened  that  on  the 
16th  a  party  of  these  people,  who  supplied  the  market  with  the 
article  which  all  the  people  were  in  want  of,  were  plundered  of 
the  whole  of  their  property.  Even  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Yagha,  so  nearly  related  to  themselves  by  origin  and 
interest,  there  were  serious  dissensions ;  and  during  my  stay  in  the 
place  the  latter  drove  away  all  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  village 
of  K6ria.  The  province  comprises  a  considerable  number  of  vil- 
lages,* and,  if  well  governed,  would  be  of  great  importance,  es- 

♦  The  names  of  the  small  towns  and  Tillages  fonning  this  province  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Ddre,  Koria,  Katfnga,  W^ndn,  Dani,  Dangad^,  S^go,  J^mga,  Mammash^, 
Bafad^  P^al,  Bamde,  Babfrke,  Torddi,  Pnl^  Gambetf,  Bedfngcl,  three  villages 
of  the  name  of  Deb^re,  Btoura,  Fadamb^a,  G^u,  Kola,  Bombtlfa,  Kacher^ 
E^Dde,  Ldrbu,  Burd,  Benbenj^ngo,  Kollangel-p^ttid^  N^lba,  Beresango,  Fiilgu, 
Bflli,  Chomp^ngn  (probably  identical  with  Kampingn),  U'regaudi,  Gurmire,  U'rel- 
ang^wo,  T^ka,  Kilfnke,  T^at^  U'riltiiso,  U'ro-BelUbe,  Bangat^e,  Tobij^gha, 
Dankindi,  Begontfgi,  Kilri. 
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pecially  as  forming  the  western  province  of  the  empire  of  Gando 
where  it  borders  upon  that  of  Masina,  or  Hamda- AUahL 

I  was  peculiarly  situated  with  regard  to  my  new  companion  El 
Walati,  who  was  the  sole  reason  of  my  making  so  long  a  stay  in 
this  place,  while  my  exhausted  camels,  instead  of  having,  as  it  was 
asserted,  a  fair  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  strength  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  journey,  were  growing  weaker  every  day  from  want 
of  good  feeding.  The  clever  Arab,  who  represented  himself  as  a 
very  important  person  in  Timbuktu  and  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
the  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  under  whose  especial  protection  I  intended 
to  place  myself  at  times  had  the  power  of  raising  my  spirits  by 
the  interesting  information  which  he  was  able  to  give  me.  Now 
and  then,  for  instance,  he  described  the  great  mercantile  impor- 
tance of  Sansandi,  or  dwelt  upon  the  great  authority  enjoyed  by 
the  chief,  whose  fame  had  inspired  me  with  so  much  confidence 
in  my  imdertaking  this  journey  to  the  west,  and  through  whose 
influence  the  former  mercantile  importance  of  Timbuktu  had  not 
only  been  entirely  restored,  but  a  new  interest  had  accrued  to  it 
as  being  the  seat  of  a  religious  chief  of  high  authority,  who  exer- 
cised an  influence  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  Pope  of  Eome  over 
a  very  large  tract  of  coimtry,  and  extending  even  over  the  pagan 
tribes  around,  into  the  very  heart  of  M6si,  that  country  which,  as 
we  shall  see  more  distinctly  farther  on,  from  a  remote  age  has 
been  the  champion  of  paganism  against  Islam.  But,  on  other  oc- 
casions, the  conduct  of  my  companion  was  so  little  straightforward 
as  to  fill  me  with  serious  fears.  Nevertheless,  I  here  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  him,  giving  him  a  fine  black  tobe  and  a  black 
shawl,  and  stipulating  to  reward  him  on  my  safe  arrival  in  Tim- 
buktu with  a  present  of  twenty  dollars  and  a  white  helali  bemiis, 
besides  buying  him  here  a  horse  for  the  price  of  another  tobe, 
three  turkedi,  and  a  black  shawl.  On  the  whole,  at  that  time,  I 
was  too  much  imposed  upon  by  his  fasciaating  manners  to  become 
fully  aware  of  his  intriguing  character ;  and  perhaps  it  was  well 
that  it  was  so,  or  I  might  not  have  trusted  myself  into  his  hands. 
However,  by  degrees,  I  became  heartily  tired  of  the  long  delay 
which  he,  together  with  'All  el  A'geren,  forced  upon  me.  I  had 
long  prepared  every  thing  for  my  outset,  and  on  the  20th  I  fin- 
ished a  letter,  which  I  addressed  to  her  majesty's  consul  at  Trip- 
oli, and  inclosed  it  under  cover  to  my  friend  Abd  el  Kader  dan 
Taflfa,  in  S6koto,  and  decided  on  intrusting  it  to  the  care  of  Da- 
h6me,  the  man  who  had  accompanied  me  fix)m  Grando,  and  who 
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was  to  return  home  from  this  place,  beyond  which  he  enjoyed  no 
aathority ;  but^  unfortunately,  he  took  so  httle  care  of  the  parcel 
on  his  journey,  when  he  had  to  cross  a  great  many  swollen  rivers, 
that  the  outer  envelope  was  destroyed  entirely,  so  that  the  learned 
Pullo,  not  knowing  what  to  make  of  a  letter  in  a  writing  which 
he  did  not  understand,  left  it  with  the  bearer,  with  whom  I  found 
it  on  my  return  to  Gando,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  year. 
He  had  worn  it  as  a  sort  of  charm  in  his  cap,  while  I  expected 
that  it  had  long  reached  Europe  and  informed  my  friends  of  my 
latest  proceedings. 


CHAPTER  LXn. 


UNSETTLED  PROVINCES  OBSTRUCTED  BY  NATURE  AND  INFESTED 
BY  MAN. — ^ARIBI'NDA. — HO'MBORI. 

Thursday^  July  21si,  At  length  I  set  out  on  the  last  and  most 
dangerous  stage  of  my  journey  to  Timbuktu,  thinking  at  the  time 
that  I  should  be  able  to  reach  that  celebrated  place  in  about  twen- 
ty days ;  but  I  underrated  the  distance,  such  a  very  different  po- 
sition having  been  assigned  to  that  mysterious  place  by  geogra- 
phers ;  and  f  had  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  which  attended  this 
journey,  at  least  for  a  Christian,  and  the  delays  which  would  be 
caused  me  by  the  character  of  the  new  companion  whom  I  had 
attached  to  me. 

On  leaving  the  turbulent  town  of  Ddre,  a  great  many  armed 
people  accompanied  me,  much  against  my  inclination,  and  their 
conduct  was  so  suspicious  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  halt 
and  send  them  about  their  business,  for  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  not  long  before,  had  robbed  and  killed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner a  wealthy  sherff,  whom  they  pretended  to  escort  on  his  way 
firom  Sansandi.  Just  in  crossing  the  shallow  concavity  where 
every  year  a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water  is  formed,  which  often 
assumes  the  dimensions  of  an  immense  lake,  and  even  now  was 
covered  with  fine  fresh  turf,  we  met  a  large  caravan  of  M6si 
traders  fit>m  Biissumo,  their  asses  heavily  laden  with  immense 
bundles  of  tari,  or  cottou  strips,  and  with  Kola  nuts.  Farther  on, 
where  a  little  cultivation  of  cotton  appeared,  the  monkey-bread 
or  baobab  tree  became  predominant.  Altogether,  the  whole  prov- 
ince seemed  to  be  in  a  miserable  state ;  and  the  village  Danand^, 
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whicli  we  passed  after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles,  bore  evident 
traces  of  having  suffered  from  the  effects  of  war.  The  monotony 
of  the  country  was  pleasingly  broken  by  a  small  rivulet,  which 
we  crossed  a  few  yards  beyond  the  village,  and  which  was  border- 
ed by  some  very  fine  trees  of  the  "  mur "  kind,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned on  a  former  occasion  as  affording  excellent  timber  for  boat- 
building. The  baobab-trees,  also,  were  here  greatly  distinguished, 
both  by  their  size  and  their  fine  foliage. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  this  day  in  Wiilu,  a  village  situated 
beyond  a  large  sheet  of  water,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  "  wdndu," 
overgrown  by  the  finest  trees.  The  place  is  inhabited  by  Taw4- 
rek  slaves,  who  are  trilingues,  speaking  Temashight  as  well  as 
Songhay  and  Fulfiilde;  but  their  huts  were  very  miserable  in- 
deed, and  of  musquitoes  there  was  no  end,  and  we  had  likewise 
great  difiiculty  in  finding  a  supply  of  com.  The  hut  in  which  I 
took  up  my  quarters  had  been  recently  built,  and,  on  the  whole, 
was  not  so  bad,  but  so  choke-full  of  simple  furniture,  such  as  large 
jars,  pots,  dishes,  saddles,  provision-bags,  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, that  I  could  scarcely  find  room  for  myself,  while  the  pro- 
prietor, when  he  returned  from  the  fields  and  found  a  stranger 
quartered  in  the  midst  of  all  his  treasures,  felt  so  anxious  that  he 
did  not  stir  from  the  door.  However,  the  west  side  of  the  village 
being  bordered  by  a  large  sheet  of  water,  or  tebki,  ri«hly  adorned 
with  trees  and  herbage,  I  did  not  remain  long  in  my  close  quar- 
ters, but  hastened  toward  this  green  open  spot,  which  was  deli- 
cious in  the  extreme,  but  gave  birth  to  a  legion  of  musquitoes. 

We  felt  the  inconvenience  of  this  little  hamlet  the  more  as  we 
were  obliged  to  stay  here  the  following  day,  for  we  received  a 
credible  report  that  El  Khatfr,  the  most  powerful  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Tawarek  chiefs,  intended  making  a  foray  against  this  place, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  alarm.  But  a 
thunder-storm  which  broke  out  the  next  morning,  accompanied 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  relieved  us,  most  providen- 
tially, of  all  danger  from  this  quarter,  swelling  the  many  water- 
courses which  intersect  this  region  to  such  a  degree  that  they  be- 
came impassable  to  the  enemy.  On  the  west  side  of  the  hamlet 
where  we  were  encamped  there  is  a  considerable  suburb  of  Fiilbe 
cattle-breeders,  and  in  the  evening  a  great  many  of  them  paid  me 
a  visit. 

Saturday^  July  23d.  We  had  here  entered  a  district  which  was 
very  different  from  that  which  we  had  hitherto  traversed  in  the 
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province  of  Libtako ;  and  the  nature  of  which  caused  us  great  de- 
lay and  very  serious  difficulties,  on  account  of  the  many  rivers 
and  swamps  which  we  had  to  cross.  During  thfe  first  part  of  our 
day's  march  we  had  the  W^ndu  of  Wiilu  for  a  long  time  on  our 
right,  but  having  crossed  without  much  difficulty  one  considerable 
branch  of  it  we  came  to  another  water  with  a  strong  current, 
which  caused  us  a  long  delay,  as  it  was  at  the  time  about  400 
yards  across,  and  not  less  than  four  and  a  half  feet  deep  in  the 
channel.  The  water  at  this  spot  has  a  southerly  course ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  greater  river  it  joins.*  For  several  miles  the 
upper  course  of  this  same  water,  as  it  seemed,  was  seen  at  a  short 
distance  on  our  right.  Large  wide-spreading  "mur,"  tamarind, 
and  monkey-bread  trees  every  "v^here  appeared,  and  Tie  could  see 
the  footsteps  of  a  great  number  of  elephants.  The  country  on  our 
left  was  imdulating,  and  consisted  of  sandy  soil  clothed  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  kalgo,  with  its  ash-colored  leaves  and  its  long 
red  pods ;  but  as  soon  as  the  river  receded  the  character  of  the 
landscape  also  changed,  the  surface  becoming  rather  level,  and  ex- 
hibiting more  small  brushwood,  while  numerous  water-pools  spread 
out,  oveigrown  with  krdb,  or  the  edible  Poa,  and  with  molukhia. 
The  district  was  full  of  buffaloes ;  but  it  was  also  much  infested 
by  a  dangerous  species  of  fly,  which  greatly  tormented  our  animals, 
and  which  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  eastern  part  of  Negro- 
land.  We  encamped,  after  a  march  of  about  sixteen  miles,  in  the 
midst  of  the  forest,  near  the  site  of  the  former  encampment  of  a 
Tawarek  horde,  where  krdb  was  springing  up  in  the  most  luxuri- 
ant abundance,  affording  the  richest  pasture  to  the  horses  and  a 
cheerful  sight  to  ourselves ;  but  we  had  here  to  sustain  a  very 
heavy  rain,  which  lasted  for  several  hours.  Fortunately,  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  much  wind,  so  that  my  frail  tent  offered  suf 
ficient  resistance ;  but  the  encampment  was  far  from  comfortable. 
The  rain  had  at  length  ceased;  but  we  had  scarcely  resigned 
ourselves  to  sleep,  when  a  troop  of  pilgrims  passing  by  at  this 
unusual  hour  of  the  night  roused  us  at  once.  Fortunately,  the 
ground  which  we  had  to  traverse  farther  on  was  of  a  rocky  na- 
ture, else  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  proceed  after 
the  last  night's  rain ;  but  after  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles 
we  came  to  a  very  considerable  sheet  of  water,  whfch  we  crossed 
with  extreme  difficulty,  and  encamped  close  beyond  in  a  state  of 

•  I  shall  reserve  a  few  farther  observations  on  this  subject  till  my  return  journey 
along  the  Niger. 
VOL.IIL— 0 
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entire  exhaustion.  The  channel  of  the  torrent  itself  which  had 
spread  its  inundation  to  a  great  distance,  was  so  considerable,  be- 
ing at  the  deeped  spot  five  feet  and  a  half,  that  it  almost  swamped 
me  on  my  horse,  besides  wetting  all  my  luggage.  The  place  where 
we  had  encamped  was  a  narrow  open  spot  in  the  forest ;  but  the 
ground  was  full  of  ants,  and  we  were  also  greatly  troubled  by  in- 
numerable swarms  of  small  flies  which  penetrated  into  aU  our 
clothes.  Fortunately  we  had  no  rain,  so  that  I  was  able  to  stay 
outside,  as  the  heat  in  the  tent  was  scarcely  endurable.  This  day, 
also,  we  observed  numerous  footprints  of  elephants. 

Monday^  July  ibtli.  We  rose  with  the  hope  that  we  might  ar- 
rive at  an  early  hour  in  Aribinda,  or  rather  the  chief  place  of  that 
district,  al^ough  we  were  aware  that  we  should  have  to  cross  an- 
other considerable  sheet  of  water ;  but  we  were  sadly  disappointed, 
for,  after  a  march  of  about  thre§  miles  through  a  more  rugged 
district  with  black  and  red  granite  and  a  great  quantity  of  gneiss, 
we  reached  the  wide  inundations  of  a  river  called  Buggoma  by 
my  companions,  which  we  endeavored  in  vain  to  cross.  Seeing 
that  we  should  not  succeed  here,  we  struck  off  into  the  forest  in  a 
southwesterly  direction,  in  order  to  ford  it  higher  up,  when  sud- 
denly we  fell  in  with  two  men  who  were  pasturing  a  couple  of 
asses ;  but,  although  we  made  signs  to  them  that  we  were  their 
jfriends,  they  would  not  hear  us,  and  beating  their  shields  cried 
out  lustily  to  their  companions,  who  all  on  a  sudden  rushed  out 
in  every  direction  from  behind  the  bushes,  and  in  a  moment  sur- 
rounded us.  There  were  from  150  to  200  people,  all  tail  slender 
men,  half  naked,  with  nothing  but  a  poor  ragged  cloth  round  their 
loiQS,  and  another  rag  still  poorer  roimd  their  heads,  and  each 
armed  with  a  couple  of  spears  and  a  ragged  shield,  which  they 
brandished  over  their  heads  with  warlike  gesticulations.  The  af- 
fair seemed  rather  serious,  and  here  it  was  fortunate  that  I  had 
such  a  clever  companion  as  the  Walati  with  me ;  for,  while  I  was 
pointing  my  gun,  he  begged  me  to  ride  quietly  m  advance  straight 
upon  those  people,  and  at  the  same  time  cried  out  to  them  that  I 
was  a  sherif,  and  a  friend  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay,  to  whom  I  was 
carrying  a  number  of  books  from  the  east.  All  of  a  sudden  they 
dropped  their  spears  and  thronged  around  me,  requesting  me  to 
give  them  mjT  blessing ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  I  was 
placed  obliged  me  to  comply  with  this  slight  request,  although  it 
was  by  no  means  a  pleasant  matter  to  lay  my  hands  on  all  these 
dirty  heads. 
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On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate  that  we  met  with  these  peo* 
pie ;  for  without  their  aid  and  information  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cross  the  water  which  intersected  our  track,  at  least 
without  a  most  serious  loss  to  our  luggage.  People  in  Europe 
have  no  idea  what  it  is  to  travel  during  the  rainy  season  in  these 
regions ;  else  they  would  not  wonder  that  poor  Dr.  Vogel,  in  go- 
ing at  that  time  of  the  year  from  Yakoba  to  Zariya,  lost  most  of 
his  instruments  and  all  his  collections  in  crossing  the  rivers. 

They  were  poor  people  fix)m  G'axS,  or  G6g6,  and  the  neighbor- 
hood, a  mixture,  as  I  thought  at  the  time,  of  Songhay  and  Tawa- 
rek,  but  speaking  only  the  language  of  the  former;  but  I  found 
afterward  that  they  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Gab^ro,  of  whom 
I  shall  speak  in  the  following  volume.  They  had  visited  the  mar- 
ket of  Aribinda,  and  were  at  present  on  their  way  to  D6re  and 
libtako,  carrying  as  merchandise  on  a  couple  of  asses  and  bull 
oxen  nothing  but  cotton  strips,  or  "  tari,"  rice,  and  a  few  mats, 
of  which  latter  article  they  brought  me  three  as  a  present.  Hav- 
ing received  my  blessing,  and  the  tumult  having  quieted  down, 
they  conducted  us  to  a  place  where  they  declared  the  water  to  be 
fordable.  But  the  boggy  ground  inspired  us  with  but  little  confi- 
dence ;  and  it  really  caused  us  an  immense  deal  of  trouble.  My 
people  were  obliged  to  carry  all  the  luggage,  even  the  heaviest, 
across  the  swamp,  which  was  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  camels 
being  scarcely  able  to  make  their  way,  even  imloaded;  and  I  my- 
self had  the  misfortune  to  fall  imder  my  horse  in  the  midst  of  the 
swamp,  almost  as  badly  as  had  happened  to  me  on  a  former  occa- 
sion on  my  journey  to  Kanem.  I  was  firmly  convinced  that  my 
horse  would  not  be  able  to  carry  me  over,  and  that  it  would  be 
the  safest  way  to  cross  the  bog  on  foot;  but  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  swayed  by  the  Walati,  who  thought  that  my  dignity,  in  pres- 
ence of  those  native  travelers,  absolutely  required  me  to  remain 
on  horseback.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  my  journals  got 
wet  through  in  a  mdSt  miserable  way,  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  extricating  my  horse  fix)m  the  bog,  in  which  it  was 
Ijdng  for  some  minutes  as  if  dead. 

It  was  almost  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  again  set 
out  firom  the  opposite  side  of  the  swamp ;  but  we  had  first  to  re- 
turn along  the  water  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  in  order  to  re- 
gain the  direct  track.  We  then  proceeded  at  an  expeditious  rate, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  Aribinda  brfore  nightfall.  A  short  distance 
before  we  reached  our  destination,  the  whole  character  of  the 
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country  changed,  granite  mounds  rising  on  our  right  and  left  to 
considerable  altitude,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  passage  through 
which  to  proceed,  the  beautifiilly  sweeping  slope  of  the  eminence 
on  our  right  being  pleasantly  adorned  with  bushes  and  enlivened 
by  goats. 

Having  left  another  village  at  the  foot  of  the  granite  range,  we 
took  up  our  quarters  in  the  lam6rde  or  residence  of  the  chief  of 
Aribinda,  which  is  likewise  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  granitic 
ridge,  part  of  the  huts  being  built  on  the  slope,  and  part  in  the 


plain,  the  latter  forming  a  group  by  itself  which,  with  its  project- 
ing and  receding  walls,  formed  a  sort  of  defense,  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut  Here  we  obtained  quarters  without 
delay,  two  of  my  people  having  gone  in  advance ;  but  they  were 
narrow,  dirty,  and  uncomfortable,  and  appeared  to  us  the  more 
miserable  as  a  great  deal  of  rain  feU  during  our  stay  here.  The 
inhabitants  belong  chiefly  to  the  Songhay  race,  but  there  are  also 
a  great  many  Tawarek,  or  rather  Tawarek  half-castes,  who  live 
here  peaceably,  though  in  general  the  Tawarek  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  districts  are  engaged  in  almost  uninterrupted  war- 
&xe  with  each  other,  the  former  always  pushing  more  and  more 
in  advance  and  threatening  to  overrun  the  whole  of  this  region 
of  Negroland.  The  people  supply  themselves  with  water  fix)m 
the  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  it  collects,  their  supply  for  the  dry 
season  being  deposited  in  a  cistern  of  large  size.  The  soil  in  the 
valley,  which  here  widens  into  a  considerable  plain,  is  very  fertile, 
and  does  not  require  much  rain ;  and  the  com  was  here  a  little 
cheaper  than  in  Libtako,  one  hundred  shells,  or  rather  the  equiv- 
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alent  of  that  sum,  for  shells  had  no  currency  in  the  place,  being 
sufficient  for  the  daily  allowance  of  one  horse.  I  also  observed 
with  pleasure  a  very  fine  herd  of  cattle.  Aribinda*  seems  former- 
ly to  have  been  an  important  place,  or  rather  province,  and  the 
most  considerable  at  one  time  of  all  the  districts  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  so  that  the  Songhay  of  Q6g6  designated  it  Hari- 
blnda,  "the  place  beyond  the  water,"  which  name,  in  a  wider 
sense,  is  given  to  the  whole  country  on  the  south  of  the  I'sa,  or 
so-called  Niger,  as  an  equivalent  to  Gurma. 

I  had  been  very  anxious  to  conceal  the  more  valuable  articles 
of  my  property  from  the  prying  eyes  of  my  clever  but  greedy 
Arab  companion ;  but  the  following  day,  as  I  was  obliged  to  dry 
some  of  my  luggage,  which  had  been  completely  soaked,  he  got  a 
peep  at  some  fine  bemuses  which  I  had  with  me,  and,  in  order  to 
satisfy  his  covetousness,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  make  him  here  a 
handsome  present  Altogether  my  luggage  suffered  severely  fit)m 
the  many  water-courses  which  we  had  to  cross  at  this  stage  of  my 
journey,  as  weU  as  from  the  excessive  dampness  of  the  weather. 
I  also  made  some  pr^ents  to  the  governor,  but  was  rather  aston- 
ished when,  on  setting  out,  he  begged  from  me  the  very  tobe  which 
I  was  then  wearing. 

Wednesday,  July  27ih.  The  coimtry  which  we  had  to  traverse 
was  diversified  by  small  granitic  ranges  and  detached  cones,  but 
it  also  afforded  many  localities  for  swampy  grounds,  very  difficult 
to  be  crossed.  In  some  places  beans  were  cultivated  brides  mil- 
let We  encamped  at  length,  after  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles, 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  on  the  site  of  a  former  village,  which  was 
richly  overgrown  with  the  most  succulent  herbage,  very  gratefiil 
both  to  horse  and  camel. 

Thursday,  July  28th.  We  had  had  some  summer  lightning  in  the 
evening,  followed  by  slight  rain  during  the  night ;  but  about  half 
past  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  very  heavy  thunder-storm  broke 
out,  accompanied  by  violent  rain,  which  lasted  till  noon,  and  ren- 
dered us  extremely  uncomfortable.  My  friend  El  Walati,  being 
of  a  weak  and  nervous  temperament,  was,  as  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, laid  up  with  fever.  In  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  weath- 
er it  was  not  till  past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  we  at 
length  set  out  on  our  watery  march,  and  aft«r  a  stretch  of  about 
ten  miles,  having  passed  a  very  extensive  and  deep  water,  reached 

*  There  are  only  three  more  Tillages  at  present  belonging  to  the  district  of  Ari- 
bCnda,  their  names  being  as  follows :  Udre,  U'ri,  and  W^ngar^. 
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the  Songhay  village  of  Ffliyo,  and  with  extreme  difficulty  obtain- 
ed most  indiflFerent  and  damp  quarters  in  the  dark.  The  whole 
village  is  built  of  clay,  with  elevated  tower-Uke  entrances  not  un- 
like the  granaries  in  Champagore.  It  consists  of  several  detached 
groups,  which  are  separated  by  corn-fields,  where  the  crops  were 
standing  moderately  high.  The  inhabitants  belong  exclusively  to 
the  Songhay  race,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Fiilbe^  who,  how- 
ever, have  themselves  almost  changed  their  national  character; 
and,  although  the  village  is  externally  subjected  to  the  Piillo  gov- 
ernor of  GUgdji,  or  Jilgodi,  nevertheless  the  people  have  a  very- 
independent  demeanor,  and  hold  in  detestation  the  conquering 
tribe  of  the  Fiilbe ;  even  their  carriage  bears  evident  testimony  to 
a  certain  feeling  of  liberty ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  smoking.  The 
women  wear  a  profiision  of  ornaments,  while  all  of  them  are,  be- 
sides, distinguished  by  a  copper  ring  round  the  wrist. 

Having  arrived  so  late  the  preceding  evening  that  the  horses 
had  even  remaraed  without  food,  I  was  obhged  to  stay  here  the 
next  day  ia  order  to  purchase  a  supply  of  com,  which  I  eflfected 
with  the  farrawel  I  had  obtained  in  Libtako,  consisting  of  eight 
pieces  called  "koria,"  or  "farda,"  sewn  together.  All  the  grain 
hereabouts  consists  of  Negro  mOlet,  or,  as  the  Songhay  call  it, 
"  h^ni."  The  governor  of  the  place,  who  had  treated  me  inhos- 
pitably the  first  evening,  on  being  remonstrated  with  for  his  miser- 
ly conduct,  gave  me  very  generous  treatment. 

Saturday^  July  SOth.  On  leaving  the  place,  I  was  exceedingly 
struck  with  its  castle-like  appearance,  as  well  as  with  the  fine  crops 
of  com  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  while  a  rich  growth  of 
trees  embellished  the  district  to  the  south.  It  was  a  fine  morning, 
and,  a  heavy  dew  having  fallen,  the  drops  of  wet  slipping  down 
from  the  com  glistened  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  whUe,  the 
monkey-bread-trees  being  just  in  fuU  blossom,  the  white  bell-like 
flowers,  hanging  down  from  the  colossal  branches,  gave  a  remark- 
able rehef  to  the  scenery.  It  was  through  such  a  country  that  our 
path  kept  along,  on  a  rising  ground,  when,  after  a  march  of  about 
fourteen  miles,  and  leaving  a  couple  of  hamlets  built  of  matting, 
like  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gogo,  on  one  side,  we  reach- 
ed the  Songhay  town  of  Tinge,  built  likewise  in  the  shape  of  a 
"  kasr,"  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  small  hill. 

The  houses  in  this  village  have  not  an  elevated  tower-like  shape 
like  those  of  Filiyo,  nor  do  they  contain  an  upper  story.  They 
have  flat  roofs.    The  walls  consist  of  sim-dried  clay,  which  is  form- 
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ed  in  regular  lumps,  like  stones,  and  is  placed  in  uniform  layers, 
with  loose  clay  between.  Such  being  the  mode  of  construction, 
the  whole  of  tiie  houses  have  rather  a  miserable  appearance  fix)m 
without,  and  more  particularly  so  at  the  time  of  our  arrival,  in  the 
hot  hour  of  noon,  when  the  destructive  effect  of  the  rainy  season 
became  more  apparent  in  the  midday  sun.  But  the  interior  of  the 
dwellings  is  not  so  bad,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  large  and  spacious,  as  the  accompa- 
nying ground-plan  of  the  quarters  where  I 
was  lodged  will  serve  to  show.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  very  spacious  ante-chamber,  or  se-  .     . 

gffa,  forty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  as  |  I  ?        | 

many  in  height,  I  myself  taking  up  the  part 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  and  my  people  that  on  the  left,  a  sort 
of  light  wall  being  formed  with  matting.  From  this  ante-cham- 
ber we  could  pass  into  an  irregular  court-yard,  which  gave  access 
to  a  number  of  apartments  where  several  families  were  living. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  place  are  Songhay  who  have  vindicated 
their  liberty,  up  to  the  present  time,  successfully  against  the  rest- 
less and  steadily  advancing  Fulbe,  although  in  independence  they 
are  fer  behind  their  noble  brethren  in  Dargol  and  those  other 
places  lower  down  the  Niger.  The  indigenous  name  of  their  fem- 
ily  is  Beledde,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Fiilbe,  Kunnink6be, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  come  fix)m  Zfshia,  near  T^ra.  The  no- 
bler among  them  do  not  disfigure  their  features  at  all  by  tattooing, 
or  "  k6rto,"  while  some  of  them  make  an  incision  under  the  1^ 
eye,  from  the  nose  toward  the  cheek-bone,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple three  separate  incisions — ^three  cuts  on  the  temple,  three  in  the 
middle  of  the  cheek,  and  three  at  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  All 
of  them  wear  clothing,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  dressed  in 
indigo-dyed  shirts.  Their  weapons  consist  almost  entirely  of 
spears.  Swords  are  very  rare ;  nor  are  the  bow  and  arrow,  which 
constitute  the  principal  weapons  of  the  people  of  Dargol,  usual 
among  them.  The  exertions  of  the  natives  of  these  places  in  de- 
fending their  independence  are  greatly  fiivored  by  the  discord  and 
dissensions  which  prevail  among  the  Fulbe,  Mahamiidu,  one  of 
the  Fulbe  chiefs  of  Dalla,  having,  in  consequence  of  his  disimtes 
with  the  Sheikh  A'hmedu,  taken  refuge  with  the  pagan  natives 
of  Mosi,  from  whence  he  makes  continual  predatory  expeditions 
against  the  territory  of  his  countrymen  the  Fulbe.  The  inhab- 
itants of  Tinge,  therefore,  males  as  well  as  females,  enjoy  their  lib- 
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erty  and  independence  in  smoking  the  whole  day  long,  and  danc- 
ing every  evening  when  it  is  not  raining,  an  amusement  which  al- 
ready, in  the  eleventh  century,  the  Andalusian  geographer  El  Bek- 
ri  did  not  fail  to  remark  as  characteristic  of  these  people,*  while 
their  less  happy  brethren  in  Timbuktu  and  Jimballa  have  been 
deprived  of  these,  their  favorite  and  innocent  amusements,  by  the 
austere  laws  of  their  fanatical  oppressors. 

The  natives  are  industrious,  both  in  cultivating  the  ground  and 
in  weaving ;  and  these  habits  seemed  to  be  favored  by  Providence, 
so  that,  while  all  the  neighboring  districts  were  suffering  from 
dearth  and  famine,  in  this  village  com  was  plentiful,  especially 
negro  millet,  or  "h^ni."  Indian  millet,  "saba"  or  "hame,"  was 
rather  scarce.  But  the  com  was  still  in  seed,  and  not  pounded,  so 
that  we  were  obliged  to  stay  here  again  a  day  in  order  to  have  a 
supply  prepared  for  us.  We  bought  our  com  in  the  beginning 
for  the  farrawel  which  we  had  brought  from  Libtako,  but  after  a 
little  while  the  inhabitants  refused  to  accept  of  this  cotton,  which 
is  not  so  good  as  their  own  manufacture.  The  cotton  which  I  had 
brought  from  Gando  was  much  better  than  theirs,  but  it  did  not 
please  them  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  strips.  My  En- 
glish darning-needles  were,  however,  very  acceptable,  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly well  adapted  for  the  coarse  texture  of  their  woolen 
shawls  and  blankets.  Fifty  of  them  fetched  here  a  price  equal  to 
the  value  of  a  Spanish  dollar ;  but  the  small  common  needles  were 
regarded  by  them  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

I  employed  my  time^  as  far  as  the  rainy  weather  would  allow 
me,  in  taking  a  walk  through  the  country ;  and  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  when  I  found  that  the  ground  hereabouts,  particularly 
toward  the  west,  was  very  rocky,  the  com  being  sown  in  the  in- 
tervening patches  of  arable  soil.  On  a  rising  spot  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  village,  there  was  a  group  of  matting  huts,  which 
constituted  a  small  weaving  manufactory.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  village  was  situated  there  was  a  deep  pond  covered 
with  Pistia  Stratiotes^  like  the  ponds  in  the  interior  of  Kan6 ;  and 
it  was  from  here  that  I  was  particularly  stmck  by  the  fort-like  ap- 
pearance of  the  village,  with  its  receding  and  projecting  angles, 
and  its  half-circular  bastion-like  walls  in  other  places,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  wood-cut;  while  in  the  distance  the 
mountain  groups  formed  an  interesting  background.     However, 

♦  El  Bekri,  "Description  de  TAfrique,"  Arabe  texte,  published  by  Macguckin 
de  Slanc,  p.  183. 
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we  had  here  such  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  that  I  was  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice another  day,  as  the  roads  were  rendered  totally  impassable. 
The  rain  which  fell  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  July  was 
of  such  violence  that  a  fourth  part  of  the  houses  in  the  town  suf- 
fered more  or  less ;  and  in  one  dwelling,  which  was  totally  de- 
stroyed, eleven  goats  were  killed,  while  the  inmates  themselves 
had  only  just  time  to  escape.  It  was  discovered  that  just  life 
enough  remained  in  these  poor  animals  in  order  to  enable  their 
owners  to  perform  the  essential  ceremony  of  cutting  their  throats, 
for  they  also  have  a  touch  of  Islam. 

In  the  beginning  of, this  my  journey  to  the  west  I  had  been 
very  anxious  to  move  on  as  fast  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
worst  part  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  seeing  that  all  was  in  vain,  I 
had  become  in  a  certain  degree  indiflfercnt  to  the  loss  of  time ;  but 
when  the  first  of  August  broke  upon  me  in  this  village  I  became 
deeply  concerned,  and  wrote  in  my  journal :  "  May  the  Almighty 
bless  this  month,  and  lighten  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  my 
way,  that  before  its  close  I  may  safely  reach  the  place  of  my  des- 
tination ! " 

It  was  most  interesting  to  observe  fix)m  the  top  of  the  hill  the 
tminterrupted  sheet  of  water  which,  after  the  immense  quantity 
of  rain  that  had  fallen,  was  spreading  out  over  the  low  grounds  in 
the  plain ;  and  the  people  themselves  whose  dwellings  had  suffered 
so  much,  and  which  were  just  about  to  undergo  the  necessary  re- 
pairs, were  standing  gazing  with  delight  upon  the  deluge  which 
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promised  to  them  a  very  rich  crop.  My  clever  Arab  firom  the 
w«3t  lay  abnost  dead  with  fever ;  but  the  head  man  of  the  town, 
whose  name  was  AT^u-Bakr,  a  man  of  very  stately  appearance, 
was  of  rather  a  communicative  disposition,  so  that  with  his  assist- 
ance I  was  able  to  make  considerable  progress  in  my  knowledge 
of  the  Son^hay  language;  and,  if  I  had  been  able  to  go  on  in  this 
way,  I  might  soon  have  mastered  the  language ;  but  unfortunately 
my  situation  became  too  unsettled  in  the  sequel  to  allow  of  a  quiet 
course  of  study ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  extremely 
poor  character  of  the  language  itself  completely  damped  my  en- 
thusiasm. 

I  here  first  discovered  the  error  of  Caillid  in  giving  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Timbuktu  the  name  of  "  Kissiir,"  or,  as  he  writes,  "  Kissour," 
which  is  evidently  nothing  but  a  mistake,  "ki-s6*ri,"  or  rather  "ki- 
songhi,"  "  ki-songhay,"  meaning  the  language  of  the  Songhay.  I 
here  also  became  aware  of  the  fact  that  this  idiom  is  originally 
monosyllabic,  while  I  observed  likewise  that  the  language  spoken 
in  A'gades,  of  which  I  had  made  a  vocabulary,  though  evidently 
a  dialect  of  the  same  idiom,  had  been  affected  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  influence  of  the  Temashight,  or  Berber. 

Tuesday,  August  2d,  We  at  length  set  out  to  pursue  our  jour- 
ney, which  now  became  ftdl  of  danger,  as  we  had  to  traverse  the 
province  of  Dalla,  which  is  ruled  by  a  governor  in  direct  subjec- 
tion to  the  fimatical  chief  of  Hasina  residing  in  Hamda-Allahi, 
who  would  never  allow  a  Christian  to  visit  his  territory.  I  was 
therefore  obliged  to  assume  the  character  of  an  Arab.  Just  at  that 
time  a  change  in  the  government  of  this  district  had  taken  place, 
a  young  inexperienced  lad  having  succeeded  to  the  former  ruler. 

Fortunately,  there  had  been  no  rain  the  afternoon  of  the  preced- 
ing day,  so  that  the  coimtrjr  had  dried  up  a  litde  from  the  inun- 
dation of  the  last  of  July,  and  the  weather  was  fine  and  geniaL 
Thus  cheerfully  proceeding  on  our  road,  we  met  several  people  on 
their  way  to  the  town  with  fowls  and  milk ;  for  during  our  stay 
in  Tinge  the  comimunication  with  the  neighboring  places  had  been 
entirely  interrupted  by  the  heavy  rains.  A'bu-BfiJn*  escorted  me 
to  some  distance,  when  he  left  me  with  a  hearty  wish  for  the  suc- 
cess of  my  undertaking,  and  begged  me  urgently  to  be  on  my 
guard.  In  taking  here  quite  a  northerly  direction  we  now  en- 
tered a  province  where  the  population  of  the  Fiilbe  entirely  pre- 
vails, and  this  day  we  had  passed  several  encampments  of  Fdlbe 
cattle-breeders  on  our  route,  consisting  of  oblong  oval-shaped  huts, 
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oonstnicted  of  matting.  Cattle  seemed  to  abomid;  but  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground  was  rather  scanty,  and  the  character  of  the 
country  uniform,  and  without  any  interesting  features,  the  trees 
consiBting  almost  exclusively  of  talha  and  hom^.  We  had  also 
to  cross  a  river,  at  present  about  200  yards  wide  and  two  feet  deep, 
which  the  preceding  day  had  evidently  been  impassable  and  had 
carried  away  several  head  of  cattle,  a  feet,  we  learned  fix)m  a  Pullo 
neatherd  whom  we  passed  on  our  road,  as  he  was  cheerfully  stalk- 
ing before  his  cattle,  and  leading  them  along  merely  by  the  sound 
of  his  voice. 

Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  having  crossed  a 
swamp  and  left  a  larger  sheet  of  water  on  our  left,  we  reached  a 
miserable  hamlet  called  D&hi,  belonging  still  to  the  district  of 
Ks^ne  (which  comprises  Filiyo),  and  consisting  of  several  groups 
of  half-decayed  clay  dwellings  inhabited  by  poor  Songhay  people, 
who  appeared  to  be  greatly  oppressed. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  we  here  obtained  quarters ;  and 
we  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  a  dispute  with  the  landlord, 
on  account  of  the  many  dogs  which  beset  his  house,  and  would 
not  cede  their  place  to  us.  This  was  a  certain  proof  that  the  na- 
tives were  not  fer  advanced  in  Islam,  as  the  Mohammedans  in  gen- 
eral are  averse  to  the  company  of  this  imclean  animal,  and  the 
Pdlbe  very  rarely  make  use  of  dogs  even  for  watching  their  nu- 
merous herds  of  cattle.  Most  of  these  dogs  were  of  black  color, 
and  almost  all  the  fowls  were  of  black  and  white  color.  I  here 
also  observed  that  the  native  women  carried  the  water  in  a  pair 
of  buckets  slung  across  the  shoulder,  as  I  had  remarked  already  in 
other  Songhay  places ;  but  here  also  they  did  not  wear  nose-rings. 

The  country  around  was  well  cultivated,  and  produced  espe- 
cially sorghum ;  but  the  harvest  of  the  preceding  year  had  not 
been  a  fevorable  one,  as  was  the  case  almost  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  dearth  was  prevailing. 

We  here  met  with  a  party  of  native  traders  from  H6mbori, 
with  oxen  laden  with  salt,  who  gave  us  some  useful  information 
with  regard  to  the  road  before  us.  It  had  been  a  point  of  great 
dispute  with  us  whether  or  not  we  should  visit  that  town,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  settlements  in  Negroland,  probably  already  men- 
tioned as  an  independent  place  by  El  Bekrf,*  and  forming  the 

•  £1  Bekrl,  ed.  de  Slane,  1867,  texte  arabe,  p.  179 ;  comp.  Cooley,  the  Negroland  of 
the  Arabs,  p.  89,  n.  78.— There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  by  this  ^Uf  £j  j^ 
H<^nbori  is  meant;  for  although  £1  Bckrl made  a  gross  mistake  in  stating  that  this 
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seat  of  a  governor  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Songhay  empire,  the 
Hombori-koy,  and  where  even  now  a  considerable  market  irtield ; 
but  after  mature  consideration  we  had  thought  it  better  to  leave  it 
on  one  side,  as  on  account  of  the  considerable  intercourse  of  peo- 
ple in  that  place,  and  the  many  Arabs  who  frequent  it,  the  danger 
of  my  true  character  being  there  discovered  was  the  greater. 

Notwithstanding  our  determination  not  to  touch  at  H6mbori, 
on  setting  out  the  following  day,  after  an  almost  sleepless  night, 
owing  to  the  number  of  musquitocs,  we  preserved  an  entirely 
northerly  direction.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  round 
the  village,  consisting  of  Indian  and  negro  millet,  the  crops  being 
almost  ripe.  But  I  here  met  again  that  great  annoyance  to  the 
husbandman,  the  black  worm  "  halowes,"  my  old  acquaintance  in 
Bagirmi,  which  I  had  not  seen  in  the  whole  intervening  country, 
and  which  causes  an  immense  deal  of  damage  to  the  crops.  The 
ground  was  rocky  in  many  places ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  monkcy-bread-trce,  which  is  often  seen  shooting 
forth  from  between  .the  very  rocks.  Farther  on  I  also  observed 
a  little  cultivation  of  beans,  while  the  black  worm  was  succeeded 
by  large  heaps  of  the  small  red  worm  which  I  had  first  observed 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sirba,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  terrible 
nuisance  to  many  of  these  districts.  Gradually  the  road  became 
more  swampy,  while  we  obtained  a  distant  view  of  the  detached 
mountains  of  Hombori. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  five  of  our  party,  riding 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  camels,  approached  the  town  of  Kubo, 
.  when,  being  observed  by  some  of  the  inhabitants,  our  appearance 
created  a  great  alarm  in  the  place,  the  people  thinking  that  a 
hostile  troop  was  approaching ;  but  as  soon  as  they  beheld  our 
laden  camels  their  fears  ceased,  and  they  gave  us  quarters.  Kubo 
is  the  first  place  of  the  district  called  Tondi,  or  el  Hajri  (meaning 
the  mountainous  or  stony  district),  while  Filiyo  and  Ddshi  belong 
to  the  district  called  Ks^ne ;  but  in  a  political  respect  Kiibo  be- 
longs now  to  the  province  of  Dalla,  which  at  present  is  governed 
by  the  son  of  Modi  Bole ;  it  is  two  days  and  a  half  distant  from 
the  town  of  Hombori,*  and  is  a  place  of  some  importance.     The 

place  was  situated  west  of  Gh^na,  while  in  reality  it  was  east,  yet  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  yery  remarkable  that  the  distance  of  nine  days  betvrccn  Ambiira  and  KiCkin. 
or  Ktlgha,  'agrees  exactly  with  that  between  Hombori  and  the  latter  place. 

*  A  person  starting  from  Kilbo  sleeps  the  first  night  in  the  forest,  halting  abont 
*ascr;  the  second  day,  beforo  noon,  he  reaches  Tdndcn^  probably  so  called  from 
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houses  are  usually  well  built,  and  consist  of  day,  the  greater  part 
of  them  including  a  tolerably  large  court-yard.  Our  house  also 
was  spacious ;  but  on  account  of  mj.  heavy  luggage  I  was  obliged 
to  take  up  my  quarters  in  the  open  segffa,  or  ante-chamber,  which 
was  greatly  exposed  to  musquitoes.  In  front  of  my  quarters  there 
was  a  handsome  square  of  tolerably  regular  shape,  and  toward 
the  north  a  considerable  tank  spread  out,  along  which  led  the 
path  into  the  fields :  for,  the  whole  place  being  situated  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  ground,  all  the  moisture  of  the  neighbourhood  col- 
lects here. 

The  village  is  surrounded  by  a  light  stockade  of  two  rows  of 
bushes,  and  round  about  the  place  there  are  several  ponds  of 
water.  Turtles  are  very  common  here,  and  the  soil  swarms  with 
ants.  The  place  was  tolerably  well  provided  with  com,  and  I 
bought  here  twenty  mudd  for  one  hundred  dr'a  of  Gando  cotton 
strips,  equal  in  reality  to  nine  hundred  shells,  but  the  mudd  of 
Kiibo  is  smaller  than  that  of  Tinge,  being  about  two  thirds  of  its 
size,  and  in  the  form  of  a  roimd  dish,  while  that  of  Tinge  is  like 
a  pitcher.  The  daily  allowance  of  com  for  a  horse  cost  about  one 
hundred  shells. 

A  very  heavy  thunder-storm,  accompanied  with  violent  rain, 
broke  out  in  the  evening;  and  the  clayey  soil  of  ithe  country 
which  we  had  to  traverse  obliged  me  to  stay  here  the  following 
day.  The  delay  caused  me  great  disappointment,  as  the  spread- 
ing of  the  news  of  my  journey  could  not  fail  to  increase  its  diffi- 
culties, and  the  more  so  as  we  heard  here  the  impleasant  tidings 
that  the  Governor  of  Dalla  himself  was  near,  and  that  most  prob- 
ably we  should  fall  in  with  him. 

Meanwhile  I  was  applied  to  by  our  host  and  a  cousin  of  his  to 
decide  a  dispute  between  them  as  to  the  chieftainship  of  their  vil- 
lage ;  but  of  course  I  referred  them  to  their  own  liege  lord,  and 
they  started  off  to  join  him  near  the  village  of  Diina ;  but  their 
absence  did  not  expose  us  to  inhospitality,  as  we  were  very 
lavishly  treated  with  numerous  dishes  of  Indian  com,  which,  how- 
ever, were  rendered  less  palatable  by  the  use  of  the  dodowa- 
bosso,  or  the  adulterated  dod6wa ;  we  also  received  a  good  supply 
of  milk.  I  even  bought  a  few  fowls,  though  they  were  rather 
dear,  selling  for  one  hundred  shells  each — a  price  here  reckoned 
equal  to  two  darning-needles. 

being  situated  on  or  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain ;  and  the  third  day,  abont  nine  o*clock 
in  the  morning,  he  arriTes  at  Hdmbori. 
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Friday^  August  6th.  There  had  been  another  heavy  rain  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day,  but,  fortunately,  it  had  not  been 
of  sufficient  duration  to  rendpr  the  roads  impassable.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  indecision  with  my  companion  El  Walati  as  to  the 
route  which  we  should  pursue ;  and  while  it  almost  seemed  firom 
our  northerly  direction  as  if  up  to  this  moment  he  had  intended 
to  take  me  to  H6mbori,  notwithstanding  his  former  protestations 
against  such  a  proceeding,  he  now  pretended  it  was  necessary  that 
we  should  go  to  Duna,  and  we  accordingly  changed  our  course  to 
the  west,  or  rather  W.S.W.,  steering  about  like  a  vessel  with  con- 
trary winds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  this  time  the  crafty 
Arab  himself  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  take, 
and  this  was  evidently  the  reason  of  his  great  delay,  as  he  prob- 
ably thought  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  getting  rid  of  me, 
and  taking  possession  of  my  property ;  but  we  did  not  become 
aware  of  this  treacherous  conduct  till  we  arrived  at  the  place  of 
our  destination,  when  we  learned  how  providentially  we  had  es- 
caped all  his  wiles. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  village  of  Kiibo  there  is  a  suburb  of 
Fiilbe  cattle-breeders,  consisting  of  about  sixty  large  huts  of  reed 
As  soon  as  we  had  left  this  place  behind  us,  we  were  quite  horror- 
struck  at  observing  all  the  paths  full  of  those  small  red  wonns 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  marching  in  unbroken  lines  to- 
ward the  village ;  even  my  servants  were  quite  surprised  at  such 
a  spectacle,  having  never  before  seen  any  thing  like  it,  and  they 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  of  astonishment,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  commiseration  for  the  natives,  in  reiterated  exclamations  of 
"  Wolla,  wolla  I"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  reason  of  this  cu- 
rious phenomenon,  but  it  seems  peculiar  to  this  region.  Yet  the 
ground  was  not  quite  barren,  and  was  even  sprinkled  with  violets 
here  and  there,  the  surfexje  being  undulating,  not  xmlike  the  sandy 
downs  of  Kanem,  the  parallel  of  which  country,  namely  about  15° 
of  northern  latitude,  we  had  here  reached. 

Proceeding  thus  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles, 
a  higher  point,  from  whence  we  had  a  view  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  underwood,  broken  only  now  and  then  by  a  baobab-tree,  while 
toward  the  north  some  of  the  detached  cones  of  the  H6mbori  range 
gave  to  the  landscape  a  very  singular  feature,  the  isolated  emi- 
nences of  the  range  (if  range  it  can  be  called)  starting  up  from  the 
plain  in  the  most  peculiar  forms,  as  the  accompanying  wood-cut 
will  show. 
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We  passed  the  site  of  a  former  place,  but  at  present  there  were 
only  nomadic  encampments  of  Fulbe  cattle-brewers,  with  herds  of 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and  only  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen. 
The  dwellings  in  a  hamlet  which  we  passed  a  little  fexther  on  were 
of  a  very  irregular  description,  corresponding  to  the  corn-stacks 
which  we  had  left  on  one  side  a  little  before,  as  represented  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut    All  the  children  here,  even  those  of  the 


Ftilbe,  were  quite  naked.  My  companion,  El  Walati,  wanted  to 
obtain  quarters  in  this  place ;  but  fortunately  the  huts  proved  too 
bad,  and  we  moved  on,  another  hamlet,  which  we  passed  a  Utile 
ferther  on,  being  of  a  still  worse  description. 

On  passing  several  parties  of  Fiilbe  travelers  on  our  road,  I  was 
surprised  at  the  change  in  the  form  of  compliments,  the  mode  of 
saluting  having  been  the  last  few  days  "  baraijo,"  but  to-day  we 
met  some  parties  who  saluted  us  with  the  well-known  compliment 
"  f6fo,"  a  word  which,  although  probably  of  western  origin,  has 
been  even  admitted  into  the  Hausa  language,  with  the  meaning  of 
general  well-wishing.  Thus  we  proceeded  cheerfiilly  onward,  hav- 
ing crossed  a  very  difficult  boggy  ground,  where  I  almost  lost  one 
of  my  camels,  till,  a  little  after  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we 
reached  the  poor  village  of  Diina,  consisting  of  three  detached 
groups  of  huts,  one  of  which,  with  its  high  tower-like  granaries 
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with  a  pointed  roof  of  thatch,  presented  a  very  remarkable  spec- 
tacle. As  for  myself,  I  obtained  quarters  in  an  isolated  hut  of 
rather  indiflfcrent  description. 


The  first  news  which  I  learned  here,  and  which  was  far  firom 
being  agreeable,  was  that  the  governor  of  Dalla  with  his  camp  was 
at  a  short  distance,  and  in  the  very  road  which  we  had  to  pursue 
the  following  day ;  and  as,  in  consequence,  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  endeavor  to  pass  him  unnoticed,  I  deter- 
mined to  send  two  of  my  men  to  him  with  a  present,  while  I  pur- 
sued my  journey  with  the  rest  of  my  people.  But  as  this  gov- 
ernor was  a  vassal  of  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi,  who,  if  he  had 
heard  that  I  was  a  Christian,  would  probably  have  thrown  great 
difficulties  in  my  way,  and  perhaps  not  allowed  me  to  proceed  at 
all,  I  was  not  without  great  anxiety,  and  passed  a  sleepless  night ; 
and  the  crowd  of  people  who  had  come  out  from  the  camp  on  the 
news  of  a  distinguished  stranger  having  arrived,  and  who  com- 
pletely surrounded  me  on  my  setting  out,  was  far  fix)m  agreeable. 
At  length  we  started,  traversing  a  district  of  red  sandy  soil,  and 
overgrown  with  scanty  herbage,  while  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  was  under  cultivation,  without,  however,  promising  a  rich 
harvest,  the  crops  being  rather  thin  and  of  poor  quality ;  and  we 
had  only  proceeded  a  short  distance  when  we  observed  such  enor- 
mous quantities  of  the  red  worm  as  we  had  never  seen  before,  not 
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even  near  Kubo,  forming  large  heaps,  fix>m  which  long  and  un- 
broken lines  were  seen  moving  eastward. 

After  a  march  of  two  miles,  we  reached  the  half-decayed  and 
deserted  village  called  Nyanga  Segga,  where  the  governor  of  Dal- 
la  was  encamped.  But,  as  if  he  had  expected  my  coming,  he  and 
all  his  people  had  mounted.  I  had  sent  El  Walati  and  'All  to 
present  my  compliments  to  him ;  but  when  I  was  pursuing  the 
right  track,  all  the  horsemen  came  up  to  me  requesting  me  to  give 
them  my  blessing;  and  they  so  urgently  entreated  me  at  the  same 
time  to  pay  my  respects  personally  to  their  chief,  that  I  could  not 
resist  their  request  But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  El  Walati  had  in 
some  way  or  other  compromised  himself  by  his  ambiguous  con- 
duct; and  when  I  approached  the  emfr,  who  was  very  simply 
<lressed,  the  former  quite  forgot  the  part  which  he  had  to  play, 
and  casting  a  wild  look  at  me,  requested  me  to  withdraw  in  such 
a  manner  as  greatly  to  increase  the  danger  of  my  situation.  Deem- 
ing it  better  not  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  this  man  under  such 
.circumstances,  I  retreated  as  soon  as  I  had  complimented  the  chief, 
pursuing  my  track,  but  I  was  followed  by  several  horsemen  who 
were  rather  troublesome  than  otherwise. 

The  governor  of  Dalla  is  said  to  be  more  powerftd  than  even 
that  of  Gilg6ji,  with  whom  he  is  in  an  almost  continual  state  of 
feud,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  these  petty  chiefe,  although  they 
are  all  the  vassals  of  one  and  the  same  lieg^  lord.  This  man,  how- 
ever, was  to  become  of  remarkable  interest  to  me ;  for  I  was  soon 
to  meet  him  again  under  very  altered  circumstances,  when,  fix)m 
being  an  object  of  fear  to  myself  he  was  obliged  to  sue  for  my  pro- 
tection, as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

The  country  hereabout  presented  a  sandy  level  mostly  clad  with 
acacias,  and  especially  with  a  kind  called  ^rria.  About  eight  miles 
beyond  Nyanga  Segga  the  ground  became  swampy ;  and  after  a 
march  of  about  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  fields  of  Mund6ro, 
or  rather  their  site,  for  in  the  present  desolate  state  of  the  country 
they  were  not  under  cultivation  at  the  time.  Here  the  soil  con- 
sisted of  deep  white  sand  adorned  with  large  baobab-trees,  while 
parallel  on  our  right  at  the  distance  of  about  500  yards  a  range  of 
sand-hills  stretched  along,  overtopped  in  the  distance  by  an  impos- 
ing cone  belonging  to  the  H6mbori  mountains.  Thus  reaching  at 
last  cultivated  groimd,  where  the  crops,  however,  were  still  very 
scanty  and  in  a  neglected  state,  we  entered  a  little  after  two  o'clock 
the  deserted  village  of  Mund6ro,  which  till  recently  had  been  a 
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considerable  town,  consisting  of  a  small  kasr-like  place,  of  dwellings 
built  of  clay  and  with  very  pointed  thatched  loofe,  similar  to  those 
represented  above,  and  an  open  suburb  of  spacious  cottages,  con- 
sisting of  thatch-work  of  a  very  peculiar  shape  as  represented  in 
the  accompanying  wood-cut.    With  the  exception  of  about  a  doz- 


en people  the  place  was  quite  deserted,  the  former  chief,  Mahamiidu, 
having  fallen  into  disgrace  with  the  governor  of  Dalla,  and  sought 
refuge  with  the  inhabitants  of  M68i,  from  whence  he  carried  on  a 
continual  series  of  expeditions  against  his  kinsmen.  Fortunately, 
we  were  accompanied  by  a  trooper  of  the  governor  of  DaUa,  who. 
took  great  care  in  supplying  us  with  necessaries.  All  the  huts 
were  very  spacious,  but  the  thatching  was  not  of  very  accurate 
workmanship,  and  the  humidity  which  entered  my  hut  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  when  we  experienced  a  violent  thunder-storm 
with  very  heavy  rain,  was  considerable ;  but  keeping  up  a  large 
fire  during  the  whole  of  the  night  I  felt  tolerably  comfortable,  al- 
though the  greater  part  of  my  hut  was  under  water. 

Sunday,  August  1th.  Taking  now  a  N.N.W.  course,  we  again 
approached  nearer  the  moimtains  of  H6mbori,  which  for  several 
days  we  had  already  observed  in  the  distance  on  our  right ;  but 
afi«r  leaving  Kiibo,  owing  to  our  curious  zigzag  traveling,  we  had 
again  turned  off  from  them  entirely ;  and  when  we  left  the  village 
of  Mund6ro  it  seemed  even  as  if  we  were  almost  to  retrace  our 
steps,  for  we  followed  a  direction  a  little  E.  from  N.  while  ascend- 
ing through  cultivated  groimd,  till  after  a  march  of  three  miles  we 
reached  the  highest  point  of  this  tract,  which  presented  to  us  a 
highly  interesting  view  of  the  moimtains,  or  rather  the  detached 
eminences  of  the  H6mbori  range  (which  is  represented  on  page 
229),  isolated  cones  starting  forth  from  the  plain  in  the  most  gro- 
tesque and  fenciful  forms. 

Here  we  began  to  descend  through  an  undulating  sandy  tract 
where  the  acacia  predominated,  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by 
a  single  baobab-tree.    Having  passed  a  pond  of  stagnant  water 
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we  gradually  began  to  turn  a  little  westward  from  N.,  the  country 
improving  till  we  reached  the  fields  of  I'say^,  or  I'sd,  a  place  of 
some  importance,  consisting,  as  the  vil- 
lages in  this  neighborhood  generally 
do,  of  a  nucleus  of  clay  houses  remark- 
able only  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
tower-like  granaries,  and  a  suburb  of 
oottages  of  thatch- work,  but  of  the  most 
varied  shape,  several  of  which  are  rep- 
resented in  the  wood-cut  on  the  follow- 
ing page ;  and  here  we  took  up  our 
quarters.  As  for  myself,  I  obtained  a 
lai^ge,  excellent  hut,  with  however  this 
great  defect — that  the  lower  part  of 
the  thatching  was  so  thin  and  frail  that 
a  heavy  shower  would  have  swamped 
the  whole,  but  for  a  small  channel 
which  was  carried  all  round  the  inner 
partof  the  wall. 

I  felt  greatly  exhausted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  humidity  to 
which  I  was  exposed,  and  was  neither 
able  to  enjoy  the  hospitable  treatment 
which  was  shown  me,  nor  even  to  get 
rest  at  night,  although  I  changed  my 
couch  repeatedly  in  order  to  obtain 
some  repose.  But  as  we  remained 
here  the  following  day,  I  had  suffi- 
cient leisure  to  become  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  distinguishing  features  of 
this  place ;  and  I  made  a  sketch  (which 
has  been  represented  in  the  plate  op- 
posite) of  the  village,  together  with  an 
extensive  pond  fix)m  which  the  natives 
at  this  season  of  the  year  get  their  sup- 
ply of  water,  and  the  picturesque  cas- 
tellated mountains  of  Hdmbori  in  the 
background. 

The  place  is  populous,  and  inhabited 
by  Songhay  and  Fulbe  conjointly,  the  latter  of  whom  belong  to 
the  tribe  called  J^Uobe,  and  are  in  possession  of  large  herds  of  cat- 
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tie  and  numerous  flocks,  while  the  native  Songhay  seem  to  be  poor 
and  rather  badly  off.  As  strict  Mohammedans  they  have  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  silver  rings  on  their  little  finger,  which  they  fancy 
obtains  favor  for  them  when  saying  their  prayers,  A  good  deal 
of  industry  was  apparent ;  but  com  was  very  dear,  although  cheap- 
er than  it  was  said  to  be  fiirther  on  where  no  com  was  to  be  ob- 
tained except  in  Niiggera ;  and  I  was  glad  to  buy  a  small  quantity 
of  grain,  the  mudd  for  four  dr'a  of  very  broad  cotton  strips,  while 
sixteen  dr'a  of  Gando  cotton  strips  were  esteemed  equal  to  ten  dr'a 
of  their  own.  Cowries,  or  "  chdde,"  had  no  currency  here,  except 
for  buying  sour  milk,  of  which  there  was  a  good  supply.  On  ac- 
ooimt  of  the  numerous  pools  which  surround  the  place,  it  was  in- 
fested by  musquitoes,  which  deprived  me  of  what  was  most  valu- 
able to  me — a  good  night's  rest. 

Tuesday^  August  9ih.  There  were  two  roads  before  us  through 
the  unsettled  country  to  the  north,  where  at  present  there  are  no 
towns,  but  only  temporary  encampments  of  the  Tawarek  or  Im63- 
hagh,  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  to  a  considerable  extent— one  road  lead- 
ing in  a  more  northerly  direction  to  Laro,  and  the  other  in  a  north- 
westerly one  to  B6ne ;  and  although  the  guide  whom  we  had  tak- 
en with  us  fix)m  Mund6ro  assured  us  that  we  should  not  find  in 
B6ne  either  quarters  or  hospitality,  my  friend  El  Walati  for  some 
reason  or  other  preferred  the  latter  route,  and  we  had  to  make 
rather  a  long  day's  joumey  in  the  weakened  state  to  which  we 
ourselves  and  our  animals  were  reduced.  But  the  march  was 
highly  interesting,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  and  the  pic- 
turesque shape  of  the  several  detached  cones  of  the  H6mbori  moim- 
tains,  through  the  midst  of  which  our  way  led.  It  would  have 
been  impossible,  from  the  information  which  I  had  gathered  from 
the  natives,  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  the  chain, 
which  I  had  thought  far  more  elevated  and  continuous :  the  high- 
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est  elevation  which  some  of  the  cones  reach  does  not  appear  to  be 
more  than  800  feet  above  the  plain. 

In  the  beginning,  tie  appearance  of  the  country  was  more  uni- 
form, while  the  mountains,  covered  by  the  rising  ground  on  our 
right,  looked  like  mere  hills,  our  track  itself  lying  through  a  more 
level  country,  sometimes  covered  with  underwood,  and  at  others 
presenting  a  bleak  open  ground,  or  "  ndga ;"  but  the  interest  of 
this  scenery  increased  considerably  when  we  reached  the  western 
foot  of  a  broader  mound  which  had  already  attracted  our  attention 
the  day  before.  On  a  sloping  ground,  consisting  of  rubbish  and 
boulders,  there  rose  a  wall  of  steep  cliflfe  like  an  artificial  fortifica- 
tion, forming,  as  it  seemed,  a  spacious  terrace  on  the  top,  where 


there  are  said  to  be  three  hamlets,  inhabited  by  a  spirited  race  of 
natives,  who,  in  this  rocky  retreat,  vindicate  their  independence 
against  the  overbearing  intrusions  of  the  Fiilbe.  We  even  ob- 
served on  the  slope  under  the  steep  cliffe,  where  there  are  several 
caverns,  some  people  pasturing  their  sheep,  while  fields  of  negro 
com  and  karas,  or  Qyrchoms  olitorius,  testified  to  the  fact  that  the 
natives  sometimes  descend  even  into  the  very  plain  to  satisfy  their 
most  necessary  wants.  After  passing  this  mound,  and  following 
a  more  northwesterly  direction,  we  approached  another  mound, 
rising  fix)m  the  plain  like  an  isolated  cone,  and,  with  its  steep,  nar- 
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row,  and  rugged  crest,  lcx)king  exactly  like  the  ruin  of  a  castle  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Leaving  this  mound,  together  with  the  path 
leading  to  the  Songhay  town  of  Laro  on  our  right,  we  approached 
the  southern  foot  of  another  castellated  mound,  which  stretched 
out  to  a  greater  length,  but  offered  in  its  rugged  and  precipitous 
cliffs  exactly  the  spectacle  of  crenellated  walls  and  toweis.  Where 
the  foot  of  the  mound  juts  out  into  the  path  on  the  top  of  the  off- 
shoots, the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  had  erected  a  small  chapel, 
or  rather  a  place  for  pagan  worship,  which  presented  a  very  pe- 
cidiar  appearance.  Here  we  entered  a  sort  of  broad  defile,  formed 
between  this  castellated  mound  and  another  cone  toward  the  west, 
which,  although  of  considerable  elevation,  was  not  so  rugged,  and 
exhibited  a  less  picturesque  appearance. 

Greatly  fatigued  by  our  long  march,  especially  as  a  cool  breeze 
in  the  morning  was  followed  by  an  oppressive  heat  in  the  noon- 
day hours,  we  reached,  at  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Fiilbe  village  of  B6ne,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  mound ; 
but,  although  I  had  sent  two  of  my  people  in  advance,  we  were 
unable  to  obtain  quarters,  and  after  some  unavailing  dispute  we 
were  obliged  to  encamp  outside  in  the  open  grassy  vale  between 
the  two  mountains ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  who  are 
exclusively  Fiilbe,  do  not  like  strangers  to  enter  their  dwellings. 
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at  leaflt  not  for  a  night's  quarters.  They  however  treated  us  in 
the  evening  with  a  good  supply  of  milk,  while  they  also  informed 
us  that  a  large  encampment  of  that  section  of  the  Tawarek  which 
is  called  Iregenaten  was  at  a  few  miles'  distance.  El  Walati  sup- 
posed, or  rather  pretended  to  suppose,  that  they  were  the  clan  of 
a  powerful  chief  of  the  name  of  Somki,  and  assured  me  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  this  chief  a  handsome  present,  in  or- 
der that  under  his  protection  we  might  proceed  safely  from  camp 
to  camp  till  we  reaxjhed  the  banks  of  the  Niger ;  for,  although  we 
might  have  traveled  by  a  more  southerly  road  turning  fix)m  this 
point  westward  to  Niiggera,  it  seemed  more  prudent  to  endeavor 
to  get  out  of  the  range  of  the  dominion  of  the  Fulbe,  in  order  not 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi,  who  certainly 
could  not  but  be  hostile  to  my  intention  of  reaching  Timbuktu. 
And  it  seems  not  to  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here  that  this  very 
Niiggera,  a  hamlet  of  some  note,  as  being  the  residence  of  learning 
and  holiness,  was  the  point  from  which  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  Hamda-AUahi  started. 


CHAPTEE  LXm. 

IMO'SHAGH  OR  TAWA'REK  ENCAMPMENTS  SOUTH  OF  THE  NIGER. 
— LAKES  AND  BACKWATERS  OF  THE  GREAT  RIVER. 

Wednesday^  August  IQth.  In  conformity  with  our  project,  I  my- 
selfj  with  El  Walati  and  two  of  my  people  on  horseback,  leaving 
my  luggage  behind  with  the  rest  of  my  servants,  started  in  the 
morning  for  the  camp  of  the  Tawarek,  having  provided  a  very 
handsome  present,  consisting  of  a  large  Niipe  tobe,  a  red  cap,  a 
tiirkedf,  and  three  fine  "  haf "  or  "  litham,"  altogether  worth  about 
20,000  shells.  However,  we  had  only  proceeded  about  a  mile 
when  we  met  a  few  Tawarek  serfs,  who  informed  us  that  it  was 
not  Somki,  but  another  chief  who  had  moved  his  encampment  to 
this  place;  and,  fix)m  what  I  observed,  I  concluded  that  El  Wa- 
lati had  been  well  aware  of  this  before,  but  wanted  only  to  extort 
from  me  a  large  present  Once  in  the  hands  of  this  crafty  Arab, 
I  had  to  use  great  discretion  in  order  to  prevent  him  from  betray- 
ing me  altogether,  and  I  was  obliged  to  bear  silently  any  litUe 
trick  which  he  might  play  me  in  order  to  enrich  himself,  as  long 
as  I  proceeded  onward  and  approached  the  object  of  my  arduous 
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undertaking.  We  therefore  moved  on,  and,  soon  leaving  the 
mountains  behind  us,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles  through 
a  plain  covered  with  dense  underwood,  reached  the  encampment 
of  the  Tawarek, 

This  was  a  very  important  stage  of  my  journey.  Having  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger  crossed  the  wide  open  countn^ 
of  the  other  more  easterly  tribes  of  the  Tawarek  on  the  setting  out 
of  our  expedition,  and  heartily  glad  to  have  got  rid  of  them,  I  here 
once  more  entered  their  territory,  and  deUvered  myself  up  into 
their  hands  without  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  single  powerftil 
chief,  and  guided  solely  by  the  advice  of  that  crafly  man  whose 
only  purpose  was  to  get  from  me  as  much  as  possible.  The  en- 
campment consisted  of  leather  tents  of  larger  or  smaller  size,  but 
it  evidently  belonged  to  a  chief  without  great  power,  as  seemed  to 
be  apparent  from  the  total  absence  of  camek  and  horses.  How- 
ever, I  immediately  conceived  a  favorable  impression  of  the  mus- 
cular strength  and  dexterity  of  these  people;  for  when  we  ap- 
proached the  tent  of  the  chief,  who  was  sitting  inside  upon  his 
couch  of  reeds,  he  with  a  single  jerk  jumped  out  and  suddenly 
stood  upright  before  us.  Of  course  the  tent  was  open  in  front, 
but,  nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  me  a  great  gymnastic  feat,  espe- 
cially taking  into  account  the  lowness  of  the  entrance,  as  in  jump- 
ing out  he  had  to  stoop  at  the  same  time.  Without  delay  a  small- 
er tent  was  placed  at  our  disposal,  and  we  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable. 

The  tents,  "  dhe"  (pi.  dhdnnan),  consist  of  a  large  round  piece  of 
leather  formed  of  a  great  number  of  smaller  sheep-skins  cut  in 
quadrangular  pieces  and  sewed  together,  while  the  borders  of  the 
whole  are  left  purposely  very  irregular,  in  order  to  pass  the  stalks 
which  describe  the  outward  circle  of  the  tent  through  the  pro- 
jecting comers.  These  skins  are  spanned  over  three  pairs  of 
poles,  the  middle  pair  of  considerable  elevation,  the  remaining 
two  not  so  high,  and  one  of  them,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
being  forked,  as  represented  in  the  following  wood-cut,  although, 
as  far  as  I  have  become  aware,  the  middle  poles  are  not  always 
the  same,  in  some  tents  both  joining  at  the  top,  in  others  seeming 
to  stand  apart.  The  whole  character  of  these  tents  will  be  still 
better  imderstood  from  the  plate  representing  the  Tawarek  en- 
campment at  Amal^lle  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume. 

In  such  a  tent  there  are  generally  two  couches,  or  divans,  called 
'*  tesh^git,"  made  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  and  raised  about  a  foot 
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from  the  ground;  for  these  people  generally  choose  the  most 
swampy  places  for  their  encampments,  and  after  a  thunder-storm 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  a  lake.  They  are  also 
not  wanting  in  comforts ;  and  on  every  couch  there  is  a  leather 
pillow,  "  adaf6r,"  which  certainly  seems  very  essential,  as  it  would 
be  most  uncomfortable  to  rest  the  elbow  on  the  xmeven  and  hard 
surface  of  these  reed  couches.  Almost  all  the  furniture  of  these 
simple  people,  besides  afew  wooden  bowls  for  eating  and  drinking, 
consists  of  leather  bags  of  excellent  workmanship  and  sometimes 
very  tastefully  ornamented,  as  will  be  shown  farther  on  in  the  vol- 
ume. In  these  they  stow  away  their  clothes  as  well  as  their  pro- 
visions, and  during  the  night  they  surroimd  the  whole  tent  with 
very  neat  mattings  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  so  that  a  tent  of  this 
description  forms  quite  a  comfortable  dwelling. 

Although  our  host  was  evidently  not  one  of  the  first-rate  chiefs, 
he,  as  well  as  his  kinsfolk  and  friends  who  came  to  visit  us,  had 
a  very  noble  and  prepossessing  appearance,  being  rather  broad- 
shouldered,  stout,  and  well  knit,  with  a  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance  and  a  fidr  skin,  though  there  were  a  few  among  them 
who,  with  their  coarse  features  and  their  dark  skin,  bore  testimo- 
ny to  the  deterioration  of  the  Berber  blood.  We  had  scarcely 
made  ourselves  comfortable,  when  we  were  treated  with  large 
quantities  of  fresh  and  sour  milk,  while  a  fat  sheep  was  slaugh- 
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tered  and  prepared  for  our  supper,  but  without  any  additional 
food,  these  people  living  almost  entirely  on  meat  and  milk. 

Of  course  I  had  to  make  a  handsome  present  to  my  new  firiends, 
consisting  of  a  fine  black  tobe,  a  tiirkedl,  and  a  black  haram ;  but 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  my  friend  El  Walati  gave  them  these 
articles  as  a  present  fix)m  me,  or  whether  he  sold  them  as  his  own. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  I  wanted  not  only  their  protection, 
but  their  assistance,  too,  as  my  camels  were  so  weakened  by  the 
continual  humidity  to  which  they  were  exposed,  that  they  were 
not  fit  to  carry  my  luggage  any  ferther.  But,  besides,  as  we  had 
to  pass  the  seats  of  these  lawless  tribes,  we  had  to  grope  our  way 
as  well  as  possible  from  one  encampment  to  the  other,  so  that 
we  wanted  guides ;  and  it  was  therefore  arranged  that,  hiring  a 
couple  of  pack-oxen  at  this  place,  we  should  join  this  tribe  the 
following  morning,  when  they  would  take  us  on  our  way  to  the 
chie^  SomkL  The  mountainous  district,  in  the  direction  of  Nug- 
gera,  had  the  following  appearance  at  its  termination. 


On  returning  from  this  encampment  to  B6ne,  being  misled  by 
by  a  man  who  professed  to  know  the  district,  which  for  the  most 
part  consists  of  swampy  ground,  we  fell  into  a  dangerous  bog,  and 
made  our  way  with  great  difficulty.  We  were  also  visited  by  a 
very  heavy  thunder-storm  in  the  evening,  which  swamped  the 
whole  country,  killed  one  of  my  camels,  and  rendered  our  night's 
rest  very  uncomfortable.  In  consequence  of  this  violent  rain  our 
road  the  next  day,  on  our  way  to  the  Tawarek,  was  very  bad, 
and  we  had  great  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  swamps;  but  I  was 
rewarded  by  the  picturesque  aspect  of  the  scenery,  a  rich  cascade 
rushing  down  over  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  moimtain  fix)m  a  height 
of  about  two  hundred  feet,  and  forming  at  the  bottom  a  powerftd 
torrent,  which  swept  along  through  a  fine  border  of  vegetation  in 
the  direction  of  B6ne.  The  poor  independent  inhabitants  of  that 
mountain  had  left  their  stone  cottages  and  caves  on  the  slope  of 
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the  Bteep  diflfe,  and  were  busy,  after  the  fertilizing  rain,  with  the 
labors  of  the  field  in  their  limited  grounds,  clearing  them  of  the 
weeds.  The  crops  promised  well,  and  had  a  healthy  appearance. 
When  we  disturbed  these  poor  people  in  their  labors,  they  retired 
behind  the  safegaard  of  their  Cyclopean  rocks,  and  stared  at  us 
with  great  curiosity,  the  xmusual  appearance  of  our  whole  train 
causing  them  a  great  deal  of  dismay ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we 
endeavored  by  our  gestures  to  persuade  them  to  continue  their 
labors,  as  they  did  not  imderstand  us,  while  we  were  greatly 
pleased  to  observe  that,  although  pagans,  they  were  decently  clad 
with  neat  aprons  of  cotton  round  their  loins. 

Having  at  length  joined  our  friends  of  yesterday,  we  pitched 
our  linen  tents,  whidi  greatly  attracted  their  attention,  at  some 
distance  from  their  leather  dwellings,  and  were  soon  beset  by 
nimibers  of  the  fidr  sex,  some  of  whom  were  distinguished  by 
their  plumpness,  especially  by  that  peculiar  feature  called  "  tebiil- 
lod^n,"  which  I  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion ;  but  I  was  forced 
to  frighten  these  fidr  visitors  away,  as,  in  consequence  of  the  last 
day's  thunder-storm,  I  felt  very  xmwell,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  emetic.  As  for  the  men,  their  dress  consisted 
throughout  of  a  short  shirt  with  short  open 'sleeves,  made  of  a 
coarse  kind  of  broad  cotton  strips,  only  a  few  young  lads,  sons  of 
the  chie^  wearing  also  here  in  the  encampment  blue-dyed  shirts, 
with  a  patch  of  red  cloth  to  adorn  the  large  breast-pocket  Their 
head-dress  was  likewise  very  poor,  consisting  not  of  a  whole  shawl, 
haram  or  tesflgemist,  but  of  single  cotton  strips  of  various  colors, 
blue,  red,  white,  and  of  the  mixed  kind  called  "  shaharfye,"  sewed 
together,  only  a  few  of  them  being  able  to  add  a  strip  of  red  cloth : 
for,  altogether,  these  Tawarek  are  very  fond  of  a  variety  of  col- 
ors, a  feature  already  observed  by  that  most  excellent  geographer 
El  Bekrf,*  and  never  leave  the  manufactured  shirts  of  Niipe  and 
Hausa  as  they  receive  them,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the 
greatest  chiefe,  who  pride  themselves  in  possessing  a  whole  shirt 
of  that  kind.  Owing  to  the  swampy  character-  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, which  produced  countless  hosts  of  musquitoes,  and  to  the 
number  of  hyenas,  which  frightened  the  cattle  repeatedly,  I  pass- 
ed a  restless  and  sleepless  night. 

Friday^  August  12th,  I  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Tawarek, 
and  my  crafty  Arab  companion  was  enabled  to  take  full  advant- 
age of  my  dMigerous  situation.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  had  be- 
*  £1  Bckrfs  *<  Description  de  I'Afriqae  Septentrionale,"  p.  118. 
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come  necessary  to  represent  me  to  these  simple  people  as  a  great 
sherif,  and  thus  to  excite  their  hospitable  feelings,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  instigated  me  to  reward  their  treatment  in  a  gener- 
ous manner,  but  nevertheless  sold  my  presents  to  them  as  his  own 
property.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  patience-  and  forbearance  on 
my  part  to  bear  up  against  the  numerous  delays  in  this  part  of 
our  journey,  and  to  endure  the  many  tricks  played  upon  me  by 
the  treachery  of  my  companion,  in  order  to  prevent  at  least  his 
proceecUng  to  open  violence.  In  this  encampment  he  bartered 
the  horse  which  I  had  bought  for  him  at  Libtako,  for  seven  fat 
and  jx)werful  bulls,  which,  in  Timbuktu,  probably  might  fetch 
from  8000  to  10,000  shells  each.  This  business  being  at  length 
settled,  and  the  whole  encampment  breaking  up,  we  proceeded 
onward.  The  men  were  mostly  mounted  on  horses  of  a  small 
unsightly  breed,  but  well  adapted  to  bear  fatigue,  while  the  wom- 
en were  sitting  astride  on  their  household  furniture,  which  was 
packed  on  oxen  and  asses. 

Proceeding  thus  slowly  onward,  our  friends  encamped  about  a 
mile  from  their  former  resting-place,  or  "amazagh,"  close  beyond 
an  extensive  meadow-water  which  caused  the  young  herbage  to 
spring  up  all  around,  and  full  of  holes,  thus  creating  frequent 
delay. 

Continuing,  then,  our  journey  alone,  and  ascending  higher 
ground,  where  a  littie  cultivation  was  being  carried  on  by  the 
slaves  of  the  nomadic  tribe  which  at  present  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  these  grounds,  and  passing  another  encampment,  we  reach- 
ed, after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  camp  where  we  were 
to  make  another  halt.  It  was  situated  in  an  open  tract  of  ground 
called  Imeggeleld,  adorned  only  by  a  few  stunted  talha-trees, 
while  at  some  distance  to  the  south  a  flat  vale  spread  out,  clothed 
mth  a  greater  profusion  of  vegetation,  and  affording  rich  pasture 
to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  whole  tract  forms  a 
BOTt  of  irregular  valley,  bordered  toward  the  north  by  a  hilly 
chain  of  slight  elevation,  and  toward  the  west  by  a  cluster  of  flat- 
topped  cones. 

The  camp  was  governed  by  three  different  chiefs,  called  Sitina, 
Jawi,  and  Fereferd,  the  latter  being  a  man  of  a  very  powerful 
frame.  Several  small  presents  were  necessary  to  satisfy  them  all. 
Besides,  as  the  two  pack-oxen  which  I  had  hired  the  day  before 
were  to  return  from  this  place,  I  had  to  buy  here  two  animals 
myself;  and  I  had  great  diflBiculty,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
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day,  in  concluding  a  bargain :  but  I  at  length  succeeded  in  buy- 
ing one  bull,  with  a  tobe  worth  here  6000  shells,  and  a  tiirkedf  of 
inferior  quality  worth  2000 ;  and  a  second  one,  with  three  haf 
worth  4000,  together  with  a  tiirkedi  worth  3500.  This  was  not, 
however,  their  real  value,  but  the  price  fixed  by  El  Walati,  who 
had  himself  a  profit  of  at  least  fifty  per  cent  He  also  was  the 
sole  cause  of  my  being  detained  here  so  long,  as  he  wanted  to  sell 
the  mare  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Bulanga;  for 
horses  constitute  the  chief  article  of  trade  with  these  people,  and 
small  Fulbe  traders,  or  rather  Jawambe  or  Zoghoran,  visit  them 
continually,  bringing  horses  fi:om  Sofara  and  the  country  of  Biir- 
gu,  where  the  best  animal  fetches  not  more  than  about  30,000 
shells,  and  bartering  them  with  these  people  for  cattle,  and  the 
first  evening  of  our  arrival  a  numerous  troop  of  these  native 
traders  arrived.  It  was  here  that  I  observed,  for  the  first  time, 
some  of  the  Tawarek  clad  entirely  in  shirts  made  of  leather,  which 
they  are  skillfiil  in  preparing. 

Sunday^  August  14^.  The  bargaining  being  at  length  conclud- 
ed, we  got  ourselves  in  readiness  to  pursue  our  journey,  when  a 
violent  thunder-storm,  gathering  from  the  north,  kept  us  back 
till  nearly  noon.  We  at  length  set  out;  but  the  recently-bought 
animals  were  so  intractable  that  we  only  moved  on  at  a  very  slow 
pace.  We  had  first  to  retrace  our  steps  a  little  to  the  eastward, 
in  order  to  cross  the  hilly  chain  which  separated  us  from  the  sandy 
downs  along  the  Niger;  and  had  then  to  descend  a  very  steep 
sandy  slope,  which  brought  us  into  an  irregular  valley,  with  the 
mountains  of  Dalla  forming  a  conspicuous  object  toward  the  west. 
Having  then  turned  roimd  a  mountain  spur,  which  stretched  out 
into  the  plain  on  our  right,  we  reached  the  encampment  of  Bfl^, 
a  powerfiil  chief  of  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Haw-n-adak.  His 
exterior  had  nothing  of  that  noble  appearance  which  so  eminently 
distinguishes  the  higher  class  of  these  wild  tribes,  as  he  was  of 
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unwieldy  corpulency,  and  of  a  rather  short  figure,  resembling  the 
famous  South-African  chief,  Nang6ro,  visited  by  Messrs.  Galton 
and  Andersson. '  He  received  us,  however,  very  hospitably,  and 
proved  to  be  rather  an  intelligent  man ;  but,  fortunately,  he  had 
not  sujQ&cient  cleverness  to  discover  that  I  was  a  Christian,  al- 
though, from  the  very  first  moment  when  he  beheld  my  luggage, 
he  arrived  at  the  firm  conclusion  that  I  was  not  what  my  com- 
panions represented  me  to  be,  namely,  a  sher£f  from  the  far 
east ;  but  he  had  made  up  his  mind,  on  account  of  the  little 
knowledge  which  I  possessed  of  his  language,  and  which  I  had 
not  quite  kept  back  before  him,  that  I  was  a  merchant,  either 
from  Ghadames  or  Morocco,  and  it  was  quite  amusing  to  me  to 
hear  him  argue  this  point,  while  he  affirmed  with  the  greatest 
obstinacy,  and  with  an  oath,  that  I  was  a  Shilluh — a  Berber  from 
the  north,  and  wanted  to  represent  myself  as  a  sher£f,  in  order 
to  pass  through  his  tribe  with  less  trouble  and  expense.  He,  as 
well  as  his  people,  became,  by  degrees,  rather  troublesome ;  but 
they  treated  us  well,  sending  us  two  prepared  sheep,  and  large 
dishes  of  rice  boiled  in  an  abundance  of  butter,  but  without  salt 
The  chief  himself  is  said  to  consume  every  day  a  sheep,  and  the 
supply  of  milk  fix)m  seven  cows,  in  this  respect  reminding  us  of 
the  Emperor  Vitellius. 

Monday^  August  15ih,  I  presented  to  the  chief  a  first-rate  tur- 
kedf,  two  black  shawls,  and  a  red  cap ;  but  as  my  fine  horse  ex* 
cited  his  cupidity,  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  away,. and 
matters  appeared  for  some  time  rather  serious.  But  having  at 
length  proceeded  on  our  journey,  after  little  more  than  a  mile,  wc 
ascended  from  the  rich  grassy  plain  upon  an  undulating  tract  of 
deep  sandy  soil,  richly  clothed  with  mimosa  and  herbage,  and  bro- 
ken now  and  then  by  a  depression  or  cavity  covered  with  the 
richest  species  of  grass,  called  "banga."  Numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  were  pasturing  here,  and  a  servant  of  Bdld,  who  accompa- 
nied us,  felt  no  compunction  in  seizing  the  fattest  specimen  and 
slaughtering  it.  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  the  poison- 
ous euphorbia  became  very  common ;  but  we  looked  in  vain  for 
water,  as  we  had  taken  no  supply  with  us,  and  it  was  not  till  afl«r 
a  long  march  over  the  sandy  downs  that  we  reached  a  pool  of 
stagnant  and  dirty  water.  A  little  more  than  two  miles  beyond, 
we  came  to  another  encampment  of  Tawarek.  Here,  fortunately, 
I  found  better  rest  than  at  B^l^'s,  only  a  few  people  being  present 
at  the  time.  The  chie^  too,  being  of  rather  a  subordinate  charac* 
ter,  raised  his  pretensions  less  high. 
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On  account  of  their  degraded  character,  and  their  low  condition 
in  the  scale  of  Tawarek  society,  these  people  were  not  even  allow- 
ed to  wear  swords,  which  is  the  emblem  of  the  free  and  noble 
Am6shagh,  but,  besides  their  spears,  they  are  only  armed  with  a 
long  "  t^lak,"  or  knife,  worn  at  the  left  arm.  All  the  Tawarek 
hereabouts  wear  short  narrow  shirts,  and  short  and  tightly-fitting 
trowsers ;  and  almost  all  of  them  wear  round  the  lower  and  up- 
per part  of  their  face  a  shawl  composed  of  strips  of  different  col- 
ors and  materials,  as  I  have  stated  above ;  only  the  chief  himself 
uses  a  black  tobe  and  a  shawl  of  the  same  color. 

These  various  tribes  pasture  their  cattle  quite  differently  from 
each  other.  Most  of  the  Tawarek,  like  the  Fiilbe  in  general,  drive 
them  out  early  in  the  morning,  and  fetch  them  home  when  the 
heat  of  the  day  commences,  in  order  to  milk  them,  after  which  the 
cattle  are  again  driven  out  till  evening;  but  the  people  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  last  day's  encampment  pasture  their  cattle  during 
the  night,  and  fetch  them  home  early  in  the  morning  for  milking. 
We  had  a  fine  cool  breeze  in  the  evening,  which  refreshed  me  ex- 
tremely while  lying  in  front  of  my  tent ;  but  in  the  night  a  heavy 
thunder-storm  broke  out,  followed  by  a  moderate  quantity  of  rain. 

August  IQth.  It  was  almost  noon  when  we  started,  for  as  long  as 
my  friend  El  Walati  had  something  to  sell  there  was  no  chance  of 
traveling ;  and,  in  order  to  diminish  my  dissatisfaction,  it  was  pre- 
tended that  one  of  my  pack-oxen  was  lost.  Here  my  companion 
bartered  his  young  camel  for  sixty  sheep,  and  the  bargain  being 
at  length  concluded  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  on  our  journey. 
But  before  setting  out  I  had  to  give  my  blessing  to  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  encampment,  male  as  well  as  female.  Among  the 
latter  I  discovered  a  few  pretty  young  women,  particularly  one, 
who,  together  with  her  baby,  formed  a  most  pleasing  spectacle, 
her  beauty  being  enhanced  by  her  extreme  shyness  in  approach- 
ing me ;  but  their  dress  was  very  poor  indeed,  consisting  of  coarse 
cotton  stuff,  which  was  wrapped  round  the  body  and  brought 
down  over  the  head.  All  the  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  have 
the  left  side  of  their  head  entirely  shaven,  while  from  the  crop  on 
the  right  side  a  long  curl  hangs  down. 

At  length  we  were  again  on  the  road ;  but  our  march,  through 
a  rather  level  tract  of  coimtry,  was  only  of  short  duration,  and 
after  a  little  more  than  six  miles,  having  crossed  a  basin  where  a 
large  sheet  of  water  had  collected,  we  again  took  up  our  quarters 
in  another  encampment  the  chief  of  which  was  stated  to  possess 
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authority,  so  that  I  had  once  more  to  give  presents  to  the  value 
of  nearly  10,000  shells,  besides  a  tiirkedi  and  "haf"  to  be  given 
to  the  man  belonging  to  B^l^,  who  had  served  us  as  a  guide.  I 
had  likewise  to  send  a  present  to  a  Tarki  chief  at  some  distance,  in 
order  to  take  every  precaution  recommended  to  me  by  my  com- 
panion to  insure  my  safety,  although  I  felt  certain  that  he  himself 
applied  the  greater  portion  to  his  own  use.  It  was  thus  that  my 
suppUes  rapidly  disappeared,  and  I  had  a  fair  prospect,  if  this  state 
of  things  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time,  of  arriving  m 
Timbuktu  greatly  lightened.  We  were  however  hospitably  treat- 
ed by  our  hosts,  and  were  even  regaled  witht  he  uncommon  lux- 
ury of  a  large  dish  of  "  megata,"  a  sort  of  maccaroni,  prepared 
firom  wheat  with  a  rich  seasoning  of  butter,  and  famous  since  the 
time  of  El  Bekri.  As  a  proof  that  we  were  approaching  Timbuk- 
tu, I  may  mention  that  the  people  of  this  encampment  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  get  a  sip  of  tea,  which  they  called  the  wa- 
ter of  Simsim,  from  the  celebrated  well  of  that  name  in  Mekka. 
Another  of  my  camels  being  knocked  up,  I  here  exchanged  it  for 
four  bulls,  one  of  which  was  lit  for  carrying  burdens,  being  equal 
in  value  to  two  or  three  of  the  others ;  but  I  had  aftejrward  a  keen 
dispute  on  account  of  this  bargain,  the  camel  having  subsequently 
died, 

Augxist  nth.  On  setting  out  from  this  encampment,  we  kept  at 
first  a  little  more  westward,  thus  leaving  the  district  of  Bans^na, 
which  formerly  seems  to  have  been  of  some  importance,  to  the 
north,  in  order  to  avoid  the  encampment  of  I^so,  a  brother  of 
Somki,  who  had  sent  a  messenger  the.  preceding  day  in  order  to 
invite  us  to  pay  him  a  visit  The  <^rict  through  which  we  pass- 
ed is  called  M&ita,  and  is  rich  in  iron-stone,  while  ruins  of  former 
smelting-places  are  seen  in  different  localities ;  but  it  was  extreme- 
ly barren,  extensive  tracts  of  bleak  native  soil,  called  "n^ga"  or 
"hamraye,"  fatiguing  the  eye  under  a  hot  African  sun.  Farther 
on  the  soil  became  swampy,  and  bore  frequent  footprints  of  the 
elephant :  but  after  a  march  of  little  more  than  three  miles,  while 
we  again  returned  into  a  northerly  direction,  we  entered  an  \m- 
dulating  sandy  tract  clothed  with  bushes,  and  two  miles  and  a 
half  beyond  again  encamped  on  the  site  of  a  Tawarek  amazagh. 
Here,  after  having  made  some  presents,  we  were  well  treated,  two 
sheep  being  slaughtered  for  us ;  but  we  passed  a  most  uncomfort- 
able night,  on  account  of  the  vast  number  of  musquitoes  which  in- 
fested the  place. 
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Thursday^  August  18^.  We  at  length  made  a  tolerable  day's 
march  in  order  to  reach  the  small  town  of  Bambara,  which  forms 
the  southernmost  of  the  fixed  settlements  of  the  Songhay  along 
the  creeks  and  backwaters  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  district  through  which  we  passed  in  the  beginning  of  our 
march  formed  a  tolerable  level,  thickly  overgrown  with  bushes 
and  the  feathery  bristle,  which  gradually  attained  such  a  height 
as  to  reach  the  rider  on  horseback.  At  times  also  the  poisonous 
euphorbia  predominated,  and  after  a  march  of  about  nine  miles 
our  old  firiend  the  haj'ilfj,  or  Balanites  cegyptiaca^  which  I  did  not 
remember  to  have  seen  since  leaving  Fogha,  began  to  appear. 
But  fiur  more  cheerful  than  the  sight  of  the  tree  was  the  view  of 
a  large  sheet  of  water,  which  appeared  on  our  right  about  three 
miles  ferther  on,  and  which  excited  in  me  the  first  idea  of  the 
size  and  richness  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  it  is  here  call- 
ed D6 ;  but  in  its  farther  course  northward,  where  the  eye  could 
not  reach  the  border,  it  bears  the  particular  name  of  Sil^ddu,  and, 
at  least  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  is  in  direct  connection  with 
the  river. 

Having  then  passed  a  small  tract  of  cultivated  ground  and 
emerged  from  the  undulating  country,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the 
town  of  Bambara,  situated  a  little  in  firont  of  a  chain  of  hills,  as 
represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut.    In  an  hour  more  we 


reached  the  place,  and  at  the  instigation  of  our  Arab  companion 
tired  a  salute  with  our  pistols,  whereupon  the  principal  individu- 
als made  their  appearance,  and  we  obtained  quarters  without 
fiirther  delay.  The  town  or  village  consists  partly  of  low  clay 
buildings,  partly  of  huts,  but  the  inhabitants  appear  to  dwell  al- 
most exclusively  in  the  latter,  using  the  clay  dwellings,  which 
generally  consist  of  low,  oblong,  and  flat-roofed  buildings,  as  store- 
rooms or  magazines  for  depositing  their  treasures ;  that  is  to  say, 
their  long  rolls  of  cotton  strips,  "  leppi,"  or  "  tari."  The  dwelling 
also  vhich  was  assigned  to  me  consisted  of  a  rather  low  dirty  hut, 
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which  was  any  thing  but  well  ventilated,  and  proved  almost  in- 
supportable during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  But  the  clay  soil 
in  the  court-yard  was  too  hard  for  pitching  my  tent,  and  besides, 
it  was  not  advisable  to  expose  myself  in  this  manner  to  the  gaze 
of  inquisitive  and  curious  observers.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Fiilbe,  and  on  account  of  their 
large  features  evidently  belong  to  the  section  of  the  Torode  or 
T6robe,  are  ill-famed  as  "dhalemin,"  or  evil-doers.  However, 
they  are  a  warlike  set,  and  had  succeeded  a  few  months  before  in 
driving  back  the  Awelimmiden,  who  had  made  a  foray  on  a  large 
scale  against  the  place.  But  Bambara  is  important  in  an  econom- 
ical respect,  for  the  inhabitants,  besides  possessing  numerous  cat- 
tle, cultivate  a  large  extent  of  ground ;  even  many  of  the  people 
of  Timbuktu  have  fields  here,  the  transport  of  the  grain  being 
easy  and  cheap  by  means  of  the  immense  inland  navigation  which 
is  formed  by  the  many  back-waters  and  branches  of  the  Niger. 
But  the  neighborhood  of  the  place  is  very  barren,  and  at  that 
time  especially,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for  some  time,  looked 
extremely  dry,  so  that  the  camels  had  to  be  driven  to  a  great  dis- 
tance to  find  pasturage.  Some  Tawarek  half-castes  are  also  set- 
tled in  the  place,  and  they  kept  up  dancing  every  evening  till  a 
very  late  hour. 

Bambara  is  called  Hudari  by  the  Tawarek  or  Im6shagh,  and 
Sukurara  by  the  people  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambara,  the  Baman- 
6n,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu,  Benaber. 
Why  the  name  Bambara  has  attached  to  this  place  in  particular  I 
can  not  say,  but  probably  the  reason  was  that  the  people  of  Bam- 
bara, who  some  seventy  years  ago  conquered  all  this  country  to 
the  south  of  the  river,  retained  dominion  of  this  town  for  a  longer 
time  than  of  any  other  place  in  the  neighborhood.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Fiilbe,  or  Fullan,  as  well  as  the  Songhay  and 
Arabs,  call  the  place  only  by  the  latter  name. 

I  had  to  stay  in  Bambara  several  days,  not  at  all  for  my  own 
comfort,  as  I  continually  ran  the  risk  of  being  recognized  and 
identified,  having  been  known  as  a  Christian  at  the  short  distance 
of  a  few  days'  journey  firom  here.  Nothing  but  the  scanty  inter- 
course which  is  kept  up  in  this  region  made  such  a  sudden  change 
of  character  possible,  for  as  yet  I  had  nobody  to  protect  me.  But 
my  friend  El  Walati,  whose  relation  with  the  inhabitants  of  this 
place  was  of  a  peculiar  character,  derived  the  sole  benefit  from 
our  stay.    He  had  married .  here,  four  years  previously,  a  rich 
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wife,  and  had  absconded  with  all  her  property :  besides  having 
seriously  offended  the  powerful  Tarki  chief  Somki.  Having  thus 
made  himself  so  obnoxious  to  them,  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  enter  the  place  again,  if  he  had  not  found  an  opportunity  of 
enriching  himself  at  my  expense  and  enjoying  the  protection  of 
my  company.  However,  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  aU  these  circumstances,  while  I  had  to  bear  si- 
lently  all  the  intrigues  of  this  man,  my  only  object  being  to  reach 
safely  in  his  company  the  town  of  Timbuktu ;  but  it  was  evident 
enough  that  he  was  continually  wavering,  whether  it  was  not 
more  profitable  for  him  to  deliver  me  into  the  hands  of  the  Fulbe, 
as  he  knew  well  that  in  the  town  of  Dar-e'-Salam,  which  was  only 
thirty  miles  distant,  there  was  a  powerful  governor,  under  the 
ruler  of  Masina,  and  himself  a  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  who,  at 
the  first  intelligence  of  my  real  character,  would  have  cut  short 
all  my  proceedings,  and,  in  the  most  favorable  case,  would  have 
sent  me  direct  to  his  liege  lord  and  nephew  in  Hamda-AllahL 

I  had  to  make  here  some  considerable  presents  to  a  number  of 
people.  There  was  first  our  host  Jobbo,  who  had  given  us  quar- 
ters, and  who  treated  us  very  hospitably ;  then,  the  son  of  the 
chief  or  emfr,  who  was  absent  in  Hamda- Allahi ;  next,  three 
kinsmen  of  the  latter,  who  were  represented  to  me  as  dhalemfn ; 
and  lastly,  three  Arabs  from  Timbuktu,  who  were  staying  here 
at  the  time,  and  whose  friendly  disposition  I  had  to  secure  for 
some  reason  or  other.  ,  One  of  the  latter  was  a  very  amiable  young 
man,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Amin,  son  of  the  learned 
kadhi  Miistapha,  and  it  was  he,  in  particular,  who  gave  me  some 
information  with  regard  to  my  friend  El  Walati,  who,  on  his  part, 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  favor  of  this  young  man,  by  persuading 
me  to  make  him  a  good  present,  and  to  commission  him  to  take 
charge  of  my  horse  through  the  dangerous  and  watery  tract  of 
country  from  Sarayamo  to  K^abara.  As  for  the  second  of  these 
Arabs,  he  belonged  to  the  small  tribe  of  the  Ansar,  or,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  Lansar,  that  most  respected  Arab  tribe  which, 
on  account  of  its  intimate  connection  with  Mohammed,  enjoyed 
every  where  and  at  all  times  great  influence,  but  which  is  at  pres- 
ent reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction.  He  was  a  follower  of  Ham- 
madi,  the  rival  of  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay  in  Timbuktu,  and  seemed 
to  be  of  such  a  hostile  disposition  toward  my  friend,  that  the  lat- 
ter represented  him  to  me  as  shameftilly  exiled  from  that  town, 
and  as  totally  disgraced.    Besides  these  presents  to  the  inhabit- 
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ants  of  the  place,  I  liad  also  to  reward  the  various  people  who 
had  accompanied  us  from  the  Tawarek  encampments  in  order  to 
show  us  the  road,  or  rather  to  drive  the  sheep  and  cattle  belong- 
ing to  El  Walati.  But,  in  return  for  all  these  presents,  I  was  at 
least  treated  hospitably,  and,  for  these  countries,  even  sumptu- 
ously ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  rice  here,  which  consti- 
tuted the  chief  article  of  food,  was  of  excellent  quality. 

While  we  were  staying  in  this  place  I  received  a  visit  fix)m  two 
Tawarek  chiefs,  who,  owing  to  our  slow  progress,  had  heard  of 
me,  and  came  in  order  to  obtain  from  me  my  blessing,  but  more 
particularly  some  presents.  The  chief  of  them  was  a  very  re- 
spectable-looking man,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  or  Hemahem^, 
with  large  open  features,  such  as  are  never  seen  among  the  K^- 
owf,  and  of  a  tall  stately  figure.  They  behaved  very  friendly 
toward  me,  and  one  of  them  even  embraced  me  very  cordially ; 
but  the  scale  of  their  religious  erudition  was  not  very  consider- 
able, and  I  was  greatly  amused  when  El  Walati,  in  order  to  get 
back  from  them  his  tobacco-pouch,  which  they  had  secretly  ab- 
stracted from  him,  suddenly  seized  one  of  my  books,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  "  Lander's  Journey,"  and,  on  threatening  them  with 
it  as  if  it  were  the  Kuran,  the  pouch  was  restored  without  delay. 

I  had  been  questioned  repeatedly  on  my  journey  respecting 
the  Mdhedf,  who  was  expected  soon  to  appear ;  but  these  people 
here  were  imcommonly  anxious  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  identifying  me  with 
this  expected  prophet,  who  was  to  come  from  the  East. 

They  were  scarcely  gone  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  the 
great  chief  Somki,  whose  name  had  already  filled  my  imagination 
for  so  long  a  time ;  and,  at  El  Walati's  most  urgent  request,  who 
did  not  fail  to  enhance  the  importance  of  this  man  as  much  as 
he  was  able,  I  prepared  a  considerable  present,  worth  altogether 
88,000  shells,  which  my  friend  was  to  take  to  him  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Now,  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  necessary  to  have  come 
into  any  contact  with  this  chief,  as  the  direct  road  to  Timbuktu 
led  straight  from  here,  without  touching  at  Sarayamo,  near  which 
place  Somki  had  formed  his  encampment;  but  my  friend  repre- 
sented the  direct  road  from  here  to  Timbiiktu  as  leading  along 
the  encampments  of  several  powerful  chiefe,  whom  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  avoid ;  and  perhaps  he  was  right,  not  so  mudi 
from  the  reason  stated  as  on  account  of  the  water-conmiunication 
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between  Sarayamo  and  Timbuktu  offering  a  great  advantage.  In 
conformity  with  these  circumstances,  on  the  third  day  of  our  stay 
here,  El  Walati  at  length  set  out  for  the  encampment  of  Somki, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  protection  to  enable  me  to  pass  safely 
through  his  territory ;  and  I  sent  along  with  him  my  faithful 
servant,  Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  whom  I  had  just  cured  of  a  severe 
attack  of  dysentery,  although  I  could  not  expect  that  he  would 
be  able  to  control  the  proceedings  of  the  crafty  Arab,  as  he  did 
not  understand  the  language  of  the  Tawarek.  They  did  not  re- 
turn until  the  third  day,  and  gave  me  in  the  mean  time  full  leis- 
ure to  study  a  little  more  accurately  the  relations  of  this  place. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


THE  XET-WORK  OF   CREEKS,  BACKWATERS,  AND  LAKES  BELONG- 
ING TO  THE  NIGER. — SARAYA'MO. — NAVIGATION  TO  KA'BARA. 

On  my  first  arrival  at  the  town  of  Bambara,  I  had  not  been  at 
all  aware  that  it  formed  a  most  important  point  of  my  journey,  it 
being  for  me,  as  proceeding  from  the  southeast,  what  that  cele- 
brated creek  three  days  west  from  Timbuktu  was  to  the  traveler 
from  the  north  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  on  this  accoimt 
has  received  the  name  of  "  Ras  el  ma."  The  town  of  Bambara  is 
situated  on  a  branch  or  rather  a  dead  backwater  of  the  river, 
forming  a  very  shallow  bottom  of  considerable  breadth,  but  a  very 
irregular  border,  and  containing  at  that  time  but  httle  water,  so 
that  the  communication  with  the  river  was  interrupted ;  but  about 
twenty  days  later  in  the  season,  for  about  four  or  five  months 
every  year,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  the  boats 
proceed  from  here  directly,  either  to  Dire  by  way  of  Gralaye  and 
Xaflima,  or  to  Timbuktu  by  way  of  D^lego  and  Sarayamo,  thus 
opening  a  considerable  export  of  com  toward  that  dependent  mar- 
ket-place, which  again  has  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  A'zawad,  and  the  neighboring  districts. 

This  shallow  water  is  bordered  on  the  west  side  by  the  hilly 
chain  which  I  have  mentioned  before,  and  beyond  there  is  anoth- 
er branch,  which  joins  it  toward  the  south.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  water  at  present,  there  was  no  great  activity,  and  two  canoes 
only  were  lying  here  imder  repair,  each  of  them  being  provided 
with  two  low  chambers,  or  cabins,  vaulted  in  with  reeds  and  bushes, 
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as  I  shall  describe  ferther  on.  Of  course,  when  this  basin  is  full 
of  water,  and  navigated  by  numbers  of  canoes,  the  place  must  pre- 
sent quite  another  appearance,  while  at  the  time  of  my  visit  its 
shallow  swampy  state  could  not  but  increase  the  dullness  of  the 
whole  neighborhood,  which  had  not  yet  been  fertilized  by  the 
rainy  season.  I  was  assured  by  the  inhabitants  that  only  one 
plentiful  shower  had  as  yet  fallen.  This  was  the  reason  that,  in- 
stigated by  the  absurd  nmjor  which  had  preceded  me  that  my 
fevor  with  the  Almighty  was  so  great  that  it  had  some  influence 
upon  the  fall  of  rain,  all  the  inhabitants,  although  Mohammedans, 
assembled  on  the  second  day  of  El  Walati's  absence,  and,  headed 
by  the  emir,  came  to  me  in  procession,  and  solicited  my  inter- 
ference in  their  behalf  for  a  good  shower  of  rain.  I  succeeded 
this  time  in  eluding  their  solicitations  for  a  direct  prayer,  satisfy- 
ing them  by  expressing  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Almighty  would 
have  mercy  upon  them.  But  I  was  so  favored,  that  there  was 
really  a  moderate  shower  in  the  evening,  which  did  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  the  ground,  although  the  air  did  not  become  much 
cooler,  for  it  was  excessively  hot  all  this  time,  and  sometimes  al- 
most insupportable  in  my  narrow  dirty  hut.  I  remember  in  par- 
ticular one  miserable  night  which  I  spent  here,  when,  not  being 
able  to  obtain  a  wink  of  sleep,  I  wandered  about  all  night,  and 
felt  totally  exhausted  in  the  morning.  Notwithstanding  the 
swarms  of  musquitoes,  I  afterward  preferred  sleeping  outside  my 
hut,  in  order  to  inhale  the  slight  refreshing  breeze  which  used  to 
spring*  up  during  the  night.  Unfortunately  I  had,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  long  before  broken  my  last  thermometer,  and  was  there- 
fore unable,  or  rather  believed  myself  unable,  to  measure  the  heat 
with  accuracy,  but  it  could  certainly  not  be  inferior  to  the  greatest 
rate  we  had  experienced  in  Kiikawa.  The  whole  country  round 
about  the  village  is  very  bleak,  consisting  chiefly  of  black  argil- 
laceous soil,  such  as  is  common  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  sheets 
of  water,  and  scarcely  a  single  tree  offers  its  foliage  as  a  shelter 
fix)m  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

I  had  also  sufficient  leisure  to  pay  full  attention  to  the  trading 
relations  of  the  inhabitants,  which,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are 
rather  poor ;  for  although  a  daily  market  is  held,  it  is  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and,  besides  sour  milk  and  salt,  very  little  is  to  be 
found.  Even  Indian  com  is  not  brought  regularly  into  the  mar- 
ket, although  so  much  agriculture  is  going  on  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  I  had  to  buy  my  supply  fix>m  strangers  who  by  chance 
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were  passing  through  the  place,  while  for  one  of  my  oxen  I  got 
only  as  much  as  forty  s'aa,  or  measures  of  corn :  of  rice,  on  the 
contrary,  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
natives,  even  at  this  season,  appeared  to  possess  a  sufficient  supply. 
The  standard  currency  consists  of  "  tari,"  that  is  to  say,  cotton 
strips  two  hands  wide,  of  which,  unfortunately,  I  did  not  possess 
the  smallest  quantity ;  it  is  only  in  purchasing  sweet  or  sour  milk 
that  the  inhabitants  accept  shells.  Every  thing  that  is  sold  in  the 
market  is  measured  and  inspected  by  an  officer,  who  does  not  bear 
the  same  title  by  which  he  is  known  in  the  eastern  countries  of 
the  Fiilbe,  viz.,  "lamido-liimu,"  but  is  here  called  "  emiro-foba." 

A  good  deal  of  entertainment  was  afforded  me  by  the  daily 
turning  out  and  bringing  in  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  five 
herds  of  cattle  which  the  place  possessed.  Three  herds  returned 
early  in  the  morning  from  their  pasture-grounds,  where  they  had 
been  left  during  the  night,  in  order  to  be  milked ;  and  the  two  re- 
maining ones  were  then  turned  out,  in  order  to  return  during  the 
heat  of  the  day.  But  notwithstanding  the  considerable  number 
of  cattle  which  the  place  possessed,  the  drought  was  so  great  that 
there  was  only  a  small  supply  of  milk  at  the  time. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  their  setting 
out,  my  two  companions,  whom  I  had  sent  to  Somki,  returned, 
and  El  Walati  would  fain  have  made  me  believe  that  that  chief 
had  at  first  most  obstinately  refused  to  receive  the  presents,  and 
had  peremptorily  demanded  that  I  should  make  him,  in  addition, 
a  present  of  one  of  the  horses ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  he  had  per- 
sisted in  representing  that  those  presents  did  not  come  fi:om  me, 
but  had  employed  them  in  order  to  make  his  own  peace  with  that 
powerftil  chief,  and  to  conclude  some  bargain  with  him.  After 
all  this,  he  had  the  insolence  to  propose  that  I  also  should  go  to 
that  chief,  in  order  to  surrender  to  him  some  more  of  my  property 
as  his  own ;  but  I  could  not  prevent  it,  and  my  only  object  was 
necessarily  to  get  over  my  difficult  situation  as  well  as  possible. 

Thursday^  Avgust  25th.  Having,  after  the  return  of  my  friend 
fix)m  his  important  embassy,  still  been  obliged  to  stay  another  day 
in  this  miserable  place,  and  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  my 
best  ox  of  burden,  which  El  Walati  had  sold  to  the  Tawarek  who 
came  along  with  us,  pretending  that  it  had  been  stolen,  I  at  length 
set  out  on  my  journey  to  Sarayamo.  But  just  as  we  were  about 
to  start,  a  circumstance  happened  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  my  fiirther  proceedings ;  for,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  there 
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arrived  an  Arab,  a  native  of  Tisft,  who,  besides  having  visited  St. 
Louis,  had  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  knew  something 
about  Europeans  as  well  as  about  the  Arabs  of  the  East ;  and  as 
I  asked  a  great  many  questions  about  the  ancient  and  celebrated 
town  of  Bfru,  and  the  modem  Walata,  he  began  to  make  some 
stricter  inquiries  concerning  my  native  home,  and  the  places  from 
whence  I  had  gathered  my  information ;  for  not  having  found  any 
one  on  his  journey  toward  the  East  who  knew  any  thing  about 
the  seats  of  these  Western  Arabs,  while  the  general  name  of 
Shinglti  is  given  to  all  of  them,  he  was  not  a  little  astonished  to 
find  that  I  knew  so  much  about  his  countrymen.  However,  my 
whole  appearance  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  take  great  interest  in  me.  He  had  already,  the  previous 
evening,  sent  me  a  fat  sheep  as  a  present,  and  he  now  accompanied 
me  for  a  while,  mounted  on  a  beautiful  white  mare ;  but,  as  his 
company  prevented  my  laying  down  the  route  with  accuracy,  I 
persuaded  him  not  to  give  himself  any  farther  trouble. 

Having  crossed  a  small  water-course,  we  soon  reached  a  larger 
one,  which  formed  a  running  stream,  carrying  the  surplus  of  the 
shallow  creek  of  Bambara  toward  a  larger  sheet,  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile,  we  saw  expand  on  our  right.  The  surface  of  the 
country  was  undulating,  with  granite  cropping  out  here  and  there, 
and  with  a  good  supply  of  stunted  mimosa,  besides  the  poisonous 
euphorbia ;  but,  about  two  miles  beyond  the  open  water,  we  de- 
scended into  a  more  level  tract,  covered  with  nothing  but  dry  and 
short  herbage,  and  abundance  of  the  obnoxious  feathery  bristle ; 
but  this  is  very  favorable  ground  for  the  cattle,  for  they  are  not 
less  fond  of  this  bristle  than  their  masters  themselves  are  of  the 
seed,  called  **  lizak,"  which  from  the  most  ancient  times*  has  con- 
stituted one  of  their  chief  articles  of  food.  We  passed,  also,  the 
sites  of  several  former  Tawarek  encampments. 

Having  then  entered  a  district  where  more  diim-bush  appeared, 
we  ascended  a  sandy  ridge,  from  whence  we  beheld  in  front  of 
us  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  stretching  out  to  a  distance  of  sev- 
eral miles,  its  surface  agitated  by  a  strong  breeze,  and  with  tall 
reeds  forming  its  border.  It  is  called  Nydngay  by  the  Fiilbe,  and 
Isse-dnga  by  the  Tawarek,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  branches 
of  Bambara  and  Kanima,  winding  along  from  here  by  way  of 

♦  See  El  Bckrf'8  "Description  of  Africa,"  cd.  de  Slane,  p.  181. 
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Galaje  to  the  latter  place,  and  firom  thence  by  way  of  Dflego  to 
Sarayamo,  and  thus  opening  an  uninterrupted  navigable  canal,  at 
least  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation;  but  it  is  said  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  boatmen  of  the  frail  native  craft,  who  never 
dare  to  cross  it  in  a  storm.  It  seemed,  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion^ fix)m  six  to  eight  miles  across,  but  toward  the  northwest  it 
became  contracted  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  narrowest  place 
only  two  canoes  can  sail  abreast ;  after  which  it  turned  away,  and 
coiild  not  be  farther  surveyed  from  this  point 

Having  followed  the  border  of  this  fine  and  imposing  sheet  of 
water,  where  numbers  of  people  were  catching  fish,  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  hali^  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs  on  our  right,  and 
soon  reached  the  encampment  of  Mohammed,  the  chief  of  the 
K^l-e'-suk,  who  a  few  days  previously  had  paid  me  a  visit  in 
Bambara.  Here  I  had  to  give  away  several  more  of  my  effects, 
but  we  were  treated  most  hospitably,  and  even  sumptuously,  and 
besides  two  enormous  bowls  full  of  rice  and  meat,  swimming  in 
an  immense  quantity  of  butter,  a  whole  ox  was  slaughtered  for 
us.  The  site  of  the  encampment  was  very  beautiftd,  and  I  walk- 
ed for  a  long  time  about  the  downs,  which  were  adorned  with  a 
rich  proftision  of  trees  of  the  acacia  kind,  and  offered  an  interest- 
ing prospect  over  the  lake ;  but  the  ensuing  night  was  most  mis- 
erably spent  on  account  of  the  numerous  swarms  of  musquitoes 
which  infested  the  encampment 

August  2Qih.  We  were  very  early  in  motion,  but  a  heavy  thun- 
der-storm, which  gathered  from  the  southeast,  delayed  our  depart- 
ure, although,  taking  into  account  the  slow  rate  at  which  I  was 
here  obliged  to  travel,  it  was  a  matter  of  total  indifference  wheth- 
er we  started  early  or  late,  as  I  was  quite  in  the  hands  of  my 
friend  the  Walati,  who  shopped  wherever  he  had  any  business  to 
transact,  and  did  not  Bet  out  again  until  he  had  concluded  his  bar- 
gain. The  rain-clouds  then  taking  a  more  northerly  direction,  we 
at  length  set  oulypursuing  our  track  over  the  hilly  country,  and 
while  we  lost  sight  of  the  Lake  of  Ny^ngay  on  our  left,  soon  dis- 
covered on  our  right  another  but  smaller  sheet  of  water  called 
Germ.  The  Nydngay  is  said  to  be  full  of  water  all  the  year 
round ;  but  the  Grdrru  becomes  dry  in  summer,  when  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sarayamo  repair  hither  in  order  to  cultivate  their  rice- 
fields,  the  rice  ripening  with  the  rising  waters,  and  being  cut  short- 
ly before  the  river  attains  the  highest  state  of  inundation. 

Having  left  these  interesting  sheets  of  water  behind  us,  we 
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traversed  a  district  more  richly  adorned  with  acacias,  and  crossed 
a  valley  where  the  siwak,  or  Capparis  sodata  (a  bush  which  I 
scarcely  remembered  to  have  seen  since  my  return  from  Kanem), 
was  growing  in  great  exuberance,  besides  numbers  of  gerredh,  or 
the  useful  Acacia  nilotica^  but  we  searched  in  vain  for  water.  The 
coimtry  also  which  we  traversed  from  here  onward  was  chiefly 
clothed  with  the  Capparis  and  the  Mimosa  nilotica^  besides  a  good 
deal  of  diim-bush ;  but,  farther  on,  we  emerged  from  this  undu- 
lating tract  into  an  open  swampy  ground,  at  present  tolerably  dry 
and  covered  with  rich  herbage,  while  we  left  on  our  right  the  site 
of  the  formerly  important  town  Sama-koira,*  which  once  lorded 
it  over  a  considerable  territory  till  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Tawa- 
rek,  when  the  remnant  of  its  population  escaped  toward  Bamba 
and  Ghago.  ' 

In  these  open  swampy  meadow-grounds,  girt  by  a  dense  belt 
of  gerredh,  where  no  Arab  would  think  of  pitching  his  tent,  was 
the  encampment  of  the  chief  Somki,  with  his  family  and  his  fol- 
lowers (the  tents  of  the  kind  I  have  described  being  just  pitched), 
and  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle  grazing  right  and  left,  besides 
about  twenty  camels.  We  found  the  chief  reclining  on  his  "  tes- 
h^git"  or  divan  of  reeds,  and  as  soon  as  he  beheld  us  he  rose  and 
saluted  El  Walati  and  me.  He  .was  a  man  of  middle  stature  and 
of  tolerably  stout  proportions,  his  white  beard,  which  looked  forth 
from  under  the  litham,  giving  him  a  highly  respectable  appear- 
ance. •  He,  however,  did  not  show  us  any  signs  of  hospitality, 
which  vexed  me  the  more,  as,  besides  the  considerable  presented 
which  I  had  sent  to  him  a  few  days  before,  I  had  now  again  to 
make  him  toother  one,  consisting  of  two  tiirkedis  and  a  haf ;  but 
I  soon  found  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  former  presents  having 
been  sent  by  me. 

Being  an  intelligent  man,  who  had  had  dealings  with  a  great 
many  people,  he  had  some  slight  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what 
my  companions  represented  me  to  be.  While  I  was  sitting  in 
my  tent  reading  attentively  a  passage  referring  to  these  regions 
in  the  excellent  little  book  of  Mr.  Cooley  on  the  Negroland  of  the 
Arabs,  which  has  rendered  me  very  great  assistance  in  directing 
my  inquiries  in  these  countries,  he  made  his  appearance  very  ab- 

*  This  is  the  name  which  the  Songhaj  give  to  the  place,  ''koira**  meaning 
**town"  in  the  Songhaj-kinf ;  while  the  Wangarawa  and  the  B^mbara  call  it 
Sama-kanda,  **kanda"  meaning  "country"  or  "district"  in  the  Wikor^;  and  the 
Fiflbe,  on  account  of  the  "  swamp"  which  is  formed  here,  Winde  Sime. 
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roptly,  and  seemed  rather  surprised  at  finding  me  reading  char« 
acters  which  he  well  knew  were  not  Arabic;  but,  nevertheless, 
he  suppressed  his  suspicions.  Perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
trigues of  El  Walati,  he  laid  claims  to  the  horse  which  I  myself 
rode.  The  eagerness  of  the  women  hereabout  to  obtain  tobacco 
was  very  remarkable,  and  they  pestered  my  servants  during  a 
great  part  of  the  night. 

Saturday^  August  27th..  We  set  out  on  our  last  day's  journey  by 
land,  in  order  to  reach  the  place  where  we  were  to  embark  on  the 
river.  Having  emerged  from  the  low  swampy  ground,  we  enter- 
ed again  sandy  downs,  principally  clothed  with  haskanlt,  daman- 
kadda,  and  bii-r^kkeba  or  Panicum  cohnum^  and,  having  left  on 
one  side  a  smaller  channel,  we  reached  the  branch  of  Fatta,  which 
extends  almost  as  far  as  Sarayamo,  running  parallel  to  several 
other  creeks,  called  after  the  villages  Kasba,  Haib6ngo,  and  Bene- 
senga,  which  intersect  the  district  named  B6ddu. 

The  water  at  first  formed  a  narrow  irregular  channel  of  about 
200  yards  wide,  very  much  resembling  an  artificial  canal,  as  is  the 
case  with  a  great  many  of  these  backwaters,  but  gradually  it  be- 
gan to  widen,  affording  excellent  soil  for  the  cultivation  of  rice. 
Between  this  channel  and  the  river  there  are  several  other  branch- 
es, which  appear  to  join  the  creek  which  I  navigated  from  Saray- 
amo. Altogether,  in  this  level  part  of  the  Niger,  the  river  ap- 
pears to  spread  out  in  a  labyrinth  of  channels  and  water-courses. 
As  for  the  rice  which  was  grown  here  exclusively,  it  appeared  to 
have  been  just  sown  with  the  assistance  of  the  dew,  which  suffices 
for  its  growth  till  the  river  rises  and  spreads  its  inundation. 

Here  we  passed  a  small  village  inhabited  by  a  Tarki,  or,  rather 
Kfl-e'-siiki,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  Bonyami,  who  has  settled 
here  with  his  property,  and  who,  while  we  passed  by,  came  out 
of  his  hut,  and,  astonished  at  my  unusual  appearance,  and  delight- 
ed at  seeing  a  stranger  from  such  a  distance,  entreated  me  in  the 
kindest  manner  to  stay  with  him  a  short  time,  so  that  I  had  in 
consequence  great  difficulty  in  pursuing  my  march.  He  was  a 
very  decent  and  venerable-looking  old  man,  of  short,  stout  figure, 
and  with  benevolent  features,  but  his  dress  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  consisting  of  a  white  tobe  and  a  black  shawl.  A  good  many 
horses  were  pasturing  hereabout,  but  not,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  rice-grounds,  as  they  fed  mostly  on  the  young 
shoots.  Having  then  left  this  water-course  at  some  distance  on 
our  right,  we  reached  three  miles  farther  on  the  town  of  Saray- 
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amo,  the  chief  place  in  the  province  of  Kfso.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple being  here  collected  at  the  news  of  our  arrival,  we  fired  a  sa- 
lute with  our  pistols,  and  after  a  little  search,  owing  to  the  very 
low  entrances  of  most  of  the  huts  which  would  not  admit  my  lug- 
gage, obtained  tolerable  quarters. 

The  town  of  Sarayamo  is  formed  by  an  inner  city,  kasr  or 
"koira,"  consisting  of  clay  dwellings,  very  narrow  and  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  a  large  suburb  on  the  east  side  formed  of  huts  of 
large  size,  but  all  of  them  with  very  low  doors.  The  court-yard 
where  I  was  quartered  was  situated  at  the  western  border  of  this 
eastern  suburb,  on  a  sloping  ground,  descending  toward  a  small 
ravine  which  separates  the  suburb  from  the  kasr,  and  contained 
at  the  time  a  small  quantity  of  dirty  water.  This  situation  had 
the  disadvantage  that,  from  the  opposite  slope,  every  thing  that 
was  done  in  my  court-yard  could  be  observed,  and  there  were  a 
great  many  curious  people,  especially  among  the  rising  genera- 
tion, who  obtruded  not  a  little  on  my  privacy. 

I  had  scarcely  made  myself  comfortable,  when  I  received  a 
great  number  of  visits ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  Mohammed 
Bonyami  arrived,  mounted  on  a  white  mare.  As  El  Walati  had 
persuaded  me  to  take  only  one  horse  to  Timbuktu,  I  sent  two  of 
my  animals  with  this  man  to  remain  with  him  until  my  leaving 
that  place,  while  I  also  intrusted  to  his  care  my  five  camels,  to  be 
taken  to  a  brother  of  his. 

While  I  was  conversing  with  these  people,  my  friend  the  Haj 
Biida  arrived  also,  with  whom  I  continued  to  pass  for  a  Syrian 
sherif,  although  he  thought  it  strange  that  I  would  not  say  my 
prayers  with  him  in  the  court-yard. 

Sunday^  August  28^.  Having  enjoyed  a  good  night^s  rest,  toler- 
ably free  from  musquitoes,  as  I  had  shut  my  hut  at  an  early  hour, 
I  took  a  walk  down  to  the  river,  the  morning  being,  as  usual, 
cool  and  fresh,  and  a  slight  breeze  having  sprung  up.  The  bank 
on  which  the  town  stands  was,  at  present,  from  twenty -five  to 
thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river ;  but  this  elevation  is  of 
course  greatly  diminished  by  the  rising  of  the  inundation,  the 
river  reaching  generally  to  the  very  border  of  the  village.  That 
branch  which  is  not  in  direct  connection  with  the  water  of  Fatta, 
along  which  our  last  day's  march  had  lain,  had  no  current,  and 
was  about  200  yards  in  breadth.  The  communication  by  water 
along  these  shallow  backwaters  of  the  immense  Niger  just  open- 
ing (for  in  the  dry  season  the  connection  is  interrupted),  only  one 
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9ea-wort1iy  boat  was  lying  here  at  the  time,  neither  conspicuous 
for  its  size,  nor  for  its  comfortable  arrangement,  and  with  two 
cabins  of  matting,  one  in  the  prow,  and  one  in  the  stem,  while 
another  boat,  measuring  forty  feet  by  eight,  was  just  repairing. 
All  the  craft  are  built  of  planks,  sowed  or  tied  together  in  a  very 
bungling  manner. 

I  learned,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  only  at  this  season  of  the 
year  that  people  go  from  here  to  Timbuktu,  which  lies  almost 
exactly  north  from  this  place,  by  an  eastern  winding ;  while  later 
in  the  season  they  follow  a  westerly  branch.  A  labyrinth  of 
creeks,  backwaters,  and  channels,  is  in  this  manner  spread  over 
the  whole  of  this  country,  of  which  people  had  no  previous  idea. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  my  quarters  when  the  governor,  or 
emir,  of  the  place  came  to  pay  me  a  visit.  This  man,  whose  name 
was  'Othman,  was  a  cheerful  kind  o^person.  He  stands  in  direct 
subjection  to  the  chief  of  Hamda-Allahi,  without  being  dependent 
upon  any  other  governor ;  and  his  province  comprises  gome  other 
places  in  the  neighborhood,  such  as  Fatta,  Hores^na,  and  Kabdka. 
Having  made  strict  inquiries  with  regard  to  the  present  state  of 
affidrs  in  Stambiil,  and  having  asked  the  news  respecting  the 
countries  of  the  East  in  general,  he  left  me,  but  returned  again  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  accompanied  by  the  chief  persons  in 
the  town,  in  order  to  solicit  my  aid  in  procuring  rain.  After  a 
long  conversation  about  the  rainy  season,  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  in  different  countries,  and  the  tropical  regions  espe- 
cially,* I  felt  myself  obliged  to  say  before  them  the  "  fat-ha,"  or 
opening  prayer  of  the  Kuran ;  and,  to  their  great  amusement  and 
delight,  concluded  the  Arabic  prayer  with  a  form  in  their  own 
language — "  Alia  hokki  ndfam" — which,  although  meaning  orig- 
inally "God  may  give  water,"  has  become  quite  a  compliment- 
ary phrase,  so  that  the  original  meaning  has  been  almost  lost,  few 
people  only  being  conscious  of  it.  It  so  happened  that  the  ensu- 
ing night  a  heavy  thunder-storm  gathered  from  the  east,  bringing 
a  considerable  quantity  of  rain,  which  even  found  its  way  into 
my  badly-thatched  hut.  This  apparent  efficacy  of  my  prayer  in- 
duced the  inhabitants  to  return  the  following  day,  to  solicit  from 
me  a  repetition  of  my  performance ;  but  I  succeeded  in  evading 
their  request  by  exhorting  them  to  patience.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  was  obliged,  in  addition  to  a  strong  dose  of  emetic,  to  give 

*  On  this  occasion  I  learned  from  the  H^ij  of  Tisft,  who  was  present,  that  in  his 
desert  town  there  are  in  general  three  falls  of  rain  ereiy  year. 

Vol.  m.— R 
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the  governor  my  blessing,  as  he  was  going  to  the  capital,  and  was 
rather  afraid  of  his  liege  lord  the  young  prince  A'hmedn,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  overbearing  neighbors,  the  Tawarek,  inspired 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  fear.  In  the  sequel,  he  was  very  well 
received  in  the  capital,  and  therefore  could  not  complain  of  the 
inefficacy  of  my  inspiration ;  but,  nevertheless,  not  having  had  the 
slightest  suspicion  that  I  was  not  what  I  represented  myself  to  be. 
he  was  much  shocked  when  he  afterward  learned  that  I  was  a 
Christian,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  who 
wrote  to  him  repeatedly  to  the  effect  that  he  ought  to  be  well 
pleased  that  so  wicked  a  person  as  a  Christian  had  procured  him. 
not  only  rain,  but  even  a  good  reception  from  his  superior. 

The  town  is  tolerably  flourishing,  and  the  Fiilbe  inhabitants,  at 
least,  possess  a  great  number  of  horses.  We  counted,  one  even- 
ing, ninety  returning  from*  the  pasture-grounds,  while  a  good 
many  more  remained  outside  at  a  greater  distance.  The  Fiilbe 
here  belong  to  the  following  tribes:  Uromange,  Rilambe,  Oro- 
manabe,  Koirabe,  Feroibe,  Balambe,  Orohabe,  and  U'rube.  The 
whole  population  of  the  place  may  amount  to  about  5000 ;  but 
there  did  not  appear  to  be  many  manufacturers ;  even  the  native 
cloth,  so  well  woven  by  the  Songhay,  is  not  manufactured  here. 

The  situation  of  the  town  at  this  navigable  branch,  however, 
produces  some  activity,  although  no  regular  market  appears  to 
be  held ;  and  the  second  day  of  my  stay  here,  a  large  boat  arrived 
from  Timbuktu,  with  eighteen  ras  (a  piece  weighing  about  sixty 
poimds)  of  salt,  a  large  parcel  of  tobacco,  and  a  great  number  of 
passengers.  Shells  have  currency  here,  and  I  bought  rice  for 
fourteen  hundred  shells  and  a  turkedi,  at  the  rate  of  forty  shells 
for  each  s^aa,  or  measure.  Eice  constitutes  the  chief  article  of 
food,  although  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  some  negro  com  is 
cultivated.     Milk  is  plentiful. 

The  town  of  Dar-e'-salam,  or  Dari,  the  residence  of  'Abd-e'-rah- 
man,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  lying  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
itself,  is  at  a  distance  of  thirteen  hours  on  horseback  from  here, 
equal  to  about  thirty  miles,  by  way  of  Taiba. 

Having  succeeded  in  hiring  the  boat  which  had  come  from 
Timbuktu  for  the  exclusive  use  of  my  own  party,  for  10,000 
shells,  I  prepared  my  luggage,  which,  although  now  greatly  re- 
duced from  the  respectable  bulk  which  it  presented  when  setting 
out  fix)m  Katsena,  was  still  sufficient  to  inspire  me  with  the  hope 
that  I  might  succeed  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  more  influ- 
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ential  chiefe  of  these  regions,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  last  day 
of  August  I  went  on  board  of  my  small  craft,  and  passed  there  a 
very  comfortable  night  The  river,  during  the  time  of  my  resi- 
dence in  the  place,  had  risen  considerably,  and  soon  promised  to 
open  the  communication  by  the  western  branch. 

Thursday^  September  IsL  After  a  good  deal  of  delay,  we  at  length 
began  our  voyage  about  a  quarter  before  eight  in  the  morning ; 
and  I  felt  my  spirits  greatly  cheered  when  I  foimd  myself  floating 
on  this  river,  or  backwater,  which  was  to  carry  me  ^  the  way  to 
the  harbor  of  Timbuktu.  The  river  near  the  town  forms  a  fine 
open  sheet,  widening  to  about  300  yards ;  but  farther  on,  as  we 
were  winding  along  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  it  was  greatly 
obstructed  with  rank  grass,  or  rather  byrgu,  which  very  often 
covered  the  water  entirely,  so  that  the  boat  seemed  to  glide  along 
a  grassy  plain.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  question  to  use  oars.  We 
were  therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  poles, 
generally  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  third  an  hour,  but 
very  often  less.  Besides  the  byrgu,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
fodder  for  horse  and  cattle  in  all  the  districts  along  the  Niger,  and 
which  even  furnishes  man  with  the  sweet  beverage  called  "  m^n- 
shu"  and  a  sort  of  honey  called  "kartu,"  white  water-lilies,  or 
NymphwoL  Lotus,  were  in  great  quantities ;  and  between  the  lat- 
ter, the  water-plant  "serranftisa,"  which,  being  about  ten  inches 
long,  floats  on  the  water  without  having  its  roots  fixed  in  the 
ground.  But,  after  a  voyage  of  about  three  miles,  we  emerged 
from  the  reedy  water  of  Sarayamo  into  a  more  open  branch,  said 
to  be  that  of  Bambara,  which  here  joined  it.  According  to  some 
of  my  informants,  this  water  is  idftitical  with  the  G^rru,  which  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  Here  the  eastern  bank 
became  quite  free  from  reed-grass,  while  a  herd  of  gazelles  was 
to  be  seen  near  the  shore ;  the  western  bank,  meanwhile,  being 
adorned  with  numerous  diim-palms,  gawo,  and  tamarind-trees, 
or,  as  they  are  called  here,  bususu;  while  farther  on,  the  as- 
cending groimd  was  covered  with  "tunfafia"  {Asclepias  giganiea), 
"  retem  "  (or  broom),  and  "  damankadda."  But  after  a  whUe,  when 
rank  grass  again  began  to  prevail,  this  arm  also  became  greatly 
obstnicted,  being  separated  by  the  grass  into  several  branches. 
The  water  being  only  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep,  we  proceed- 
ed rather  slowly  onward,  winding  along  in  a  northerly  direction, 
at  times  diverging  more  to  the  west,  at  others  more  to  the  east ; 
till  about  an  hour  after  noon  we  reached  the  small  town  of  Fatta, 
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situated  on  the  eastern  Ihore,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  rice- 
grounds,  where  the  people  were  busy  with  the  labors  of  the  field. 

The  river  here  changes  its  direction  to  the  west,  being  probably 
joined  by  another  branch,  which,  however,  I  did  not  see,  and  we 
began  steering  in  that  direction,  soothing  our  disappointment  at 
not  moving  directly  toward  the  object  of  our  voyage  with  the 
animated  songs  of  our  boatmen,  who  accompanied  the  movement 
of  their  oars  with  a  barbarous,  but  not  uhmelodious  account  of  the 
deeds  of  the  great  A'skia.  A  great  many  herds  of  cattle  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  left  or  southern  side  of  the  river,  and  gave  life  to 
the  scenery.  Our  living  also  was  not  so  bad,  a  couple  of  fine  fishes, 
which  we  had  succeeded  in  buying  from  some  fishermen,  having 
been  prepared  over  the  fire,  And  afibrding  us  an  excellent  dinner. 

The  farther  we  proceeded  onward  the  more  the  channel  widen-, 
ed,  becoming  free  fix)m  reeds,  although  occasionally  adorned  by  a 
floating  Jayer  of  water-lilies.  However,  beyond  the  village  of  Gu- 
rijigge,  or  Guridigge,  the  current  became  so  strong  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  it,  we  chose  rather  to  enter  the  reeds,  which  broke  the 
force  of  the  water.  It  is  natural  that,  as  this  is  not  a  river  of  it- 
self fed  by  its  own  sources,  but  merely  a  backwater  caused  by  the 
overflow  of  the  great  river,  the  current  in  general  must  come  from 
the  latter,  and  proceed  inland. 

Having  kept  for  sometime  along  the  reed-grass  of  the  southern 
shore  in  a  winding  direction,  we  again  emerged  into  open  water, 
where  the  poles  of  our  boatmen,  which  measured  about  eighteen  feet 
in  length,  found  no  bottom ;  and  we  kept  steadily  on,  although  oc- 
casionally quite  alarmed  by  our  southwesterly  direction,  which 
threatened  to  carry  us  rather  tfHamda-AJlahi  than  to  Timbuktu ; 
till  at  length,  a  few  miles  on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Goilo,  we 
changed  our  direction  to  W.N.W.,  and  passing  some  floating  reed 
islands,  seemed  to  be  in  a  fair  direction  to  reach  the  chief  object 
of  our  journey.  But  a  storm  that  had  been  gathering  induced  us 
with  the  approach  of  night  to  moor  the  boat  in  a  wide  grassy  creek 
of  the  eastern  shore,  in  order  to  shelter  ourselves  from  the  strong 
wind,  which  easily  upsets  this  light  craft.  Four  fishing-boats  were 
lying  not  far  from  us,  and  with  their  lights  gave  us  a  feeling  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  the  numerous  swarms  of  musquitoes  molested  us  not  a 
little,  and  the  barking  of  an  animal  in  the  water  greatly  excited  my 
curiosity.  On  inquiry,  I  learned  that  it  proceeded  from  the  young 
alligators,  or  rather  zangway. 

These  boats  have  no  means  of  approaching  the  shallow  shore. 
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Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  passengers,  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
to  wade  through  deep  water  backward  and  forward.  This,  coup- 
led with  the  great  quantity  of  water  continually  filling  the  bot- 
tom of  these  boats,  is  the  reason  why  all  the  people  who  travel 
along  the  Niger  are  subject  to  rheumatism.  The  governor  of 
Sdy,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  consequence  of  his  voyage 
up  the  river  to  Gagho,  had  become  quite  lame. 

Friday^  September  2rf.  It  was  a  quarter  to  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  we  left  the  sea  of  reeds  in  which  we  had  moored 
our  vessel,  which,  in  the  absence  of  an  anchor,  is  done  by  fixing  a 
pole  on  each  side  of  the  prow,  and  one  at  the  stem  of  the  boat 
We  began  our  day's  voyage  by  slowly  gliding  along  the  river,  by 
the  strength  of  a  local  current,  which  ran  at  the  rate  of  about  two 
.miles  an  hour ;  but  soon  our  boatmen  began  to  make  use  of  their 
oars,  and  we  advanced  with  more  rapidity.  The  open  channel 
was  here  quite  close  to  the  eastern  shore,  the  uniform  level  of 
which  was  broken  by  a  hilly  eminence  covered  with  fine  fields  of 
millet^  when  we  saw  upon  our  left  a  smaller  arm  of  the  consider- 
able channel  running  from  the  southwest.  This,  on  inquiry,  I 
found  was  in  connection  with  that  very  water-course  which,  at  a 
later  season,  forms  the  general  high  road  of  those  people  who  go 
from  Sarayamo  to  Timbuktu.  Even  at  this  season  of  the  year 
this  branch  is  preferred  by  those  who  come  from  the  north.  Hav- 
ing passed  this  branch  we  halted  awhile  at  the  western  shore, 
where,  at  a  short  distance  inland,  there  is  a  small  village  called 
Koito,  surrounded  by  fine  trees. 

After  a  short  delay  we  set  out  again  on  our  zigzag  voyage, 
while  one  of  our  boatmen,  his  harpoon  in  hand,  proceeded  on  a 
fishing  expedition.  From  a  wide  open  water  we  soon  got  into  a 
narrow  channel,  while  the  grassy  pxpanse  spread  out  on  each  side 
to  a  great  extent ;  and,  making  our  way  with  great  difficulty,  we 
emerged  into  a  wide  open  branch,  much  more  considerable  than 
the  one  along  which  our  course  had  lain,  it  being  the  principal 
trunk  of  the  westerly  water-course  of  Sarayamo.  As  soon  as  we 
had  entered  it,  some  large  specimens  of  the  alligator  tribe  afforded 
proofe  of  a  more  extensive  sheet  of  water,  while  the  current,  which 
at  first  was  running  against  us,  was  so  considerable  that  we  ad- 
vanced rather  slowly.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  river  or  channel, 
forming  one  large  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  was  certainly  not  less 
than  firom  600  to  700  yards,  while  the  depth  in  the  midst  of  the 
channel,  at  least  as  far  I  had  an  opportxmity  of  judging  from  the 
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poles  of  our  boatmen,  measured  fourteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  at 
times  even  as  much  as  eighteen,  and  probably  more.  The  banks 
were  enlivened  by  men  and  horses,  and  we  passed  an  encampment 
of  herdsmen  with  their  cattle.  The  western  shore  especially  was 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  diim-palms,  besides  fine  tamarind- 
trees,  sarkakaya,  and  others  of  unknown  species.  Thus  repeated- 
ly delayed  by  shifting  sands  obstructing  the  channel  of  the  river, 
we  moved  on  in  a  tolerably  direct  northerly  course  till  we  reached 
the  village  of  Menesengay,  situated  on  sandy  downs  about  twenty 
feet  high,  beyond  a  deep  gulf  of  the  westerly  shore.  The  low 
grassy  ground  on  the  eastern  side  formed  the  place  of  resort  for 
numbers  of  pelicans,  and  the  lower  groimd  emerging  at  present 
only  three  feet  out  of  the  water,  was  enlivened  by  numbers  of 
water-birds,  which  were  looking  out  greedily  for  their  prey. 

Here  we  again  changed  our  course,  following  a  great  many 
windings,  but  proceeding  generally  in  an  easterly  direction.  But 
now  the  water-course  began  to  exhibit  more  and  more  the  char- 
acter of  a  noble  river,  bordered  by  strongly  marked  banks,  clad 
with  fine  timber,  chiefly  tamarind  and  kaiia  trees,  and  occasionally 
enlivened  by  cattle.  Our  voyage  was  very  delightfiil,  gUding,  as 
we  were,  smoothly  along  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  and  keeping 
mostly  in  the  middle  of  the  noble  stream,  our  boatmen  only 
changing  their  course  once  to  touch  at  the  northern  shore,  in  order 
to  procure  for  a  few  shells  the  luxury  of  some  kola-nuts,  of  which 
even  these  poor  people  were  by  no  means  insensible.  At  length, 
having  passed  between  the  villages  of  Haib6ngu  on  the  northern, 
and  Dara-kaina  on  the  southern  shore,  we  again  exchanged  our 
southeasterly  direction  for  a  more  northerly  one,  proceeding  along 
a  very  broad  water-course ;  but,  after  a  while,  the  open  water  was 
broken  by  a  broad  grassy  island,  which  left  only  a  small  channel 
on  the  west  side,  while  that  on  the  east  was  of  tolerable  width. 
Meanwhile  the  evening  was  approaching,  and  we  met  with  several 
delays,  once  in  order  to  buy  some  fish,  and  another  time  on  ac- 
count of  our  boatmen  having  lost  their  harpoon,  with  which  they 
occasionally  endeavored  to  catch  some  large  species  of  fish  which 
were  swimming  alongside  our  boat.  They  were  very  dexterous 
in  diving,  although  it  required  some  time  for  them  to  ascertain 
the  spot  where  the  slender  instrument  had  been  fixed  in  the  bot- 
tom. This  harpoon  was  exactly  similar  to  the  double  spear  used 
by  some  divisions  of  the  Batta,  one  of  the  tribes  of  A'damawa, 
such  as  the  Bageld,  and  even  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  B6mu. 
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We  had  now  entered  a  splendid  reach  of  the  river,  which,  al- 
most free  from  reeds,  extended  in  an  easterly  direction,  and  we 
glided  pleasantly  along  the  smooth  water  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  northern  bank,  which  was  thickly  clad  with  trees;  till  at 
length,  darkness  setting  in,  we  struck  right  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river,  which  now,,  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening, 
spread  out  its  smooth  unrippled  surface  like  a  beautiful  mirror, 
and  which  at  this  place  was  certainly  not  less  than  1000  yards 
broad,  straight  for  the  evening  fires  of  the  village  Banay,  which 
was  situated  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  we  moored  our  vessel  at  the 
northeasterly  bend  of  the  gulf  round  which  the  town  is  situated. 
Most  of  our  party  slept  on  shore,  while  others  made  themselves  as 
comfortable  as  possible  in  the  boat,  and  on  the  top  of  the  mat- 
ting which  formed  the  cabins. 

Here  we  awoke  the  next  morning  with  a  beautiftd  clear  sky, 
and  quietly  enjoyed  for  a  few  hours  the  fine  river  scenery,  bor- 
dered by  a  rich  belt  of  vegetation,  while  our  boatmen  endeavored 
to  replace  one  of  their  poles,  which  they  had  broken,  by  a  new 
one,  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  getting  one  which  measured 
twenty-one  feet  The  town  or  village  itself  is  inhabited  by  Son- 
ghay  and  Fulbe,  the  latter  being  in  possession  of  numerous  flocks 
and  herds.  The  cattle  being  just  collected  on  the  sandy  beach 
near  the  river,  were  milked  soon  after  sunrise,  and  ftimished  me 
with  a  draught  of  that  delicious  beverage,  which  must  always  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  to  a  European  traveler  in  these 
countries. 

The  chief  part  of  the  village  extended  along  the  bay  to  the 
south,  at  the  point  where  we  had  moored  our  boat ;  but  there  was 
a  suburb  of  detached  huts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Tawarek,  and  this 
part  of  the  shore  was  beautifully  adorned  with  large  trees.  When 
we  at  length  continued  our  voyage,  we  observed  also  a  great 
many  dum-palms,  which  served  to  fiixther  embellish  the  country, 
while  kad^fia,  or  t6so,  seemed  to  form  the  staple  produce  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  thickly  lined  the  shores.  The  scenery  was  the 
more  interesting,  as,  besides  boys  who  were  playing  in  the  water, 
a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  were  just  swinmiing  across  the  river, 
which  to  animals  not  accustomed  to  such  a  task,  would  have  been 
rather  a  difficult  undertaking ;  and,  even  as  it  was,  the  people  who 
accompanied  them  in  boats  had  some  difficulty  in  inducing  them 
to  continue  their  fatiguing  trip  when  they  once  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  especially  as  they  were  accompanied  by  their  young 
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calves.  However,  in  these  regions  along  the  Niger,  with  its  nu- 
merous channels,  backwaters,  and  swamps,  man  as  well  as  beast 
must  be  accustomed  to  swinuning.  I  took  great  pains  to  discover 
whether  there  was  any  current  here,  but  I  did  not  succeed  in  as- 
certaining the  fact;  and  altogether,  in  this  net- work  of  creeks 
and  backwaters,  the  current  seems  to  be  very  imcertain,  going  in 
on  one  side  and  out  on  the  other,  notwithstanding  that  we  wen' 
now  approaching  the  trunk  of  the  river,  following  in  general  a 
northerly  direction  with  a  slight  westerly  deviation.  The  gradu- 
ally sloping  bank  was  here  covered  with  the  dense  rich  bush  call- 
ed b6gina  by  the  Songhay. 

But  at  present  these  shores,  once  animated  with  the  bustle  of 
many  larger  and  smaller  villages  of  the  native  Songhay,  were- 
buried  in  silence  and  solitude,  a  turbulent  period  of  almost  200 
years  having  succeeded  to  the  epoch  when  the  great  Songhay 
king,  Mohammed  el  Haj  A'skia,  held  the  whole  of  these  regions 
under  his  powerful  sway.  No  less  than  four  dwelling-places* 
along  this  tract  of  the  river  had  been  destroyed  on  one  and  the 
same  day  by  the  father  of  Galaijo,  the  prince  whom  we  had  met 
on  our  journey  a  short  distance  firom  Say.  A  solitary  antelope, 
with  her  young,  was  the  only  living  being  in  the  present  state  of 
desolation  that  we  observed  during  several  hours'  navigation,  but 
the  banks  were  occasionally  lined  with  fine  trees.  Besides  the 
tamarind-tree,  a  tree  called  b6gi  appeared  in  great  quantities ;  it 
bears  a  yellow  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  pear,  having  four  or  fiv<» 
large  kernels,  and  which,  on  account  of  its  pleasant  acid  taste,  af- 
forded us  a  very  refreshing  treat 

Having  met  with  a  short  delay,  in  consequence  of  a  thimder- 
storm  which  brought  us  but  little  rain,  we  observed  the  island  of 
K6ra,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  this  channel,  and  the  main  river 
ahead  of  us,  the  water  increasing  in  breadth,  while  one  arm 
branches  off  round  the  southwestern  part  of  the  island,  pre^en^ 
ing  here  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea.  But  we  had  scarcely 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  river  itself  when  a  second  and 
heavier  thunder-storm,  which  had  long  been  gathering,  threatened 
to  break  forth,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grassy  eastern 
shore  of  the  main.  We  had  scarcely  fastened  the  boat,  when  the 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  lasted,  with  great  violence,  for 
nearly  two  hours,  so  that  my  berth  was  entirely  swamped,  and  I 
remained  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  during  the  whole  night 

*  Thcflo  places  are  BaDgo,  Ujfnne,  Gakoira,  and  another  one. 
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Sunday,  Septewher  ith.  The  weather  having  cleared  up,  we  set 
out  at  an  early  hour,  following  a  northeasterly  direction  through 
an  open  water  not  obstructed  by  reeds,  but  soon  halted  again  for 
prayer  near  the  green  bushy  shore ;  while  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  island  of  Kora,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  cackling  of  fowls,  and 
the  vcices  of  men  were  distinctly  to  be  heard,  the  island  being 
still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  the  people  being  said  to  possess 
even  a  good  number  of  horses.  It  was  of  considerable  interest  to 
me  here  to  fell  into  the  course  pursued  by  that  very  meritorious 
French  traveler,  Ednd  Caillid,  on  his  toilsome  and  dangerous  jour- 
ney through  the  whole  western  part  of  the  Continent  of  Africa, 
from  Sierra  Leone  to  Morocco ;  and  it  is  an  agreeable  duty  for  me 
to  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  his  account  Following  close 
upon  the  track  of  the  enterprising  and  intelligent,  but  imfortunate 
Major  Laing,  who  had  been  assassinated  two  years  previously  on 
his  desperate  journey  from  Timbuktu,  Caillid  naturally  excited 
against  himself  the  jealousy  of  the  English,  to  whom  it  could  not 
but  seem  extraordinary  that  a  poor  unprotected  adventurer  like 
himself  should  succeed  in  an  enterprise  where  one  of  the  most 
courageous  and  noble-minded  officers  of  their  army  had  suc- 
cumbed. 

Gliding  slowly  along  the  channel,  which  here  was  about  600 
yards  in  width,  and  gradually  exchanging  the  eastern  shore  for 
the  middle  of  the  stream,  we  observed  after  a  few  miles'  advance 
the  first  river-horses,  or  banga,  that  we  had  as  yet  seen  in  the 
Niger,  carrying  their  heads  out  of  the  water  like  two  immense 
boxes,  and  rather  frightening  our  boatmen,  who  did  not  seem  to 
relish  a  t^te-d-tete  with  these  animals,  till  I  sent  a  ball  after  them. 

Passing  then  the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Gakoira,  near  which 
the  people  were  busy  with  the  labors  of  the  rice-fields,  and  having 
again  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  covered  with  nu- 
merous kalgo-trees,  in  order  that  the  lazy  boatmen  might  get  their 
break&st  with  comfort  and  ease,  we  had  to  follow  a  large  bend  of 
the  river  where  the  town  of  Danga  is  situated  on  the  right,  be- 
yond a  swampy  low  grotmd.  This  is  probably  the  same  town  so 
repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  interesting  records  of  Baba  ATimed, 
especially  as  the  residence  of  the  Pilllo  chief.  Sambo  Lamido,  who 
at  the  period  of  the  ruin  of  the  Songhay  empire  was  the  chief  in- 
strument in  achieving  that  destruction.  We  then  crossed  from 
here  to  the  other  side,  and  passed  the  town  of  Sanyare  on  a  pro- 
jecting headland,  which  at  times  appears  to  be  changed  into  an 
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island,  and  containing,  besides  a  good  number  of  reed  huts,  even 
a  few  clay  dwellings.  Here  our  people  indulged  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  some  tobacco,  but  were  sadly  disappointed,  the  natives 
being  too  much  afraid  of  their  £matical  master,  the  Sh^kho  Ali- 
medu  ben  A'hmedu. 

Having  left  this  village  behind  us,  we  entered  a  fine  northerly 
Teach  belonging  to  the  branch  which  was  finally  to  carry  us  into 
the  great  river  itself  and  left  the  town  of  Sanyare  beyond  the 
shallow  sand-bank,  conspicuous  on  account  of  a  group  of  majestic 
tamarind-trees.  Here  the  inhabitants  wanted  to  barter  some  sour 
milk  for  negro  com,  which  to  them,  with  their  ordinary  diet  of 
rice,  seemed  to  be  a  luxury.  Having  lost  some  time,  we  at  length 
had  the  broad  sheet  of  the  Niger  before  us ;  and  here,  at  the  point 
of  junction,  there  started  forth  fix)m  the  easterly  shore  a  group  of 
solitary  trees,  which  appeared  to  form  the  usual  nocturnal  place 
of  resort  for  all  the  water-fowl  in  the  neighborhood,  the  trunk  as 
well  as  the  branches  of  the  trees  being  overlaid  with  a  white  crust, 
formed  by  the  droppings  of  these  visitors,  which  with  animated 
cries  were  collecting  together  toward  the  close  of  the  evening. 
Having  here  left  the  shore,  which  at  present  formed  a  low  and 
bare  headland,  but  which  in  the  course  of  a  month  would  be  en- 
tirely under  water,  we  at  once  entered  the  middle  of  that  magnifi- 
cent river,  the  I'sa,  or  Mayo  Ball^o,  running  here  from  W.  35**  S. 
to  E.  86°  N.,  which  has  excited  the  lively  curiosity  of  Europeans 
for  so  many  years.  It  was  at  this  spot  about  a  mile  across,  and 
by  its  magnitude  and  solemn  magnificence  in  the  new  moon  which 
was  rising  in  fix)nt  of  us,  and  with  the  summer  lightning  at  times 
breaking  through  the  evening  sky,  inspired  my  servants  with  real 
awe  and  ahnost  fright ;  while  we  were  squatting  on  the  shelving 
roof  of  our  frail  boat,  and  looked  with  searching  eyes  along  the 
inmiense  expanse  of  the  river  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  where 
the  object  of  our  journey  was  said  to  lie. 

Whether  from  the  excitement  of  the  day,  or  from  the  previous 
night's  wetting,  when  at  length  we  lay  to  at  the  ancient  Songhay 
town  of  Koiretago,  which  had  once  been  a  place  of  importance, 
but  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  in  conjunction  with 
the  Tarki  chief  Somki,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack  of  fever, 
but  in  order  to  take  care  of  my  luggage,  I  was  unwilling  to  go  on 
shore,  where  I  might  have  lain  down  on  a  fine  sandy  beach,  choos- 
ing rather  to  remain  on  board  our  fitul  boat. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

ARRIVAL  AT  KA'BARA. — ENTRANCE  INTO  TIMBU'KTU. 

September  7thj  1853.  Thus  the  day  broke  which,  after  so  many 
months'  exertion,  was  to  cany  me  to  the  harbor  of  Timbuktu. 
We  started  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  crossing  the  broad  sheet  of 
the  river,  first  in  a  northeasterly,  then  in  an  almost  northerly  di- 
leotiony  till  finding  ourselves  opposite  the  small  hamlet  Tasakal, 
mentioned  by  Cailli^,*  we  began  to  keep  along  the  windings  of 
the  northern  bank,  which,  from  its  low  character,  presented  a  very 
varying  appearance,  while  a  creek,  separating  from  the  trunk,  en- 
tered the  low  ground.  The  river,  a  month  or  two  later  in  the 
season,  inundates  the  whole  country  to  a  great  distance,  but  the 
magnificent  stream,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fishing-boats,  now 
seemed  almost  tenantless,  the  only  objects  which  in  the  present 
ledoced  state  of  the  country  animated  the  scenery,  being  a  num- 
ber of  large  boats  lying  at  anchor  in  front  of  us  near  the  shore  of 
the  village  Kor6me.  But  the  whole  character  of  the  river  was 
of  the  highest  interest  to  me,  as  it  disclosed  some  new  features  for 
whicli  I  had  not  been  prepared ;  for,  while  the  water  on  which 
KohSme  was  situated  formed  only  by  far  the  smaller  branch,  the 
chief  river,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  took  its  di- 
leetioii  to  the  southeast,  separated  from  the  former  by  a  group 
of  islands  called  Day,  at  the  headland  of  which  lies  the  islet  of 
Tifin8ham.t 

It  was  with  an  anxious  feeling  that  I  bade  farewell  to  that  noble 
river  as  it  turned  away  from  us,  not  being  sure  whether  it  would 
&n  to  my  lot  to  explore  its  farther  course,-  although  it  was  my 
finn  intention  at  the  time  to  accomplish  this  task  if  possible. 
Thus  we  entered  the  branch  of  Kor6me,  keeping  along  the  grass 
which  here  grows  in  the  river  to  a  great  extent,  till  we  reached 
the  village,  consisting  of  nothing  but  temporary  huts  of  reed, 
which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  with  the  rising  of  the  waters, 
were  to  be  removed  farther  inland.  Notwithstanding  its  frail 
character,  this  poor  little  village  was  interesting  on  account  of  its 
wharfe,  where  a  number  of  boats  were  repairing.    The  master  of 

•  Cailli^s  Journey  to  Timbifktn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30. 
t  **  Tarashto"  means  a  hoiue  or  dweUing. 
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our  own  craft  residing  here  (for  all  the  boatmen  on  this  river  are 
serfs,  or  nearly  in  that  condition),  we  were  obliged  to  halt  almost 
an  hour  and  a  half;  but  in  order  not  to  excite  the  curiosity  of 
the  people,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  my- boat.  But  even 
there  I  was  incommoded  with  a  great  number  of  visitors,  who 
were  very  anxious  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of  person  I  was.  It 
was  here  that  we  heard  the  unsatisfactory  news  that  El  Bakay, 
whose  name  as  a  just  and  intelligent  chief  alone  had  given  me 
confidence  to  undertake  this  journey,  was  absent  at  the  time  in 
Giindam,  whither  he  had  gone  in  order  to  settle  a  dispute  which 
had  arisen  between  the  Tawarek  and  the  Berabish ;  and  as  from 
the  veiy  beginning,  when  I  was  planning  my  journey  to  Tim- 
buktu, I  had  based  the  whole  confidence  of  my  success  upon  the 
noble  and  trustworthy  character  which  was  attributed  to  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakay  by  my  informants,  this  piece  of  information 
produced  a  serious  effect  upon  me. 

At  length  we  set  out  again  on  our  interesting  voyage,  following 
first  a  southeasterly,  then  a  northeasterly  direction  along  tliis 
branch,  which,  for  the  first  three  miles  and  a  half,  retained  some 
importance,  being  here  about  200  yards  wide,  when  the  chaimel 
divided  a  second  time,  the  more  considerable  branch  turning  off 
toward  Y^Uuwa  and  Zegalia,  and  other  smaller  hamlets  sitaated 
on  the  islands  of  Day,  while  the  water-course  which  we  foUowed 
dwindled  away  to  a  mere  narrow  meadow- water,  bearing  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  artificial  ditch  or  canal,  which,  as  I  now  heaid, 
is  entirely  diy  during  the  dry  season,  so  that  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  embark  directly  at  Kabara  for  places  situated  higher  up 
or  lower  down  the  river.  But  at  that  time  I  had  formed  the 
erroneous  idea  that  this  canal  never  became  navigable  for  more 
than  four  months  in  the  year,  and  thence  concluded  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  CaiUid  to  have  reached  Kibara  in  his 
boat  in  the  month  of  April.  The  navigation  of  this  water  be- 
came so  difficult,  that  all  my  people  were  obliged  to  leave  the 
boat,  which  with  great  difficulty  was  dragged  on  by  the  boatmen, 
who  themselves  entered  the  water  and  lifted  and  pushed  it  along 
with  their  hands.  But  before  we  reached  Ki^bara,  which  is  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  a  sandy  eminence,  the  narrow  and  shallow 
channel  widened  to  a  tolerably  large  basin  of  circular  shape ;  and 
here,  in  front  of  the  town,  seven  good-sized  boats  were  lying,  giv- 
ing to  the  whole  place  some  little  life.  Later  in  the  season,  when 
the  channel  becomes  navigable  for  larger  boats,  the  intercourse 
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becomes  much  more  animated.  During  the  pahny  days  of  the 
Songhay  empire,  an  uninterrupted  intercourse  took  place  between 
Gragho  and  Timbuktu  on  the  one  side,  and  between  Timbuktu  and 
Jenni  on  the  other,  and  a  numerous  fleet  was  always  lying  here 
under  the  orders  of  an  admiral  of  great  power  and  influence.  The 
basin  has  such  a  regular  shape  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  artificial ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  may  be  the  work  of  nature,  as  Kabara  jfrom 
the  most  ancient  times  has  been  the  harbor  of  Timbuktu,  and  at 
limes  seems  even  to  have  been  of  greater  importance  than  the  lat- 
ter place  itself. 

A  branch  of  the  river  turns  ojff  to  the  east,  without  however 
reaching  the  main  trunk,  so  that  in  general,  except  when  the 
whole  coimtry  is  inundated,  boats  from  Kabara  which  are  going 
down  the  river  must  first  return  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to- 
ward Kor6me,  in  order  to  reach  the  main  branch.  Even  at  the 
present  time,  however,  when  this  whole  region  is  plunged  into  an 
abyss  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  the  scene  was  not  entirely  wanting 
in  life ;  for  women  were  filling  their  pitchers  or  washing  clothes 
on  large  stones  jutting  out  from  the  water,  while  a  number  of  idle 
people  had  collected  on  the  beach  to  see  who  the  stranger  was  that 
had  just  arrived. 

At  length  we  lay  to,  and  sending  two  of  my  people  on  shore  in 
order  to  obtain  quarters,  I  followed  them  as  soon  as  possible,  when 
I  was  informed  that  they  had  procured  a  comfortable  dwelling  for 
me.  The  house  where  I  was  lodged  was  a  large  and  grand  build- 
ing (if  we  take  into  accoimt  the  general  relations  of  tiiis  country), 
standing  on  the  very  top  of  the  mound  on  the  slope  of  which  the 
town  is  situated.  It  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  consisting  of  very 
massive  clay  walls,  which  were  even  adorned,  in  a  slight  degree, 
with  a  rude  kind  of  reUef ;  and  it  included,  besides  two  ante- 
rooms, an  inner  court-yard,  with  a  good  many  smaller  chambers, 
and  an  upper  story.  The  interior,  with  its  small  stores  of  ever}- 
Hnd,  and  its  assortment  of  sheep,  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigeons,  in 
different  departments,  resembled  Noah's  ark,  and  afforded  a  cheer- 
ful sight  of  homely  comfort  which  had  been  preserved  here  from 
more  ancient  and  better  times,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  of 
Fiilbe  and  Im6shagh. 

Having  taken  possession  of  the  two  ante-rooms  for  my  people 
and  luggage,  I  endeavored  to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  pos- 
sible ;  while  the  busy  landlady,  a  tall  and  stout  personage,  in  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  a  wealthy  Songhay  merchant,  endeavored 
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to  make  herself  agreeable,  and  oflFered  me  the  various  delicacies  of 
her  store  for  sale ;  but  these  were  extremely  scanty,  the  chief  at- 
traction to  us,  besides  a  small  bowl  of  milk  seasoned  with  honey, 
being  some  onions,  of  which  I  myself  was  not  less  in  want  than 
my  people  for  seasoning  our  simple  food ;  but  fresh  ones  were  not 
even  to  be  got  here,  the  article  sold  being  a  peculiar  preparation 
which  is  imported  from  Sansandi,  the  onions,  which  are  of  verj- 
small  size,  being  cut  into  slices  and  put  in  water,  then  pounded  in 
a  wooden  mortar,  dried  again,  and,  by  means  of  some  butter, 
made  up  into  a  sort  of  round  ball,  which  is  sold  in  small  pata  of 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  for  five  shells  each :  these  are  called 
"  lawashi "  in  Fulfiilde,  or  "  gabii  "  in  the  Songhay  language.  Be- 
sides this  article,  so  necessary  for  seasoning  the  food,  I  bought  a 
little  bulanga,  or  vegetable  butter,  in  order  to  light  up  the  dark 
room  where  I  had  taken  up  my  quarters ;  but  the  night  which  I 
passed  here  was  a  very  uncomfortable  one,  on  account  of  the 
number  of  musquitoes  which  infest  the  whole  place. 

Thus  broke  the  6th  of  September — a  very  important  day  for 
me,  as  it  was  to  determine  the  kind  of  reception  I  was  to  meet 
with  in  this  quarter.  But  notwithstanding  the  uncertainty  of  my 
prospects,  I  felt  cheerful  and  full  of  confidence ;  and,  as  I  was  now 
again  firmly  established  on  dry  soil,  I  went  early  in  the  morning 
to  see  my  horse,  which  had  successfully  crossed  all  the  difierent 
branches  lying  between  Kabara  and  Sarayamo ;  but  I  was  sorry 
to  find  him  in  a  very  weak  and  emaciated  condition. 

While  traversing  the  village  I  was  surprised  at  the  many  clay 
buildings  which  are  to  be  seen  here,  amounting  to  between  150 
and  200 ;  however,  these  are  not  so  much  the  dwellings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Kabara  themselves,  but  serve  rather  as  magazines 
for  storing  up  the  merchandise  belonging  to  the  people  of,  and 
the  foreign  merchants  residing  in,  Timbuktu  and  Sansandi.  There 
are  two  small  market-places,  one  containing  about  twelve  stalls 
or  sheds,  where  all  sorts  of  articles  are  sold,  the  other  being  used 
exclusively  for  meat.  Although  it  was  still  early  in  the  day, 
women  were  already  busy  boiling  rice,  which  is  sold  in  small 
portions,  or  made  up  into  thin  cakes  boiled  with  bulanga,  and 
sold  for  five  shells  each.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants,  who  may 
muster  about  2000,  are  Songhay ;  but  the  authorities  belong  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  whose  principal  wealth  consists  of  cattle, 
the  only  exception  being  the  office  of  the  inspector  of  the  harbor 
— a  very  ancient  office,  repeatedly  mentioned  by  A  'hmed  Baba — 
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which  at  present  is  in  the  hands  of  Miilay  Kasim,  a  sherif  whose 
family  is  said  to  have  emigrated  originally  from  the  Gharb  or 
Morocco,  but  who  has  become  so  Sudanized  that  he  has  forgotten 
all  his  former  knowledge  of  Arabic.  On  account  of  the  cattle 
being  driven  to  a  great  distance,  I  found  that  milk  was  very 
scarce  and  dear.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  a  little  rice,  but  have 
some  cotton,  besides  bamia,  or  Chrchorus  oliiorius,  and  melons  of 
various  descriptions. 

Having  returned  to  my  quarters  from  my  walk  through  the 
town,  I  had  to  distribute  several  presents  to  some  people  whom 
El  Walati  chose  to  represent  as  his  brothers  and  friends.  Having 
then  given  to  himself  a  new,  glittering,  black  tobe  of  Nupe  manu- 
facture, a  new  "ha^"  and  the  white  bemiis  which  I  wore  myself, 
I  at  length  prevailed  upon  him  to  set  out  for  the  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  protection  for  me;  for  as  yet  I  was  an  outlaw  in  the 
country,  and  any  ruffian  who  suspected  my  character  might  have 
slaia  me,  without  scarcely  any  body  caring  any  thing  about  it; 
and  circumstances  seemed  to  assume  a  very  unfavorable  aspect: 
for  there  was  a  great  movement  among  the  Tawarek  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, when  it  almost  seemed  as  if  some  news  of  my  real  char- 
acter had  transpired.  Not  long  after  my  two  messengers  were 
gone,  a  Tarki  chiefj  of  the  name  of  Kndha,  with  tall  and  stately 
figure,  and  of  noble  expressive  features,  as  far  as  his  shawl  aroimd 
the  face  allowed  them  to  be  seen,  but,  like  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Kdl-hekikan  to  which  he  belongs,  bearing  a  very  bad  character 
as  a  freebooter,  made  his  appearance,  armed  with  spear  and  sword, 
and  obtruded  himself  upon  me  while  I  was  partaking  of  my  sim- 
ple dish  of  rice ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  took  his  seat  at  a 
short  distance  opposite  to  me.  Not  wishing  to  invite  him  to-  a 
share  in  my  poor  frugal  repast  by  the  usual  "  bismillah,"  I  told 
him,  first  in  Arabic  and  then  in  Fulfiilde,  that  I  was  dining,  and 
had  no  leisure  to  speak  with  him  at  present.  Whereupon  he  took 
his  leave,  but  returned  after  a  short  while,  and,  in  a  rather  per- 
emptory manner,  solicited  a  present  from  me,  being,  as  he  said, 
a  great  chief  of  the  coimtry ;  but  as  1  was  not  aware  of  the  extent 
of  his  power,  and  being  also  afraid  that  others  might  imitate  his 
example,  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  give  him  any  thing  before  I 
had  made  due  inquiries  respecting  his  real  importance  from  my 
companion  who  had  just  gone  to  the  town.  But  he  was  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  my  argument ;  representing  himself  as  a  great  "  dha- 
lem,"  or  evil-doer,  and  that  as  such  he  might  do  me  much  harm ; 
till  at  length,  after  a  very  spirited  altercation,  I  got  rid  of  him. 
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He  was  scaixjely  gone,  when  the  whole  house  was  filled  with 
armed  men,  horse  and  foot,  from  Timbuktu,  most  of  them  clad 
in  hght  blue  tobes,  tightly  girt  round  the  waist  with  a  shawl,  and 
dressed  'in  short  breeches  reaching  only  to  the  knee,  as  if  they 
were  going  to  fight,  their  head  being  covered  with  a  straw  hat  of 
the  peculiar  shape  of  a  little  hut  with  regular  thatch- work,  such  a.s 
13  fashionable  among  the  inhabitants  of  Masina  and  of  the  prov- 
inces farther  west  They  were  armed  with  spears,  besides  which 
some  of  them  wore  also  a  sword :  only  a  few  of  them  had  mus- 
kets. Entering  the  house  rather  abruptly,  and  squatting  down  in 
the  ante-chambers  and  court-yafd,  just  where  they  could  find  a 
place,  they  stared  at  me  not  a  little,  and  began  asking  of  each 
other  who  this  strange-looking  fellow  might  be,  while  I  was  re- 
clining on  my  two  smaller  boxes,  having  my  larger  ones  and  my 
other  luggage  behind  me.  I  was  rather  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
their  intrusion,  until  I  learned,  upon  inquiry  from  my  landlady, 
that  they  were  come  in  order  to  protect  their  cattle  from  the  Tawa- 
rck,  who  at  the  time  were  passing  through  the  place,  and  who  had 
driven  away  some  of  their  property.  The  very  person  whom 
they  dreaded  was  the  chief  Kn^a,  who  had  just  left  me,  though 
they  could  not  make  out  his  whereabouts.  Having  refreshed 
themselves  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  these  people  started 
off;  but  the  alarm  about  the  cattle  continued  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon,  and  not  less  than  200  armed  men  came  into  my  apart- 
ments in  the  course  of  an  hour. 

My  messengers  not  returning  at  the  appointed  time  from  their 
errand  to  the  town,  I  had  at  length  retired  to  rest  in  the  evening, 
when  shortly  before  midnight  they  arrived,  together  with  Sidi 
Alawate,  the  Sheikh  El  Bakay's  brother,  and  several  of  his  fol- 
lowers, who  took  up  their  quarters  on  the  terrace  of  my  house  in 
order  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  musquitoes ;  and  afl;er  thev 
had  been  regaled  with  a  good  supper,  which  had  been  provided 
beforehand  by  some  of  the  townspeople,  I  went  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  them. 

It  was  an  important  interview ;  for,  although  this  was  not  thr 
person  for  whom  my  visit  was  specially  intended,  and  whose  fa- 
vorable or  imfavorable  disposition  would  influence  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  my  arduous  undertaking,  yet  for  the  present  I  was  entirely 
in  his  hands,  and  all  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
ceived me.  Now  my  two  messengers  had  only  disclosed  to  him- 
self personally  that  I  was  a  Christian,  while  at  the  same  time 
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they  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the  circumstance  that,  although  a 
Christian,  I  was  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Sultan  of 
Stambul ;  and  Sidi  A'lawate  inquired  therefore  of  me,  with  great 
earnestness  and  anxiety,  as  to  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  I  en- 
joyed the  protection  of  that  great  Mohammedan  sovereign. 

Now,  it  was  most  unfortunate  for  me  that  I  had  no  direct  letter 
from  that  quarter.  Even  the  firman,  with  which  we  had  been 
provided  by  the  Basha  of  Tripoli,  had  been  delivered  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  whom  it  was  destined,  so  that  at  the  time  I  had  nothing 
with  me  to  show  but  a  firman,  which  I  had  used  on  my  journey 
in  Egypt,  and  which  of  course  had  no  especial  relation  to  the  case 
in  question.  The  want  of  such  a  general  letter  of  protection  from 
the  Sultan  of  Constantinople,  which  I  had  solicited  with  so  much 
anxiety  to  be  sent  after  me,  was  in  the  sequel  the  chief  cause  of 
my  difficult  and  dangerous  position  in  Timbuktu ;  for,  furnished 
with  such  a  letter,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  imposed  si- 
lence upon  my  adversaries  and  enemies  there,  and  especially  upon 
the  merchants  fix)m  Morocco,  who  were  instigated  by  the  most 
selfish  jealousy  to  raise  all  sorts  of  intrigues  against  me. 

Having  heard  my  address  with  attention,  although  I  was  not 
able  to  establish  every  point  so  clearly  as  I  could  have  wished, 
the  sheikh's  brother  promised  me  p(!x)tection,  and  desired  me  to  be 
without  any  apprehension  with  regard  to  my  safety;  and  thus 
terminated  my  first  interview  with  this  man,  who,  on  the  whole, 
inspired  me  with  a  certain  degree  of  confidence,  although  I  was 
glad  to  think  that  he  was  not  the  man  upon  whom  I  had  to  rely 
for  my  safety.  Having  then  had  a  farther  chat  with  his  telamld, 
or  pupils,  with  whom  I  passed  for  a  Mohammedan,  I  took  leave 
of  the  party,  and  retired  to  rest  in  the  close  apartments  of  the 
lower  stoiy  of  the  house. 

Wednesday^  September  Ith.  After  a  rather  restless  night,  the  day 
broke  when  I  was  at  length  to  enter  Timbuktu ;  but  we  had  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  performing  this  last  short  stage  of  our  journey, 
deprived  as  we  were  of  beasts  of  burden ;  for  the  two  camels 
which  the  people  had  brought  from  the  town,  in  order  to  carry 
my  boxes,  proved  much  too  weak,  and  it  was  only  after  a  long 
delay  that  we  were  able  to  procure  eleven  donkeys  for  the  trans- 
port of  all  my  luggage.  Meanwhile,  the  rumor  of  a  traveler  of 
importance  having  arrived,  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  several 
inhabitants  of  the  place  sent  a  breakfast  both  for  myself  and  my 
protector.    Just  at  the  moment  when  we  were  at  length  mount- 
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ing  our  horses,  it  seemed  as  if  the  Tarki  chief  Kn<^  was  to  cause 
me  some  more  trouble,  for  in  the  morning  he  had  sent  me  a  ves- 
sel of  butter,  in  order  thus  to  acquire  a  feir  claim  upon  my  gen- 
erosity ;  and,  coming  now  for  his  reward,  he  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed when  he  heard  the  present  had  fallen  into  the  hands  ol 
other  people. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  our  cavalcade  at  length  put  itself  in 
motion,  ascending  the  sand-hills  which  rise  close  behind  the  vil- 
lage of  Kabara,  and  which,  to  my  great  regret,  had  prevented 
my  obtaining  a  view  of  the  town  from  the  top  of  our  terrace. 
The  contrast  of  this  desolate  scenery  with  the  character  of  the 
fertile  banks  of  the  river  which  I  had  just  left  behind  was  re- 
markable. The  whole  tract  bore  decidedly  the  character  of  a 
desert,  although  the  path  was  thickly  lined  on  both  sides  with 
thorny  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  which  were  being  cleared  away 
in  some  places,  in  order  to  render  the  path  less  obstructed  and 
more  safe,  as  the  Tawarek  never  fail  to  infest  it,  and  at  present 
were  particularly  dreaded  on  account  of  their  having  killed  a  few 
days  previously  three  petty  Tawati  traders  on  their  way  to  A'ra- 
wan.  It  is  from  the  unsafe  character  of  this  short  road  between 
the  harbor  and  the  town,  that  the  spot,  about  half  way  between 
Kabara  and  Timbuktu,  bears«the  remarkable  name  of  "Ur-im- 
mandes,"  "he  does  not  hear,"  meaning  the  place  where  the  cry 
of  the  unfortunate  victim  is  not  heard  from  either  side. 

Having  traversed  two  sunken  spots  designated  by  especial 
names,  where,  in  certain  years,  when  the  river  rises  to  an  unusual 
height,  as  happened  in  the  course  of  the  same  winter,  the  water 
of  the  inundation  enters,  and  occasionally  forms  even  a  navigable 
channel ;  and  leaving  on  one  side  the  talha-tree  of  the  Welf  Salah, 
covered  with  innumerable  rags  of  the  superstitious  natives,  who 
expect  to  be  generously  rewarded  by  their  saint  with  a  new  shirt, 
we  approached  the  town ;  but  its  dark  masses  of  clay  not  being 
illuminated  by  bright  sunshine,  for  the  sky  was  thickly  overcast, 
and  the  atmosphere  filled  with  sand,  were  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  sand  rubbish  heaped  all  roimd ;  and  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  looking  attentively  about,  as  a  body  of  people 
were  coming  toward  us,  in  order  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the 
stranger,  and  bid  him  welcome.  This  was  a  very  important  mo- 
ment, as,  if  they  had  felt  the  slightest  suspicion  with  regard  to 
my  character,  they  might  easily  have  prevented  my  entering  the 
town  at  all,  and  thus  even  endangered  my  life. 
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I  therefore  took  the  hint  of  Alawate,  who  recommended  me  to 
make  a  start  in  advance,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  salute  of  these 
people  who  had  come  to  meet  us ;  and,  putting  my  horse  to  a 
gallop,  and  gun  in  hand,  I  galloped  up  to  meet  them,  when  I  was 
received  with  many  salams.  But  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
might  have  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  my  enterprise,  but  even  to 
my  own  personal  safety,  as  there  was  a  man  among  the  group 
who  addressed  me  in  Turkish,  which  I  had  almost  entirely  for- 
gotten ;  so  that  I  could  with  difficulty  make  a  suitable  answer  to 
his  compliment;  but,  avoiding  farther  indiscreet  questions,  I 
pushed  on,  in  order  to  get  under  safe  cover. 

Having  then  traversed  the  rubbish  which  has  accumulated 
round  the  ruined  clay  wall  of  the  town,  and  left  on  one  side  a 
row  of  dirty  reed  huts  which  encompass  the  whole  of  the  place, 
we  entered  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  or,  as  the  people  of  Tim- 
buktu say,  the  tijeraten,  which  scarcely  allowed  two  horses  to 
proceed  abreast  But  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  populous 
and  wealthy  character  which  this  quarter  of  the  town,  tiie  Sane- 
Grungu,  exhibited,  many  of  the  houses  rising  to  the  height  of  two 
stories,  and  in  their  fa9ade  evincing  even  an  attempt  at  architect- 
ural adornment.  Thus,  taking  a  more  westerly  turn,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  numerous  troop  of  people,  we  passed  the  house  of  the 
Sheikh  El  Bakay,  where  I  was  desired  to  fire  a  pistol ;  but  as  I 
had  all  my  arms  loaded  with  ball,  I  prudently  declined  to  do  so, 
and  left  it  to  one  of  my  people  to  do  honor  to  the  house  of  our 
host.  We  thus  reached  the  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
which  was  destined  for  my  residence,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  found 
myself  safely  in  my  new  quarters. 

But  before  describing  my  residence  in  this  town,  I  shall  make 
a  few  general  remarks  with  regard  to  the  history  of  Songhay  and 
Timbuktu. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 


general  observations  on  the  history  of  songhay  and 

timbu'ktu. 

Previously  to  my  journey  into  the  region  of  the  Niger,  scarcely 
any  data  were  known  with  regard  to  the  history  of  this  wide  and 
important  tract,  except  a  few  isolated  facts,  elicited  with  great  in- 
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telligence  and  research,  by  Mr.  Cooley*  from  El  Bekrl,  the  history 
of  Ebn  Khaldiin,  the  obscure  and  confused  report  of  Leo  about 
the  great  Ischia^  and  the  barren  statement  of  the  conquest  of  Tim- 
buktu and  Gagho,  or  Gogo,  by  Mulay  A'hmed  el  Dh^hebi,  as 
mentioned  by  some  historians  of  Morocco  and  Spain.  But  I  my- 
self was  so  successful  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  perusing  a 
complete  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Songhay,  fix)m  the  very  dawn 
of  historical  records  down  to  the  year  1640  of  our  era ;  although, 
unfortunately,  circumstances  prevented  my  bringing  back  a  com- 
plete copy  of  this  manuscript,  which  forms  a  respectable  quarto 
volume,  and  I  was  only  able,  during  the  few  days  that  I  had  this 
manuscript  in  my  hands  during  my  stay  in  Gand6,  to  make  short 
extracts  of  those  passages  from  its  contents  which  I  thought  of 
the  highest  interest  in  an  historical  and  geographical  point  of 
view. 

These  annals,  according  to  the  universal  statement  of  the  learn- 
ed people  of  Negroland,  were  written  by  a  distinguished  person 
of  the  name  of  A'hmed  Baba,  although  in  the  work  itself  that  in- 
dividual is  only  spoken  of  in  the  third  person ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  additions  had  been  made  to  the  book  by  another  hand ;  but 
on  this  point  I  can  not  speak  with  certainty,  as  I  had  not  suJficient 
time  to  read  over  the  latter  portion  of  the  work  with  the  necessary 
attention  and  care.  As  for  A'hmed  Baba,  we  know  firom  other 
interesting  documents  which  have  lately  come  to  light,t  that  he 
was  a  paan  of  great  learning,  considering  the  country  in  which  he 
was  bom,  having  composed  a  good  many  books  or  essays,  and 
instructed  a  considerable  number  of  pupils.  Moreover,  we  leam 
that  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  respectability,  so  that  even  after 
he  had  been  carried  away  prisoner  by  the  victorious  army  of  Mii- 
lay  A'hmed  el  Dh^hebi,  his  very  enemies  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  in  general,  re- 
garded him  with  the  highest  veneration.^ 

This  character  of  the  author  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee the  trustworthiness  of  his  history,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to 
go  back  into  the  past  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  from  the  oral 

♦  Cooley,  "  Ncjijroland  of  the  Arabs." 

t  Rerue  Africaine,  vol.  i.,  p.  287,  **Conquete  du  Soudan  par  les  Marocains," 
par  le  Baron  Macguckin  de  Slane.  Journal  Asiatique,  1855,  **  Literature  du 
Soudan/'  par  M.  le  Professor  Cherbonneau. 

X  This  character  is  most  strikingly  indicated  in  those  very  remarks  which  M.  le 
Baron  de  Slanc  has  published  in  the  notice  (see  preceding  note)  which  was  intend- 
ed to  depreciate  the  m?rit  of  A'hmcd  Baba  as  a  historian. 
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traditions  of  the  people  or  from  written  documents  of  an  older 
period :  for  that  the  beginning  of  his  annals,  like  that  of  every 
other  nation,  should  be  enveloped  in  a  certain  degree  of  mystery 
and  uncertainty  is  very  natural,  and  our  author  himself  is  prudent 
enough  to  pass  over  the  earlier  part  in  the  most  rapid  and  cursory 
manner,  only  mentioning  the  mere  name  of  each  king,  except  that 
he  states  the  prominent  facts  with  regard  to  the  founder  of  each 
dynasty.  Nay,  even  what  he  says  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
of  the  Za,  allowance  being  made  for  the  absurd  interpretation  of 
names,  which  is  usual  with  Arabs  and  Orientals  in  general,  and 
also  the  particulars  which  he  gives  with  regard  to  Kilun,  or  Kilnu, 
founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni,*  are  very  characteristic,  and 
certainly  true  in  the  main.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  found- 
er of  the  first  dynasty  immigrated  from  a  foreign  country — a  cir- 
cumstance which  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts — ^and  nothing  is 
more  probable  than  that  he  abolished  the  most  striking  features 
of  pagan  superstition,  namely,  the  worship  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
fish,  which  was  probably  the  famous  ayd,  or  Manatiis,  of  which  I 
have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,f  and  of  whose  habitat  in  the 
waters  of  the  Niger  I  shall  say  more  farther  on ;  while  *Ali  Kil- 
lun  succeeded  in  usurping  tie  royal  power  by  liberating  his 
country  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  kings  of  Melle,  who  had 
conquered  Songhay  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  Za- 
Kasl,  the  fifteenth  Idng  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Za,  about  the  year 
40O  of  the  Hejra,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  of 
our  era,  embraced  Islam,  and  was  the  first  Mohammedan  king  of 
Songhay.  No  man  who  studies  impartially  those  very  extracts 
which  I  have  been  able  to  make  from  the  manuscript,  in  great 
haste  and  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  and  which 
were  translated  and  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Leipsic  Ori- 
ental Society^  by  Mr.  Ealfe,  can  deny  that  they  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information.  But  the  knowledge  which  Eu- 
ropeans possessed  of  those  countries,  before  my  discoveries,  was 
so  limited  as  to  render  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of  my 
extracts,  which  are  intimately  related  to  localities  formerly  en- 
tirely unknown,  or  in  connection  with  historical  iacts  not  bet- 
ter ascertained,  difficult  of  comprehension.     But  with  the  light 

*  According  to  Leo,  this  djnasty  emigrated  from  Libya. 

f  Vol.  ii.,  p.  193. 

X  Joarnal  of  the  Leipsie  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  518. 
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now  shed  by  my  journey  and  my  researches  over  these  regions 
and  their  inhabitants,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the 
work  of  A'hmed  Baba  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  additions 
which  the  present  age  has  made  to  the  history  of  mankind,  in  a 
branch  which  was  formerly  almost  unknown. 

A'^hmed  Baba,  however,  limits  himself  to  the  records  of  the  po- 
litical relations  of  Songhay,  and  does  not  enter  into  any  ethno- 
logical questions,  leaving  us  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  original 
seats  of  the  tribe ;  for  while  in  general,  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger, 
the  towns  of  Tindirma  and  Dire  are  supposed  to  be  the  orginal 
seats  of  the  Songhay,  A'hmed  Baba  apparently  restricts  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Songhay  to  the  eastern  quarter  aroimd  Kiikiya, 
stating  distinctly*  that  the  town  of  Timbuktu  was  not  under  the 
authority  of  any  foreign  king  before  it  became  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  Kunkur-Miisa,  the  celebrated  King  of  Melle.  Yet 
from  this  statement  we  can  not  conclude  with  absolute  certainty 
that  the  banks  of  the  great  river  to  the  southwest  of  that  town 
were  not  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay  before  that  pe- 
riod ;  for  Timbuktu,  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  and  being 
founded  by  the  Tawarek  or  Im6shagh,  was  an  independent  place 
by  itself,  and  in  the  beginning  not  closely  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  surrounding  region.  It  might  easily  have  happened, 
therefore,  that  the  Songhay  language  was  not  at  all  spoken  in  Tim- 
buktu at  a  former  period,  without  any  conclusion  being  drawn  from 
this  circumstance  respecting  the  country  to  the  south  and  south- 
west of  the  river.  But  although,  according  to  Alimed  Baba's  ac- 
count, the  foundation  of  the  place  was  entirely  due  to  the  Im6- 
shagh,  it  is  probable  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  a  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  belonged  to  the  Songhay  nation  ;t  and  I 
rather  suppose,  therefore,  that  the  original  form  of  the  name  was 
the  Songhay  form  Tiimbutu,  from  whence  the  Im6ahagh  made 
Tumbytku,  which  was  afterward  changed  by  the  Arabs  into  Turn- 
buktu4 

♦  Jonrnal  of  the  Lcipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  625. 

t  "  The  palace  which  was  erected  in  Timbiiktu  was  called  *  m'aduk,*  or  'm'adu- 
gn.*  This  is  evidently  a  Mandingo  word,  meaning  the  ^  house  of  the  king;'  but  it 
was  certainly  called  so  in  the  language  of  the  conquerors,  and  not  in  that  of  the  na- 
tives, and  A'hmed  BiSbi  understands  the  former  when  he  says  that  the  building  was 
called  by  this  name  in  their  language." — Joum.  o/Leipsic  Oriental Soc,y  ix.,  p.  625. 

%  The  CI  sound  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name  is  the  only  original  one,  not  only 
in  the  Songhay,  but  also  in  the  Arabic  form ;  but  it  has  gradually  been  changed 
into  an  t,  and  almost  all  the  Arabs  at  the  present  time  pronounce  and  write  Tin- 

buktu,  »M^.«^* .    The  town  was  probably  so  called,  becanse  it  was  built  originally 
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But  the  series  of  chronological  facts  which  we  learn  from 
A^hmed  Baba,  or  from  other  sources,  I  shall  give  in  a  tabular 
form  in  the  Appendix.  Here  I  will  only  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  the  most  striking  facts,  and  make  some  general 
remarks  on  the  character  of  that  history. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  while  Islam  in  the  two  larger  west-  \ 
erly  kingdoms  which  flourished  previously  to  that  of  Songhay — 
I  mean  Ghana^  or  Ghanata,  and  Melle — ^had  evidently  emanated 
from  the  north,  and  especially  from  Sijilm^sa,  Songhay  appears  to 
have  been  civilized  from  the  other  side,  namely,  from  Egypt,  the  in- 
timate relation  with  which  is  proved  by  many  interesting  circum- 
stances, although,  in  a  political  respect,  it  could  only  adopt  the 
same  forms  of  government  which  had  been  developed  already  in 
Ghana  and  Melle ;  nay,  we  shall  find  even  some  of  the  same  titles. 
With  respect  to  Ghana,  we  learn  from  A'hmed  Baba  the  very  in- 
teresting fact*  that  twenty  kings  were  supposed  to  have  ruled  over 
that  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Mohammed  spread  the  new  creed . 
which  was  to  agitate  and  to  remodel  half  of  the  globe. 

The  kingdom  of  Songhay,  even  after  *Alf  Killun  had  made  it 
independent  of  Melle,  could  not  fail  to  remain  rather  weak  and 
insignificant,  as  even  Timbuktu,  and  probably  a  great  portion  of 
the  coimtry  to  the  east  of  that  town,  was  not  comprised  in  its 
limits :  nay,  it  even  appears  that  the  kingdom  was  still,  at  times, 
dependent  in  a  certain  degree  upon  Melle,  the  great  kingdom  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Niger ;  and  it  was  not  until  almost  150 
years  after  the  time  of  ^Ali  Killun  that  the  powerful  king  Sonni 
"All,  the  Sonni  J16\i  of  Leo  Afiicanus,  conquered  Timbuktu, 
wresting  it,  with  immense  slaughter,  A.H.  894,  A.D.  1488,  from 
the  hands  of  the  Tawarek,  who  had  themselves  conquered  it  from 
Melle.  This  king,  although  he  is  represented  by  all  the  learned 
men  of  Negroland  as  a  very  cruel  and  sanguinary  prince,  was  no 
doubt  a  great  conqueror;  for  although  it  was  he  who,  in  taking 
possession  of  this  town,  inflicted  upou  the  inhabitants  a  most  se% 
vere  punishment,  surpassing  even  the  horrors  which  had  accom- 
panied the  taking  of  the  town  by  the  King  of  M6si,  nevertheless 
it  was  he  also  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  great  importance 
which  Timbuktu  henceforth  obtained,  by  conquering  the  central 

in  a  hollow  or  cavity  in  the  sand-hills.  Tiimbutu  means  hole  or  womb  in  the  Son- 
j^haj  language  :  if  it  were  a  Tcmashight  word,  it  would  be  written  Ttnbuktu.  The 
name  is  generally  interpreted  by  Europeans,  weU  of  Buktu,  but  tin  has  nothing  to 
do  with  well.     See  vol.  i.,  p.  272,  note.  *  See  A'hmcd  Babri,  1.  c.  p.  526. 
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seat  of  the  old  empire  of  Ghauata,  and  thus  inducing  the  rich  mer- 
chants from  the  north,  who  had  formerly  been  trading  with  Bini 
or  Walata,  and  who  had  even  occasionally  resided  there,  to  trans- 
fer their  trade  to  Timbuktu  and  Gagho.  It  is  the  same  king,  no 
doubt,  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the 
reigns  of  Joao  and  Emmanuel,  sent  several  embassies  into  the  in- 
terior, not  only  to  Mcllc,*  which  at  that  time  had  already  greatly 
declined  in  power  and  importance,  but  also  to  Timbuktu,  where 
Sonni  'AH  seems  to  have  principally  resided ;  and  it  was  perhaps 
partly  on  accoimt  of  the  relations  which  he  entertained  with  the 
Christian  king  (to  whom  he  even  opened  a  trading  station  as  far 
inland  as  Wadan  or  Hoden),  besides  his  cruelty  against  the  chiefs 
of  religion,  that  the  Mohammedans  were  less  satisfied  with  his 
government ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  not  a  strict  Mo- 
hammedan. • 

It  was  Haj  Mohammed  A'skia  who  foimded  the  new  homony- 
mous dynasty  of  the  A'skia,  by  rising  against  his  liege  lord,  the 
son  of  Sonni  'All,  and,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  usurping  the 
royal  power ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  glorious  career  of  that 
great  conqueror,  we  may  fancy  we  can  see  in  the  unfortunate 
circumstances  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  that  king,  a  sort 
of  Divine  punishment  for  the  example  which  he  had  given  of 
revolt. 

We  have  seen  that  the  dynasty  of  the  Za,  of  which  that  of  the 
Sonni  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  continuation,  immigrated  from 
abroad ;  and  it  is  a  circumstance  of  the  highest  interest  to  see 
king  Mohammed  A'skia — ^perhaps  the  greatest  sovereign  that 
ever  ruled  over  Negroland — who  was  a  native  of  this  very  coun- 
try, bom  in  the  island  of  N^ni,  a  little  below  Sinder,  in  the  Niger, 
setting  us  an  example  of  the  highest  degree  of  development  of 
which  negroes  are  capable.  For,  while  Sonni  'All,  like  his  fore- 
fathers, still  belonged  to  that  family  of  foreign  settlers  who  either 
/Munc  from  Yemen,  according  to  the  current  tradition,  or,  as  L* 
more  credible,  immigrated  from  Libya,  as  Leo  states,  the  dynasty 
of  the  A  skia  was  entirely  of  native  descent ;  and  it  is  the  more 
remarkable,  if  we  consider  that  this  king  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration  by  the  most  learned  and  rigid  Mohamme- 
dans, while  Sonni  'Alf  had  rendered  himself  so  odious,  that  people 

*  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  map  published  at  Strasburg  in  the  rear  1513,  the 
kingdom  of  Melle  appears  under  the  name  of  Rcgnnm  Mnsa  Mclle  de  Ginoria. 
Atlas  of  Santarcm,  pi.  No.  13. 
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did  not  know  liow  to  give  full  vent  to  their  indignation  in  heap- 
ing the  most  opprobrious  epithets  upon  him. 

It  is  of  no  small  interest  to  a  person  who  endeavors  to  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  various  races  of  mankind,  to  observe 
how,  during  the  time  when  the  Portuguese,  carried  away  by  the 
most  heroic  enterprise  and  the  most  praiseworthy  energy,  having 
gradually  discovered  and  partly  taken  possession  of  the  whole  west- 
em  coast  of  Africa,  and  having  at  length  doubled  its  southernmost 
promontory,  under  the  guidance  of  Almeida  and  Albuquerque, 
founded  their  Indian  empire,  that  at  this  same  time  a  negro  king 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent  not  only  extended  his  conquests 
far  and  wide,  from  the  centre  of  Hausa  almost  to  the  borders  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  pagan  country  of  Mosi,  in  12°  northern 
latitude,  as  far  as  Tawat  to  the  south  of  Morocco,  but  also  gov- 
erned the  subjected  tribes  with  justice  and  equity,  causing  well- 
being  and  comfort  to  spring  up  every  where  within  the  borders  of 
his  extensive  dominions,*  and  introducing  such  of  the  institutions 
of  Mohanmiedan  civilization  as  he  considered  might  be  useful  to 
his  subjects.  It  is  only  to  be  lamented  that,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  historical  records,  while  we  are  tolerably  well  informed  as 
to  the  warlike  proceedings  of  this  king,  it  is  merely  from  circum- 
stances which  occasionally  transpire  and  are  slightly  touched 
upon,  that  we  can  draw  conclusions  as  to  the  interior  condition 
of  his  empire ;  and,  on  this  point,  I  wiU  make  a  few  observations, 
before  I  proceed  to  the  causes  which  rendered  the  foundation  of 
this  empire  so  unstable. 

In  a  former  part  of  my  researches  I  have  entered  into  the  his- 
tory and  polity  of  the  empire  of  B6mu,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  with  the  latter  that  of  the  Songhay  empire,  which  at- 
tained the  zenith  of  its  power  just  at  the  time  when  Bornu  likc- 

♦  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Leo,  who  visited  Negroland  just  at  the  tima 
when  this  prince  was  aspirinp  to  power,  and  who  miLst  have  written  the  greater 
part  of  what  he  relates  of  him  and  his  conquests  from  infomation  which  he  had  re- 
ceived after  he  had  left  the  country,  should  treat  this  usurper,  whose  identity  with 
his  Ischia  can  not  be  doubtful,  with  very  little  indulj:^nce ;  and  it  even  seems  as  if 
he  purposely  intended  to  give  a  bad  interpretation  to  every  thing  which  the  king 
undertook,  a  fact  which  is  clearly  evident  from  what  he  relates  with  regard  to  his 
proceedings  in  Hausa.  That  the  taxes  imposed  by  him  upon  his  subjects  may  have 
been  heavy,  I  concede  may  be  true,  as  without  a  considerable  revenue  he  was  not 
able  to  keep  up  a  strong  military  force ;  but  at  least  they  evidently  must  have  been 
mach  less  than  they  were  in  the  time  of  Sonni  'All,  when  almost  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  engaged  in  war.  We  find  a  very  heavy  duty  upon  salt,  from  f*nch 
load  £o. 
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wise,  having  recovered,  in  consequence  of  the  energy  and  warlike 
spirit  of  the  king  'AH  Ghajid^ni,  from  the  wounds  inflicted  upon 
it  by  the  loss  of  Kanem,  the  desperate  struggle  with  the  tribe  of 
the  Soy,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars,  attained  its  most  glorious 
period  during  the  reign  of  the  two  Edris,  in  the  course  of  the  six- 
teenth century  of  our  era. 

In  instituting  such  a  comparison  between  these  two  extensive 
kingdoms  of  Negroland  we  soon  discover  that  the  Songhay  em- 
pire, although  Ukewise  stated  to  be  foimded  by  a  Libyan  dy- 
nasty, was  far  more  despotic  than  its  eastern  rival ;  and  it  is  in 
vain  that  we  here  look  either  for  a  divan  of  twelve  great  officers, 
forming  a  powerful  and  highly  influential  aristocracy,  or  that 
eclectic  form  of  choosing  a  successor,  both  of  which  we  find  in 
Bomu :  nay,  not  even  the  office  of  a  vizier  meets  our  eye,  as  we  pe- 
ruse the  tolerably  rich  annals  of  A'hmed  Baba.  We  find,  no  doubt, 
powerful  officers  also  in  the  Songhay  empire,  as  must  naturally 
be  the  case  in  a  large  kingdom ;  but  these  appear  to  have  been 
merely  governors  of  provinces,  whom  the  king  installed  or  de- 
posed at  his  pleasure,  and  who  exercised  no  influence  upon  the  in- 
ternal affiiirs  of  the  kingdom,  except  when  it  was  plunged  into 
civil  war. 

These  governors  bore  generally  the  title  of"  farma"  or  "  fer6ng," 
a  title  which  is  evidently  of  Mandingo  origin,*  and  was  tradition- 
ally derived  from  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  Melle,  while 
the  native  Songhay  title  of  "  koy  "  appears  to  be  used  only  in  or- 
der to  denote  officers  of  certain  provinces  which  originally  were 
more  intimately  related  to  Songhay ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  Governor  of  Timbuktu  or  Tiimbutu  is  con- 
stantly called  Tumbutu-koy,  and  is  only  once  called  Tiimbutu- 
mangha.t  Besides  this  province,  those  which  we  find  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  A'hmed  Baba  are  the  following,  going  from  east 
to  west : — Dendi,  or,  as  it  is  now  generally  called,  DtSndina,  the 
country  between  Kcbbi  and  Say,t  which  I  have  described  in  the 
account  of  my  own  journey,  and  which  seems  to  have  contained  a 
Songhay  population  from  tolerably  ancient  times,  at  least  before 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century;  but  we  find  none  of  the 

*  See  Cooley,  "Negroland/'  p.  75,  n.  26,  and  p.  77,  n.  28. 

t  Journal  of  the  Lcipsic  Oriental  Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  654.  If  there  be  no  mis- 
take, there  was  a  **koy  "  as  well  as  a  "farma  "  in  some  of  the  proTinces,  such  a» 
Bara. 

t  A  governor  of  the  town  of  SiCy  is  perhaps  indicated  under  the  title  of  S^y-well 
— Ibid.,  J).  r>riO. 
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three  divisions  of  this  important  province  specified,  not  even  Ken- 
ga  or  Zagha.  This  is  to  bo  regretted,  as  they  appear  to  have  been 
of  ancient  origin,  and  as  their  history,  especially  that  of  Zagha, 
which  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  more  celebrated 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  would  be 
highly  interesting. 

The  country  from  hence  toward  the  capital  we  never  find  com- 
prised by  A'hmed  Baba  under  a  general  name,  nor  do  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  Zaberma  or  Zdrma,  which  I  therefore  conclude 
to  be  of  more  recent  origin,  although  that  country,  at  present  so 
named,  was  evidently  comprised  in  the  kingdom  of  Songhay. 
West  of  Gagho,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  next  find  the  prov- 
ince of  Banku  or  Bengu,*  which  evidently  comprised  that  part 
of  the  river  which  is  studded  with  islands,  as  we  find  the  inspector 
of  the  harbor  of  Kabara  taking  refuge  in  the  district  of  Banku, 
with  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  after  the  capture  of  the  town  by  the 
people  of  Morocco.  Passing  then  by  the  province  of  Bantal,  the 
limits  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  we  come  to  the 
province  of  Bel  or  Bal,  which  evidently  comprised  the  country  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  round  about  Timbuktu,  and  perhaps 
some  distance  westward ;  but  without  including  that  town  itself, 
which  had  a  governor  of  its  own,  nor  even  the  harbor  of  Kabara, 
which  at  that  time  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  placed  under 
the  inspection  of  a  special  officer  or  "farma,"  who,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  subjected  in  a  certain  degree  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Bal-m'a,  or  the  Governor  of  Bal,  who  was  able  to  call  him  to  ac- 
countf  The  governor  of  the  province  of  Bal,  who  bore  the  pe- 
culiar title  of  "  Bal-m'a,"  a  word  likewise  of  Mandingo  origin,  m'a 
corresponding  to  the  Songhay  word  "  koy,"  seems  to  have  been 
of  great  importance  in  a  military  respect,  while  in  a  moral  point 
of  view  the  governor  of  the  town  of  Timbuktu  enjoyed  perhaps 
greater  authority,  and  the  c^ce  of  the  Tiimbutu-koy  seems  always 
to  have  been  filled  by  a  kamed  man  or  fakih,  proving  that  this 
town  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  seat  of  learning;  and  that 
the  fakih  who  governed  the  town  of  Timbuktu  possessed  great 
power  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  A'hmed  Baba  mentions  it  as 
as  a  proof  of  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  Al  Hadi,  the  Goverjior 

*  That  Banku  lay  between  Timbilktu  and  Ghigo  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  tbe> 
Rovemor  of  that  province  fled  to  Gagho,  when  Mohammed  Sadik,  the  GoYcmor  of 
Bel  or  Bal,  marched  npon  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

t  See  the  account  in  the  Joomal  of  the  Lcipsic  Oriental  Society,  ]>k.8i5. 
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of  Tindfnna,  that  lie  did  not  go  in  person  to  the  kadhi  to  pay  him 
his  compliments. 

Proceeding  then  westward  from  Bal  and  Timbuktu,  we  come  to 
the  very  important  province  of  Kiirmina,  with  the  capital  Tindir- 
ma,  which  very  often  served  as  a  residence  for  the  king  himself, 
and  became  the  chosen  seat  of  A'skia  Daiid.  The  importance  of 
this  province  of  Kiirmina  seems  to  have  been  based,  not  merely 
upon  its  military  strength  and  populousness,  but  upon  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  to  supply  Songhay  Proper,  together  with  its 
two  large  towns  of  Gagho  and  Kiikia,  with  grain ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently on  this  account  that  the  governor  of  that  province  is  on  one 
occasion  called  the  store-keeper  and  provider  of  the  king.*  South- 
west from  the  province  of  Kiirmina  there  were  two  provinces, 
Dirmaf  and  Bara,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine,  except  that  we  know  that  Bara  must  have  lain  rather 
along  the  southeasterly  branch  of  the  river,  while  Dirma,  having 
probably  derived  this  name  from  the  town  of  Dfre,  is  most  likely 
to  be  sought  for  on  the  northwesterly  branch,  although  CailUe 
places  Diriman,  as  he  calls  it,  south  of  the  river.  The  province 
or  district  of  Sha'aJ  may  probably  be  identical  with  the  district 
round  the  important  town  of  S'a,  situated  a  short  distance  to  the 
northeast  of  the  lake  Debu,  and  of  which  fiarther  notice  will  be 
taken  in  the  itineraries.  Proceeding  farther  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, we  have  the  province  of  Masina,  a  name  which,  under  the 
form  of  Masin,  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century  by  El  Bekri,§  but  the  limits  of  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  define,  although  it  is  clear  that  its  central  part  com- 
prises the  islands  formed  by  the  different  branches  of  the  river, 
the  Mayo  balldo  and  the  Mayo  ghanndo  or  dhanneo,  and  proba- 
bly comprised  in  former  times  the  ancient  and  most  important 
town  of  Zagha,  the  chief  scat  of  Tekrur,  which  Haj  Mohammed 
A'skia  had  conquered  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  It  is  pecu- 
liar, however,  and  probably  serves  to  show  the  preponderance  of 
the  element  of  the  Fiilbe  in  Masina,  where  they  seem  to  have  es- 

♦  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  641 :  **  Then  he  made  Eishya 
fer^ng  of  Kiirmina,  and  pave  him  the  office  of  mezr'a  fJj^* 

t  It  is  not  improbable  that  Dirma  was  originally  the  name  or  title  of  the  Groremor 
of  Dire,  as  Balm'a  was  that  of  the  Governor  of  Bal,  and  that  it  was  in  after-times 
conferred  upon  the  province  of  which  he  was  the  mler. — Caillif^  vol.  ii.,  p.  29. 

X  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  644. 

§  £1  Bekrf,  cd.  Macguckin  de  Slane,  p.  160 :  ^jr^^U  u.^ 
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tablislied  themselves  from  very  ancient  times,  that  the  governor 
of  this  province  bore  the  title  of  Masina-mangha,  instead  of  Ma- 
sina-farma. 

To  the  northwest  of  Masina,  we  have  the  province  of  Baghena, 
which  comprised  the  central  portion  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Ghana  or  Ghanata,  and  the  important  town  of  Biru  or  Walata, 
which,  before  Timbuktu  rose  to  greater  importance,  that  is  to  say, 
before  the  time  of  Sonni  'All,  was  the  great  centre  of  commerce 
in  this  part  of  Negroland.  The  province  of  Baghena  was  also  of 
considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  situation,  bordering,  as 
it  did,  closely  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  empire  of  Melle,  which, 
at  this  time,  formed  almost  the  only  portion  that  remained  of  that 
vast  empire,  and  which  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  Songhay 
in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Even  the  Im6shagh  or 
Tawarek  became  tributaries. 

South  of  the  river  two  other  provinces  are  mentioned  by  ATi- 
med  Baba,  namely,  the  province  of  H6mbori,  which  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  was  also  called  Tondi,  or  El  Hajri,  and  Bur- 
gu,*  or  rather  Barba,  though  the  latter  country  was  apparently 
never  entirely  subjected. 

The  governors  of  these  provinces  were  certainly  possessed  of 
considerable  power,  and  belonging,  as  they  did  in  general,  to  the 
royal  family,  exercised  a  very  prejudicial  influence  upon  the  des- 
tinies of  the  empire,  as  at  the  same  time  the  central  government 
became  weak  and  debilitated.  The  Governor  of  Ktirmina,  espe- 
cially, conscious  of  the  important  influence  and  the  rich  character 
of  his  province,  was  very  prone  to  mutiny  and  revolt.  For  as  it 
was  certainly  a  great  advance  in  the  scale  of  civilization  that  it 
was  not  customary  among  the  Songhay  to  murder  the  younger 
brothers  of  the  newly-elected  king,  or  to  render  them  incapable 
of  aspiring  to  the  royal  dignity  by  depriving  them  of  their  sight 
(as  is  still  the  custom  in  Waday),  or  in  some  other  manner  dis- 
abling them ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  no  doubt  very  preju- 
dicial to  the  stability  of  the  empire  that  so  many  royal  princes 
were  constantly  installed  as  governors  of  powerftd  provinces,  some 

♦  In  the  passage  (Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society),  p.  646,  in  the  serenth 
line,  a  second  ^^  is  added  by  mistake.  The  name  can  not  be  read  as  Burgu-koy, 
OS  aU  the  parties  composing  the  army  of  the  pretender  Mohammed  e*  Sadik,  are 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  people  of  the  west,  while  Borgu  is  situated  at  the  S.E. 
frontier  of  Songhay;  nay,  it  is  quite  clear,  from  page  547,  that  the  Barakoy  is 
meant,  and  not  the  Burgu-koy. 
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of  them  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  the  capital  Such  a  gov- 
ernment could  only  prosper  under  the  rule  of  a  powerful  king,  such 
as  Mohammed  el  Haj  A'skia  was  during  his  most  vigorous  period. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the  government  of  Songhay  was 
far  more  despotic  than  that  of  Bornu,  where,  as  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  relate,*  the  election  of  a  new  king  from  among  the  royal 
princes  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  three  electors,  themselves 
chosen  from  the  most  trustworthy  men  of  the  country ;  while  the 
kings  of  Songhay  appear  originally  to  have  designated  their  own 
successor  among  the  royal  princes,  there  being  even  an  establish- 
ed dignity  of  something  like  an  heir-apparent  or  crown-prince, 
with  the  title  of  "  fer^ng-mangha  :"f  but  this  principle,  as  is  natu- 
rally the  case  in  barbaric  states  without  any  written  constitution, 
was  only  observed  as  long  as  the  king  exercised  paramount  au- 
thority, while  we  see  in  other  cases  the  army  or  even  a  powerful 
governor  choosing  a  successor,  as  that  of  Dendi,  who  deposed 
Mohammed  Bankori  and  installed  in  his  place  A'skia  Ism'ail. 

As  I  stated  before,  we  do  not  even  find  in  Songhay  a  regular 
vizier ;  but  we  find  a  sort  of  treasurer  in  the  person  of  the  "  kha- 
tfb,"  that  is  to  say  the  imam  who  preaches  before  the  congregation 
every  Friday.  Thus  we  find  the  great  Haj  Mohammed  A'skia 
taking  the  whole  of  the  money  which  he  thought  necessary  for 
his  royal  pilgrimage,  viz.,  800,000  mithkals,  out  of  the  royal 
treasury,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Khatib  'Omar  4  but  we 
even  find,  in  another  passage,  the  same  khatfb  authorized  to  lib- 
erate a  princely  prisoner;  and  from  a  third  passage§  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  khatib  in  Gagho  exercised  the  same  authority  as 
the  kadhi  in  Timbuktu,  although  we  find  a  kadhi  besides  him  in 
the  capital. 

There  appears  to  have  been  an  established  state  prison  in  Son- 
ghay, namely,  in  a  place  called  Kantii,  the  exact  situation  of 
which,  however,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain.     This 

*  Vol.  ii.,  p.  27. 

t  The  exact  meaning  of  the  title  *'ferdng-mangho,"  and  the  authority  with 
which  it  was  invested,  are  not  quite  clear ;  for  although  there  is  little  doubt  that 
"ferdng-mangha"  signifies  "great  prince,"  it  is  remarkable  that  on  various  occa- 
sions we  find  two  "  fereng-mangha"  instead  of  one ;  and  it  is  stated  of  Mohammed 
Ban  A'skfa,  that  he  expressly  designated  two  (J.  O.  S.,  p.  545).  Moreover,  we 
find  that  neither  of  these  two  was  taken  into  account  in  appointing  a  successor 
(lb.,  p.  546).  But  another  passage  (K).,  p.  552)  is  not  less  clear,  stating  plainly 
that,  the  ferdng-mangha  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  the  A'skfa  named  another 
prince  as  his  successor,  implying  clearly  the  identity  of  the  title  "fereng-mangha" 
with  that  of  heir-apparent.        J  Joum.  Leips.  Orient.  Soc.  p.  638.       §  lb.,  p.  655. 
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prison  could  not  fail  to  become  of  great  importance  as  the  dissen- 
sions and  feuds  in  the  royal  family  increased ;  and  there  appears 
to  be  no  doubt  that  at  times  it  was  quite  full  of  royal  prisoners, 
and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  various  assassin- 
ations which  occurred  there,  fully  corresponded  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Tower  in  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  no  doubt  that  po- 
lygamy, with  its  consequent  intrigues  in  the  harim,  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  speedy  decline  of  the  Songhay  empire  from  the  high 
position  it  had  attained  under  the  rule  of  Sonni  All  and  Haj  Mo- 
hammed A'skia.  The  large  number  of  ambitious  children  that 
A'skia  Dtiud,  the  most  peaceful  of  the  Songhay  rulers,  left  behind 
him,  seems  especially  to  have  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
this  speedy  decline ;  but  the  example  had  been  set  by  that  ruler 
himself,  who,  having  no  other  claims  to  the  royal  dignity  than 
bis  talent  and  energy,  revolted  against  his  liege  lord,  whom  he 
conquered  and  supplanted,  but  had  himself  to  endure  the  misfor- 
tune of  being  persecuted,  and  finally  dethroned  in  his  old  age,  by 
his  own  son  Miisa. 

On  the  subject  of  the  manners  and  customs  and  the  state  of  so- 
ciety in  Songhay  during  its  period  of  power  we  find  but  httle  in 
the  short  extracts  which  I  was  able  to  make  from  the  history  of 
ATimed  Baba ;  still  a  few  hints  as  to  some  remarkable  usages  are 
to  be  gleaned  from  them.  Islam,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been 
adopted  by  the  royal  family  at  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury of  our  era ;  but  we  Icam  from  the  eminent  Andalusian  ge- 
ographer El  Bekri,  who  finished  his  work  on  Africa  in  the  year 
IOQZt  that  while  the  king  was  a  Moslim  by  law,  receiving  at  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  as  emblems  of  his  authority,  a  sword,  ring, 
and  a  copy  of  the  Kuran,  which  were  said  to  have  been  sent  by 
an  Emir  el  Miimenin  (from  Egypt),  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, even  of  the  capital,  at  that  time,  were  still  addicted  to 
paganism  ;*  and  we  may  fairly  conclude,  from  the  description  of 
IjCO  Africanus  and  from  what  we  observe  in  Negroland  at  the 
present  day,  that  even  during  the  time  of  the  A'skias  the  greater 
part  of  the  natives  of  the  country  were  idolaters,  at  least  in  heart 
and  superstitious  usages.  However,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  had 
received  in  more  ancient  times  several  institutions  from  the 
Egyptians,  with  whom,  I  have  no  doubt,  they  maintained  an  in- 
tercourse, by  means  of  the  energetic  inhabitants  of  Aujila,t  from 
a  relatively  ancient  period ;  and  among  these  institutions  I  feel 

*  El  Bekr{,  cd.  de  Slanc,  p.  183.        f  Sco  ElEdrfsi,  trans.  Jaubcit,  L,  p.  288. 
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justified  in  reckoning  tlie  great  care  which  the  Songhay  bestowed 
upon  their  dead.  We  see  that  even  those  among  their  kings  who 
died  in  the  very  remotest  part  of  the  empire  were  transported 
with  the  greatest  trouble  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  be  buried 
there  with  due  ceremony.  For  instance,  Sonni  'All  had  died  in 
Gurma ;  but  his  sons,  who  accompanied  him  on  the  expedition, 
took  out  his  entrails,  and  filled  his  inside  with  honey,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  preserved  from  putrefaction.*  The  remains  'of 
A'skfa  Daiid  were  transported  all  the  way  from  Tindirma  to 
Gagho  in  a  boat.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  slaughter  of  distin- 
guished enemies,  we  find  strict  orders  given  to  perform  toward 
them  the  ceremonies  usual  with  the  dead. 

The  attention  thus  bestowed  upon  the  dead  seems  not  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  Islam,  but  appears 
rather  to  have  been  traditionally  handed  down  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  adoption  of  Islam 
exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  civilization  of  these 
people,  and  we  even  find  a  Medreseh  mentioned  in  Gagho,f  an 
establishment  the  institution  of  which  we  have  probably  to  assign 
to  El  Ilaj  Mohammed,  who,  while  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  so- 
licited the  advice  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Egypt,  and  especially 
that  of  the  Sheikh  Jelal  e'  dfn  e*  Soyiiti,  as  to  the  best  method  of 
propagating  the  Mohammedan  religion  in  his  own  coimtry. 

The  influence  of  learning  and  study,  even  in  the  royal  family, 
is  apparent  enough  from  the  example  of  the  pretender  Moham- 
med Bankorf,t  who,  when  on  his  march  to  Gagho,  ready  to  fight 
the  King  el  Haj  A'skia,  was  induced  by  the  Kadhi  of  Timbuktu, 
whom  he  by  chance  visited,  to  give  up  his  ambitious  designs  for 
a  quiet  course  of  study,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  disappoint- 
ment of  his  army,  who  expected  to  be  led  by  him,  in  a  bloody 
contest,  to  power  and  wealth.  A'hmed  Baba  himself,  the  author 
of  the  history  of  Songhay,  who  gives  a  long  list  of  learned  na- 
tives of  Negroland,  may  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  learning 
in  Timbuktu  at  that  time.    He  had  a  library  of  1600  books. 

A  great  deal  of  commerce  was  carried  on  in  Songhay  during 
the  dominion  of  the  A'skias,  especially  in  the  towns  of  Gagho 
and  Kukiya ;  the  latter  being,  as  it  appears,  the  especial  market 
for  gold  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  Salt, 
too,  was  the  staple  commodity,  while  shells  already  at  that  time 

♦  Journal  of  the  Lcipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  632. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  627,  from  the  year  98G  A.H.  %  Ibid.,  p.  641. 
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constituted  the  general  currency  of  the  market;  not,  however, 
the  same  kind  of  shells  that  are  used  at  present,  but  a  different 
sort,  which  were  introduced  from  Persia ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that^  even  at  that  time,  almost  all  the  luxuries  of  the  Arabs  found 
their  way  into  this  part  of  Negroland.  That  Timbuktu,  also, 
since  the  decline  of  Biru  or  Walata,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  formed  an  important  place  for  foreign  commerce, 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  merchants  of  Ghadames,  even  at 
the  taking  of  the  town  by  the  Basha  Jodar,  inhabited  the  same 
quarter  as  at  the  present  day. 

We  also  see,  from  Leo's  account,*  that  the  King  of  Songhay 
was  obliged  to  spend  a  great  proportion  of  his  revenue  in  the 
purchase  of  horses  from  Barbary,  by  means  of  which  he  improved 
the  native  breed,  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  in  B(5mu,  cavalry 
constituting  the  principal  military  strength  of  countries  in  the 
state  of  civilization  which  prevails  in  Negroland.  We  also  find 
coats  of  mail  mentioned,  as  well  as  brass  helmets;  but  no  allusion 
is  made  to  even  a  single  musketeer,  nor  is  the  use  of  any  fire- 
arms intimated  by  A'hmed  Baba,  although  he  distinctly  describes 
several  engagements  and  even  single  combats.  It  was  this  cir- 
cumstance which  secured  to  the  small  army  sent  by  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  a  superiority  which  could  not  be  contested  by  any 
numbers  which  the  last  A'skia,  ruling  over  a  kingdom  of  vast  ex- 
tent, but  undermined  by  intrigues  and  civil  war,  was  able  to  op- 
pose to  it;  and  we  must  not  conclude  from  this  circumstance 
that  an  army  of  4000  men  was  a  great  thing  at  that  time  in  point 
of  niunbers,  for  the  kings  of  Negroland,  at  least  those  of  Songhay 
and  Bdmu,  at  that  period,  were  able  to  raise  greater  armies  than 
any  of  the  present  kings  of  those  regions  could  bring  together, 
and  we  hear  of  an  army  of  140,000  men. 

The  circumstance  of  the  kings  of  Songhay  not  having  procured 
at  that  time — ^the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era — even 
the  smallest  number  of  fire-arms,  is  remarkable,  if  we  compare 
with  it  the  fact  which  I  have  dwelt  upon  in  its  proper  place,t  that 
Edris  A'lawoma,  the  King  of  Bomu,  who  ruled  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  possessed  a  considerable  number  of  mus- 
kets. The  cannon  which  was  found  among  the  Songhay  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  Moroccains  had,  I  have  no  doubt> 
formed  part  of  the  present  which  the  Portuguese  had  forwarded 
to  A'skia  Musa,  as  we  shall  farther  see  in  detail  in  the  chrono- 
*  Leo  Africanns,  L  vii.,  c.  3.  t  VoL  ii.,  p.  698. 
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logical  tables;  but  the  fact  of  the  enemy  having  found  this  piece 
of  ordnance  among  the  spoil  of  the  capital,  and  not  in  the  thick 
of  the  battle,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Songhay  did  not  know 
how  to  use  it.  As  for  the  matchlocks,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  are  preserved  in  Gagho,  and  of  which,  by  some  accident,  I 
did  not  obtain  a  sight,  they  belonged  originally  to  the  very  con- 
querors from  3f  orocco,  who  afterward,  as  Ruma,  formed  a  sta- 
tionaiy  garrison,  and  even  a  certain  aristocratical  body,  in  all  the 
chief  towns  of  the  kingdom. 

Side  by  side  with  a  certain  degree  of  civilization,  no  doubt, 
many  barbarous  customs  were  retained,  such  as  the  use  of  the  lash, 
which  in  other  parts  of  Negroland  we  find  rarely  employed,  except 
in  the  case  of  slaves,  but  which  in  Songhay  we  see  made  use  of 
constantly,  even  in  the  case  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank ;  and 
instances  occur,  as  in  that  of  the  instigator  of  the  revolt  of 
El  Hadi  under  the  King  el  Haj,  of  persons  being  flogged  to 
death.* 

It  is  certainly  a  memorable  fact,  of  which  people  in  Europe 
had  scarcely  any  idea,  that  a  ruler  of  Morocco,  at  the  time  when 
Spain  had  attained  its  highest  degree  of  power  under  Philip  II. 
and  was  filled  with  precious  metals,  should  open  an  access  to  an 
extensive  and  rich  country,  from  whence  to  procure  himself  an 
unlimited  supply  of  gold,  to  the  surprise  of  all  the  potentates  of 
Europe.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  soldiery,  by  means  of  which  Miilay  Hamed  subdued  that  far- 
distant  kingdom  and  who  were  left  as  a  garrison  in  the  con- 
quered towns,  intermarrying  with  the  females  of  the  country,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Portuguese  did  in  India,  managed  to  rule 
those  extensive  regions  by  themselves,  even  long  aft;er  they  had 
ceased  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
whose  soldiers  these  Ruma  originally  had  been,  Ruma  or  Erma 
being  the  plural  form  of  Rami,  "shooter,"  or  "sharp-shooter;" 
and  although  they  appear  never  to  have  formed  a  compact  body 
ruled  by  a  single  individual,  but  rather  a  number  of  small  aristo- 
cratic communities,  the  Ruma  in  Timbuktu  having  scarcely  any 
connection  with  those  in  Baghena,  nay,  probably  not  even  with 
those  in  Bamba  and  Gagho,  yet  superior  discipline  enabled  them 
to  keep  their  place.  The  nationality  of  these  Ruma  puzzled  me 
a  long  time,  while  I  was  collecting  information  on  these  regions 
in  the  countries  farther  eastward ;  and  they  have  lately  attracted 
*  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  p.  6i3. 
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the  attention  of  the  French  traveler  Raffenel,*  during  his  journey 
to  Kaarta,  when  he  learned  so  much  about  a  people,  whom  he 
calls  "  Arama,"  that  he  supposed  them  to  be  a  distinct  tribe,  al- 
though the  vocabulary  which  he  collected  of  their  idiom  shows 
it  to  be  nothing  but  a  slight  variety  of  the  Songhay  language. 
However,  it  is  clear  that  under  such  circumstances  the  dominion 
exercised  by  this  set  of  half-castes  could  not  but  be  of  a  very  pre- 
carious character ;  and  after  a  protracted  struggle  with  the  smaller 
tribes  around  they  have  been  entirely  crushed  by  the  Tawarek, 
and  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Songhay  form  at  present  an  integral 
part  of  the  degraded  native  population,  although  they  have  pre- 
served their  name  of  Ruma,  or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pro- 
nounced, Rumma,  and  still  claim  a  sort  of  moral  ascendency. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  sketch,  and  become  still 
more  apparent  from  the  chronological  tables  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  that  Timbuktu  has  rather  unjustly  figured  in  Europe  as 
the  centre  and  the  capital  of  a  great  Negro  empire,  while  it  never 
acted  more  than  a  secondary  part,  at  least  in  earlier  times ;  and 
this  character  evidently  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Ebn  Batii- 
ta's  journey,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  on  ac- 
count of  Timbuktu  becoming  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning 
and  Mohammedan  worship,  and  owing  to  the  noble  character  of 
its  buildings,  well  deserving  to  rank  as  a  city  or  "  medfna,"  a  title 
which  the  capital  itself  perhaps  never  deserved,  it  always  enjoyed 
great  respect,  even  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  latter; 
and  after  Gagho  or  Gogo  had  relapsed  into  insignificance,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conquest  by  the  Ruma  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Timbuktu,  on  account  of  its  greater  proximity  to  Mo- 
rocco, became  the  more  important  place,  where  gradually  the  lit- 
tle commerce  which  stUl  remained  in  that  distracted  region  of  the 
Niger  was  concentrated.  But,  nevertheless,  during  the  age  of 
anarchy  which  succeeded  to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Ruma,  and  owing  to  the  oppression  from  the  Tawarek  tribes  on 
the  one  side  and  the  Bambara  and  Fiilbe  on  the  other,  the  state 
of  afiairs  could  not  be  very  settled ;  and  the  town,  shaken  as  it 
was  to  its  very  base  by  that  fearful  struggle  of  the  inhabitants 
with  the  Kadhi  Mustapha,  with  massacre,  rapine,  and  conflagra- 
tion following  in  its  train,  could  not  but  decline  greatly  from  its 
former  splendor ;  yet  under  the  alternately  predominating  influ- 

♦  Sec  Raffenel,  Noureau  Voyage  dans  le  pays  des  Nbgres  (made  in  1847),  Paris, 
1856,  vol.  ii.,  p.  849,  et  seq.;  the  Vocabulary,  ibid.,  p.  899,  et  seq. 
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ence  of  paganism,  represented  most  strongly  by  the  warlike  tribe 
of  the  Bambara,  and  of  Mohammedanism  represented  by  the  Arab 
tribes,*  it  struggled  on,  till  in  consequence  of  its  being  conquered 
by  the  Fulbe  of  Masina,  in  the  year  1826,  a  few  months  before 
the  unfortunate  Major  Laing  succeeded  in  reaching  the  town,  it 
was  threatened  with  the  loss  of  all  its  commerce.  For  these  peo- 
ple, owing  to  the  impulse  given  to  Mohammedanism  in  this  part 
of  Negroland  by  their  countryman  'Othman  dan  F6diye,t  had 
become  far  more  fanatical  champions  of  the  faith  than  the  Arabs 
and  Moors ;  and  treating  the  inhabitants  of  the  newly-conquered 
city,  as  well  as  the  foreigners  who  used  to  visit  it,  with  extreme 
rigor,  according  to  the  prejudices  which  they  had  imbibed,  they 
could  not  fail  to  ruin  almost  the  whole  commercial  activity  of  the 
place.  Their  oppression  was  not  confined  to  the  pagan  traders, 
the  Wangarawa,  who  carry  on  almost  the  whole  commerce  with 
the  countries  south  of  the  Niger,  but  extended  even  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan merchants  from  the  north,  especially  the  traders  from 
Tawat  and  Ghadames,  against  whom  the  Morocco  merchants,  in- 
stigated by  a  feeling  of  petty  rivalry,  succeeded  in  directing  their 
rancor.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  oppression,  especially  after 
a  farther  increase  of  the  Fulbe  party  in  the  year  1831,  that  the 
Ghadamsiye  people  induced  the  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  the  elder 
brother  of  El  Bakay,  and  successor  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  to  remove 
his  residence  from  the  hille  or  hillet  e'  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  in 
A'zawad,  half  a  day's  journey  from  the  well  Bel  Mehan,  to  Tim- 
buktu. Thus  we  find  in  this  distracted  place  a  third  power  step- 
ping in  between  the  Fulbe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tawarek  on 
the  other,  and  using  the  power  of  the  latter,  as  far  as  their  want 
of  centralization  allowed,  against  the  overbearing  character  of  the 
former.  In  consequence  of  this  continued  collision  the  Tawarek 
drove  the  Fiilbe  completely  out  of  the  town  about  the  year  1844, 
when  a  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  the  latter  were  either  slain  or  drowned.  But  the 
victory  of  the  Tawarek  was  of  no  avail,  and  only  plunged  the  dis- 
tracted to\vn  in  greater  misery ;  for,  owing  to  its  peculiar  situation 

♦  This  condition  of  the  town  explains  the  great  divergence  of  reports  as  to  the 
creed  prevalent  in  Timbdktu ;  but  it  is  unintelligible  that  a  person  could  actually 
visit  the  town  without  becoming  aware  that  it  contained  several  mosques,  and  very 
large  ones,  too,  for  such  a  place.     For  particulars,  see  the  Appendix. 

t  See  what  I  have  said,  p.  182,  about  the  Sheikh  A'hmedu,  or  rather  Moham- 
med Lebbo,  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Hamda- Allah!,  having  brought  fiDm 
Gando  the  religious  banner  under  which  he  conquered  Mft«i"ft, 
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on  the  border  of  a  desert  tract,  Timbuktu  can  not  rely  upon  its 
own  resources,  but  must  always  be  dependent  upon  those  who 
rale  the  more  fertile  tracts  higher  up  the  river ;  and  the  ruler  of 
Masina  had  only  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  com  from  his  domin- 
ions to  reduce  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu  to  the  utmost  distress. 
A  compromise  was  therefore  agreed  to  in  the  year  1846,  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  between  the  diflferent  par- 
ties, to  the  effect  that  Timbuktu  should  be  dependent  on  the  Fiil- 
be  without  being  garrisoned  by  a  military  force,  the  tribute  being 
collected  by  two  kadhis,  one  PuUo  and  the  other  Songhay,  who 
should  themselves  decide  all  cases  of  minor  importance,  the  more 
important  ones  being  referred  to  the  capital.  But,  nevertheless, 
the  government  of  the  town,  or  rather  the  police,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  in  the  hands  of  one  or  two  Songhay  mayors,  with  the  title  of 
emfr,  but  who  have  scarcely  any  effective  power,  placed  as  they 
are  between  the  Fiilbe  on  the  one  side  and  the  Tawarek  on  the 
other,  and  holding  their  ground  against  the  former  through  the 
two  kadhis,  and  against  the  latter  by  means  of  the  Sheikh  el  Ba- 
kay. Such  is  the  distracted  state  of  this  town,  which  can  not  be 
remedied  before  a  strong  and  intelligent  power  is  again  establish- 
ed on  this  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  so  eminently  favorable  for 
commerce. 

After  these  general  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  history  of 
Songhay,  I  proceed  to  give  a  diary  of  my  stay  in  Timbuktu. 


CHAPTER  LXVn. 

FIRST  MONTH  OF  RESIDENCE  IN  TIMBU'KTU. 

It  had  been  arranged  that,  during  the  absence  of  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  whose  special  guest  I  professed  to  be,  my  house  should  be 
locked  up  and  no  one  allowed  to  pay  me  a  visit.  However,  while 
my  luggage  was  being  got  in,  numbers  of  people  gained  access  to 
the  house,  and  came  to  pay  me  their  compliments,  and  while  they 
scrutinized  my  luggage,  part  of  which  had  rather  a  foreign  ap- 
pearance, some  of  them  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  my  nationality. 
But  of  course  it  could  never  have  been  my  intention  to  have  im- 
pressed these  people  with  the  belief  of  my  being  a  Mohammedan ; 
for  having  been  known  as  a  Christian  all  along  my  road  as  far  as 
Libtako,  with  which  province  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad  keep  up  a 
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continual  intercourse,  although  there  the  people  would  scarcely 
believe  that  I  was  a  European,  the  news  of  my  real  character  could 
not  fail  soon  to  transpire ;  and  it  was  rather  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance that,  notwithstanding  our  extremely  slow  progress  and  our 
roundabout  direction,  the  news  had  not  anticipated  us.  I  had 
been  obliged  to  adopt  the  character  of  a  Mohammedan  in  order  to 
traverse  with  some  degree  of  safety  the  country  of  the  Tawarek, 
and  to  enter  the  town  of  Timbuktu,  which  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  fanatical  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi,  while  I  had  not  yet  obtained 
the  protection  of  the  chief  whose  name  and  character  alone  had 
inspired  me  with  sufficient  confidence  to  enter  upon  this  enterprise. 

Thus  I  had  now  reached  the  object  of  my  arduous  undertaking; 
but  it  was  apparent  from  the  very  first  that  I  should  not  enjoy  the 
triumph  of  having  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  in  quiet 
and  repose.  The  continuous  excitement  of  the  protracted  strug- 
gle, and  the  uncertainty  whether  I  should  succeed  in  my  imder- 
taking,  had  sustained  my  weakened  frame  till  I  actually  reached 
this  city ;  but  as  soon  as  I  was  there,  and  almost  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  I  entered  my  house,  I  was  seized  with  a  severe  attack 
of  fever.  Yet  never  were  presence  of  mind  and  bodily  energy 
more  required ;  for  the  first  night  which  I  passed  in  Timbuktu 
was  disturbed  by  feelings  of  alarm  and  serious  anxiety. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  September,  the  first  news  I  heard 
was  that  Hammadi,  the  rival  and  enemy  of  El  Bakay,  had  inform- 
ed the  Fiilbe  or  Fullan  that  a  Christian  had  entered  the  town, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  they  had  come  to  the  determination  of 
killing  him.  However,  these  rumors  did  not  cause  me  any  great 
alarm,  as  I  entertained  the  false  hope  that  I  might  rely  on  the  per- 
son who,  for  the  time,  had  undertaken  to  protect  me ;  but  my 
feeling  of  security  was  soon  destroyed,  this  very  man  turning  out 
my  greatest  tormentor.  I  had  destined  for  him  a  very  handsome 
gift,  consisting  of  a  fine  cloth  bemiis,  a  cloth  kaftan,  and  two  tobes, 
one  of  silk  and  the  other  of  indigo-dyed  cotton,  besides  some 
smaller  articles ;  but  he  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  these,  and 
peremptorily  raised  the  present  to  the  following  formidable  pro- 
portions : 

Shells. 

Two  blue  berniiscs  of  the  best  quality,  worth 100,000 

One  kaftan 40,000 

Two  waistcoats ;  one  red  and  one  blue 15,000 

Two  silk  tobes 35,000 

Two  NiCpe  tobes 30,000 


PRESENTS  TO  SIDI'  AXAWATE.  QQl 

A  pair  of  small  pistols,  with  7  pounds  of  fine  powder    .... 

Ten  Spanish  dollars 

Two  English  razors,  and  many  other  articles 


Wliile  levying  this  heavy  contribution  upon  me,  in  order  to 
take  from  the  affair  its  vexatious  character,  my  host  stated  that  as 
their  house  and  their  whole  establishment  were  at  my  disposal,  so 
my  property  ought  to  be  at  theirs.  But  even  this  amount  of  prop- 
erty did  not  satisfy  him,  nor  were  his  pretensions  limited  to  this ; 
for  the  following  day  he  exacted  an  almost  equal  amount  of  con- 
siderable presents  from  me,  such  as  two  cloth  kaftans,  two  silk 
hamail  or  sword  belts,  three  other  silk  tobes,  one  of  the  species 
called  jellabi,  one  of  that  called  harir,  and  the  third  of  the  kind 
called  filfil,  one  Nupe  tobc,  three  tiirkedis,  a  small  six-barreled 
pistol,  and  many  other  things.  He  promised  me,  however,  on  his 
part,  that  he  would  not  only  make  presents  of  several  of  these  ar- 
ticles to  the  Tawarek  chiefs,  but  that  he  would  also  send  a  hand- 
some gift  to  the  governor  of  Hamda-Allahi ;  but  this  latter  condi- 
tion at  least,  although  the  most  important,  considering  that  the 
town  was  formally  subjected  to  the  supremacy  of  the  ruler  of 
Masina,  was  never  fulfilled ;  and  although  I  was  prepared  to  sac- 
rifice all  I  had  for  the  purposes  of  my  journey,  yet  it  was  by  no 
means  agreeable  to  give  up  such  a  large  proportion  of  my  very 
limited  property  to  a  younger  brother  of  the  chief  under  whose 
protection  I  was  to  place  myself 

Thus  my  first  day  in  Timbuktu  passed  away,  preparing  me  for 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  which  I  should  have  to  go 
through ;  even  those  who  professed  to  be  my  friends  treating  me 
with  so  little  consideration. 

However,  the  second  day  of  my  residence  here  was  more  prom- 
ising. I  received  visits  from  several  respectable  people,  and  I 
began  to  enter  with  spirit  upon  my  new  situation,  and  to  endeav- 
or by  forbearance  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  I  was  placed.  The  state  of  my  health  also  seemed 
to  improve,  and  I  felt  a  great  deal  better  than  on  the  preceding 
day. 

I  was  not  allowed  to  stir  about,  but  was  confined  within  the 
walls  of  my  house.  In  order  to  obviate  the  effect  of  this  want  of 
exercise  as  much  as  possible,  to  enjoy  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  become  familiar  with  the  principal  features  of  the  town, 
through  which  I  was  not  allowed  to  move  about  at  pleasure,  I 
ascended  as  ofl^n  as  possible  the  terrace  of  my  house.    This  af- 
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forded  an  excellent  view  over  the  northern  quarters  of  the  town. 
On  the  north  was  the  massive  mosque  of  Sankor^,  which  had  just 
been  restored  to  all  its  former  grandeur  through  the  influence  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  gave  the  whole  place  an  imposing 
character.  Neither  the  mosque  Sidi  Yahia,  nor  the  "great 
mosque,"  or  Jingerd-bdr,  was  seen  from  this  point ;  but  toward 
the  east  the  view  extended  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the  desert, 
and  toward  the  south  the  elevated  mansions  of  the  Ghadamsiye 
merchants  were  visible.  The  style  of  the  buildings  was  various. 
I  could  sec  clay  houses  of  different  characters,  some  low  and  xm- 
seemly,  others  rising  with  a  second  story  in  front  to  greater  eleva- 
tion, and  making  even  an  attempt  at  architectural  ornament,  the 
whole  being  interrupted  by  a  few  round  huts  of  matting.  The 
sight  of  this  spectacle  afforded  me  sufficient  matter  of  interest,  al- 
though, the  streets  being  very  narrow,  only  little  was  to  be  seen 
of  the  intercourse  carried  on  in  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  market  in  the  northern  quarter,  which  was  exposed  to  view 
on  account  of  its  situation  on  the  slope  of  the  sand-hills,  which, 
in  course  of  time,  have  accumulated  round  the  mosque. 

But  while  the  terrace  of  my  house  served  to  make  me  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  town,  it  had  also  the  disad- 
vantage of  exposing  me  fully  to  the  gaze  of  the  passers-by,  so  that 
I  could  only  slowly,  and  with  many  interruptions,  succeed  in 
making  a  sketch  of  the  scene  thus  offered  to  my  view,  and 
which  is  represented  in  the  frontispiece.  At  the  same  time  I 
became  aware  of  the  great  inaccuracy  which  characterizes  the 
view  of  the  town  as  given  by  M.  CailUc;  still,  on  the  whole,  the 
character  of  the  single  dwellings  was  well  represented  by  that 
traveler,  the  only  error  being  that  in  his  representation  the  whole 
town  seems  to  consist  of  scattered  and  quite  isolated  houses,  while 
in  reality  the  streets  are  entirely  shut  in,  as  the  dwellings  form 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  rows.  But  it  must  be  taken  into 
account  that  Timbuktu,  at  the  time  of  Cailli^'s  visit,  was  not  so 
well  off  as  it  is  at  present,  having  been  overrun  by  the  Fiilbe  the 
preceding  year,  and  he  had  no  opportunity  of  making  a  drawing 
on  the  spot. 

Although  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  the  pleasant  place  of  re- 
treat for  refreshing  my  spirits  and  invigorating  my  body  by  a  lit- 
tle exercise  which  the  terrace  afforded  me,  I  was  disgusted  by  the 
custom  which  prevails  in  the  houses  like  that  in  which  I  was 
lodged,  of  using  the  terrace  as  a  sort  of  closet ;  and  I  had  great 
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difficulty  in  preventing  my  guide,  Ammer  el  WaUti,  wto  still 
staid  with  me  and  made  the  terrace  his  usual  residence,  from  in- 
dulging in  this  filthy  practice. 

Being  anxious  to  impart  to  my  friends  in  Europe  the  news  of 
my  safe  arrival  in  this  far-famed  town,  I  was  busily  employed  in 
writing  letters,  which  gave  fresh  impulse  to  my  energy.  My  tor- 
mentor Sidi  A'lawate  himself  seemed  anxious  to  rouse  my  spirits, 
which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious  of  having  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  depress,  by  sending  me  word  that  he  himself  would  un- 
dertake to  accompany  me  on  my  home  journey,  as  he  intended 
making  the  pilgrimage  to  Mckka ;  but,  having  once  had  full  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  the  character  of  this  man,  I  placed  but 
little  confidence  in  his  words. 

Meanwhile,  I  began  to  provide  what  was  most  necessary  for 
my  comfort,  and  bought  for  myself  and  my  people  a  piece  of  good 
bleached  calico,  "shigge,"*  or  "sehen  hindi,"  as  it  is  called  here, 
for  13,500  shells,  and  three  pieces  of  unbleached  caUco  for  8000 
each.  At  the  same  time  I  sent  several  articles  into  the  market, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  currency  of  the  place,  3000 
shells  being  reckoned  equal  to  one  Spanish  dollar. 

Thus  I  had  begun  to  make  myself  a  little  more  comfortable, 
when  suddenly,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  while  I  was  suffer- 
ing from  another  attack  of  fever,  I  was  excited  by  the  report 
being  circulated  that  the  party  opposed  to  my  residence  in  the 
town  was  anning  in  order  to  attack  me  in  my  house.  Kow  I 
must  confess  that,  notwithstanding  the  profession  of  sincere  friend- 
ship made  to  me  by  Sidi  A'lawatc,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  himself  was  not  free  from  treachery,  and,  perhaps,  was  in  some 
respect  implicated  in  this  manoeuvre,  as  he  evidently  supposed 
that,  on  the  first  rumor  of  such  an  attack  being  intended,  I  should 
abandon  my  house,  or  at  least  my  property,  when  he  might  hope 
to  get  possession  underhand  of  at  least  a  good  portion  of  the  latter 
before  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  straight- 

♦  It  is  a  highly  interestinp  fact  that  wo  find  this  native  name,  which  is  given  to 
calico  in  the  region  of  the  Niger,  already  mentioned  by  that  most  eminent  and 
clear-sighted  of  Arab  geographers,  A'bu  'Obaid  Allah  el  Bekrf,  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  or  fully  800  years  ago.  For,  in  describing  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  in  the  town  of  Silla,  which  has  become  so  familiar  to  Europeans  in  con- 
sequence of  Mnngo  Park's  adventures,  ho  expressly  mentions  that  this  calico  was 

called  "shfggo"  by  the  natives,  c^LJ^b  i'U«%4l\  jjjl*  (El  Bekrf,  ed.  de 
Slane,  1857,  p.  173.)  Great  interest  is  imparted  by  such  incidents  to  the  life  of  a 
region  which,  to  the  common  observer,  seems  dead  and  uninteresting. 
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forward  man,  and  who  would  not  connive  at  such  intrigues.  With 
this  view,  I  have  no  doubt,  he  sent  a  female  servant  to  my  house, 
advising  me  to  deposit  all  my  goods*  in  safety  v^ith  the  Taleb  el 
Wafi,  as  the  danger  which  threatened  me  was  very  great ;  but 
this  errand  had  no  other  effect  than  to  rouse  my  spirits.  I  armed 
inunediately,  and  ordered  my  servants  to  do  the  same,  and  my 
supposed  protector  was  not  a  little  astonished  when  he  himself 
came  shortly  afterward  with  the  Walati  (who,  no  doubt,  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  affair)  and  found  me  ready  to  defend 
myself  and  my  property,  and  to  repulse  any  attack  that  might  be 
made  upon  my  residence,  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  pro- 
ceed. He  asked  me  whether  I  meant  to  fight  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  uttering  the  words  "giiwet  e'  Eiim,"  "strength 
of  the  Christians;"  and  protested  that  I  was  quite  safe  under  his 
protection,  and  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  certainly,  for  the  mo- 
ment, my  energetic  conduct  had  dispersed  the  clouds  that  might 
have  been  impending  over  my  head. 

But  notwithstanding  his  repeated  protestations  of  sincere  friend- 
ship, and  although  he  confirmed  with  his  own  mouth  what  I  had 
already  heard  from  other  people,  that  he  himself  was  to  accom- 
pany me  on  my  return  journey  as  far  as  B6mu,  he  did  not  dis- 
continue for  a  moment  his  importunity  in  begging  for  more  pres- 
ents day  by  day. 

One  day  he  called  on  me  in  company  with  his  principal  pupils, 
and  earnestly  recommended  me  to  change  my  religion,  and  from 
an  unbeliever  to  become  a  true  believer.  Feeling  myself  strong 
enough  in  arguments  to  defend  my  own  religious  principles,  I 
challenged  him  to  demonstrate  to  me  the  superiority  of  his  creed, 
telling  him  that  in  that  case  I  should  not  fail  to  adopt  it,  but  not 
till  then.  Upon  this  he  and  Ins  pupils  began  with  alacrity  a  spir- 
ited discussion,  in  the  firm  hope  that  they  would  soon  be  able  to 
overcome  my  arguments ;  but  after  a  little  while  they  found  them 
rather  too  strong,  and  were  obliged  to  give  in  without  making 

*  On  this  occasion,  which  was  a  rather  serious  one,  a  most  ridicoloos  mismider- 
Btanding  was  caused  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  Arabic  dialect  used  in  Timbilkta, 
which  puzzled  me  and  my  companions  very  often,  and  sometimes  made  converBa- 
tion  between  me  and  my  friends  very  difficult  and  intricate.  When  the  servant 
said  that  we  should  remove  all  our  **  haiwan"  from  our  house,  supposing  that  she 
meant  animals,  we  told  her  that  wo  had  only  one  animal  in  our  house,  vis.,  my 
horse ;  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  learned  that  in  Timbilktn,  which  is  in- 
habited mostly  by  such  Arabs  as  have  been  at  a  former  period  dweUers  in  the 
desert,  and  whose  property  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  camels  and  cattle,  the 
word  "haiwto"  comprises  all  kinds  of  movable  property. 
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anj  farther  progress  at  the  time  in  their  endeavors  to  persuade 
me  to  turn  Mohammedan.  This  incident  improved  my  situation 
in  an  extraordinary  degree,  by  basing  my  safety  on  the  sincere 
esteem  which  several  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  inhabitants 
contracted  for  me. 

While  thus  gaining  a  more  favorable  position,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  this  imprincipled  man,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  letter 
fix)m  his  elder,  more  intelligent,  and  straightforward  brother,  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakdy  himself,  late  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  fiill  of 
the  most  assuring  promises  that  I  should  be  quite  safe  under  his 
protection,  and  that  he  would  soon  arrive  to  relieve  me  from  my 
unsatisfactory  position.  And  although  I  felt  very  imwell  all  this 
time,  and  especially  the  very  day  that  I  received  this  message,  I 
did  not  lose  a  moment  in  sending  the  sheikh  a  suitable  answer, 
wherein  I  clearly  set  forth  all  the  motives  which  had  induced  me 
to  visit  this  city,  in  conformity  with  the  direct  wish  of  the  British 
government,  whose  earnest  desire  it  was  to  open  friendly  inter- 
course with  all  the  chiefs  and  princes  of  the  earth ;  mentioning 
among  other  Mohammedan  chiefs  with  whom  such  a  relation  ex- 
isted, the  Sultan  Abd  el  Mejid,  Miila  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  and  the 
Imam  of  Maskat ;  and  whose  attention  the  region  of  the  Great 
Eiver  (Niger),  together  with  Timbiiktu,  had  long  attracted.  At 
the  same  time  I  assured  him  that  his  own  fame  as  a  just  and  high- 
ly intelligent  man,  which  I  had  received  from  my  friends  far  to 
the  east,  in  the  heart  of  Negroland,  had  inspired  me  with  full  con- 
fidence that  I  should  be  safe  under  his  protection.  In  consequence . 
of  the  views  which  I  set  forth  in  this  letter  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  gain  the  lasting  esteem  of  this  excellent  man,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  contents  of  it  that  on  its  arrival  in  Giindam, 
where  he  was  at  the  time,  he  read  it  to  all  the  principal  men, 
Tawarek,  Songhay,  and  even  Fullan,  in  whose  company  he  was 
staying. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  obtain  the  friendship  and  to  secure  the 
interest  of  other  and  more  selfish  people,  I  gave  away  a  great 
many  presents ;  but,  from  what  I  learned  afterward,  I  had  reason 
to  suspect  that  they  did  not  all  reach  the  persons  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  Most  of  them  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
greedy  Weled  A'mmer  Walati,  through  whose  hands  they  had 
unfortunately  to  pass. 

The  day  that  I  received  the  important  message  fix)m  the  sheikh 
has  been  impressed  on  my  memory  with  so  much  greater  force,  a& 

Vol.  ni.— U 
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it  was  the  grand  festival  of  the  Mohammedans,  or  the  'Aid  el  Ke- 
b£r.  Here  also  in  this  city,  so  far  remote  from  the  centre  of  Mo- 
hammedan worship,  the  whole  population,  on  this  important  day, 
said  their  prayers  outside  the  town ;  but  there  being  no  paramount 
chief  to  give  unity  to  the  whole  of  the  festive  arrangements  the 
ceremonies  exhibited  no  striking  features,  and  the  whole  went 
off  very  tamely,  only  small  parties  of  from  six  to  ten  persons  form- 
ing groups  for  joining  in  prayer,  while  the  whole  procession  com- 
prised scarcely  more  than  thirty  horses. 

After  my  fever  had  abated  for  a  day  or  two  it  returned  with 
greater  violence  on  the  17th,  and  I  felt  at  times  extremely  unwell 
and  very  weak,  and  in  my  feverish  state  was  less  incHned  to  bear 
with  tranquillity  and  equanimity  all  the  exactions  and  contribu- 
tions levied  upon  me  by  Sidi  A'lawate.  We  had  a  thunder-stonn 
almost  every  day,  followed  now  and  then  by  a  tolerable  quantity 
of  rain;  the  greatest  fiJl  of  rain,  according  to  the  information 
which  I  was  able  to  gather,  annually  occurring  during  the  month 
of  September,  a  phenomenon  in  entire  harmony  with  the  north- 
erly latitude  of  the  place.  This  humidity,  together  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  open  hall  in  which  I  used  to  pass  the  night  as  well  as 
the  day,  increased  my  indisposition  not  a  little ;  but  the  regard 
for  my  security  did  not  allow  me  to  seek  shelter  in  the  store-room 
wherein  I  had  placed  my  luggage,  and  which,  being  at  the  back 
of  the  hall,  was  well  protected  against  cold,  and,  as  it  seemed  at 
least,  even  against  wet  For,  not  to  speak  of  the  oppressive  at- 
mesphere  and  almost  total  darkness  which  prevailed  in  that  close 
place,  in  taking  up  my  residence  there  I  should  have  exposed 
myself  to  the  danger  of  a  sudden  attack,  while  from  the  hall 
where  I  was  staying  I  was  enabled  to  observe  every  thing  which 
was  going  on  in  my  house ;  and  through  the  screen  which  pro- 
tected the  opening,  close  by  the  side  of  my  couch,  I  could  observe 
every  body  that  entered  my  yard  long  before  they  saw  me.  For 
this  reason  I  preferred  this  place  even  to  the  room  on  the  terrace, 
although  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of  better  air.  I  may  ob- 
serve that  these  upper  rooms  in  general  form  the  private  residence 
of  most  of  the  people  in  the  town  who  have  the  luxury  of  such 
an  upper  story. 

Monday,  JS^tember  26th.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  I  was  lying  restlessly  on  my  couch,  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
snatch  a  moment's  sleep,  the  Skeikh  Sfdi  A'hmed  el  Bakay  ar- 
rived.   The  music,  which  was  immediately  struck  up  in  fix)nt  of 
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1.  Ftet  segifk,  or,  m  it  ia  eaUed  in  Soogluy,  •♦  lifk,"  or  ftnie-room. 

5.  Second  legift,  with  »  •taircue,  or  **  tlntim,**  ^  leading  to  the 
terraoe,  **garb6ne,**  and  the  front  room  on  the  terraee, 
where  three  of  my  people  well  armed  were  cooitantly  keen- 
ing watch.  '       *^ 

4.  Inner  court-yard. 

6.  UalL,  with  two  open  entranoea,  wherehi  I  had  my  reddenee  by 
night  and  day,  on  the  reed-bed  on  the  right 

A.  Store-room,  capable  of  being  locked  npw 

7.  Covered  passage,  or  corridor. 

8.  Second  oonrt-yard,  originally  Intended  for  the  female  depart- 
ment, but  where  I  kept  my  horse,  the  snrronnding  rooms  as 
well  as  the  back  wall  of  the  house  being  in  a  state  of  decay. 

his  house  by  the  women,  was  ill  adapted  to 
procure  me  rest;  while  the  arrival  of  my 
protector,  on  whose  disposition  and  power 
the  success  of  my  whole  undertaking  and 
my  own  personal  safety  fully  depended,  ex- 
cited my  imagination  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  thus  contributed  greatly  to  increase  my 
feverish  state. 

The  following  day  I  was  so  ill  as  to  be  quite  imable  to  pay  my 
respects  to  my  protector,  who  sent  me  a  message  begging  i^e  to 
quiet  myself,  as  I  might  rest  assured  that  nothing  but  my  suc- 
cumbing to  illness  could  prevent  me  from  safely  returning  to  my 
native  home.  Meanwhile,  as  a  proof  of  his  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, he  sent  me  a  handsome  present,  consisting  of  two  oxen,  two 
sheep,  two  large  vessels  of  butter,  one  camel  load,  or  "  sunfye," 
of  rice,  and  another  of  negro  com,  cautioning  me,  at  the  same 
time,  against  eating  any  food  which  did  not  come  from  his  own 
house.  In  order  to  cheer  my  spirits  he  at  once  begged  me  to 
choose  between  the  three  roads  by  which  I  wanted  to  return 
home — either  through  the  country  of  the  Fiilbe,  or  in  a  boat  on 
the  river,  or,  by  land,  through  the  district  of  the  Tawarek. 

As  from  the  first  I  had  been  fully  aware  that  neither  the  dis- 
position of  the  natives,  and  especisdly  that  of  the  present  rulers 
of  the  country,  the  Fulbe,  nor  the  state  of  my  means,  would  al- 
low me  to  proceed  westward,  and  as  I  felt  persuaded  that  laying 
down  the  course  of  the  Niger  from  Timbuktu  to  Say  would  far 
outweigh  in  importance  a  journey  through  the  upper  country 
toward  the  Senegal,  I  was  firm  in  desiring  from  the  beginning  to 
be  allowed  to  visit  G6g6.  For,  not  deeming  it  prudent,  in  order 
to  avoid  creating  unnecessary  suspicion,  to  lay  too  great  stress 
upon  navigating  the  river,  I  preferred  putting  forward  the  name 
of  the  capital  of  the  Songhay  empire,  as  in  visiting  that  place 
I  was  sure  that  I  should  see  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the 
river,  while  at  the  same  time  I  should  come  into  contact  with 
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the  Tawarek,  who  are  the  ruling  tribe  throughout  its  whole 
course. 

But  the  generous  oflTer  of  my  friend  was  rather  premature ;  and 
if  at  that  time  I  had  known  that  I  was  still  to  linger  in  this  quar- 
ter for  eight  months  longer,  in  my  then  feeble  condition,  I  should 
scarcely  have  been  able  to  support  such  an  idea ;  but  fortunateh* 
Providence  does  not  reveal  to  man  what  awaits  him,  and  he  toik 
on  without  rest  in  the  dark. 

Tuesday,  September  27 t/i.  This  was  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Overweg,  my  last  and  only  European  companion,  whom 
I  had  now  outlived  a  whole  year;  and  whom,  considering  the 
feeble  state  of  my  health  at  this  time,  while  my  mind  was  op- 
pressed with  the  greatest  anxiety,  I  was  too  likely  soon  to  follow 
to  the  grave.  Nevertheless,  feeling  a  little  better  when  rising 
.from  my  simple  couch  in  the  morning,  and  confiding  in  the  pro- 
tection tendered  me  by  a  man  whose  straightforward  character 
was. the  theme  of  general  admiration,  and  which  plainly  appeared 
in  the  few  lines  which  I  had  received  from  him,  I  fondly  cher- 
ished the  hope  that  this  day  next  year  it  might  be  my  good  for- 
tune to  have  fairly  embarked  upon  my  home  journey  from  Ne- 
groland,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  far  from  home  itself.  I  therefore, 
with  cheerful  spirit,  made  myself  ready  for  my  first  audience,  and 
leaving  my  other  presents  behind,  and  taking  only  a  small  six - 
barreled  pistol  with  me,  which  I  was  to  present  to  the  sheikh,  1 
proceeded  to  his  house,  which  was  almost  opposite  my  own, 
there  intervening  between  them  only  a  narrow  lane  and  a  small 
square,  where  the  sheikh  had  established  his  "  msid,"  or  daily 
place  of  prayer.  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  son  of  Sidi  Mohammed,  and 
grandson  of  Sfdi  Mukhtar,*  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kunta,  was  at  that 
time  a  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  rather  above  the  middle 
height,  fiiU  proportioned,  with  a  cheerful,  intelligent,  and  almost 
European  countenance,  of  a  rather  blackish  complexion,  with 
whiskers  of  tolerable  length,  intermingled  with  some  gray  hair, 
and  with  dark  eyelashes.  His  dress  consisted  at  the  time  of 
nothing  but  a  black  tobe,  a  fringed  shawl  thrown  loosely  over  the 
head,  and  trowsers,  both  of  the  same  color. 

I  foimd  my  host  in  the  small  upper  room  on  the  terrace,  in 
company  with  his  young  nephew,  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  and 
two  confidential  pupils,  and,  at  the  very  first  glance  which  I  ob- 
tained of  him,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  a  man  whose 
*  For  the  whole  genealogy  of  the  skeikh,  »oe  Appendix  VII. 
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countenance  itself  bore  testimony  to  a  straightforward  and  manly 
character ;  both  which  qualities  I  had  found  so  sadly  wanting  in 
his  younger  brother,  S£di  Alawate.  Cheered  by  tho  expression  ^ 
of  good-nature  in  his  countenance  as  he  rose  fix)m  his  seat  to  re- 
ceive me,  and,  relieved  from  all  anxiety,  I  paid  him  my  compli- 
ments with  entire  confidence,  and  entered  into  a  conversation, 
which  was  devoid  of  any  affected  and  empty  ceremonious  phrases, 
but  from  the  first  moment  was  an  unrestrained  exchange  of 
thoughts  between  two  persons  who,  with  great  national  diversity 
of  manners  and  ideas,  meet  for  the  first  time. 

The  pistol,  however,  with  which  I  presented  him,  soon  directed 
our  conversation  to  the  subject  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans  in 
manufacturing  skill,  and  in  the  whole  scale  of  human  existence ; 
and  one  of  the  first  questions  which  my  host  put  to  me  was, 
whether  it  was  true,  as  the  Rais  (Major  Laing)  had  informed  his 
father,  Sidi  Mohammed,  during  his  stay  in  A'zawad,  that  the  cap- 
ital of  the  British  empire  contained  twenty  times  100,000  people. 

I  then  learned  to  my  great  satisfaction  what  I  afterward  found 
confirmed  by  the  facts  stated  in  Major  Laing's  correspondence,* 
that  this  most  enterprising  but  unfortunate  traveler,  having  been 
plundered  and  almost  killed  by  the  Tawarekf  in  the  valley 
AhiSnnet,  on  his  way  from  Tawat,  was  conducted  by  his  guides 
to,  and  made  a  long  stay  at  the  camp  or  station  of  the  sheikh's 
father,  Sidi  Mohammed,  in  the  hillet  Sidi  el  Mukhtar,  the  place 
generally  called  by  Major  Laing  Beled  Sidi  Mohammed,  but 
sometimes  Beled  Sidi  Mooktar,  the  major  being  evidently  puz- 
zled as  to  these  names,  and  apt  to  confound  the  then  head  of  the 
family,  Sidi  Mohammed,  with  the  ancestor  Sidi  Mukhtar,  after 
whom  that  holy  place  has  been  called.  It  is  situated  half  a  day's 
journey  from  the  frequented  well  Bel  Mehan,  on  the  great  north- 
erly road,  but  is  at  present  deserted.^ 

*  See  Major  Laing^s  Letters  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxxviiL,  1828, 
p.  101,  €t  seq.,  and  voL  xxxix. 

t  There  can  not  be  tho  least  doubt  that,  in  addition  to  the  love  of  plunder,  it 
was  also  a  certain  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  mischief  inflicted  upon  their  conntiy- 
men  bj  the  heroic  Mungo  Park  which  prompted  this  ferocious  act  of  the  Tawtek ; 
and  it  is  very  curious  to  observe  the  presentiment  that  Major  Laing  had,  on  setting 
out  from  TawlKt,  of  what  awaited  him,  as  most  distinctly  embodied  in  some  of  his 
letters,  dated  Tawdt,  January,  1826,  especially  in  a  letter  addressed  to  James  Ban- 
dinel,  Esq.,  which  General  Edward  Sabine,  the  great  friend  of  the  distinguished 
traveler,  kindly  allowed  me  to  inspect 

X  Instead  of  communicating  the  itinerary  from  Timbiiktn  to  the  hillet  in  my  col- 
lection of  itineraries  through  the  western  half  of  tho  desert,,  at  the  end  of  the  fbl- 
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We  thus  came  to  speak  of  Major  Laing,  here  known  under  the 
name  of  E'  Eais  (the  Major),  the  only  Christian  that  my  host  and 
most  of  the  people  hereabouts  had  ever  seen ;  the  French  travel- 
er, 'R6ji6  Cailli^,  who  traversed  this  tract  in  1828,  having,  in  his 
poor  disguise,  entirely  escaped  their  observation,  not  to  speak  of 
the  sailors  Adams  and  Scott,  who  are  said  to  have  visited  this 
place,  although  their  narrative  does  not  reveal  a  single  trait  which 
can  be  identified  with  its  features. 

Major  Laing,  during  the  whole  time  of  our  intercourse,  formed 
one  of  the  chief  topics  of  conversation,  and  my  noble  friend  never 
.  fiiiled  to  express  his  admiration,  not  only  of  the  major's  bodily 
strength,  but  of  his  noble  and  chivalrous  character.*  I  made  im- 
mediate inquiries  with  regard  to  Major  Laing's  papers,  but  unfor- 
tunately, not  being  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  blue  book  con- 
taining all  the  papers  relating  to  that  case,  I  had  not  the  means 
of  establishing  all  the  points  disputed.  I  only  learned  that  at  the 
time  none  of  those  papers  were  in  existence,  although  the  sheikh 
himself  told  me  that  the  major,  while  staying  in  A'zawad,  had 
drawn  up  a  map  of  the  whole  northerly  part  of  the  desert  from 
Tawat  as  far  south  as  the  hillet  or  the  place  of  residence  of  his 
lather. 

Meanwhile,  while  we  were  conversing  about  the  fate  of  my  pre- 
cursor in  the  exploration  of  these  regions,  my  host  assured  me  re- 
peatedly of  my  own  perfect  safety  in  the  place,  and  promised  that 
he  woidd  send  the  most  faithful  of  his  followers,  Mohammed  cl 

lowing  yolame,  where  it  would  be  overlooked  by  the  general  reader,  I  prefer  in- 
serting it  in  this  place : 

1\  day,  Ten^g  el  hay,  or  Tentfg  el  htfj,  a  well  where  all  the  roads  meet.     A 

great  many  celebrated  localities  along  this  part  of  the  road. 
1  day,  Tin-tahdn,  about  the  heat  of  the  day ;  a  locality  so  called  from  an  emi- 
nence, **tahdn." 
1  day,  Worozfl,  a  well  with  a  rich  supply  of  water,  about  the  same  time. 

1  day,  E'n-eUhi,  a  whole  day.     From  hence  to  the  small  town  Btl-Jeb^a,  pass- 

ing by  the  well  e'  Twfl,  2  days. 

2  days,  Enlk;  3  days  from  A'rawlln;   U  from  Bif-Jeb^a.     Close  to  Enfk  i^ 

Me'rizfk. 
1  day,  Bel-Meh^n,  a  rich  and  famous  well ;  a  long  day,  keeping  along  a  valler 
inclosed  between  the  sand-hills,   **E'gif,"  toward  the  W.,  and  the  black 
mountains  of  A'derir  toward  the  E. 
1  day,  Hillet  e'  Sheikh. 

*  It  is  highly  interesting  and  satisfactory  to  obserre  how  Major  Laing  himself, 
in  the  letters  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  speaks  of  the  kind  reception 
given  to  him,  when  severely  wounded,  by  the  sheikh  and  maraboot  (Merkbat) 
Mooktar,  or  rather  Sidi  Mohammed.    See,  especially,  p.  105. 
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'Afah,  with  me  to  the  Tawarek,  from  whence  I  might  continue 
my  journey  in  the  company  of  my  former  companion.  Such,  I 
think,  was  really  his  intention  at  the  time,  but  circiimstarices, 
which  I  am  soon  to  detail,  were  to  change  all  these  premature 
plans. 

Having  returned  to  my  quarters  I  sent  my  host  his  present, 
which  consisted  of  three  bemuses,  viz.,  one  helali,  or  white  silk 
and  cotton  mixed,  and  two  of  the  finest  cloth,  one  of  green  and 
the  other  of  red  color ;  two  cloth  kaftans,  one  black  and  the  other 
yellow ;  a  carpet  from  Constantinople ;  four  tobes,  viz.,  one  very 
rich,  of  the  kind  called  "  harir,"  and  bought  for  80,000  shells,  or 
twelve  dollars,  one  of  the  kind  called  filfil,  and  two  best  black 
tobes ;  twenty  Spanish  dollars  in  silver ;  three  black  shawls,  and 
several  smaller  articles,  the  whole  amounting  to  the  value  of  about 
£30.  He  then  sent  a  message  to  me,  expressing  his  thanks  for 
the  liberality  of  the  government  in  whose  service  I  was  visiting 
him,  and  stating  that  he  did  not  want  any  thing  more  from  me ; 
but  he  begged  that  after  my  safe  return  home,  I  would  not  forget 
him,  but  would  request  her  majesty's  government  to  send  him 
some  good  fire-arms  and  some  Arabic  books ;  and  I  considered 
myself  authorized  in  assuring  him  that  I  had  no  doubt  the  Eng- 
lish government  would  not  fail  to  acknowledge  his  services,  if  he 
acted  in  a  straightforward  manner  throughout. 

Pleasant  and  cheering  as  was  this  whole  interview,  neverthe- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  considerable  excitement  which  it  caused 
me  in  my  weak  state,  I  felt  my  head  greatly  affected ;  and  I  was 
seized  with  a  shivering  fit  about  noon  the  following  day,  just  as  I 
was  going  to  pay  another  visit  to  my  friend.  On  the  last  day  of 
September  I  entered  into  a  rather  warm  dispute  with  A'lawate, 
whom  I  met  at  his  brother's  house,  and  whose  tmgenerous  con- 
duct I  could  not  forget.  My  protector  not  possessing  sufficient 
energy,  and,  in  his  position,  not  feeling  independent  enough  to 
rebuke  his  brother  for  the  trouble  which  he  had  caused  me,  beg- 
ged me  repeatedly  to  bear  patiently  his  importunities,  though  he 
was  aware  of  my  reasons  for  disliking  him.  On  another  occasion 
he  made  me  fire  off"  the  six-barreled  pistol  in  front  of  his  house, 
before  a  numerous  assemblage  of  people.  This  caused  extraor- 
dinary excitement  and  astonishment  among  the  people,  and  ex- 
ercised a  great  influence  upon  my  future  safety,  as  it  made  them 
believe  that  I  had  arms  all  over  my  person,  and  could  fire  as 
many  times  as  I  liked. 
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Thus  the  month  of  September  concluded  satisfactorily  and  most 
auspiciously,  as  it  seemed.  For  I  had  not  only  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing in  safety  this  city,  but  I  was  also  well  received  on  the  whole ; 
and  the  only  question  seemed  to  be  how  I  was  to  return  home  by 
the  earliest  opportunity  and  the  safest  route.  But  all  my  pros- 
pects changed  with  the  first  of  the  ensuing  month,  when  the  diffi- 
culties of  my  situation  increased,  and  all  hopes  of  a  speedy  depar- 
ture appeared  to  be  at  an  end.  For  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first 
of  October,  a  considerable  troop  of  armed  men,  mustering  about 
twenty  muskets,  arrived  from  Hamda-Allahi,  the  residence  of  the 
Shekho  A'hmedu  ben  A'hmedu,  to  whose  nominal  sway  the  town 
of  Timbuktu  and  the  whole  province  has  been  subjected  since  the 
conquest  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  These 
people  brought  with  them  an  order  from  the  capital  to  drive  me 
out  of  the  town ;  and  Hanmiadi,  the  nephew  and  rival  of  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay,  feeling  himself  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of 
such  a  force,  availed  himself  of  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  en- 
hancing his  influence,  and,  in  consequence,  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  ccwnmanding  them,  in  stringent 
terms,  to  attend  to  the  orders  of  the  emir,  and,  in  the  event  of  my 
offering  resistance,  not  even  to  spare  my  life. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  my  protector,  as  far  as  a 
man  of  a  rather  weak  character  was  capable  of  any  firm  resolu- 
tion, had  intended  to  send  me  off  by  the  very  first  opportunity 
that  should  offer ;  but  the  order  issued  by  the  emf r  of  Hamda- 
Allahi  (to  whose  authority  he  was  vehemently  opposed),  that  I 
should  be  forthwith  driven  out  of  the  town  or  slain,  roused  his 
spirit  of  opposition.  He  felt,  too,  that  the  difficulties  of  my 
leaving  this  place  in  safety  were  thus  greatly  augmented.  All 
thoughts  of  my  immediate  departure  were  therefore  set  aside; 
partly,  no  doubt,  from  regard  to  my  security,  but  much  more 
from  an  anxious  desire  to  show  the  Fullan,  or  Fiilbe,  that  he  was 
able  to  keep  me  here,  notwithstanding  their  hostile  disposition 
and  their  endeavors  to  the  contrary.  There  were,  besides,  the 
intrigues  of  the  Walati,  my  guide  on  the  journey  from  Yagha, 
who,  finding  that  the  sheikh  did  not  approve  of  his  dishonest 
conduct  toward  me,  endeavored  to  get  me  out  of  his  hands,  in 
order  that  he  might  deal  with  me  as  he  liked.  My  broker,  too, 
(All  el  A'geren,  seeing  the  difficulties  of  my  situation,  gave  me 
entirely  up,  making  his  own  safety  the  only  object  of  his  thoughts. 

The  sheikh,  when  he  had  fully  understood  what  I  had  told  him 
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with  regard  to  the  power  and  the  political  principles  of  the  sover- 
eign of  Great  Britain,  had  determined  to  write  a  letter  with  his 
own  hand,  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  I  had  come  to  pay  him 
my  compliments,  and  in  order  to  endeavor  to  coimteract  the  dis- 
couraging eflTects  produced  by  the  account  of  Major  Laing's  death, 
and  if  possible  to  obtain  for  himself  a  few  presents.  This  letter, 
it  was  understood  in  the  beginning,  I  myself  should  take  with  me ; 
but  in  the  evening  of  the  third  of  October,  I  suddenly,  to  my  great 
amazement,  received  the  intelligence  that  I  was  to  send  my  man, 
'Al£  el  A'geren,  to  Ghadames  or  Tripoli  with  this  letter,  accompa- 
nying it  with  a  note  from  my  own  hand,  while  I  myself  remained 
behind,  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  in  Timbuktu,  until  the  articles  which 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  had  written  for  were  received.  But  I  was 
not  to  be  treated  in  this  way  by  intrigues  of  my  own  people ;  and 
the  following  morning  I  sent  a  simple  protest  to  the  sheikh,  stat- 
ing that  as  for  himself  he  might  do  just  as  he  liked,  and  if  he  chose 
to  keep  me  as  a  prisoner  or  hostage  he  might  do  so  as  long  as  he 
thought  fit,  but  that  he  must  not  expect  to  receive  so  much  as  a 
needle  from  the  government  that  had  sent  me  until  I  myself 
should  have  returned  in  safety.  My  host,  too,  had  just  before  in- 
timated to  me  that  it  would  be  best  to  deliver  my  horse  and  my 
gun  into  his  hands ;  but  I  sent  him  an  answer  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  should  leave  my  house  until  my  head  had  left  my 
shoulders.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that  a  person  of  so  mean  a 
character  as  the  Walati  should  for  a  moment  gain  the  upper  hand 
of  a  man  of  such  an  excellent  disposition  as  the  sheikh ;  but  it 
was  quite  natural  that  this  clever  rogue  should  continually  incite 
Sidi  A'lawate  to  make  new  demands  upon  my  small  store  of  val- 
uable articles. 

Meanwhile,  while  I  was  thus  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  excite- 
ment, I  was  not  free  fix)m  anxiety  in  other  respects.  A  thunder- 
storm, accompanied  by  the  most  plentiful  rain  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced during  my  stay  in  this  place,  had  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  8d  October  inundated  my  house,  and,  breaking  through  the 
wall  of  my  store-room,  had  damaged  the  whole  of  my  luggage, 
my  books,  and  medicines,  as  well  as  my  presents  and  articles  of 
exchange.  But  my  situation  was  soon  to  improve,  as  the  sheikh 
became  aware  of  the  faithless  and  despicable  character  of  my  for- 
mer companion  and  guide ;  and  while  he  ordered  the  latter  to 
fetch  my  camels  from  A'ribinda,  which  it  was  now  but  too  appa- 
rent he  had  sold  on  his  own  account  instead  of  having  them  taken 
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care  of  for  me,  he  informed  me  of  what  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
of  the  Walati's  previous  character  and  disreputable  habits. 

The  Emfr  of  Hamda-Allahi's  sending  a  force  to  Timbuktu  in 
order  to  dispose  of  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town,  without  paying  the  slightest  regard  to  the  opinion  of 
my  protector,  had  caused  a  considerable  reaction  in  the  whole  re- 
lation of  the  sheikh  to  the  townspeople,  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  pitch  his  camp  outside  the  city,  in  order  to  convince  the 
inhabitants,  and  the  Fullan  in  particular,  that  he  did  not  depend 
upon  them,  but  had  mightier  friends  and  a  more  powerful  spell 
upon  which  he  could  safely  rely.  He  had  even,  while  still  absent 
in  Giindam,  opened  communication  with  A'wab,  the  chief  of  the 
Tademdkket,  to  this  effect 

But  all  these  proceedings  required  more  energy  and  a  more  war- 
like character  than,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  my  friend  and  protector 
actually  possessed ;  and  our  adversaries  were  so  busy,  that,  in  the 
night  of  the  9th,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Tawarek,  who 
were  well  known  not  to  be  friendly  disposed  toward  him,  he  was 
so  intimidated  that  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morning  he  himself  came 
to  my  house,  rousing  us  from  our  sleep  and  requesting  us  most 
urgently  to  keep  watch,  as  he  was  afraid  that  something  was  going 
on  against  me.  We  therefore  kept  a  constant  look-out  the  whole 
night  on  our  terrace,  and  seeing  that  the  rear  of  our  house  was  in 
a  partial  state  of  decay,  facilitating  an  attack  in  that  quarter,  we 
set  to  work  early  in  the  morning  repairing  the  wall  and  barricad- 
ing it  with  thorny  bushes.  The  artisans  of  the  town  were  so 
afraid  of  the  party  hostile  to  me,  who  were  the  nominal  rulers, 
that  no  one  would  undertake  the  task  of  repairing  my  house. 
However,  the  more  intelligent  natives  of  the  place  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  my  learned  friend  from  leaving  the  town,  as  they 
felt  sure  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  the  commencement  of 
troubles.  The  consequence  was  that  we  did  not  get  off  on  the 
10th,  although  the  sheikh  had  sent  his  wife  and  part  of  his  effects 
away  the  preceding  night,  and  it  was  not  till  a  little  before  noon 
the  following  day  that  we  actually  left  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  LXVm. 

FIRST  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  DESERT. — POLITICAL  COMBINATIONS. — 
GREAT  MOSQUE. — GROUND-PLAN  OF  THE  TOWN. 

October  llih.  This  was  an  important  moment  for  myself,  as, 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  visit  to  the  sheikh,  who  lived 
only  a  few  yards  across  the  street,  and  an  almost  daily  promenade 
on  my  terrace,  I  had  not  moved  about  since  my  arrival.  With  a 
deep  consciousness  of  the  critical  position  in  which  I  was  placed, 
I  followed  my  protector,  who,  mounted  on  his  favorite  white 
mare,  led  the  way  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  along  which 
the  assembled  natives  were  thronging  in  order  to  get  a  glance  at 
me.  Leaving  the  high  mounds  of  rubbish  which  constitute  the 
ground-work  of  the  northern  part  of  the  town  on  our  left,  and 
pursuing  a  north-northeasterly  direction  over  a  sandy  tract  cov- 
ered with  stunted  bushes,  and  making  only  a  short  halt  near  a 
well  five  miles  from  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  our 
horses,  after  a  march  of  two  miles  more  we  reached  the  camp, 
which  could  easily  be  recognized  at  a  great  distance  by  two  large 
white  cotton  tents,  whose  size  and  situation  made  them  conspicu- 
ous above  some  smaller  leathern  dwellings.  It  was  just  about 
sunset;  and  the  open  country  with  its  rich  inimosas,  and  with 
the  camp  on  the  rising  ground,  the  white  sandy  soil  of  which  was 
illuminated  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  presented  an  in- 
teresting spectacle.  The  younger  inhabitants  of  the  camp,  in- 
cluding Baba  Ahmed  and  'Abidfn,  two  favorite  boys  of  the 
sheikh,  one  five,  the  other  four  years  of  age,  came  out  to  meet 
us ;  and  I  soon  afterward  found  myself  lodged  in  an  indigenous 
tent  of  cameFs  hair,  which  was  pitched  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  be- 
longing to  Mohammed  el  Khalfl,  a  relative  of  the  sheikh,  who 
had  come  from  his  native  home  in  Tiris,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  order  to  share  his  uncle's  blessing. 

In  this  encampment  we  passed  several  days  in  the  most  quiet 
and  retired  manner,  when  my  friend  revealed  to  me  his  course  of 
action.  It  was  his  intention,  he  said,  to  bring  the  old  chief  Ga- 
laijo,  from  the  place  of  his  exile  in  Champag6re,  back  to  this  part 
of  Negroland,  which  he  had  formerly  ruled,  and  to  reinstate  him, 
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by  the  aid  of  the  Tawarek,  in  the  government  of  Masina  with  the 
residence  Hamda- Allahi,  of  which  he  was  to  deprive  the  family 
of  Lebbo.  But  even  if  it  was  true,  as  he  said,  that  the  Fiilbe 
themselves,  as  well  as  those  settled  between  Fermagha  and  Giin- 
dam,  as  those  inhabiting  the  provinces  of  Dalla,  Dwenza,  and 
Gilg6ji,  were  opposed  to  the  government  of  Lebbo,  such  a  project 
appeared  to  me  to  require  a  greater  share  of  perseverance  and  de- 
termination than,  from  all  that  I  had  seen,  I  could  believe  my 
noble  friend  possessed.  However,  he  entertained  no  doubt  at 
that  time  that  Alkiittabu,  the  great  chief  of  the  Tawarek  himself, 
would  come  to  his  aid  without  delay  and  conduct  me,  under  his 
powerful  protection,  safely  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger. 

However  exaggerated  the  projects  of  my  protector  were,  con- 
sidering his  mild  disposition,  and  although  by  exasperating  the 
Fiilbe  more  and  more,  he  no  doubt  increased  the  difficulties  of 
my  situation,  the  moving  of  his  encampment  outside  the  town 
afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  relief,  both  in  consequence  of  the 
change  of  air  which  it  procured  me,  and  of  the  varied  scenery.  I 
could  also  get  here  a  little  exercise,  although  the  more  open  the 
country  was,  the  greater  care  I  had  to  take  of  my  safety.  In 
the  morning,  particularly,  the  camp  presented  a  very  animated 
sight  The  two  large  white  tents  of  cotton  cloth,  with  their  top- 
covering,  or  "saramme,"  of  checkered  design,  and  their  woolen 
curtains  of  various  colors,  were  half  opened  to  allow  the  morning 
air  to  pervade  them.  The  other  smaller  ones  were  grouped  pic- 
turesquely around  on  the  slope,  which  was  enlivened  by  camels, 
cattle,  and  goats  that  were  just  being  driven  out  All  nature  was 
awake  and  full  of  bustle,  and  the  trees  were  swarming  with  white 
pigeons.  In  the  evening,  again,  there  were  the  cattle  returning 
from  their  pasturage,  the  slaves  bringing  water  on  the  backs  of 
the  asses,  and  the  people  grouped  together  in  the  simple  place  of 
devotion,  laid  out  with  thorny  bushes,  in  order  to  say  their  pray- 
ers, guided  by  the  melodious  voice  of  their  teacher,  who  never 
failed  to  join  them.  At  this  time  a  chapter  of  the  Kuran  was 
(Wanted  by  the  best  instructed  of  the  pupils,  and  continued  often 
till  a  late  hour  at  night,  the  sound  of  these  beautiful  verses,  in 
their  melodious  fall,  reverberating  from  the  downs  around;  at 
other  times  animated  conversation  ensued,  and  numerous  groups 
gathered  on  the  open  ground  by  the  side  of  the  fire. 

We  returned  into  the  town  on  the  18th.  The  first  day  had 
passed  off  rather  quietly,  save  that  a  party  of  twelve  Im6shagh, 
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of  the  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren,  partly  mounted  on  camels,  partly 
on  horses,  trespassed  on  the  hospitality  of  the  sheikh.  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  inspecting  their  swords,  and  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  they  were  all  manufactured  in  the  German 
town  of  Solingen,  as  indeed  were  almost  all  the  swords  of  these 
Tawarek  or  Imoshagh. 

The  interests  of  the  different  members  of  the  family  now  began 
to  clash.  The  sheikh  himself  was  firm  in  his  opposition  against 
the  Fiilbe,  and  requested  me  in  future,  when  I  visited  him,  to 
come  to  his  house  fully  armed,  in  order  to  show  our  adversaries 
that  I  was  ready  to  repulse  any  violence ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
I  protested  that,  as  I  came  with  peaceable  intentions,  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  my  wish  than  to  cause  any  disturbance  in 
the  town.  Meanwhile,  his  brother,  Sidi  A'lawate,  suborned  one 
of  the  sheikh's  pupils  to  make  another  attempt  to  convert  me  to 
Islamism.  This  man,  who  was  one  of  the  most  learned  followers 
of  the  sheikh,  having  resided  for  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  family,  . 
first  with  the  Sheikh  Sidi  Mohammed,  then  with  his  eldest  son.  El 
Mukhtar,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  dignity  of  a  sheikh  during 
Major  Laing's  residence  in  A'zawad,  and  finally  with  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay  himself,  originally  belonged  to  the  Arab  tribe  of  the 
Welad  Rashid,  whose  settlements  in  Waday  I  have  mentioned  on 
a  former  occasion.  Partly  on  this  account,  partly  on  account  of 
his  great  religious  knowledge,  and  his  volubility  of  speech,  he 
possessed  great  influence  with  all  the  people,  although  his  pru- 
dence and  forbearance  were  not  conspicuous.  But,  finding  that 
his  usual  arguments  in  favor  of  his  creed  did  not  avail  with  me, 
he  soon  desisted.  This  was  the  last  time  these  people  attempted 
to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  their  religion,  with  the  exception  of 
some  occasional  serious  advice  from  my  friends  under  the  tem- 
porary pressure  of  political  difficulties. 

The  emir  of  the  place,  of  the  name  of  Kaiiri,  who  was  a  good- 
natured  man,  and  whose  colleague.  Belle,  was  absent  at  the  time, 
having  advised  my  protector  to  take  me  again  out  of  the  town  for  a 
few  days,  till  the  Kadhi  A'hmed  Welcd  F'aamme,  who  was  going  to 
Hamda-AUahi,  and  who  was  especially  hostilely  disposed  toward 
me,  should  have  left,  we  again  set  out,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th 
October ;  but,  having  staid  in  the  encampment  that  night  and 
the  following  morning,  we  returned  to  the  town  the  same  after- 
noon, but  left  again  on  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  the  kafla 
of  the  Tawatiye  was  ready  to  set  out  on  their  journey  to  the 
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north,  and  staid  with  them  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  They 
were  encamped  in  about  twenty-four  small  leathern  tents  round 
the  well  where  we  had  a  few  days  previously  watered  our  horses, 
and  mustered  more  than  fifty  muskets,  each  of  them  being  armed, 
moreover,  with  a  spear  and  sword;  but  notwithstanding  their 
numbers,  and  the  circumstance  that  a  rather  respectable  man,  of 
the  name  of  Haj  A'hmed,  the  wealthiest  person  of  Insala  or  * Afn- 
Sala,  was  among  them,  and  was  to  accompany  them  as  far  as 
M'amun,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  go  with  this  caravan,  and  thus  to 
deprive  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  surveying  the  river,  nor  did 
my  protector  himself  seem  to  find  in  this  northerly  road  any  suf- 
ficient guarantee  for  my  safe  return  home.  I  therefore  only  made 
use  of  this  opportunity  in  order  to  send  to  Europe,  by  way  of 
Ghaddmes,  a  short  report  of  my  arrival  in  Timbuktu,  and  a  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  political  circumstances  connected  with  my  stay 
in  the  city. 

The  caravan  having  started  the  following  morning,  we  staid 
two  days  longer  in  the  camp,  and  then  once  more  returned  into 
the  town,  without  any  ferther  difficulty,  in  the  company  of  Sidi 
A'lawate,  who  had  come  out  to  join  us  with  a  body  of  armed  fol- 
lowers, and  who  behaved  now,  on  the  whole,  much  more  amiably 
toward  me.  He  even  gave  me  some  interesting  particulars  with 
respect  to  S^go,*  which  place  he  had  visited  some  time  before, 
levying  upon  Dembo,  then  king  of  Bambara,  a  heavy  contribu- 
tion of  gold.  This  king,  who  was  sprung  fjx)m  a  Piillo  mother, 
had  succeeded  his  father  Farma,  the  son  of  the  king  mentioned 
by  Mungo  Park  under  the  name  of  Mansong,  two  years  pre- 
viously.f 

The  Fiilbe,  however,  did  not  give  up  their  point,  and,  as  they 
did  not  find  themselves  strong  enough  to  proceed  to  open  vio- 

*  The  chief  information  related  to  the  circnmstance  that  all  the  four  quarters  of 
that  town,  together  with  two  other  quarters  which  in  a  wider  sense  are  included  in 
the  place,  are  sitaatcd  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  as  has  been  stated  already  in 
Becueil  des  Voyages,  torn,  ii.,  p.  53.  Mungo  Park,  who  states  (First  Jonmev,  p. 
195)  the  contrary,  was  evidently  mistaken ;  and  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  passed  by  Sdgo,  as  a  despised  and  suspected  person,  his  mistake  is  easily 
intelligible.  The  two  quarters  which  in  a  wider  sense  still  belong  to  Sdgo  are 
called  Ben^nkord  and  Bammabifgu,  in  the  former  of  which  a  well-frcquenCcd  mar- 
ket is  held.    There  is,  besides,  a  village  close  by  called  Bcb^ra. 

f  My  information  as  to  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Bimbara  docs  not  agree 
with  that  received  by  M.  Faidherbe,  the  present  Governor  of  Senegal,  published  in 
the  "Revue  Coloniale,"  1867,  p.  279.  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  in  another 
place. 
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lence,  made  an  indirect  attack  upon  me  by  putting  in  irons  on  the 
27th  some  Arabs  or  Moors,  on  the  pretext  of  having  neglected 
their  prayers,  thereby  protesting  strongly  enough  against  a  person 
of  an  entirely  different  creed  staying  in  the  town.  The  Emfr  Ka- 
liri  himself,  who,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense, 
was  in  a  most  awkward  position ;  and  when  the  kadhi  informed 
him  that,  if  he  was  not  able  to  execute  the  order  which  he  had 
received  from  his  liege  lord,  he  should  solicit  the  assistance  of  the 
people  of  Timbuktu,  he  refused  to  have  recourse  to  violence  till 
he  had  received  stricter  orders  to  that  effect  and  more  effectual 
aid ;  for,  in  the  event  of  his  having  driven  me  out,  and  any  thing 
having  befiJlen  me,  the  whole  blame  would  be  thrown  upon  him, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  Sfdi  Bii-Bakr  the  governor,  who,  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  had  obliged  the  Eals  (Major 
Laing)  to  leave  the  town,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  was  the 
cause  of  his  death,  that  distinguished  traveler  having  thrown  him- 
self in  despair  into  the  arms  of  Hamed  Weled  'Ab^da,  the  chief 
of  the  Berabish,  who  murdered  him  in  the  desert. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emir  endeavored  to  dissuade  my 
protector,  who  was  about  to  send  a  messenger  to  Alkiittabu,*  the 
great  chief  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  to  summon  him  to  his  assistance, 
fix)m  carrying  out  his  intention,  fearing  lest  the  result  of  this  pro- 
ceeding might  be  a  serious  conflict  between  the  Tawarek  and  the 
Fiilbe.  However,  from  all  that  I  saw,  I  became  aware  that  the 
chance  of  my  departure  was  more  remote  than  ever,  and  that,  at 
least  this  year,  .there  was  very  little  prospect  of  my  leaving  this 
place;  for  the  messenger  whom  the  sheikh  was  to  send  to  the 
Tarki  chief,  and  of  whose  departure  there  had  been  much  talk  for 
so  long  a  time,  had  not  yet  left,  and  the  chiefs  residence  was 
several  hundred  miles  off.  I  therefore  again  protested  to  my 
friend  that  it  was  my  earnest  desire  to  set  out  on  my  home  jour- 
ney as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I  felt  not  a  little  annoyed  at  the 
continual  procrastination. 

Several  circumstances  concurred  at  this  time  to  make  me  feel  the 
delay  the  more  deeply,  so  that  notwithstanding  my  sincere  esteem 
for  my  protector,  I  thought  it  better,  when  he  again  left  the  town 
m  the  evemng  of  the  27th,  to  remain  where  I  was;  for  after  my 

*  I  wQl  here  remark,  although  I  have  to  speak  repeatedly  of  this  chief,  that  tho 
name  seems  to  he  an  ahbreviation,  meaniDg  probably  ,J^\  \__  Ai*  j  that  is,  "pil- 
Ur  of  the  faith.** 
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return  from  our  last  excursion,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  cold 
during  the  night,  I  had  been  visited  by  a  serious  attack  of  rheu- 
matism, which  had  rendered  me  quite  lame  for  a  day  or  two. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  my  departure,  the  Walati,  whom 
I  had  sent  out  at  a  great  expense  to  bring  my  horses  and  camels 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  had  brought  back  my  horses  in 
the  most  emaciated  condition.  As  for  the  camels,  he  had  intend- 
ed to  appropriate  them  to  his  own  use ;  but  I  defeated  his  scheme 
by  making  a  present  of  them  to  the  sheikh.  This  brought  all  the 
Walati's  other  intrigues  to  light,  especially  the  circumstance  of 
his  having  presented  a  small  pistol  (which  I  had  given  to  himself) 
to  Hammadi,  the  sheikh's  rival,  intimating  that  it  came  from  mc, 
and  thus  endangering  my  whole  position,  by  making  the  sheikh 
believe  that  I  was  giving  presents  to  his  rivals  and  his  enemies. 
But  my  protector  acted  nobly  on  this  occasion ;  for  he  not  only 
warned  me  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Walati,  and  would  not 
lend  an  ear  to  his  numerous  calumnies  against  me,  but  he  even 
preferred  me,  the  Christian,  to  my  Mohammedan  companion,  the 
Mejebrf,  *Ali  el  A'geren,  who  was  sometimes  led,  through  fear,  to 
take  the  part  of  the  Walati ;  and  the  M(yebri,  who  thought  him- 
self almost  a  sherlf,  and  was  murmuring  his  prayers  the  whole 
evening  long,  felt  not  a  little  hurt  and  excited  when  he  found 
that  the  sheikh  placed  infinitely  more  reliance  upon  me  than 
upon  himself. 

In  order  to  convince  the  sheikh  how  sensible  I  was  of  the  con- 
fidence which  he  placed  in  me,  I  made  a  present  of  a  blue  cloth 
kaflan  to  Mohammed  Boy,  the  son  of  the  chief  Galaijo,  who  had 
studied  with  him  for  a  year  or  two,  and  was  now  about  to  return 
home  by  way  of  .Hamda-Allahi.  But,  unluckily,  I  had  not  many 
such  presents  to  offer,  and  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Mulay  'Abd 
c'  Salam,  who  had  sent  mc  a  hospitable  present  of  wheat  and  rice, 
was  greatly  offended  at  not  receiving  from  me  a  bemiis  in  return. 

Meanwhile,  the  Fiilbe  or  FuUan  sent  orders  to  Dar  e'  Salam, 
the  capital  of  the  district  of  Zankara,  that  their  countrymen  in- 
habiting that  province  should  enter  Timbuktu  as  soon  as  the 
sheikh  should  leave  it  The  latter,  in  order  to  show  these  people 
the  influence  he  possessed,  decided  upon  taking  me  Vith  him  on 
an  excursion  to  Kabara,  which  is  the  harbor  on  the  river,  where 
the  Fiilbe  were  generally  acknowledged  to  possess  greater  power 
than  in  Timbuktu,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the  latter  fix)m 
the  water.    I  followed  him  gladly,  that  I  might  have  an  opportu- 
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nity  of  observing  the  different  aspect  of  the  country  two  months 
after  the  date  when  I  had  first  traversed  it.  In  fact,  the  landscape 
had  now  a  very  different  appearance,  being  entirely  changed  in 
consequence  of  the  abundant  rains  which  had  fallen  in  September 
and  October.  The  whole  sandy  level,  which  before  looked  so  dull 
and  dreary,  was  now  covered  with  herbage ;  while  that  part  of  the 
road  nearer  the  town  had  been  a  little  cleared  of  wood,  apparently 
in  order  to  prevent  the  Tawarek  from  lurking  near  the  road  and 
surprising  travelers.  Farther  on,  when  we  approached  the  village 
of  Kabara,  all  the  fields  were  overgrown  with  watermelons,  which 
form  a  considerable  branch  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

We  dismounted,  at  length,  close  to  Kibara,  in  the  shade  of  a 
talha-tree,  clearing  the  ground  and  making  ourselves  as  comforta- 
ble as  possible.  A  great  number  of  people  collected  round  us, 
not  only  from  the  village  of  Kabara,  but  also  from  the  town; 
even  the  governor,  or  emir,  Kaiiri,  came  out  to  see  what  we  were 
doing  here. 

By  way  of  making  some  sort  of  popular  display,  and  showing 
his  enemies  the  extent  of  his  authority,  my  protector  here  distrib- 
uted the  presents  which  he  had  destined  for  Boy  and  his  compan- 
ions, who,  before  returning  to  their  home  in  the  province  of  Ga- 
laijo,  were  first  going  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the  Sheikho 
A'hmedu  in  Ilamda- AUahi.  He  also  sent  the  very  bemiis  which 
I  had  intended  for  Abd  e'  Salam  to  Abd  Allahi,*  the  uncle  of 
the  young  Sheikho  A'hmedu  of  Hamda- Allahi.  While  the  emfr 
walked  up  and  down,  at  some  distance  from  the  spot  where  we 
had  taken  up  our  position,  in  order  to  have  a  look  at  me,  we  were 
treated  hospitably  by  the  inspector  of  the  harbor  (a  cheerful  old 
man  of  the  name  of  Abd  el  Eldsim,  and  of  supposed  sherff  origin), 

*  I  will  give,  in  this  place,  some  particulars  as  to  the  coart  of  Hamda-AUihi ; 

4U\  iXifr-  ^^^  name  i£  written  by  the  natives.     Mohammed  Lebbo  ruled  from 

A.H.  1241  to  1262;  his  son  Sheikho  (pronounced  also  Seko)  Alimcda,  till  1269. 
This  is  the  chief  whom  M.  Faidherbe  '(Revue  CoL  1857,  p.  279)  calls  Baldgo,  a  Man- 
dingo  name,  which  means  nothing  but  '*  war-chief."  Sheikho  A^medn,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  a  strong  party,  was  succeeded  by  his  young  son  ATimedu.  All 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  live  together  in  one  and  the  same  court-yard, 
which  has  something  of  a  round  shape,  the  yard  of  the  chief  himself  forming  the 
centre,  and  those  of  the  four  surviving  sons  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  viz.,  *Abd  Allihi, 
'Abd  e'  SaUm,  HiCmidu,  and  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  lying  opposite  each  other  around  the 
wall,  or  these  uncles  of  the  sheikho,  'Abd  Alli^hi  is  the  richest,  and  is  said  to  pos- 
sess a  great  amount  of  gold,  1700  slaves,  1900  head  of  cattle,  40  horses,  and  20  boats 
on  the  river. 

Vol.  ni.— X  • 
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with  several  diahes  of  excellent  kuskus,  one  of  whicli  fell  to  my 
share :  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  de- 
cline of  every  thing  in  this  distracted  region,  the  old  oflSce  of  an 
inspector  of  the  harbor  still  retained  a  certain  degree  of  import- 
ance. But  I  lamented  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  survey  at  my  leis- 
ure the  general  features  of  the  locality,  which  had  entirely  changed 
since  my  first  visit  to  this  place.  The  river  had  inundated  the 
whole  of  the  lowlands,  so  that  the  water,  which  had  before  only 
formed  a  narrow  ditch-like  channel,  now  presented  a  wide  open 
sheet,  afifording  easy  access  to  the  native  craft  of  all  sizes. 

Having  then  mounted  in  the  afternoon,  ailer  a  pleasant  ride  we 
reached  the  town ;  but  instead  of  directly  entering  the  dilapidated 
walls  we  turned  off  a  little  to  the  west,  toward  a  small  plantation 
of  date-trees  (marked  *  in  the  plan  of  the  town),  of  the  existence 
of  which  I  had  had  no  previous  idea ;  for,  small  and  insignificant  as 
it  was,  it  claimed  considerable  interest  in  this  arid  tract,  there  being 
at  present  only  four  or  five  middle-sized  trees,  rather  poor  speci- 
mens of  the  hajilfj  or  balanites^  inside  the  town,  although  we 
know  that  before  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Songhay  by  the  Mo- 
roccains  the  city  was  not  so  poor  in  vegetation ;  but  the  inspector 
of  the  harbor  having  fled  on  that  occasion  with  the  whole  fleet, 
the  Basha  Mahmiid  cut  down  all  the  trees  in  and  around  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  ship-building. 

The  little  oasis  consisted  of  three  nearly  full-grown  date-trees, 
but  of  small  size,  only  one  of  them  bearing  firuit,  while  around 
there  were  about  ten  very  young  bushes,  which,  if  not  well  taken 
care  of,  scarcely  seemed  to  promise  ever  to  become  of  any  value. 
The  plantation,  poor  as  it  was,  owed  its  existence  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  deep  well  of  immense  size,  being  about  thirty  yards  in 
diameter  and  five  fathoms  deep,  wherein  the  water^collects. 

Having  loitered  here  a  few  moments,  and  visited  a  small  and 
poor  plantation  in  the  neighborhood  belonging  to  the  Tawati,  Mo- 
hammed el  *Aish,  we  turned  off  toward  the  Jingerd-bdr,  or  "  great 
mosque,"  which  by  its  stately  appearance  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  my  mind,  as  I  had  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
it  closely.  It  was  here  especially  that  I  convinced  myself  not 
only  of  the  trustworthy  character  of  Cailli^'s  report  in  general,  of 
which  I  had  already  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  but  also  of 
the  accuracy  with  which,  under  the  very  unfavorable  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  he  has  described  the  various  ob- 
jects which  fell  under  his  observation.     I  was  only  permitted  to 
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survey  the  outside  of  the  mosque ;  as  to  the  mterior,  I  was  obliged 
to  rely  upou  the  information  which  I  received  fh)m  the  more  in- 
telligent of  the  natives. 

The  mosque  is  a  large  building,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
is  occupied  by  an  open  court-yard,  wherein  the  larger  tower  is  in- 
closed, while  the  principal  part  of  the  building  includes  nine 
naves  of  different  dimensions  and  structure ;  the  westernmost  por- 
tion, which  consists  of  three  naves,  belonging  evidently  to  the  old 
mosque,  which,  together  with  the  palace,  was  built  by  Mansa 
Musa,  the  King  of  Melle,  as  is  even  attested  by  an  inscription  over 
the  principal  gate,  although  it  has  become  somewhat  illegible. 
The  chief  error  which  Cailli6  has  committed  in  describing  this 
mosque  relates  to  the  smaller  tower,  the  position  of  which  he  has 
mistaken,  and  the  number  of  gateways  on  the  eastern  side,  there 
being  seven  instead  of  five.  Cailli^  ^so  states  the  greatest  length 
of  the  building  to  be  104  paces,  while  my  intelligent  friend  Mo- 
hammed ben  'Afsh  assured  me  that,  after  measuring  it  with  the 
greatest  accuracy,  he  found  it  to  be  262  French  feet  in  length,  by 
194  in  width.* 

If  this  building,  which  stands  just  at  the  western  extremity,  and 
forms  the  southwestern  comer  of  the  town,  were  situated  in  the 
centre,  it  would  be  infinitely  more  imposing;  but  it  is  evident 
that  in  former  times  the  mosque  was  surrounded  by  buildings  on 
the  western  side.     The  city  formerly  was  twice  as  large. 

While  we  were  surve3ring  this  noble  pile,  numbers  of  people 
collected  round  us — ^this  being  the  quarter  inhabited  principsJly 
by  the  Fiilbe  or  Fullan ;  and  when  we  turned  our  steps  home- 
ward, they  followed  us  along  the  streets  through  the  market,  which 
was  now  empty,  but  without  making  the  least  hostile  manifesta- 
tion.    On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  gave  me  their  hands. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  place  I  had  sent  home  a  small  plan 
of  the  town.  This  I  now  found  to  be  inaccurate  in  some  respects ; 
and  I  here  therefore  subjoin  a  more  correct  plan  of  the  town,  al- 
though on  a  rather  small  scale,  the  circumstances  under  which  I 
resided  there  not  having  allowed  me  to  survey  the  greater  part  of 
it  accurately  enough  for  a  more  minute  delineation. 

The  city  of  Timbuktu,  according  to-  Dr.  Peterman's  laying 
down  of  it  fix)m  my  materials,  lies  in  IT"  37'  N.  and  S"*  6'  W.  of 

*  I  recommend  the  reader  who  takes  any  interest  in  the  subject  to  read  the 
whole  passage  of  Caillitf  relating  to  this  mosqne,  English  ed.,  vol.  it,  p.  71.  The 
Tawiti  took  the  measurement  with  my  line. 
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I.  House  of  the  Sheikh  Aluned  el  Bak^j,  with  another  house  helonging  to  the  same  dote  br,  and 
having  in  flront  of  it  a  small  square,  where  he  has  established  a  **  msid,**  or  place  of  prayer  for  hU 
pupils,  several  of  whom  pass  the  night  here. 

5.  House  belonging  likewise  to  the  sheikh,  where  I  mjself  was  lodged,  the  ground-plan  of  which  1 
have  given  above. 

8.  Great  mosque,  **  Gingere  (Jinger6.  or  Z&ngerc')  her,  J&m*a  el  kebira,**  begun  by  Mansa  M6sa, 
Eing  of  Melle,  A.  !>.  1827,  and  forming,  for  many  centuries,  the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter. 

4.  Mosque  S4nkor^  in  the  quarter  Sankore,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  quarter  of 
the  town.    The  mosque  has  five  naves,  and  is  120  feet  long  by  80  feet  wide. 

6.  Mosque  Bidi  Y&hla,  much  smaller  than  the  two  other  large  mosques. 

6.  Great  market-plaoe,  or  Yubu. 

7.  Butchers*  market,  where  in  former  times  the  palace,  or  **  M*a-duk,**  or  M*a-duga,  is  said  to 
have  been  situated.  8.  Gate  leading  to  Kibara. 

P.  Well,  surrounded  by  a  small  plantation  of  date-trees. 

10.  Another  well,  with  a  small  garden  belonging  to  Mohammed  el  'Aish. 

II.  Bpot  in  a  shallow  valley,  up  to  which  point  small  boats  ascended  from  the  Kiger,  in  the  win- 
ter 1863-4. 

Greenwich.  Situated  only  a  few  feet  above  ttie  average  level  of 
the  river,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  from  the  principal 
branch,  it  at  present  forms  a  sort  of  triangle,  the  base  of  whieb 
points  toward  the  river,  while  the  projecting  angle  is  directed  to- 
ward the  north,  having  for  its  centre  the  mosque  of  Sankor^.  But, 
during  the  zenith  of  its  power,  the  town  extended  a  thousand 
yards  farther  north,  and  included  the  tomb  of  the  Faki  Mahmiid, 
which,  according  to  some  of  my  informants,  was  then  situated  in 
the  midst  of  the  town. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  at  the  present  time  I  reckon  at  a 
little  more  than  two  miles  and  a  half;  but  it  may  approach  closely 
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to  three  miles,  taking  into  account  some  of  the  projecting  angles. 
Although  of  only  small  size,  Timbuktu  may  well  be  called  a  city — 
medina — in  comparison  with  the  frail  dwelling-places  all  over  Ne- 
groland.  At  present  it  is  not  walleA  Its  former  wall,  which  seems 
never  to  have  been  of  great  magnitude,  and  was  rather  more  of 
the  nature  of  a  rampart,  was  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  on  their  first 
entering  the  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1826.  The  town 
is  laid  out  partly  in  rectangular,  partly  in  winding  streets,  or,  as 
they  are  called  here,  "  tijeraten,"  which  are  not  paved,  but  for  the 
greater  part  consist  of  hard  sand  and  gravel,  and  some  of  them 
have  a  sort  of  gutter  in  the  middle.  Besides  the  large  and  the 
small  market  there  are  few  open  areas,  except  a  small  square  in 
front  of  the  mosque  of  Yahia,  called  Tiimbutu-b6ttema, 

Small  as  it  is  the  city  is  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  almost  all 
the  houses  are  in  good  repair.  There  are  about  980  clay  houses, 
and  a  couple  of  hundred  conical  huts  of  matting,  the  latter,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  constituting  the  outskirts  of  the  town  on  the 
north  and  northeast  sides,  where  a  great  deal  of  rubbish,  which 
has  been  accumulating  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  is  formed 
mto  conspicuous  mounds.  The  clay  houses  are  all  of  them  built 
on  the  same  principle  as  my  own  residence,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  that  the  houses  of  the  poorer  people 
have  only  one  court-yard,  and  have  no  upper  room  on  the  terrace. 

The  only  remarkable  pubHc  buildings  in  the  town  are  the  three 
large  mosques:  the  Jinger^-b^r,  built  by  MansaMiisa;  the  mosque 
of  Sankor^,  built  at  an  early  period  at  the  expense  of  a  wealthy 
woman ;  and  the  mosque  Sidi  Yahia,  built  at  the  expense  of  a 
kadhi  of  the  town.  There  were  three  other  mosques:  that  of 
Sidi  Haj  Mohammed,  Msfd  Belal,  and  that  of  Sfdi  el  Bami. 
These  mosques,  and  perhaps  some  little  msid,  or  place  of  prayer, 
Cailli^  must  have  included  when  he  speaks*  of  seven  mosques. 
Besides  these  mosques  there  are  at  present  no  distinguished  public 
buildings  in  the  town;  and  of  the  royal  palace,  or  MVdugu, 
wherein  the  kings  of  Songhay  used  to  reside  occasionally,  as  well 
as  the  Kasbah,  which  was  built  in  later  times,  in  the  southeastern 
quarter,  or  the  "  Sane-gungu,"f  which  already  at  that  time  was  in- 
habited by  the  merchants  from  Ghadames,:^  not  a  trace  is  to  be 

*  Caillie,  Travels  to  Timbactoo,  vol.  iL,  p.  56. 

t  Sane-gnngn  means,  properly,  the  island,  or  the  quarter  of  the  whites,  ^'kirsh 
el  bedhiin." 

X  See  about  the  Kasbah,  Alimed  BA4*8  account.  Journal  of  the  Leipsic  Oriental 
Society,  vol.  ix.,  p.  660. 
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seen.  Besides  this  quarter,  which  is  the  wealthiest,  and  contains 
the  best  houses,  there  are  six  other  quarters,  viz.,  Yiibu,  the  quar- 
ter comprising  the  great  market-place  (yiibu)  and  the  mosque  of 
Sfdi  Yahia,  to  the  west  of  Sane-gungu ;  and  west  of  the  former, 
forming  the  southwestern  angle  of  the  town,  and  called,  from  the 
great  mosque,  J£nger^-b^r  or  Zanger^-b^r.  This  latter  quarter, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  seems  to  have  been  inhabited  espe- 
cially by  Mohammedans,  and  not  unlikely  may  have  formed  a 
distinct  quarter,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall  of 
its  own.  Toward  the  north,  the  quarter  Sane-gungu  is  bordered 
by  the  one  called  Sara-kaina,  meaning  literally  the  "  little  town," 
and  containing  the  residence  of  the  sheikh,  and  the  house  where 
I  myself  was  lodged.  Attached  to  Sara-kaina,  toward  the  north, 
is  Yiibu-kaina,  the  quarter  containing  the  "  little  market,"  which 
is  especially  used  as  a  butchers'  market.  Bordering  both  on  Jfn- 
ger^-b^r  and  Yubu-kaina  is  the  quarter  Bagfndi,  occupying  the 
lowest  situation  in  the  town,  and  stated  by  the  inhabitants  to  have 
been  flooded  entirely  in  the  great  inundation  which  took  place  in 
1640.  From  this  depression  in  the  ground,  the  quarter  of  San- 
kor^,  which  forms  the  northernmost  angle  of  the  city,  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation  in  such  a  manner  that  the  mosque  of  San- 
kor^,  which  seems  to  occupy  its  ancient  site  and  level,  is  at  pres- 
ent situated  in  a  deep  hollow — an  appearance  which  seems  to 
prove  that  this  elevation  of  the  ground  is  caused  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  rubbish,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  ruin  which  seems 
to  have  befidlen  this  quarter  pre-eminently,  as  being  the  chief 
stronghold  of  the  native  Songhay.  The  slope  which  this  quarter 
forms  toward  the  northeastern  end  in  some  spots  exceeds  eighty 
feet. 

The  whole  number  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  town 
amounts  to  about  13,000,  while  the  floating  population  during  the 
months  of  the  greatest  traffic  and  intercourse,  especially  from 
November  to  January,  may  amount  on  an  average  to  5000,  and 
under  favorable  circumstances  to  as  many  as  10,000.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent elements  composing  this  population,  and  of  their  distin- 
guishing features,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  in  another  place.  I 
now  revert  to  the  diary  of  my  own  proceedings. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I  again  went  with  the  sheikh 
out  of  the  town  to  the  tents,  where  we  were  to  stay  two  days,  but 
where  we  in  fact  spent  six ;  my  friend  finding  himself  very  happy 
in  the  company  of  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  attached. 
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Not  only  my  companions  but  even  I  myself  began  to  find  it  rather 
tedious  in  the  dull  encampment,  as  I  had  scarcely  any  books  with 
me  tQ  pass  away  my  time,  and  my  situation  not  allowing  me  to 
enter  too  closely  into  the  discussions  of  my  companions,  as  in  that 
case  they  would  have  redoubled  their  endeavors  to  convert  me  to 
their  creed,  and  would  scarcely  have  allowed  me  to  depart  at  alL 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  time  which  I  spent  here  the  sheikh 
left  me  quite  to  myself,  sometimes  not  quitting  his  tent  for  a 
whole  day ;  but  at  other  times  we  had  some  pleasant  and  instruct- 
ive conversation.  Among  other  subjects  a  rather  animated  dis- 
cussion arose  one  day.  An  Arab,  of  the  name  of  'Abd  e'  Rah- 
man, a  near  relation  of  my  host,  and  of  a  rather  presumptuous 
character,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  from  A^zawad,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  know  the  motives  which  induced  me  to  visit  this 
country,  and  scarcely  doubted  that  it  could  be  any  thing  else 
than  the  desire  of  conquest  In  order  to  show  them  of  what  little 
value  the  possession  of  the  country  would  be  to  the  Europeans,  I 
jestingly  told  them  that  our  government,  being  informed  that  the 
natives  of  these  tracts  fed  on  sand  and  clay,  had  sent  me  out  to 
discover  how  this  was  done,  in  order  to  provide  in  a  similar  way 
for  the  poor  in  our  own  country.  The  Arab  was  naturally  great- 
ly surprised  at  my  statement.  But  the  sheikh  himself  laughed 
very  heartily,  and  inquired,  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  whether 
there  were  poor  people  among  the  Christians. 

Another  evening,  when  the  sheikh  was  cheerfully  sitting  with 
us  round  the  fire,  -vfe  had  an  interesting  conversation  concerning 
the  worship  of  idols.  In  order  to  overcome  the  prejudice  of  his 
pupils  with  regard  to  the  greater  nobility  and  superiority  of  the 
Arab  race,  and  to  show  them  that  their  forefethers  had  not  been 
much  better  than  many  of  the  idolatrous  nations  at  the  present 
day,  he  gave  them  an  account  of  the  superstitions  of  the  ancient 
Arabs,  and  in  the  course  of  his  conversation  exhibited  unmistak- 
able proofs  of  an  enlightened  and  elevated  mind,  of  which  the 
letter  which  I  shall  communicate  in  another  place  will  give  f(u> 
ther  proof. 

Occasionally  we  received  here  also  some  interesting  visits  fix>m 
Arabs  or  other  people ;  the  most  conspicuous  person  among  them 
being  a  man  of  the  name  of  Fifi,  the  inspector  of  the  harbor  of 
Y6waru,  a  man  of  cheerful  temperament  and  a  great  firiend  of  the 
sheikh's*  He  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  river 
between  Timbuktu  and  Jafarabe,  the  groups  of  islands  forming 
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the  boundary  between  the  Mohammedan  kingdom  of  Masina  and 
the  Pagan  kingdom  of  Bambara,  and  very  important  for  the  trade 
along  the  river,  as  the  boats  coming  from  Timbuktu  must  here 
discharge  their  merchandise,  which  has  to  be  conveyed  hence  to 
Sansandi  on  the  backs  of  asses ;  but  unfortunately  my  informant 
spoke  nothing  but  Songhay.  The  state  of  retirement  in  which  I 
was  obliged  to  live  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  language  of  the  natives ;  which  was  moreover  extremely  re- 
pulsive to  me  on  account  of  its  deficiency  in  forms  and  words,  so 
that  I  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  express  in  it  any  general  idea 
without  having  recourse  to  some  other  foreign  language.  The 
Songhay  of  this  region,  having  been  deprived  of  all  their  former 
independent  character  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago, 
and  having  become  degraded  and  subject  to  foreigners,  have  lost 
also  the  national  spirit  of  their  idiom,  which,  instead  of  develop- 
ing itself,  has  become  gradually  poorer  and  more  limited ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  dialect  spoken  by  those  still  independent 
people  in  Dargol  and  Kulman  is  far  richer,  and  any  body  who 
wishes  to  study  the  Songhay  language  must  study  it  there.  The 
Arab  visitors*  to  the  town  at  this  period  were  especially  numer- 
ous, this  being  the  most  favorable  season  for  the  salt  trade.  A 
few  months  later  scarcely  a  single  Arab  from  abroad  frequents 
the  town. 

The  private  life  of  the  people  in  these  encampments  runs  on 
very  tranquilly  when  there  is  no  predatory  incursion,  which  how- 
ever is  often  enough  the  case.  Most  of  thes^  mixed  Arabs  have 
only  one  wife  at  a  time,  and  they  seem  to  lead  a  quiet  domestic 
life,  very  like  that  of  the  sheikh  himself.  I  scarcely  imagine  that 
there  is  in  Europe  a  person  m'ore  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife 
and  children  than  my  host  was.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  that  he 
was  a  little  too  dependent  on  the  will  of  his  wife.  The  difference 
which  I  found  between  the  position  of  the  wife  among  these 
Moorish  tribes  and  that  which  she  enjoys  among  the  Tawarek  is 
extraordinary,  although  even  the  Tawarek  have  generally  but  one 
wife ;  but  while  the  latter  is  allowed  to  move  about  at  her  pleas- 
ure quite  unveiled,  the  wife  even  of  the  poorest  Arab  or  Moor  is 
never  seen  unveiled,  being  generally  clad  in  a  black  under  and 
upper  gown,  and  the  wives  of  the  richer  and  nobler  people  never 

*  I  mast  here  testify  to  the  accuracy  with  which  Mr.  Raffenel,  in  the  plates  illos- 
trating  his  two  journeys  in  Negroland,  has  represented  the  character  of  these  West- 
em  Arabs  or  Moors. 
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leave  their  tents.  The  camp  life  of  course  would  give  to  coquet- 
tish women  a  fair  opportunity  of  intrigue ;  but  in  general  I  think 
their  morals  are  pretty  chaste,  and  the  chastisement  which  awaits 
any  transgression  is  severe,  a  married  wife  convicted  of  adultery 
being  sure  to  be  stoned.  An  incident  happened  during  my  pres- 
ent stay  at  the  tents  which  gave  proof  of  love  affjEiirs  not  being 
quite  unusual  here — a  Tarki,  or  rather  A'mghi,  having  been  mur- 
dered fix)m  motives  of  jealousy  and  brought  into  our  camp.  But 
I  must  confess  that  I  can  scarcely  speak  of  the  mode  of  life  in  an 
Arab  or  Moorish  encampment ;  for  the  camp  of  the  sheikh,  as  a 
chief  of  religion,  is  of  course  quite  an  exception ;  and  moreover 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Fullan,  who,  in  their  austere 
religious  creed,  view  all  amusements  with  a  suspicious  eye,  has 
entirely  changed  the  character  of  these  Moorish  camps  around  the 
town,  and  it  may  be  in  consequence  of  this  influence  that  there 
was  no  dancing  or  singing  here. 

Notwithstanding  trifling  incidents  like  th^e,  which  tended  oc- 
casionally to  alleviate  the  tediousness  of  our  stay,  I  was  deeply 
afflicted  by  the  inmiense  delay  and  loss  of  time,  and  did  not  allow 
an  opportunity  to  pass  by  of  urging  my  protector  to  hasten  our 
departure ;  and  he  promised  me  that,  as  I  was  not  looking  for 
property,  he  should  not  keep  me  long.  But,  nevertheless,  his 
slow  and  deliberate  character  could  not  be  overcome,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  arrival  of  another  messenger  fix)m  Hamda-Allahi, 
with  a  fresh  order  to  the  sheikh  to  deliver  me  into  his  hands,  that 
he  was  induced  to  return  into  the  town. 

My  situation  in  this  turbulent  place  now  approached  a  serious 
crisis;  but,  through  the  care  which  my  friends  took  of  me,  I  was 
not  allowed  to  become  fully  aware  of  the  danger  I  was  in.  The 
sheikh  himself  was  greatly  excited,  but  came  to  no  decision  with 
regard  to  the  measures  to  be  taken ;  and  at  times  he  did  not  see 
any  safety  for  me  except  by  my  taking  refuge  with  the  Tawarek, 
and  placing  myself  entirely  under  their  protection.  But  as  for 
myself  I  remained  quiet,  although  my  spirits  were  far  from  being 
buoyant ;  especially  as,  during  this  time,  I  suffered  severely  fix)m 
rheumatism ;  and  I  had  become  so  tired  of  this  stay  outside  in 
the  tents,  where  I  was  not  able  to  write,  that,  when  the  sheikh 
went  out  again  in  the  evening  of  the  16th,  I  begged  him  to  let 
me  remain  where  I  was.  Being  anxious  about  my  safety,  he  re- 
turned the  following  evening.  However,  on  the  22d,  I  was 
obliged  to  accompany  him  on  another  visit  to  the  tents,  which 
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had  now  been  pitched  in  a  different  place,  on  a  bleak  sandy  emi- 
nence, about  five  miles  east  from  the  town,  but  this  time  he  kept 
his  promise  of  not  staying  more  than  twenty -four  hours.  It  was 
at  this  encampment  that  I  saw  again  the  last  four  of  my  camels, 
which  at  length,  after  innumerable  delays,  and  with  immense  ex- 
pense, had  been  brought  from  beyond  the  river,  but  they  were  in 
a  miserable  condition,  and  furnished  another  excuse  to  my  friends 
for  putting  off  my  departure,  the  animals  being  scarcely  fit  to  un- 
dertake a  journey. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

POLITICAL  STATE   OF  THE   COUNTRY. — DANGEROUS    CRISIS. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  I  was  thus  warding  off  a  decisive  blow 
from  my  enemies,  the  political  horizon  of  these  extensive  regions 
became  rather  more  turbulent  than  usual;  and  war  and  feud 
raged  in  every  quarter.  Toward  the  north  the  communication 
with  Morocco  was  quite  interrupted,  the  tribe  of  the  Tajakant, 
who  almost  exclusively  keep  up  that  communication,  being  en- 
gaged in  civil  war,  which  had  arisen  in  this  way.  A  "  Jakani,"* 
called  *Abd  Allah  "Weled  Muliid,  and  belonging  to  that  section 
of  their  tribe  which  is  called  Dr^awa,  had  slain  a  chief  of  the  E'r- 
gebat,  who  had  come  to  sue  for  peace,  and  had  been  killed  in  his 
turn  by  the  chief  of  his  own  tribe,  a  respectable  and  straightfor- 
ward man  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  el  Mukhtar  Merabet. 
Thus,  two  factions  having  arisen,  one  consisting  of  the  U'jarat 
and  the  A'hel  e'  Sherk,  and  the  other  being  formed  by  the 
Dr*awa  and  their  allies,  a  sanguinary  war  was  carried  on.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  state  of  this  quarter,  which  is  so 
important  for  the  well-being  of  the  town,  on  account  of  its  inter- 
course with  the  north,  the  sheikh,  who  was  always  anxious  to  es- 
tablish peaceable  intercourse,  repeatedly  told  me  that  although  he 
regarded  the  road  along  the  river  under  the  protection  of  the 
Tawarek  as  the  safest  for  myself,  he  should  endeavor  to  open 
the  northern  road  for  future  travelers  from  Merakesh,  or  Mo- 
rocco, by  way  of  Tafilflet,  and  that  he  should  make  an  arrange- 
ment to  this  effect  with  the  A'^arfb  and  Tajakant,  though  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  A''arib  who  killed  Mr.  Davidson,  a 
few  days  after  he  had  set  out  from  Wadi  Niin  in  the  company 
*  This  is  the  singolar  form  of  the  name  TiitikinU 
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of  the  Tajakant.  There  was  just  at  the  time  a  man  of  authority, 
of  the  name  of  Hamed  Weled  e'  Sid,  belonging  to  this  tribe  pres- 
ent in  the  town.  On  one  occasion  he  came  to  pay  me  a  visit, 
girt  with  his  long  bowie-knife.  I  had,  however,  not  much  confi- 
dence in  these  northern  Moors ;  and  seeing  him  advance  through 
my  court-yard  in  company  with  another  man,  I  started  up  fix)m 
my  couch  and  met  him  half  way ;  and  although  he  behaved  with 
some  discretion,  and  even  wanted  to  clear  his  countrymen  from 
the  imputation  of  having  murdered  the  above-mentioned  traveler, 
I  thought  it  more  prudent  to  beg  him  to  keep  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance. 

Just  at  this  time  a  large  foray  was  undertaken  by  a  troop  of 
400  Awelfmmiden  against  the  Hogar,  but  it  returned  almost 
empty-handed,  and  with  the  loss  of  one  of  their  principal  men. 
Toward  the  south,  the  enterprising  chief  El  Khadir,  whom  I  have 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  was  pushing  strenuously  for- 
ward against  his  inveterate  enemies  tiie  Fiilbe,  or  Fullan,  al- 
though the  report  which  we  heard  at  this  time,  of  his  having 
taken  the  town  of  H6mbori,  was  not  subsequently  confirmed. 
But,  on  the  whole,  the  fact  of  this  Berber  tribe  pushing  always 
on  into  the  heart  of  Negroland,  is  very  remarkable;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  a  great  check  had  not  been  given  them  by  the 
Fulbe  they  would  have  overpowered  ere  this  the  greater  part  of 
the  region  north  of  13®  N.  latitude.  Great  merit,  no  doubt,  is 
due  to  the  Fulbe  for  thus  rescuing  these  regions  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  desert,  although  as  a  set-oflf  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  do  not  understand  how  to  organize  a  firm  and 
benevolent  government,  which  would  give  full  security  to  the 
intercourse  of  people  of  different  nationalities,  instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  little  commerce  still  existing  in  these  unfortunate  regions, 
by  forcing  upon  the  natives  their  own  reli^ous  prejudices. 

The  danger  of  my  situation  increased  when,  on  the  17th  No- 
vember, some  more  messengers  from  the  prince  of  Hamda- Allahi 
arrived  in  order  to  raise  the  zek'a,*  and  at  the  same  time  we  re- 
ceived authentic  information  that  the  Fiilbe  had  made  an  attempt 
to  instigate  A'wab,  the  chief  of  the  Tadem^kket,  upon  whom  I 
chiefly  relied  for  my  security,  to  betray  me  into  their  hands. 
News  also  arrived  that  the  Welad  Sliman,  that  section  of  the 
Berabish  to  which  belongs  especially  the  chief  Hamed  Weled 
*Ab^da,  who  killed  Major  Laing,  had  bound  themselves  by  an 
*  Of  the  amount  of  the  lek'a,  I  shall  speak  in  another  chapter. 
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oath  to  put  me  to  death.  But  my  situation  became  still  more 
critical  toward  the  close  of  the  month,  when,  having  once  more 
left  the  town  for  the  tents,  we  received  information  that  a  fresh 
party  had  arrived  from  the  capital  with  the  strictest  orders  to 
take  me  dead  or  alive.  Being  therefore  afraid  that  my  people, 
whom  I  had  left  in  the  town,  frightened  by  the  danger,  might  be 
induced  to  send  my  luggage  out  of  the  house  where  I  was  lodged, 
I  sent  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  servant  whom  I  had  with  me 
at  the  time,  with  strict  orders  not  to  move  any  thing;  but,  before 
he  reached  the  town,  my  other  people  had  sent  away  my  two 
large  boxes  to  Taleb  el  Wafi,  the  store-keeper  of  the  sheikh.  But 
fortunately  I  did  not  sustain  any  loss  from  this  proceeding,  noth- 
ing being  missed  from  these  boxes,  notwithstanding  they  had  been 
left  quite  open. 

T/iursday,  December  IsL  Having  passecj  a  rather  anxious  night, 
with  my  pistols  in  my  girdle,  and  ready  for  any  emergency,  I 
waa  glad  when,  in  the  morning,  I  saw  my  boy  return  accompa- 
nied by  Mohammed  el  'Aish.  But  I  learned  that  the  people  of 
the  town  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  that  there  was 
no  doubt  but  an  attack  would  be  made  upon  my  house  the  next 
morning.  Thus  much  I  made  out  myself;  but  having  no  idea 
of  the  imminence  of  the  danger,  in  the  course  of  the  day  I  sent 
away  my  only  servant  with  my  two  horses,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  watered.  But  my  Tawati  friend  seemed  to  be  better  in- 
formed, and  taking  his  post  on  the  rising  ground  of  the  sandy 
downs,  on  the  slope  of  which  we  were  encamped,  kept  an  anxious 
look-out  toward  the  town.  About  dhohor,  or  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  horsemen  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  while  I  went  into  my  tent  to  look  aft«r  my  effects, 
Mohammed  el  Khalfl  rushed  in  suddenly,  crying  out  to  me  to 
arm  myself.  Upon  this  I  seized  all  the  arms  I  had,  consisting 
of  a  double-barreled  gun,  three  pistols,  and  a  sword ;  and  I  had 
scarcely  come  out  when  I  met  the  sheikh  him9elf  with  the  small 
six-barreled  pistol  which  I  had  given  him  in  his  hand.  Handing 
one  of  my  large  pistols  to  Mohammed  ben  Mukhtar,  a  young  man 
of  considerable  energy,  and  one  of  the  chief  followers  of  the 
sheikh,  I  knelt  down  and  pointed  my  gun  at  the  foremost  of  the 
horsemen  who,  to  the  number  of  thirteen;  were  approaching. 
Having  been  brought  to  a  stand  by  our  threatening  to  fire  if  they 
came  nearer,  their  officer  stepped  forward  crying  out  that  he  had 
a  letter  to  deliver  to  the  sheikh ;  but  the  latter  forbade  him  to 
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come  near,  saying  that  he  would  only  receive  the  letter  in  the 
town,  and  not  in  the  desert.  The  horsemen,  finding  that  I  was 
ready  to  shoot  down  the  first  two  or  three  who  should  approach 
me,  consulted  with  each  other  and  then  slowly  fell  back,  relieving 
us  from  our  anxious  situation.  But,  though  reassured  of  my  own 
safety,  I  had  my  fears  as  to  my  servant  and  my  two  horses,  and 
was  greatly  delighted  when  I  saw  them  safely  return  from  the 
water.  However,  our  position  soon  became  more  secure  in  con- 
sequence of  the  arrival  of  Sidi  A'lawate,  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  armed  men,  among  whom  there  were  some  musketeers.  It 
now  remained  to  be  decided  what  course  we  should  pursue,  and 
there  was  great  indecision,  A'lawate  wanting  to  remain  himself 
with  me  at  the  tents,  while  the  sheikh  returned  to  the  town. 

But  besides  my  dislike  to  stay  any  longer  at  the  encampment, 
I  had  too  little  confidence  in  the  younger  brother  of  the  sheikh 
to  trust  my  life  in  his  hands,  and  I  was  therefore  extremely  de- 
lighted to  find  that  El  Bakay  himself  and  Mohammed  el  ;Alsh, 
thought  it  best  for  me  to  return  into  the  town.  At  the  moment 
when  we  mounted  our  horses,  a  troop  of  Kdlhekfkan,  although 
not  always  desirable  companions,  mounted  on  mehara,  became  vis- 
ible in  the  distance,  so  that  in  their  company  we  reentered  Tim- 
buktu, not  only  with  fiill  security,  but  with  great  iclat,  and  with- 
out a  single  person  daring  to  oppose  our  entrance ;  though  Ham- 
madi,  the  sheikh's  rival,  was  just  about  to  collect  his  followers  in 
order  to  come  himself  and  fight  us  at  the  tents.  Frustrated  in 
this  plan,  he  came  to  my  protector  in  his  "  msfd,"  or  place  of 
prayer  in  front  of  his  house,  and  had  a  serious  conversation  with 
him,  while  the  followers  of  the  latter  armed  themselves  in  order 
to  anticipate  any  treachery  or  evil  design,  of  which  they  were 
greatly  afiuid.  But  the  interview  passed  off  quietly,  and,  keep- 
ing strict  watch  on  the  terrace  of  our  house,  we  passed  the  ensu- 
ing night  without  farther  disturbance. 

This  happened  on  the  Ist  of  December;  and  the  following 
morning,  in  conformity  with  the  sheikh's  protest,  that  he  would 
receive  the  Emfr  of  Hamda- Allahi's  letter  only  in  Timbuktu,  the 
messenger  arrived ;  but  the  latter  being  a  man  of  ignoble  birth, 
called  Mohammed  ben  S'afd,  the  character  of  the  messenger  irri- 
tated my  host  almost  more  even  than  the  tenor  of  the  letter, 
which  ordered  him  to  give  me  and  my  property  up  into  the 
hands  of  his  (the  emir's)  people.  After  having  given  vent  to  his 
anger,  he  sent  for  me,  and  handed  me  the  letter,  together  with 
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another  which  had  been  addressed  to  the  Emfr  Kaiiri,  and  the 
whole  community  of  the  town,  whites  as  well  as  blacks  (el  bed- 
han  li  e'  sudan),  threatening  them  with  condign  punishment  if 
they  should  not  capture  me,  or  watch  me  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  could  not  escape. 

The  serious  character  which  aflfairs  had  assumed,  and  the  entire 
revolution  which  my  own  personal  business  caused  in  the  daily 
life  of  the  community,  were  naturally  very  distressing  to  me,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  against  my  wish  than  to  irritate  the  fimati- 
cal  and  not  powerless  ruler  of  Hamda-Allahi.  It  had  been  my 
most  anxious  desire  from  the  beginning  to  obtain  the  good-will 
of  thig  chief  by  sending  him  a  present,  but  my  fiiends  here  had 
jfrustrated  my  design ;  and  even  if  in  the  beginning  it  had  been 
possible — a  supposition  which  is  more  than  doubtful,  considering 
the  whole  character  of  the  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi,  it  was  now  too 
late,  as  S^ko  A'hmedu  had  become  my  inveterate  enemy,  and  I 
could  only  cling  with  the  greater  tenacity  to  the  oxily  trustworthy 
protector  whom  I  had  here,  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay.  In  acknowl- 
edgment, therefore,  of  his  straightforward  conduct,  I  sent  him,  as 
soon  as  I  had  again  taken  quiet  possession  of  my  quarters,  some 
presents  to  distribute  among  the  Tawarek,  besides  giving  the  head 
man  of  the  latter  a  small  extra  gift,  and  some  powder  and  Hausa 
cloth  to  distribute  among  our  friends.  However,  my  situation  re- 
mained very  precarious.  As  if  a  serious  combat  was  about  to  en- 
sue all  the  inhabitants  tried  their  fire-arms,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  firing  in  the  whole  town,  while  the  Morocco  merchants, 
with '  Abd  e'  Salam  at  their  head,  endeavored  to  lessen  the  sheik's 
regard  for  me,  by  informing  him  that  not  even  in  their  country 
(Morocco)  were  the  Christians  treated  with  so  much  regard,  not 
only  their  luggage,  but  even  their  dress  being  there  searched  on 
entering  the  country.  But  the  sheikh  was  not  to  be  talked  over 
in  this  manner,  and  adhered  to  me  without  wavering  for  a  mo- 
ment He  then  sat  down  and  wrote  a  spirited  and  circimistantial 
letter  to  S^ko  ATimedu,  wherein  he  reproached  him  with  attempt- 
ing to  take  out  of  his  hands  by  force  a  man  better  versed  in  sub- 
jects of  religion  than  he,  the  emfr  himself,  who  had  come  fix)m  a 
far  distant  country  to  pay  him  his  respects,  and  who  was  his  guest 

The  following  day,  while  I  was  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh, 
the  Emfr  Kauri  and  the  Kadhi  San-shf rfu,  together  with  several 
other  principal  personages,  called  upon  him,  when  I  paid  my  com- 
pliments to  them  all,  and  found  that  the  latter  especially  was  a 
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very  respectable  man.  My  friend  had  provided  for  any  emer- 
gency, having  sent  to  the  Tademdkket,  requesting  them  urgently 
to  come  to  his  assistance ;  and,  in  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, A'wab,  the  chief  of  the  Tin-ger-dgedesh,  arrived  with  fifty 
horse,  and  was  lodged  by  El  Bakay  in  the  neighborhood  of  our 
quarters. 

The  next  morning  the  sheikh  sent  for  me  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  this  chief.  I  found  him  a  very  stately  person  of  a  proud 
commanding  bearing,  clad  in  a  jellaba  tobe  striped  red  and  white, 
and  ornamented  with  green  silk,  his  head  adorned  with  a  high  red 
cap,  an  article  of  dress  which  is  very  rarely  seen  here,  either 
among  the  Tawarek  or  even  the  Arabs.  Having  saluted  him,  I 
explained  to  him  the  reason  of  my  coming,  and  for  what  purpose 
I  sought  imana;  and  when  he  raised  an  objection  on  account  of 
my  creed,  because  I  did  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as  a  proph- 
et, I  succeeded  in  warding  off  his  attack  by  telling  him  that  they 
themselves  did  not  acknowledge  Mohammed  as  the  only  prophet, 
but  likewise  acknowledged  Musa, ' Alsa,  and  many  others ;  and 
that,  in  reality,  they  seemed  to  acknowledge  in  a  certain  degree 
the  superiority  of ' Aisa,  by  supposing  that  he  was  to  return  at  the 
end  of  the  world ;  and  that  thus,  while  we  had  a  different  prophet, 
but  adored  and  worshiped  one  and  the  same  God,  and,  leaving 
out  of  the  question  a  few  divergencies  in  point  of  diet  and  morals, 
followed  the  same  religious  principles  as  they  themselves  did,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  we  were  nearer  to  each  other  than  he  thought, 
and  might  well  be  friends,  offering  to  each  other  those  advantages 
which  each  of  us  commanded. 

We  then  came  to  speak  about  their  history.  I  told  him  that  I 
had  visited  their  old  dwelling-places  in  Afr,  Tfggeda,-  and  Tad- 
mekka;  but  he  was  totally  imaware  of  the  fismciftd  derivation 
which  the  Arab  authors  have  given  to  the  latter  name,  viz.,  "  like- 
ness of  Mekka,"*  which  probably  never  belonged  to  one  town  in 
particular,  but  has  always  been  the  name  of  a  tribe.  He  felt,  how- 
ever, very  much  flattered  by  this  piece  of  information,  and  seemed 
extremely  delighted  when  I  told  him  how  old  the  Islam  was  in 
his  tribe.  My  little  knowledge  of  these  historical  and  religious 
matters  was  of  invaluable  service  to  me,  and  particularly  in  this 
instance,  for  obtaining  the  esteem  of  the  natives,  and  for  overcom- 

*  El  Bekii,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  181.  i^<  ^  i^^^oJS  ^^JU«  ^  8ee  Coo- 
ley,  **  Negroland  of  the  Arabs,*'  p.  80,  n.  52. 
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ing  their  prejudices;  for,  while  this  chief  himself  scarcely  under- 
stood a  single  word  of  Arabic,  so  that  I  could  only  speak  with 
him  in  very  broken  Temashight  or  Tarklye,  his  brother,  El 
Khattaf,  was  well  versed  in  that  language,  and  spoke  it  fluently. 

Having  left  the  people  to  converse  among  themselves,  I  return- 
ed to  the  sheikh  in  the  afternoon,  taking  with  me  a  present  for 
A'wab,  consisting  of  a  checkered  tobe  (such  as  I  have  described  on 
a  former  occasion,*  and  which  are  great  favorites  with  these  peo- 
ple), two  tiirkedi,  and  two  black  tesflgemist  or  shawls,  besides  an- 
other shawl  and  a  handkerchief  for  his  messenger  or  m'allem,  who 
is  the  confidential  factotiun  of  every  Tarki  chief  He  was  as 
thankful  as  these  barbarians  can  be,  but  wished  to  see  something 
marvelous,  aa  characteristic  of  the  industry  of  our  country ;  but  I 
begged  him  to  have  patience,  till,  on  some  future  occasion,  some 
other  person  belonging  to  our  nation  should  come  to  pay  him  a 
visit. 

While  I  was  staying  there  a  Pullo  chief  arrived  fix)m  Gundam 
with  two  companions,  and  reproached  the  sheikh  in  my  presence 
for  having  shown  so  much  regard  for  an  unbeliever,  whose  effects 
at  least  ought  to  have  been  delivered  up  to  the  chief  of  Hamda- 
Allahi ;  but  I  imposed  silence  upon  him  by  showing  him  how 
little  he  himself  knew  of  religious  matters  in  calling  me  an  unbe- 
liever ;  and  telling  him  that  if  he  had  really  any  knowledge  ofj 
and  faith  in,  his  creed,  his  first  duty  was  to  try  to  convert  those  of 
his  own  countrymen  who  were  stUl  idolaters.  At  the  same  time 
I  told  the  Tarki  chief  A'wab  that  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  they  were 
afraid  of  the  Fulbe,  or  else  they  would  certainly  not  allow  them 
to  molest  travelers  who  visited  this  place  with  friendly  intentions, 
while  they  could  not  even  protect  the  natives.  In  reply  he  al- 
leged that  they  were  by  no  means  afraid  of  them,  having  van- 
quished them  on  a  former  occasion,  but  that  they  only  awaited 
the  arrival  of  their  kinsfolk  to  show  them  that  they  were  the  real 
masters  of  Timbuktu. 

To  add  to  the  conflict  of  these  opposing  interestSj  a  great  num- 
ber of  strangers  were  at  this  time  collected  in  the  town,  most  of 
whom  were  of  a  far  more  fanatical  disposition  than  the  inhabit- 
ants themselves,  who,  on  the  whole,  are  very  good-natured.  The 
Berablsh  alone,  who  had  come  into  the  town  with  about  one 
thousand  camels  carrying  their  salt,  mustered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  horse,  prepared,  no  doubt,  to  fight  the  FuUan,  if  the  latter 

♦  See  vol.  i.,  p.  618. 
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should  attempt  to.  levy  the  "  'ashiir,"  or  the  tithe,  but  still  more 
hostilely  disposed  toward  the  Christian  stranger  who  had  intrud- 
ed upon  this  remote  comer,  one  of  the  most  respected  seats  of  the 
Mohammedan  faith,  and  against  whom  they  had  a  personal  reason 
of  hostility,  as  they  were  commanded  by  *Alf,  the  son  of  Hamed 
TVeled  'Abdda,  the  acknowledged  murderer  of  Major  Laing ;  and, 
of  course,  the  news  of  my  residence  in  the  town,  and  of  the  hos- 
tile disposition  of  the  Fiilbe,  who  had  now  been  two  months  at- 
tempting in  vain  to  drive  me  out  of  it,  had  spread  far  and  wide. 

This  great  influx  of  strangers  into  the  town  raised  the  price  of 
all  sorts  of  provisions,  particularly  that  of  negro  com  and  rice,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  latter  rising  from  6000  to  7500  shells 
the  "  sunfyc,"  while  the  former,  which  a  few  days  before  had 
been  sold  for  3750,  equal  at  that  time  to  one  and  a  half  "  ras"  of  , 
salt,  rose  to  the  exorbitant  price  of  6000  shells. 

In  the  evening  of  the  7th  a  slave  suddenly  arrived  with  the 
news  that  a  letter  had  reached  my  address  from  the  north.  He 
was  followed  a  short  time  afterward  by  Mohammed  el  'Aish,  who 
brought  me  the  parcel  in  question,  which,  however,  had  been 
opened.  The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Charles  Dickson,  her  majesty's 
vice-consul  in  Ghadamcs,  dated  June  18th,  and  inclosing,  besides 
some  recommendations  to  native  merchants,  a  number  of  "  GaJig- 
nani,''  which  informed  me  of  the  first  movements  of  the  Russians 
on  the  Danube.  The  Ghadamsfye  people,  who  were  the  bearers 
of  the  letter,  had  already  spread  the  news  of  a  dreadftd  battle  hav- 
ing been  fought  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians,  in  which 
30,000  of  the  latter  had  been  slain  and  40,000  made  prisoners. 

The  following  day  A'wab,  who  himself  had  arrived  with  fifty 
horsemen,  was  joined  by  his  cousin  Fandaghumme  with  fifty 
more.  This  was  very  fortunate;  for,  about  dhohor,  the  Fiilbe 
held  a  conference  or  "kdndegay"  in  the  Gdnger^-b^r  or  Jam'a  el 
Kebira,  where  Hamed  "VVeled  Faamme,  the  malignant  and  hostile 
kadhi,  made  a  violent  speech  before  the  assembly,  exhorting  the 
people  to  go  inmiediately  and  carry  out  the  order  of  their  liege 
lord  the  Sheikho  ATimedu,  even  if  they  were  to  fight  conjointly 
against  El  Bakay,  A'wab,  and  the  Emfr  Kaiiri,  whom  he  repre- 
sented as  disobedient  and  almost  rebellious  to  his  liege  lord.  A 
friend  of  the  latter,  who  knew  the  cowardly  disposition  of  the 
speaker,  then  rose  in  the  assembly,  and  exhorted  the  kadhi  to 
lead  the  van,  and  proceed  to  the  attack,  when  every  one  would 
follow  him.    But  the  kadhi  not  choosing  to  expose  his  own  per- 

voL.  m.— Y 
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son  to  danger,  nothing  was  done,  and  the  assembly  separated, 
every  one  going  quietly  to  his  home. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Tawarek  chiefs,  with  their  principal  men, 
were  assembled  in  the  house  of  the  sheikh,  where  I  went  to  meet 
them,  but  found  them  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  part  which  they 
were  acting.  They  entered  into  a  warm  dispute  with  me  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  but  soon  found  themselves  so  perplexed 
that  they  left  it  to  the  sheikh  to  answer  all  my  objections.  A 
Protestant  Christian  may  easily  defend  his  creed  against  these 
children  of  the  desert,  as  long  as  they  have  not  recourse  to  arms. 

Next  morning  we  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  Timbuktu  and  en- 
tered upon  the  open  sandy  desert,  accompanied  by  the  two  Tawa- 
rek chiefs,  each  of  whom  had  fifteen  companions.  The  tents  be- 
ing now  farther  removed  from  the  town,  near  the  border  of  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  the  camping-ground  was  pleasant  and 
well  adorned  with  trees;  and  having  taken  my  own  tent  with 
me,  where  I  could  stretch  myself  out  without  being  infested  by 
the  vermin  which  swarm  in  the  native  carpets,  I  enjoyed  the  open 
encampment  extremely.  Leathern  tents  had  been  pitched  for  the 
Tawarek,  who  in  a  short  time  made  themselves  quite  at  home, 
and  were  in  high  spirits.  They  became  very  much  interested  in  a 
map  of  Africa  which  I  showed  to  them,  with  the  adjoining  shores 
of  Arabia,  and  they  paid  a  compliment  to  their  prophet  by  kiss- 
ing the  site  of  Mekka. 

Being  thus  on  good  terms  with  my  barbaric  veiled  friends,  the 
Molathemiin,  I  enjoyed  extremely,  the  following  morning,  the 
half-desert  scenery,  enlivened  as  it  was  by  horses,  camels,  cattle, 
and  interesting  groups  of  men ;  but  about  noon  a  serious  alarm 
arose,  a  great  many  horses  being  seen  in  the  distance,  and  the 
number  being  exaggerated  by  some  people  to  as  many  as  two 
hundred.  In  consequence,  we  saddled  our  horses  with  great 
speed,  and  I  mounted  with  my  servants,  while  the  Tawarek  also 
kept  their  animals  in  readiness ;  but  the  advancing  host  appeared 
rather  of  a  peaceable  character,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town,  with  Mulay  * Abd 
e'  Salam  and  Fasfdi,  the  latter  a  very  noble  old  man,  at  their 
head.  They  came,  however,  on  a  very  important  errand,  based 
on  the  direct  order  a^  promulgated  by  the  Emir  of  Hamda-Allahi, 
and  addressed  to  the  whole  community,  being  in  hopes  that, 
through  their  personal  authority,  they  might  obtain  from  my 
host,  in  a  friendly  manner,  what  he  had  denied  to  the  display  of 
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force.  They  had  two  requests,  both  aimed  against  myself:  first, 
that  El  Bakay  should  give  them  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
was  said  to  have  brought  with  me  from  StambiSl ;  and  the  se- 
cond, which  was  more  explicit,  that  I  should  not  return  iato  the 
town.  Now  my  firman  from  Stambiil  was  my  greatest  trouble, 
for,  having  anxiously  requested  her  British  majesty's  govern- 
ment to  send  such  a  document  after  me,  I  always  expected  to  re- 
ceive it  by  some  means  or  other ;  but  I  was  not  less  disappointed 
in  this  respect,  than  in  my  expectation  of  receiving  a  letter  of 
recommendation  from  Morocco ;  nevertheless,  as  I  had  some  other 
letters  from  Mohammedans,  the  sheikh  promised  to  comply  with 
the  first  demand  of  these  people,  while  he  refused  to  pay  any  at- 
tention to  the  second.  -Ajfter  some  imsuccessfiil  negotiation,  the 
messengers  retraced  their  steps  rather  disheartened. 

In  order  to  attach  more  sincerely  to  my  interest  the  Tawarek 
chiefs,  who  were  my  only  supporters,  I  gave  to  Fandaghiinune  a 
present  equal  to  the  one  I  had  given  to  A'wab.  Next  morning 
there  arrived  a  troop  of  fugitives  who  were  anxious  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  sheikh.  They  belonged  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Surk,  who,  firom  being  the  indigenous  tribe  on  that 
part  of  the  Niger  which  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  Debu, 
had  been  degraded,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  the  condition  of  serfe, 
and  were  threatened  by  the  fenatical  Sheikho  ATunedu  with 
being  sold  into  slavery.  Of  course  it  is  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay's 
policy  to  extend  his  protection  to  whatever  quarter  is  threatened 
by  the  Fiilbe ;  but,  in  this  case,  sympathy  with  the  miserable  fate 
of  these  poor  people  led  him  to  interfere. 

It  was  near  sunset  when  we  mounted  in  order  to  return  into 
the  town ;  and  on  the  way  I  kept  up  a  conversation  with  A Vab, 
till  the  time  of  the  mughreb  prayer  arrived,  when  the  whole  of 
my  friends  went  to  pray  on  the  desert  ground,  while  I  myself 
remaining  on  horseback,  went  a  little  on  one  side  of  the  track. 
My  companions  afterward  contended  that  it  was  firom  motives  of 
pride  and  arrogance  that  I  did  not  humble  myself  in  the  dust  be- 
fore the  Almighty.  I  should  certainly  have  liked  to  kneel  down 
and  thank  Providence  for  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  my 
life  had  hitherto  been  preserved ;  but  I  did  not  deem  it  politic  to 
give  way  to  their  mode  of  thinking  and  worship  in  any  respect; 
for  I  should  have  soon  been  taken  for  a  Mohammedan,  and,  once 
in  such  a  fidse  position,  there  would  have  been  no  getting  out 
of  it 
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"We  then  entered  the  town  amid  the  shouts  of  the  people,  who, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  moon,  had  just  discovered,  as  is  very 
often  the  case  in  these  regions,  that  liiey  had  been  a  day  out  in 
their  reckoning,  and  that  the  following  day  was  the  festival  of 
the  Muliid,  or  the  birth-day  of  Mohammed ;  and  I  was  allowed 
to  take  quiet  possession  of  ray  quarters. 

The  same  evening  I  had  an  interesting  conversation  with  the 
chief  A'wab,  who  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  company  with  his  m'al- 
lem,  and  gave  me  the  first  accoimt  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
Christian  traveler  Mungo  Park  (to  use  his  own  words),  who, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  came  down  the  river  in  a  large  boat ;  de- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  first  attacked  by  the 
Tawarek  below  Kabara,  where  he  had  lost  some  time  in  endeavor- 
ing to  open  a  communication  with  the  natives,  while  the  Tin- 
ger-^gedesh  forwarded  the  news  of  his  arrival,  without  delay,  to 
the  Igwadaren,  who,  having  collected  their  canoes,  attacked  him, 
first  near  Bamba,  and  then  again  at  the  narrow  passage  of  T6- 
saye,*  though  all  in  vain ;  till  at  length,  the  boat  of  that  intrepid 
traveler  having  stuck  fast  at  Ensymmo  (probably  identical  with 
Ans6ngo),  the  Tawarek  of  that  neighborhood  made  another  fierce 
and  more  successful  attack,  causing  him  an  immense  deal  of  trou- 
ble, and  killing,  as  A'wab  asserted,  two  of  his  Christian  compan- 
ions. He  also  gave  me  a  full  account  of  the  iron  hook  with 
which  the  boat  was  provided  against  hippopotami  and  hostile 
canoes ;  and  his  statement  altogether  proved  what  an  immense 
excitement  the  mysterious  appearance  of  this  European  trav- 
eler, in  his  solitary  boat,  had  caused  among  all  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

The  chief  being  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  silver,  I  thought 
it  best,  in  order  to  convince  all  the  people  that  I  had  no  dollars 
left  (although  I  had  saved  about  twenty  for  my  journey  to  Hau- 
sa),  to  give  him  my  silver  knife  and  fork,  besides  some  large 
silver  rings  which  I  had  by  me ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  have 
obtained  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  this  much-esteemed  metal  for 
adorning  his  beloved  wife. 

These  Tawarek  chiefe  who  had  thus  become  well  disposed  to- 
ward me,  through  the  interference  of  the  sheikh,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent letter  of  franchise  for  any  Englishman  visiting  this  coun- 

♦  The  Tawarek  must  haye  attacked  Park  either  far  above  or  below  this  narrow 
passage,  where,  as  I  afterward  foand,  the  current  is  very  strong ;  and,  as  I  shall 
relate  farther  on,  he  seems  to  hare  passed  quietly  by  Tin-shcrffen. 
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try,  thus  holding  out  the  first  glimmer  of  hope  of  a  peaceable  in- 
tercourse. But  my  own  experience  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
that  these  chiefs  are  not  strong  enough  of  themselves  to  defend  a 
Christian  against  the  attacks  of  the  Fiilbe  in  the  upper  course  of 
the  river  above  Timbuktu,  besides  the  fact  that  A'wab  is  too 
nearly  connected  with  the  latter  to  be  entirely  trusted.  It  was 
on  this  account  that  my  host  esteemed  his  cousin  Fandaghunune 
much  higher,  and  placed  greater  reliance  on  him,  although  the 
actual  chieftainship  rested  with  A'wab.  All  this  business,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  writing  of  the  letter  to  the  chief  of  Ham- 
da- Allahi,  which  was  rejected  in  several  forms,  and  caused  a  great 
many  representations  from  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  proved  ex- 
tremely tedious  to  me.  My  health,  too,  at  that  time  was  in  a 
very  indifferent  condition,  and  I  suffered  repeatedly  from  attacks 
of  fever.  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view  Timbuktu  can  in  no  wise 
be  reckoned  among  the  more  favored  places  of  these  regions. 
Both  Sansandi  and  Sdgo  are  considered  more  healthy.  But,  not- 
withstanding my  sickly  state,  I  had  sufficient  strength  left  to  fin- 
ish several  letters,  which,  together  with  a  map  of  the  western 
part  of  the  desert,  I  intended  sending  home  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

As  the  waters  increased  more  and  more,  and  began  to  cover 
all  the  lowlands,  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  rove  about 
along  those  many  backwaters  which  are  formed  by  the  river,  in 
order  to  witness  the  interesting  period  of  the  rice  harvest,  which 
was  going  on  just  at  this  time.  It  was  collected  in  small  canoes, 
only  the  spikes  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stalks  emerging  from  the 
water.  But  new  rice  was  not  brought  into  the  town  till  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  and  then  only  in  small  quantities,  the  s'aa 
being  sold  for  100  shells. 

December  \9th.  This  was  an  important  day — important  to  the 
Mohammedans  as  the  'Afd  e'  subiiwa,  and  celebrated  by  them 
with  prayers  and  scSddega  or  alms ;  and  not  unimportant  for  my- 
self, for  my  relation  to  the  townspeople  had  meanwhile  assumed 
a  more  serious  character.  Sheikho  (S<5ko)  A'hmedu  had  threat- 
ened that,  if  the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu  did  not  assist  in  driving 
me  out  of  the  town,  he  would  cut  off  the  supply  of  com.  This 
induced  the  Emir  Kauri  to  imdertake  a  journey  to  the  capital,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  malicious  intrigues  of  the  Kadhi  Weled 
F'aamme,  who  was  about  to  embark  for  that  place,  from  making 
matters  worse. 
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I  have  stated  before,  that,  together  with  the  caravan  of  the 
Berabish  (the  plural  of  Berbiishi)  which  had  arrived  on  the  12th 
with  a  considerable  armed  host,  'All,  the  son  of  the  old  Sheikh 
A'hmed,  or  Hamed,  Weled  ' Abdda,  had  come  to  Timbuktu ;  and, 
seeing  that  I  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  he  had 
not  come  to  pay  his  compliments  to  the  latter,  but  had  pitched 
his  camp  outside  the  town,  and  his  people  manifested  their  hos- 
tility toward  me  on  several  occasions.  But,  by  a  most  providen- 
tial dispensation,  on  the  seventeenth  the  chief  fell  suddenly  sick, 
and  in  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth  he  died.  His  death  made 
an  extraordinary  impression  upon  the  people,  as  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  it  was  his  father  who  had  killed  the  former 
Christian  who  had  visited  this  place ;  and  the  more  so,  as  it  was 
generally  believed  that  I  was  Major  Laing's  son. 

It  was  the  ijiore  important,  as  the  report  had  been  generally 
spread  that,  as  I  have  observed  before,  the  Welad  Sliman,  the 
principal  and  most  noble  section  of  the  Berabish,  had  sworn  to 
kill  me ;  and  the  people  could  not  but  think  that  there  was  some 
supernatural  connection  between  the  death  of  this  man,  at  this 
place  and  at  this  period,  and  the  murderous  deed  perpetrated  by 
his  father ;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  can  not  but  think  that  this  event 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  my  final  safety.  The  follow- 
ers of  the  chief  of  the  Berabish  were  so  frightened  by  this  tragi- 
cal event,  that  they  came  in  great  procession  to  the  Sheikh  el 
Bakay,  to  beg  his  pardon  for  their  neglect,  and  to  obtain  his 
blessing ;  nay,  the  old  man  himself)  a  short  time  afterward,  sent 
word,  that  he  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  departure,  but 
wished  nothing  better  than  that  I  might  reach  home  in  safety. 
The  excitement  of  the  people  on  account  of  my  stay  here  thus 
settled  down  a  little,  and  the  party  of  the  Fulbe  seemed  quietly 
to  await  the  result  produced  by  the  answer  which  the  sheikh  had 
forwarded  to  Hamda-AUahi. 

On  the  21st  December  we  again  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
tents.  For  the  first  time  since  my  arrival  in  this  town  I  rode 
my  own  stately  charger,  which,  having  remained  so  many  months 
in  the  stable,  feeding  upon  the  nutritive  grass  of  the  b^rgu,  had 
so  completely  recruited  his  strength  that  in  my  desperately  weak 
state  I  was  scarcely  able  to  manage  him.  The  desert  presented 
a  highly  interesting  spectacle.  A  considerable  stream,  formed  by 
the  river,  poured  its  waters  with  great  force  into  the  valleys  and 
depressions  of  this  sandy  region,  and  gave  an  appearance  o£  truth 
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to  the  fabulous  statement*  of  thirty-six  rivers  flowing  through 
this  tract  After  a  few  hours'  repose,  I  was  able  to  keep  up  a 
long  conversation  with  the  sheikh  in  the  evening,  about  Paradise 
and  the  divine  character  of  the  Kuran.  This  time  our  stay  at 
the  tents  afforded  more  opportunity  than  usual  for  interesting 
conversation,  and  bore  altogether  a  more  religious  character,  my 
protector  being  anxious  to  convince  his  friends  and  followers  of 
the  depth  of  the  faith  of  the  Christians ;  and  I  really  lamented 
that  circumstances  did  not  allow  me  to  enter  so  freely  into  the 
details  of  the  creed  of  these  people,  and  to  moke  myself  acquain^ 
ed  with  all  its  characteristics,  as  I  should  have  liked. 

Part  of  the  day  the  sheikh  read  and  recited  to  his  pupils  chap- 
ters from  the  hadith  of  Bokhari,  while  his  young  son  repeated  his 
lesson  aloud  from  the  Kuran,  and  in  the  evening  several  surat,  or 
chapters,  of  the  holy  book  were  beautifully  chanted  by  the  pupils 
till  a  late  hour  of  the  night  There  was  nothing  more  charming 
to  me  than  to  hear  these  beautiful  verses  chanted  by  sonorous 
voices  in  this  open  desert  country,  round  the  evening  fire,  with 
nothing  to  disturb  the  sound,  which  softly  reverberated  from  the 
slope  of  the  sandy  downs  opposite.  A  Christian  must  have  been 
a  witness  to  such  scenes  in  order  to  treat  with  justice  the  Moham- 
medans and  their  creed.  Let  us  not  forget  that  but  for  the  wor- 
ship of  images  and  the  quarrels  about  the  most  absurdly  supersti- 
tious notions  which  distracted  the  Christian  Church  during  the 
seventh  century,  there  would  have  been  no  possibility  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  creed  based  on  the  principles  of  Monothe- 
ism, and  opposed  in  open  hostility  to  Christianity.  Let  us  also 
take  into  an  account  that  the  most  disgusting  feature  attaching  to 
the  morals  of  Mohammedans  has  been  introduced  by  the  Mongol- 
ish  tribes  from  Central  Asia,  and  excited  the  most  unqualified 
horror  in  the  founder  of  the  religion. 

Peace  and  security  seemed  to  prevail  in  this  little  encampment 
In  general  the  whole  of  this  region  to  the  north  of  the  river  is 
entirely  free  from  beasts  of  prey,  with  the  exception  of  jackals ; 
but  at  present,  together  with  the  rising  water,  which  had  entirely 
changed  the  character  of  these  districts,  a  lion  had  entered  this 
desert  tract,  and  one  day  killed  three  goats,  and  the  following 
one  two  asses,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for  its  great  strength. 

Eemaining  here  a  couple  of  days,  on  the  evening  of  the  25ih 

*  See  one  of  these  natire  reports  in  Dancan*s  accoant  of  his  ezploration  in  Da- 
home.    Journal  Geog.  Soc.,  toI.  zri.,  p.  157. 
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we  had  again  a  long  conversation,  which  was  very  characteristic 
of  the  different  state  of  mind  of  the  Christian  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Mohammedan.  While  speaking  of  European  institu- 
tions, I  informed  my  host  of  the  manner  in  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed to  insure  property  by  sea  as  well  as  on  land,  including 
even  harvests,  nay,  even  the  lives  of  the  people.  He  appeared 
greatly  astonished,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  believe  it ;  and  while 
he  could  not  deny  that  it  was  a  good  "  debbara,"  or  device  for 
this  world,  he  could  not  but  think,  as  a  pious  Moslim,  that  such 
proceedings  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  soul  in  the  next. 
However,  he  was  delighted  to  see  that  Christians  took  such  care 
for  the  welfare  of  the  fimiily  which  they  might  leave  behind ;  and 
it  was  an  easy  task  to  prove  to  him  that,  as  to  making  profits  in 
any  way  whatever,  his  co-religionists,  who  think  any  kind  of 
usury  unlawful,  were  in  no  way  better  than  the  Christians ;  for, 
although  the  former  do  not  openly  take  usury,  they  manage  af- 
fidrs  so  cleverly  that  they  demand  a  much  higher  percentage  than 
any  honest  Christian  would  accept.  I  had  a  fiiir  opportunity  of 
citing,  as  an  instance,  one  of  those  merchants  resident  in  Timbuk- 
tu, to  whom  I  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Dickson,  and  who 
had  consented  to  advance  me  a  small  loan,  under  such  conditions 
that  he  was  to  receive  almost  triple  the  sura  which  he  was  to  lend. 

December  25ifi.  This  day  waa  also  an  important  epoch  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  water  having  entered  the  wells,  which 
are  situated  round  the  southern  and  southwestern  part  of  the 
town ;  and  this  period,  which  is  said  to  occur  only  about  every 
third  year,  obtains  the  same  importance  here  as  the  "  Iclet  e'  nuk- 
tah"  possesses  with  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  ;*  viz.,  the  day  or 
night  on  which  the  dike  which  separates  the  canal  from  the  river 
is  cut.  The  whole  road  from  Kabara  was  now  so  inundated  that 
it  was  no  longer  passable  for  asses,  and  small  boats  very  nearly 
approached  the  town. 

When  my  host  made  his  appearance  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th,  he  was  not  as  usual  clad  in  a  black  tobe,  but  in  a  red  kaf- 
tan, with  a  white  cloth  bemus  over  it.  He  began  speaking  most 
cheerfully  about  my  approaching  departure,  and  had  the  camels 
brought  before  me,  which  now  looked  infinitely  better  than  when 
they  were  last  conveyed  from  the  other  bank  of  the  river ;  but  as 
I  had  become  fully  aware  of  his  dilatory  character,  I  did  not  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  hope  which  he  held  out  to  me  of  soon 

*  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians,  cd.  1836,  toI.  ii.,  p.  255. 
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entering  upon  my  home  journey.  We  had  heard  of  the  messen- 
ger whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Awelimmiden,  in  order  to  induce 
the  chief  of  that  tribe  to  come  to  Timbuktu  and  to  take  me  under 
his  protection,  having  reached  the  settlements  of  that  tribe ;  but  I 
was  aware  that  the  opposite  party  would  do  all  in  their  power  to 
prevent  the  chief  from  approaching  the  town,  as  they  were  fully 
conscious  that  the  sheikh  wanted  to  employ  him  and  his  host  of 
wariike  people,  in  order  to  subdue  the  Fullan  and  the  faction  op- 
posed to  his  own  authority. 

December  27tJi,  Feeling  my  head  much  better,  and  having  re- 
cruited my  strength  with  a  diet  of  meat  and  milk,  I  began  to  en- 
joy the  rchala  life,  and,  it  being  a  beautiful  morning,  I  took  a 
good  walk  to  an  eminence  situated  at  some  distance  north  of  my 
tent,  from  whence  I  had  a  'distant  view  of  the  landscape.  The 
country  presented  an  intermediate  character  between  the  desert 
and  a  sort  of  less  favored  pasture-ground,  stretching  out  in  an  un- 
dulating surface,  with  a  sandy  soil  tolerably  well  clad  with  mid- 
dle-sized acacias  and  with  thorny  bushes,  where  the  goat  fincjs 
sufficient  material  for  browsing.  The  streams  of  running  water 
which,  with  their  silvery  threads,  enlivened  these  bare  desert 
tracts,  now  extended  a  considerable  distance  farther  inland  than 
had  been  the  case  a  few  days  before ;  and  the  whole  presented  a 
marvelous  and  delightful  spectacle,  which,  no  doubt,  must  fill 
travelers  from  the  north  who  reach  Timbuktu  at  such  a  season 
with  astonishment.  Ilencc,  on  their  return  home,  they  spread 
the  report  of  those  numerous  streams  which  are  said  to  join  the 
river  at  that  remarkable  place,  while,  on  the  contrary,  these 
streams  issue  from  the  river,  and  after  running  inland  for  a  short 
time,  return  to  join  the  main  trunk,  though  of  course  with  de- 
creased volume,  owing  to  absorption  and  evaporation. 

All  the  people  of  the  town  who  did  not  belong  to  any  trade  or 
profession,  together  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  dis- 
tricts, were  still  busily  employed  with  the  rice  harvest ;  and  this 
was  a  serious  afiair  for  my  horses,  a  much  smaller  quantity  of 
^yrg^j  that  is  to  say,  of  that  excellent  nutritious  grass  of  the 
Niger,  which  I  have  had  repeatedly  occasion  to  mention,  being 
brought  into  the  town.  Meanwhile  the  price  of  the  merchandise 
from  the  north  went  on  increasing.  A  piece  of  kham,  or  malti 
(unbleached  calico),  now  sold  for  5700  shells  (at  least  on  the  26th 
of  January),  but  in  the  beginning  of  February  it  rose  to  7200  ; 
this  fluctuation  in  the  prices  constitutes  the  profit  of  the  mer- 
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chants,  who  buy  their  supplies  on  the  arrival  of  a  caravan  and 
store  it  up. 

The  commercial  activity  of  the  town  had  received  some  fiurther 
increase,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  another  caravan  from  Tawat, 
with  black  Hausa  manufactures,  tobacco,  and  dates,  so  that  I  was 
able  to  lay  in  a  good  store  of  this  latter  luxury,  which  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  got  here,  but  which,  in  the  cold  season,  is  not  at  all  to 
be  despised.  Besides  receiving  a  handsome  present  of  dates  from 
my  noble  Tawati  friend  Mohammed  el ' A£sh,  I  bought  two  meas- 
ures (neffek)  and  a  half  of  the  kind  called  tin-aser  for  4000  shells ; 
for  the  "  tin-ak6r,"  the  most  celebrated  species  of  dates  from  Ta- 
wat, were  not  to  be  procured  at  this  time.*  As  for  tobacco,  I  did 
not  care  a  straw  about  it,  and  in  this  respect  I  might  have  been 
on  the  very  best  terms  with  my  fanatical  friends,  the  Fiilbe  of 
Hamda-Allahi,  who  offer  such  a  determined  opposition  to  smok- 
ing upon  religious  principles.  In  a  commercial  respect,  however, 
tobacco  forms  a  more  important  article  in  the  trade  of  Timbuktu 
than  dates,  although  refined  smokers  here  prefer  the  tobacco  of 
Wadi-Nun  to  that  of  Tawat.  But  even  these  had  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  their  inclination  at  this  season,  for  only  two  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  Tawati  caravan,  a  small  troop  of  Tajakant 
traders,  with  eighty  camels,  entered  the  town.  The  feud  which 
raged  between  the  different  sections  of  this  tribe,  which,  as  I  stated 
before,  chiefly  keeps  up  the  commercial  relations  of  Timbuktu 
with  the  north,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  war  raging  between  the 
whole  of  this  tribe  and  the  E'rgebat  on  the  other,  interrupted  at 
this  time  almost  entirely  the  peaceable  intercourse  between  Tim- 
buktu and  the  southern  region  of  Morocco. 

The  arrival  of  these  people  enabled  me  to  purchase  half  a  weight 
of  sugar,  equal  to  six  pounds  and  a  quarter,  with  a  corresponding 
quantity  of  tea  (viz.,  half  a  pound),  for  three  dollars ;  for,  as  I 
have  said  before,  there  had  been  no  sugar  previously  in  the  mar- 
ket. Even  when  there  is  plenty,  neither  tea  nor  sugar  can  be 
bought  separately.  These  articles  must  be  bought  together.  It 
is  remarkable  that  a  similar  custom  is  still  prevalent  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  this  country. 

The  arrival  of  these  Tajakant  procured  me  also  the  luxury  of  a 

♦  The  other  kinds  of  dates  of  Tawat  are :  Aliartdn,  Tigize,  Tazarzaj,  Tln- 
warfggelf,  Tedemdmet,  Bii-Makhliif,  Tin-kasseri,  Tin-dokdn,  Tin-nijdel,  Tilfiiisu, 
Timboz^ri,  Adikkeli,  Gdfagils,  Dtfggelet-nilr.  The  district  of  Ailltff  ia  the  most 
famous  for  its  dates. 
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couple  of  pomegranates,  which  had  been  brought  by  them  from 
the  Gharb,  and  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  expostulating 
with  the  sheikh  on  the  disgraceful  circumstance,  that  such  fruits 
as  these  are  now  only  procurable  from  the  north,  while  this  coim- 
try  itself  might  produce  them  quite  as  well,  and  had  in  reality 
done  so  in  former  times.  Even  limes  are  not  at  present  grown 
hereabouts,  and  it  was  only  from  Jenni  that  I  had  obtained  some 
days  previously  a  few  specimens  of  this  delicious  kind  of  fruit, 
which  grows  in  such  plenty  in  Kan6,  and  which  might  be  raised 
in  almost  any  part  of  this  region.  Thus  closed  the  year  1858, 
leaving  me  in  a  most  imsettled  position  in  this  desert  place. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


BEGINNING  OF  THE  NEW  YEAR. — ANOMOLOUS  RISING  OF  THE 
NIGER. — COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  OF  TIMBU'KTU. 

I  HAD  long  cherished  the  hope  that  the  beginning  of  1854 
would  have  found  me  far  advanced  on  my  homeward  journey; 
but  greatly  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  I  began  the  year 
with  a  fervent  prayer  for  a  safe  return  home  in  the  course  of  it. 

El  Mddani,  my  friend  from  Sw<Jra,  or  Mogadore,  whom  I  used 
to  call  my  political  thermometer,  or  rather  my  politico-meter,  on 
account  of  his  exhibiting  toward  me  friendly  feelings  only  at 
times  when  he  saw  every  thing  quiet,  sent  me  his  compliments  in 
the  morning  of  the  first  of  January ;  nay,  even  the  two  leaders 
of  the  hostile  Mictions — Ilammadi,  the  rival  of  my  protector,  and 
Taleb  Mohammed,  the  wealthiest  merchant  in  the  town,  and  the 
leader  of  the  intriguing  merchants  from  Morocco — gave  me  to 
imderstand  that  they  wanted  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with 
me.  My  health  as  yet  was  very  precarious ;  but  I  felt  so  much 
recovered  in  mind  and  body  that,  preparatory  to  my  longed-for  de- 
parture, I  began  arranging  the  remainder  of  my  baggage,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  my  small  library,  had  been  very  much  re- 
duced. To  my  great  astonishment  and  delight,  while  searching 
through  my  lumber,  I  found  another  thermometer  in  good  repair. 
From  the  remainder  of  my  broken  instnunents  I  picked  up  a 
good  deal  of  quicksilver,  which  I  gave  to  the  sheikh,  who  him- 
self, as  well  as  his  other  unsophisticated  friends,  derived  a  great 
deal  of  amusement  from  observing  the  qualities  of  this  metaL 
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Meanwhile,  my  protector  endeavored  to  make  me  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  the  political  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  his  brothers, 
Sfdi  Mohanmied  and  Zdn  el  'Abidfn,  whom  he  expected  soon  to 
arrive,  and  of  whose  different  views  in  politics  he  gave  me  some 
slight  hints ;  and  I  lamented  greatly  that  the  power  of  this  noble 
fiunily,  instead  of  being  strengthened  by  the  number  of  its  con- 
spicuous scions,  was  only  rent  and  split  by  the  divergency  of  their 
views. 

The  course  of  my  material  existence  went  on  very  uniformly, 
with  only  slight  variations.  My  daily  food,  when  I  was  in  the 
town,  consisted  of  some  milk  and  bread  in  the  morning,  a  little 
kuskus,  which  the  sheikh  used  to  send,  about  two  in  the  after- 
noon, and  a  dish  of  negro  millet,  containing  a  little  meat,  or  sea- 
soned with  the  sauce  of  the  kobdwa,  or  Cucurhita  Melopepo,  after 
sunset.  The  meat  of  Timbuktu,  at  least  during  the  cold  season, 
agreed  with  me  infinitely  better  than  that  of  any  other  part  of 
Negroland ;  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  Melopepo^  although 
it  is  an  excellent  and  palatable  vegetable.  In  the  beginning  of 
my  stay  I  had  consumed  a  great  many  young  pigeons,  which  form 
a  favorite  dainty  in  this  city.  They  are  sold  at  the  almost  in- 
credibly cheap  rate  often  shells  each,  or  at  the  rate  of  three  hund- 
red for  a  dollar ;  but  the  poor  little  things  were  used  for  culinary 
purposes  so  soon  after  breaking  the  shell  as  to  be  almost  tasteless. 
A  very  rare  dainty  was  formed  by  an  ostrich  egg,  which  was  one 
day  brought  to  me.  This  article  is  more  easily  to  be  obtained  in 
the  desert  than  in  the  towns,  and  such  strong  food,  moreover,  is 
not  well  adapted  to  the  stomach  of  a  resident.  The  sheikh  used 
also  to  send  mc  a  dish  late  at  night,  sometimes  long  afl^r  mid- 
night ;  but,  on  account  of  the  late  hour,  I  never  touched  it,  and 
left  it  to  my  servants. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should  make  another  excursion 
to  Kabara,  but  our  visit  was  put  off  from  day  to  day,  although  I 
was  extremely  anxious  to  witness  the  features  of  the  country,  in 
the  present  high  level  of  the  river,  at  the  place  where  I  had  first 
landed  on  my  arrival.  Thus  I  was  reduced,  for  entertainment,  to 
my  intercourse  with  the  sheikh,  his  kinsfolk,  and  followers ;  and 
as  religious  topics  were  always  brought  forward  more  prominent- 
ly by  my  enemies,  but  especially  in  the  learned  letters  which  the 
emir  of  Ilamda- Allahi  sent  in  reply  to  the  sheikh,*  my  conversa- 

*  I  poesess  two  of  these  essays,  tho  contents  of  which  at  the  present  moment  are 
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tion  with  the  former  now  began  to  turn  more  and  more  upon  re- 
ligious subjects,  such  as  the  return  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  the 
meaning  of  the  name  "  Paraclete"  given  in  the  New  Testament  to 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  was  to  descend  upon  the  apostles,  but  which 
by  the  Mohammedans  in  more  recent  times  is  applied  to  Moham- 
med, whose  coming,  they  say,  is  predicted  in  this  instance  by  the 
Holy  Book  of  the  Christians. 

One  day  when  I  visited  the  sheikh  the  two  brothers  were  en- 
gaged in  an  animated  discussion  respecting  the  relation  of  *  Aisa 
(Jesus  Christ)  to  Mohammed,  and  a  warm  dispute  arose  on  the  so- 
phistical question  whether  it  would  be  allowed,  after  the  return 
of  'Aisa  upon  earth,  to  eat  cameFs  flesh.  The  sheikh  himself  was 
anxious  to  prove  how  difficult  it  would  be  for  themselves  to  change 
any  part  of  their  creed  after  the  return  of  'Alsa,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference which  existed  between  the  precepts  of  the  two  prophets, 
and  thus  intended  to  excuse  the  Christians  for  not  embracing  the 
creed  of  Mohammed  after  having  once  adopted  that  of  'Aisa. 
The  two  learned  men,  in  the  heat  of  their  dispute,  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  camel  was  a  prohibited  animal  to  the  Jews  but 
not  to  the  Christians,  and  hence  that  the  return  of  * Afsa  would 
not  interfere  with  their  favorite  repast.  It  was  by  cheerfully  en- 
tering into  these  discussions  that  I  obtained  for  myself  the  esteem 
even  of  those  who  were  most  anxious  to  extort  fix)m  me  as  much 
as  possible  of  my  remaining  property. 

The  arrival  of  another  small  caravan  of  the  Tawati  was  very 
near  causing  me  a  serious  embarrassment  Some  of  the  merchants 
from  Morocco,  excited  by  commercial  jealousy,  had  spread  the  re- 
port that  the  calico  brought  by  that  caravan  was  Christian  prop- 
erty, belonging  to  the  English  agent  in  Ghadames;  and  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  making  the  people  understand  that,  even  if  that 
article  had  originally  belonged  to  the  agent,  it  was  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Tawati  merchants.  The  presence  of  those  people,  also, 
caused  the  road  to  the  north,  by  way  of  Tawat,  to  be  again  brought 
under  discussion  as  the  route  most  suitable  for  my  home-joumey. 
My  departure  was  now  discussed  almost  daily ;  the  arrival  of  our 
lively  and  talkative,  but  indiscreet  messenger,  ATuned  el  Wadawi, 
who  had  at  length  returned  from  his  errand  to  the  Awelfmmeden, 
holding  out  the  hope  that  my  departure  was  in  reality  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  but  the  fact  that  none  of  the  Tawarek  had  come  with  him, 

not  qaito  dcToid  of  interest,  as  thej  show  in  what  light  these  Mohammedans  regard 
the  Christians. 
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notwithstanding  his  assertion  that  they  were  soon  to  follow,  con- 
vinced me  that  my  prospect  of  departure  was  put  off  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Toward  the  end  of  January  the  waters  of  the  river  reached  their 
highest  level,  exhibiting  that  marvelous  anomaly,  in  comparison 
with  the  period  of  the  rising  of  other  African  rivers  north  of  the 
equator,  which  is  calculated  to  awaken  astonishment  in  any  man 
acquainted  with  the  subject.  For  when  he  knows  that  the  rising 
of  these  rivers  is  due  to  the  fell  of  the  tropical  rains,  he  will  nat- 
urally expect  that  the  Niger,  like  its  eastern  branch,  the  Tsadda 
or  Benuw^,  or  the  Nile,  should  reach  its  highest  level  in  August 
or  September.  The  fact  can  only  be  partly  explained,  with  the 
means  at  our  disposal  and  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  Africa,  although  it  is  illustrated  by  similar  cases,  if 
we  compare  it  with  the  anomalous  rising  of  some  South- African 
rivers ;  especially  the  grand  discovery  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  the  Li- 
amb^zi,  which,  forming  in  its  upper  course  an  immense  shallow 
sheet  of  water,  collects  here  the  greatest  amount  of  water  at  a  time 
(July  and  August)  when  its  lower  course,  the  Zambfoi,  separated 
from  it  and  withdrawn  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  waters 
collected  above  by  the  marvelous  narrowing  of  the  river-bed 
from  the  Falls  of  Victoria*  downward,  is  in  its  lowest  state,  and, 
through  the  influence  of  the  water  by  which  it  is  joined  in  its 
lower  course,  reaches  here  its  highest  level  at  quite  a  different 
season,  February  and  March.  We  have  before  us  exactly  the 
same  phenomenon  in  the  case  of  the  Niger,  the  great  West- Afri- 
can river,  which,  according  to  the  most  accurate  information  which 
I  was  able  to  gather  on  the  spot,  every  year  continues  to  rise  till 
the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning  of  January,  and  does  not 
begin  to  decrease  before  February ;  while  its  eastern  branch,  the 
Bdnuw^,  as  well  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger,  where  it  is  call- 
ed Kwara,  exactly  as  is  the  case  with  the  Nile,  reaches  its  highest 
level  by  the  end  of  August  and  begins  to  decrease  steadily  in  the 
course  of  October. 

To  explain  the  difference  and  anomaly  of  these  phenomena  we 
must  attend  to  the  different  character  of  these  rivers.    For  while 

*  I  assume  here  the  identity  of  these  two  rivers,  which,  however,  has  not  jet  been 
fally  demonstrated.  Compare  also  the  anomalous  rising  of  the  Chob^  (Joom.  Royal 
Geol.  Soc.,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  169);  although  an  isolated  phenomenon,  caused  by  an  un- 
usual and  unequal  fall  of  rain  in  the  basin  of  the  various  branches  of  a  great  river- 
system,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  constant  and  regular  course. 
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the  B^nuwd  after  having  once  assumed  a  westerly  direction  fol- 
lows it  up  with  but  very  little  deviation,  the  great  western  branch 
describes  three  quarters  of  an  immense  circle,  and  having  but  very 
little  fidl  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extraordinary  winding  course, 
the  waters  which  flow  toward  it  from  the  more  distant  quarters  re- 
quire a  long  time  to  reach  its  middle  course,  so  that  the  rain  which 
Mis  in  the  course  of  September  and  October  in  the  country  of  the 
Wangarawa,  or  the  southeastern  Mandingoes,  will  certainly  con- 
tinue to  swell  the  river  at  Timbiiktu  till  the  end  of  November  or 
even  December ;  for  that  rain  falls  in  those  quarters  behind  the 
coast  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  Palmas  till  the  end  of  September, 
and  perhaps  even  in  October,  we  may  conclude  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  from  the  fact  that  such  is  the  case  on  the  coast  ;*  and 
this  is  confirmed  as  regards  Kakondi  and  Tfmbo  by  Cailhd^s  ob- 
servations.t  In  the  mountainous  southern  provinces  of  Abyssinia, 
too,  whose  latitude  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  the  regions 
from  whence  the  feeders  of  the  Niger  tjie  their  rise,  the  most  con- 
stant fall  of  rain  has  been  observed  in  September.  Now  while 
the  whole  region  between  Jennc  and  Timbuktu  is  of  a  very  flat 
and  level  character,  so  that  the  river,  running  along  at  a  very  slow 
rate  and  with  a  very  meandering  course,  not  only  fills  a  very 
broad  stream  spreading  out  over  the  neighboring  lowlands,  but 
forms  also  a  great  many  backwaters  and  basins  or  lakes,  of  which 
the  D6bu  is  only  one  although  perhaps  the  largest  in  size,  the 
river  lower  down  beyond  Bamba,  and  especially  in  the  district 
called  Tin-sherifen,  which  we  shall  visit  on  our  return-journey, 

♦  See  Iscrt  in  the  JoTirnal  Hertha,  toI.  x.,  a.  1827,  p.  874;  M*Gill  in  Berg- 
hao8*s  Journal  (Zeitschrift),  toI.  yiii.,  a.  1848,  p.  59-61 ;  with  regard  to  Cape  Pal- 
mas, Frai»sinctin  Nouvellcs  Annalcs  des  Voyages,  1855,  toI.  ii.,  p.  291-293. 

t  See  Tomaro  from  Caillid's  Obscnrations  in  Berghans^s  Annid.  1829,  p.  769 ; 
but  especially  Cailli^*s  own  account  of  his  stay  in  Tim^,  yoI.  i.,  p.  328  (Eng.  ed.) : 
'*Tho  rains,  to  be  sure,  were  not  so  incessant,  but  we  regularly  had  rain  every  day 
iwifi7  October,  when  it  became  less  frequent.*'  We  know  also  from  Caillid  that  the 
Milo,  the  southeastern  branch  of  the  Niger,  or  Dhiiflib^  reaches  its  highest  level 
in  September.  Park's  observations,  even,  show  that  the  rains  in  the  districts  trav- 
ersed by  him  extend  till  November ;  while  we  learn  from  him  (Park's  First  Jour- 
ney, 3d  ed.  4to,  p.  12)  that  the  Gambia,  whose  feeders  partly  issue  from  the  same 
districts  which  feed  the  western  branches  of  the  Niger,  reaches  its  highest  level  in 
the  beginning  of  October ;  and  when  we  learn,  from  the  same  eminent  traveler, 
that  by  the  beginning  of  November  the  Gambia  had  sunk  already  to  its  former  level, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  very  short  course  of  that  river  in  comparison  with  the 
Niger,  which  has  a  course  of  two  thousand  miles.  The  sinking  of  the  Niger  at 
Sansindi  by  about  four  inches,  on  the  8th  of  October  (Park,  vol.  ii.,  p.  274),  was 
only  a  temporary  fluctuation. 
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is  shut  in  and  reduced  to  the  width  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  so 
that  the  water,  having  expanded  over  such  an  immense  tract  and 
not  exercising,  therefore,  the  same  pressure  which  such  a  volume 
of  water  would  do  under  other  circumstances  if  it  were  kept  to- 
gether in  a  narrower  channel,  preserves  its  level,  or  even  still  in- 
creases in  extent. and  depth,  while  the  surplus  produced  by  the 
fall  of  rain  in  the  country  higher  up  has  already  diminished. 

This  is  my  mode  of  accounting  for  a  phenomenon  which  seems 
to  contradict  in  so  great  a  measure  the  whole  of  the  phenomena 
which  have  come  under  our  observation  with  regard  to  the  eflfects 
of  rain  and  the  rising  of  the  rivers  north  and  south  of  the  equa- 
tor, and  imparts  to  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger  the  same  char- 
acter as  the  Gabiin  and  other  rivers  of  the  equatorial  line  which 
reach  their  highest  level  in  the  course  of  February. 

Of  course  this  state  of  the  upper  river,  although  it  does  not 
reach  always  the  same  level,  can  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence 
also  upon  the  lower  part,  where  it  is  called  Kwara,  and  where  it 
has  been  visited  repeatedly  by  Englishmen.  But  although,  on 
account  of  their  being  unaware  of  this  character  of  the  river,  they 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  its  features  at  the  beginning  of 
the  hot  season,  and  have  even  rarely  visited  it  at  that  period, 
nevertheless  Mr.  Laird,  who  spent  several  months  in  the  Kwara, 
has  not  failed  to  observe  a  phenomenon  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds to  the  state  of  the  river  which  I  have  just  described.  For 
he  records*  the  surprising  fact,  which  formerly  must  have  been 
quite  unintelligible,  but  which  now  receives  its  full  illustration, 
namely,  that  the  river  at  Iddd  began  to  rise  on  the  22d  of  March. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  he  erroneously  attributes  to  the  rains  up  the 
country,  as  there  are  no  rains  whatever  during  the  whole  of  March, 
and  only  a  few  drops  in  April ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  effect  of 
the  waters  in  the  upper  and  wide  part  of  the  river  at  length  be- 
ginning to  decrease  about  the  middle  of  February,  if  we  take  the 
current  at  from  2i  to  3  miles,  as  the  windings  of  the  river  extend 
to  not  much  less  than  2000  miles  between  Kabara  and  Idda. 
The  elevation  of  Timbuktu  above  the  level  of  the  sea  I  assume 
to  be  about  900  feet. 

It  was  on  the  4th  of  January  that  the  first  boat  from  Kabara 

*  See  Laird  and  Oldfield,  toI.  iL,  p.  275.  '*It  was  a  source  of  satisfactioii  to 
find  that,  owing  to  the  rains  ap  the  country,  the  riyer  began  to  rise  aboat  Saturday, 
March  22d,  since  which  time  it  had  increased  about  two  inches.  A  few  drops  of 
rain  that  full  this  morning  was  all  tliat  we  had  at  Iddah." 
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approached  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Timbuktu ;  and,  as 
the  immediate  result  of  such  a  greater  facility  of  intercourse,  the 
supply  of  com  became  more  plentiful,  and,  in  consequence,  much 
cheaper :  the  s'aa  of  millet  being  sold  for  40  shells,  and  the  sunfye, 
that  is  to  say,  more  than  two  hundred  pounds'  weight,  for  3000, 
or  one  Spanish  dollar,  certainly  a  very  low  rate ;  while  I  myself) 
as  a  foreigner  and  a  stranger,  had  to  pay  3750.  The  high  state 
of  the  waters  was  naturally  of  the  greatest  interest  to  me ;  and, 
in  order  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  the  sheikh  took  me  out  on  the 
9th.  Emerging  from  the  town  at  about  the  middle  of  the  western 
wall,  where  formerly  the  bab  el  gibleh*  was  situated,  we  went 
first  to  the  nearest  creek  of  the  river,  but  foxmd  here  no  boats; 
and  then  crossing  an  extremely  barren  and  stony  level  reached 
another  branch  of  the  creek,  where  eight  or  ten  smaller  boats, 
without  a  covering  or  cabin,  were  lying ;  the  innermost  comer  of 
this  creek  not  being  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  yards  distant 
from  the  Great  Mosque,  or  Jfngerd-b^r.  All  the  people  asserted 
that  the  river,  at  Kabara,  had  now  reached  its  highest  level,  and 
even  affirmed  that  it  had  begun  to  fidl  here  on  the  7th ;  but,  nev- 
ertheless, it  became  evident  that  the  waters  were  still  rising  during 
the  whole  of  the  month,  almost  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
town.  On  this  occasion  I  leamed  that  a  great  inundation  in  1640 
had  flooded  a  considerable  part  of  the  town,  and  converted  into  a 
lake  the  central  and  lowest  quarter,  which  is  called  Bagfndi,  a 
name  derived,  as  is  asserted,  from  the  tank  thus  formed  having 
been  enlivened  by  hippopotami.f 

Interesting  as  was  that  day's  excursion  it  cost  me  dear;  for  be- 
ing obliged,  not  only  to  be  armed  myself,  but  also  to  have  an 
armed  servant  with  me,  I  greatly  excited  the  hostile  feelings  of  the 
merchants  from  Morocco,  and  especially  of  that  proud  nobleman, 
'  Abd  e'  Salam,  who  went  about  among  the  great  men  of  the  town, 
saying  that  in  Morocco  we,  the  Europeans,  or  rather  the  English, 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  arms.  But  to  show  the  absurdity  of 
this  assertion,  I  stated  that  while  traveling  in  Morocco  we  received 
armed  horsemen  for  an  ^escort,  while  here,  where  there  was  no 
settled  form  of  government,  we  had  to  protect  ourselves.    He 

*  Shablni,  in  stating  tliat  the  bib  el  gibleh  was  the  oast  gate,  certainly  labon 
ander  a  mistake,  ''gibleh"  with  these  Western  Arabs  signifying  the  west.  Wiih 
regard  to  the  creek,  where  we  saw  the  boats,  see  the  ground-plan,  ante,  p.  824,  n.  10. 

t  The  hippopotamus  being  called  **banga**  in  the  Songhay  language,  the  name, 
if  really  derired  from  that  cause,  ought  to  be  spelled  **Bang£ndi  ;*'  but  the  g  may 
be  a  nasal  sound. 

Vol.  m.— Z 
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then  spread  the  rumor  that  an  armed  English  vessel  had  ascended 
the  river  as  far  as  G6g6 ;  and  this  curious  report  was  backed  with 
such  strong  assertions  that  my  own  servant,  'Ali  el  A'geren,  felt 
convinced  of  its  truth,  and  thought  it  strange  when  I  attempted 
to  prove  its  absurdity. 

But  notwithstanding  this  hostile  feeling,  'Abd  e'  Salam  deemed 
it  prudent  to  send,  next  day,  his  firiend,  Miilay  el  Mdhedf,  in  order 
to  excuse  himself  for  the  expressions  which  he  had  used  a  few 
days  before  with  regard  to  me.  It  was  this  man,  Miilay  el  M^e- 
df,  with  whom  I  should  have  liked  to  be  able  to  converse  on 
friendly  terms,  as  he  was  a  person  of  intelligence,  and  even  pos- 
sessed some  little  knowledge  of  astronomy.  Indeed,  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when,  conversing  with  him  one  day  about  the 
situation  of  Timbuktu,  he  came  out  with  the  statement  that  the 
town  was  situated  about  18°  N.  lat.,  without  my  having  thrown 
out  the  slightest  hint  in  this  respect 

All  this  time  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  was  in  a 
most  disturbed  state,  owing  to  several  expeditions  or  forays  which 
were  going  on,  especially  by  the  restless  tribe  of  the  Welad  *Alush. 
They  had  lately  taken  600  camels  from  the  Welad  Mebarek,  and 
had  now  turned  their  predatory  incursions  into  another  direction. 

On  the  12th  of  January  we  again  went  to  the  tents,  which  had 
now  been  pitched  in  another  spot,  called  Ing6maren,  at  a  distance 
of  about  six  miles  a  little  S.  from  E. ;  but  this  time  our  stay  in  the 
encampment  was  very  unlucky  for  me  in  several  respects.  On 
the  13th  I  felt  tolerably  well,  and  had  a  cheerful  conversation  with 
my  protector  about  my  approaching  departure,  when  he  sent  me 
several  presents,  such  as  a  large  cover  for  the  top  of  the  tent^* 
called  "  sarammu"  by  the  Songhay,  "  e'  b^ni  err(5ga"  by  the  Moors 
hereabout,  and  several  leather  pillows ;  but,  on  the  14th,  a  little 
after  noon,  I  was  seized  with  such  a  sudden  and  severe  attack  of 
fever  as  I  had  never  experienced  before,  accompanied  by  violent 
shivering  fits,  which  made  my  kind  host  fear  that  I  had  been  poi- 
soned. I  had  drunk,  a  short  time  before,  some  sour  milk  brought 
me  by  a  Berbiishi ;  that  is  to  say,  a  maij  who,  although  intimate- 
ly attached  to  the  family  of  the  sheikh,  originally  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Berabfsh^  whose  chief  murdered  Major  Laing.  Al- 
though I  myself  had  no  suspicion  that  the  milk  which  I  had  drunk 
had  in  any  way  contributed  to  my  sudden  attack  of  illness,  yet  as 

*  I  have  handed  over  this  specimen  of  Timbuktu  manofactore,  together  with 
other  bpecimen?  of  leather-work,  to  the  Foreign  Office. 
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that  man  had  some  private  animosity  against  me,  and  did  not  seem 
content  with  a  present  which  I  had  made  him  in  return  for  his 
small  gift,  I  became  so  irritated,  that  I  ordered  him  away  in  a  very 
unceremonious  manner,  which  caused  a  most  impleasant  scene ; 
for,  at  this  conjuncture,  all  the  people,  including  my  own  servants 
and  even  my  very  best  friends  among  the  sheikh's  people,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  my  feeble  state,  gave  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings against  me  as  a  Christian. 

But  the  sheikh  himself  did  not  for  a  moment  change  his  kind 
disposition,  sending  me  tea  repeatedly,  and  calling  frequently  to 
see  how  I  was  getting  on.  Fortunately,  a  tranquil  night's  repose 
restored  me  again  to  health,  and  the  following  morning  my  friends 
came  to  me,  one  after  the  other,  in  order  to  beg  my  pardon  for 
their  neglect.  While  we  were  conversing  on  the  preparations  for 
my  journey,  a  messenger  brought  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  the  sheikh — Mohammed  ben  'Abd-Allahi  el 
Futawi — ^who  had  come,  with  a  numerous  suite,  in  order  to  stay 
some  time  with  the  sheikh,  and,  if  possible,  to  be  cured  by  me 
pf  some  serious  disease :  and  the  prospect  of  soon  leaving  this 
quarter  was  greatly  darkened  by  this  circumstance. 

Jammry  \bih.  This  was  one  of  those  rainy  days  which  is  said 
not  to  be  unusual  toward  the  end  of  January  and  the  beginning 
of  February  in  this  quarter  along  the  river,  though,  in  the  other 
parts  of  Negroland  that  I  had  visited,  I  had  never  beheld  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  But  the  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  even  here 
was  very  little,  for  the  sky,  which  had  been  cloudy  in  the  morn- 
ing, cleared  up  about  noon ;  and  although  in  the  afternoon  it  be- 
came again  overcast,  with  thunder  in  the  distance  followed  by 
lightning  toward  evening,  yet  there  fell  only  a  few  drops  of  rain 
in  the  course  of  the  night. 

On  the  16th,  having  made  a  good  breakfast  on  a  goat  roasted 
whole  before  the  fire,  we  returned  again  into  the  town,  where  I 
was  desired  to  cure  a  man  of  a  disease  over  which  I  had  no  power. 
The  character  and  position  of  the  person  would  have  rendered  it 
a  circumstance  of  the  highest  importance  to  me  if  I  had  been  able 
to  do  so.  The  chronic  disease  under  which  Mohammed  ben  *Abd- 
Allahi — ^for  this  is  the  person  of  whom  I  speak — ^was  laboring, 
cast  a  melancholy  gloom  over  him.  I  admired  his  manners,  and 
the  fine  expression  of  his  features ;  but  I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that,  although  well  versed  in  his  religious  books,  he  did  not  pos- 
sess any  historical  knowledge  as  to  the  former  state  of  these  coun- 
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tries,  which  formed  an  object  of  the  highest  interest  to  me.  The 
arrival  of  this  person  made  my  protector  forget  all  the  thoughts 
of  my  immediate  departure. 

Besides  this  circumstance,  nothing  of  interest  happened  for  some 
days,  all  the  people  exhorting  me  to  patience ;  and,  my  departure 
being  again  put  off,  fresh  attempts  were  made  to  convert  me,  even 
by  my  friends,  who  from  sheer  friendship  could  not  bear  to  see 
me  adhere  to  a  creed  which  they  thought  erroneous.  But  I  with- 
stood all  their  attacks,  and  at  times  even  ventured  to  ridicule  free- 
ly some  of  their  superstitious  notions.  I  was  far  from  laughing 
at  the  chief  principles  of  their  doctrine ;  but,  as  they  always  re- 
curred in  their  arguments  to  their  belief  in  sorcery  and  demons, 
I  declared  one  day  that,  as  for  us,  we  had  made  all  the  demons 
our  "  khoddeman."  This  is  an  expression  with  which  these  peo- 
ple are  wont  to  denote  the  degraded  and  servile  tribes ;  and  I  rep- 
resented the  Europeans  as  having  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
spirits,  by  ascending  in  balloons  into  the  higher  regions,  and  from 
thence  firing  at  them  with  rifles.  The  idea  that  the  Christians 
must  have  subjected  to  their  will  the  demoniacal  powers  occurs 
very  easily  to  the  mind  of  the  Mohammedan,  who  does  not  under- 
stand how  the  former  are  able  to  manufacture  all  the  nice  things 
which  issue  from  their  hands. 

Meanwhile  I  was  glad  to  break  off  my  relations  with  my  for- 
mer friend  the  Walati,  who  had  recently  returned  from  a  journey 
to  A'ribinda,  and  who  came  to  ask  me  officially  whether  he  was 
to  accompany  me  on  my  home-journey  or  not ;  but  although  I 
told  him  plainly,  that  after  all  that  had  happened  he  could  no 
longer  be  my  companion,  I  treated  him  with  more  generosity  than 
he  deserved. 

At  the  same  time,  I  thought  it  also  prudent  to  cultivate  the 
good- will  of  my  servant,  'All  el  A'geren,  although  he  had  almost 
entirely  separated  himself  from  me,  and  left  me  to  my  &te,  since 
he  had  become  fully  aware  of  the  dangerous  nature  of  my  position. 
I  demanded  from  him  no  sort  of  service,  though  his  salary  of  nine 
dollars  a  month  went  on  all  the  time.  However,  being  rather 
short  of  cash,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  a  loan  from  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  had  been  reconmaended,  I  was  glad  to  obtain  from 
a  friendly  Ghadamsi  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  ben  *Ah' 
ben  Taleb,  about  50,000  shells,  equal  to  13^  mithkal,  reckoned  at 
3800  shells  each,  and  I  afterward  was  obliged  to  add  another  small 
sum,  making  the  whole  25  mithkals. 
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In  this  place  I  think  it  well  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  Timbuktu,  though  it  can  not  make  the  slight- 
est pretension  to  completeness,  as  I  did  not  enter  into  such  free  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  as  would  have  enabled  me  to  combine 
a  sufficient  number  of  facts  into  a  graphic  view  of  the  commercial 
life  of  the  city.  The  people  with  whom  I  had  most  intercourse 
could  offer  little  or  no  information  on  the  subject.  My  situation 
in  Kan6  had  been  very  different. 

The  great  feature  which  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbuktu 
from  that  of  Kan6  is  the  fact  that  Timbuktu  is  not  at  all  a  manu- 
facturing town,  while  the  emporium  of  Hausa  fully  deserves  to  be 
classed  as  such.  Almost  the  whole  life  of  the  city  is  based  upon 
foreign  commerce,  which,  owing  to  the  great  northerly  bend  of  the 
Niger,  finds  here  the  most  favored  spot  for  intercourse,  while  at  the 
same  time  that  splendid  river  enables  the  inhabitants  to  supply  all 
their  wants  from  without ;  for  native  com  is  not  raised  here  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  feed  even  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
population,  and  almost  all  the  victuals  are  imported  by  water-car- 
riage from  Sansandi  and  the  neighborhood. 

The  only  manufactures  carried  on 
in  the  city,  as  fiir  as  feU  xmder  my  ob- 
servation, are  confined  to  the  art  of 
the  blacksmith,  and  to  a  little  leather- 
work.  Some  of  these  articles,  such  as 
provision  or  luggage  bags,  cushions, 
small  leather  pouches  for  tobacco,  and 
gun-cloths,  especially  the  leather  bags, 
are  very  neat,  as  shown  in  the  annex- 
ed and  following  wood-cuts ;  but  even 
these  are  mostly  manufactured  by  Ta- 
warek,  and  especially  females,  so  that 
the  industry  of  the  city  is  hardly  of 
any  account.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  Timbuktu  was  distinguish- 
ed on  account  of  its  weaving,*  and 
that  the  export  of  dyed  shirts  from 
hence  was  considerable;  but  I  have 
already  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 

♦  It  may  have  beon  so,  nevertheless,  in  the 
time  of  Leo,  who  mentions  the  many  "botteghe 
di  tessitori  di  tele  di  bambagio."    B.  vii.,  c.  5. 
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ing  that  this  was  entirely  a  mistake,  ahnost  the  whole  clothing  of 
the  natives  themselves,  especially  that  of  the  wealthier  classes,  be- 
ing imported  either  from  Kano*  or  from  Sansandi,  besides  the  cal- 
ico imported  from  England.  The  export  of  the  produce  of  Kiino, 
especially  by  way  of  A'rawan,  extends  to  the  very  border  of  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  considerable  import 
of  Malabar  cloth  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  or  Nd^r,  on  the  Senegal,  while 
the  dyed  shirts  from  Sansandi,  which,  as  far  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing,  seem  to  be  made  of  foreign  or  English  calico,  and  not 
of  native  cotton,  do  not  appear  to  be  exported  to  a  greater  distance. 
These  shirts  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  rich  ornament 
of  colored  silk,  and  look  very  pretty ;  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  wa^; 
obliged  to  give  away  as  a  present  a  specimen  which  I  intended  to 
bring  home  with  me.  The  people  of  Timbuktu  are  very  experi- 
enced in  the  art  of  adorning  their  clothing  with  a  fine  stitching  of 


silk,  but  this  Ls  done  on  a  very  small  scale,  and  even  these  shirts 
arc  only  used  at  home.  There  is,  however,  a  very  considerable 
degree  of  industry  exercised  by  the  natives  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
boriiffe  districts,  especially  Fermagha,  who  produce  very  excellent 
woolen  blankets,  and  carpets  of  various  colors,  which  form  a  most 
extensive  article  of  consumption  with  the  natives. 

The  foreign  commerce  has  especially  three  great  high  roads: 
that  along  the  river  from  the  southwest  (for  lower  down  the  river 
there  is  at  present  scarcely  any  conmierce  at  all),  which  comprises 
the  trade  proceeding  from  various  points ;  and  two  roads  from  the 
north,  that  from  Morocco  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  from  Gha- 

♦  I  will  here  only  obsenre  that  Lord  Fitzclarcnce,  owing  to  the  inqniries  which, 
on  his  passage  along  the  Red  Sea,  he  made  of  a  clcyer  pilgrim,  obtained  a  hint  of 
this  interesting  fact. — Journey  from  India  overland,  p.  428. 
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dames  pn  the  other.  In  all  this  com- 
merce gold  forms  the  chief  staple,  al- 
though the  whole  amount  of  the  precious 
metal  exported  from  this  city  appears  to 
be  exceedingly  small,  if  compared  with  a  European  standard.  It 
probably  does  not  exceed  an  average  of  £20,000  sterling  per  year.* 
The  gold  is  brought  either  fix)m  Bambiik  or  from  Biire,  but  from 
the  former  place  in  a  larger  quantity.  The  gold  from  the  coimtiy 
of  the  Wangarawa  does  not  reach  this  market,  but,  as  it  seems, 
at  present  is  directly  exported  to  that  part  of  the  southern  coast 

*  M.  Graberg  de  Hemso  estimates  the  export  of  morocco  mannfactiires  to  Negro- 
land  at  one  million  dollars,  and  the  import  to  Morocco  from  Nigritia  at  from  three 
to  four  millions. — Specchio  di  Morocco,  etc.,  p.  146. 
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which  on  this  account  is  called  the  Gold  Coast.  The  species  of 
gold  from  Bambiik  is  of  a  more  yellow  color ;  that  from  Biire  is 
rather  whitish ;  and  that  from  Wangara  has  a  greenish  hue.  Most 
of  this  gold,  I  think,  is  brought  into  the  tpwn  in  rings.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  gold  dust,  or  "  tibbw,"  being 
brought  to  market  in  small  leathern  bags,  such  as  Shabini  and 
other  people  describe,  containing  about  one  ounce,  equal  to  twenty- 
five  dollars  in  value.  But,  nevertheless,  a  considerable  amount  of 
this  article  must  come  into  market,  as  most  of  the  gold  dust  which 
comes  to  Ghadames  and  Tripoli  passes  through  Timbuktu,  while 
another  portion  goes  directly  from  Sansandi  to  A'rawan.* 

It  was  evidently  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Arabs 
that  the  scale  of  the  mithkalf  was  introduced  in  the  trade  in  gold ; 
but  it  is  a  very  general  term,  which  may  signify  very  diflferent 
quantities,  and  thus  we  find  various  kinds  of  mithkils  used  in 
Negroland,  especially  those  of  A'gades,  Timbuktu,  and  Mango,  the 
Mandingo  place  between  Yendf  and  the  Niger,  the  former  of  which 
is  the  smallest,  and  equal,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  proper  place,  to 
1000  shells  of  Hausa  standard,  although  in  the  present  decayed 
state  of  the  town  of  A'gades,  where  all  the  gold  trade  has  ceased, 
it  possesses  rather  an  imaginary  value.  The  mithkal  of  Timbuktu 
contains  the  weight  of  24  grains  of  the  khanib-tree,  or  96  of  wheat, 
and  is  worth  fix)m  3000  to  4000  shells.:|:  The  mithkal  of  Mango 
is  equal  to  IJ  'of  that  of  Timbuktu.  Besides  rings,  very  hand- 
some ornaments  arc  worked  of  gold ;  but,  as  fiur  as  I  could  learn, 
most  of  this  workmanship  comes  from  Walata,  which  is  still  cele- 
brated on  this  account.§ 

The  next  article  that  forms  one  of  the  chief  staples  in  Timbuk- 
tu, and  in  some  respects  even  more  so  than  gold,  is  salt,  which,  to- 
gether with  gold,  formed  articles  of  exchange  all  along  the  Niger 

♦  M.  Testa,  in  his  "Notice  statistique  et  commerciale  sur  la  R^gence  de  Tripoli, 
1856,"  states  the  imports  of  gold  dast  into  Tripoli  to  be  of  the  value  of  240,000 
francs. 

t  Whether  it  be  true,  as  some  maintain  (among  others  M.  Prax,  "  Commerce  de 
TAlg^rie,  1849,"  p.  13),  that  the  name  mithkal  is  a  corruption  of  '*  medical,"  a 
term  used  to  denote  the  small  weight  used  for  medical  purposes,  I  am  not  able  to 

decide.     I  always  thought  that  it  was  derived  from     i^J. 

X  M.  Prax,  p.  12  of  the  little  pamphlet  just  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  is 
totally  wrong  in  supposing  the  mithkil  of  Timbilktu  equal  to  half  a  dnro,  or  Span- 
ish dollar,  or  two  fr.  sixty  cents.     The  very  lowest  price  is  just  double. 

§  There  are  some  interesting  articles  of  gold  represented  by  Lord  Fitzdarence  in 
the  work  above  mentioned. 
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from  the  most  ancient  times.*  It  is  brought  &om  Taod^nni,  a 
place  whose  situation  has  been  tolerably  well  established  by  M. 
Caillie's  joumey,t  and  the  mines  of  which  have  been  worked,  as 
we  know  from  A'hmed  Baba,  since  the  year  1596,  when  the  for- 
mer mines  of  Teghaza,  situated  some  seventy  miles  farther  to  the 
north,  were  given  up.  These  salt-mines  of  Teghaza  appear  to 
have  been  worked  firom  very  remote  times,  or  at  least  before  the 
eleventh  century ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  mines  of 
Tatcntal,  described  by  the  excellent  geographer  El  Bckrf  as  sit- 
uated twenty  days'  journey  from  Sijilmdsa,  and  two  fix)m  the 
beginning  of  the  desert,  are  identical  with  Teghaza.  Even  at 
that  time  both  Sijilm&a  and  Ghanata  were  provided  from  here, 
while  at  least  the  eastern  and  original  portion  of  Songhay  was 
supplied  at  that  early  period  frotoi  the  mines  of  Taiitek,  six  days 
from  Tadem(3£ka.t 

In  Taciddnni  the  salt,  which  covers  a  very  extensive  tract  of 
ground  in  the  district  "  El-J6f,"  is  formed  in  five  layers,  or  "  lije," 
the  uppermost  of  which  is  called  el-wara;  the  second,  el-bent£; 
the  third,  el-hammamiye ;  the  fourth,  el-kahela,  or  the  black  one; 
and  the  lowest,  which  is  embedded  in  the  water,  el-kamera,  or  el- 
b^dha.  The  upper  of  these  layers  are  of  little  value,  and  the  most 
in  request  is  the  fourth  layer,  or  el-kahela,  the  color  of  which  is  a 
most  beautiftd  intermixture  of  black  and  white,  like  a  species  of 
marble.  The  ground  is  let  out  by  the  "  kaid,"  who  resides  here, 
and  whose  name  at  the  present  time  is  Z6n,  in  small  portions, 
where  the  diggings  are  made,  and  he  levies  a  tribute  called  the 
khomus  from  each  hofra,  or  hole,  the  rest  being  sold  by  the  work- 
men. 

The  largest  pieces  of  salt  which  arc  dug  out  here  measure  3  feet 
5  inches  in  length,  13  inches  in  height,  and  2^  inches  in  thickness, 
but  they  are  of  very  unequal  size,  varying  fk)m  50  to  65  lb.  in 
weight ;  this,  however,  is  only  half  of  one  layer,  each  layer  being 

*  Sec  EI  Bekii,  ed.  de  Slane,  p.  174 : 

In  another  passage  (p.  183)  he  describes  the  commerce  of  G6g6  in  the  words : 

'*The  commerce  of  Grdgd  consists  of  salt,  and  salt  is  their  standard  currency." 
t  See  Caillid's  Travels  to  Timbnctoo,  ii.,  p.  119 ;  and  about  Teghiiza,  or,  as  he 

writes,  Trasos,  or  Trarzas,  p.  128. 
t  £1  Bckrf,  p.  171.     In  the  time  of  £bn  Hauk^  (A.H.  960)  the  salt  was  brought 

from  Aifin  to  Aifdaghost. 
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sawn  into  two  slabs.  The  price  of  these  slabs  of  course  varies 
greatly  at  different  times,  but,  as  far  as  I  became  aware,  in  general 
does  not  reach  such  an  exorbitant  price  as  has  been  mentioned  by 
Leo  Africanus,  Mr.  Jackson,  General  Daumas,  and  others.  When 
lowest,  the  price  of  each  middle-sized  slab  does  not  exceed  8000 
shells ;  and  the  highest  price  which  was  paid  during  my  residence 
in  the  town  was  6000,  the  price  always  rising  toward  spring,  when 
the  salt  caravans  become  scarce  on  account  of  the  number  of  blood- 
flies  which  infest  the  town  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  river.  Of 
course,  when  this  great  highroad  is  shut  up  for  a  long  period  in 
consequence  of  feuds  between  the  various  tribes,  the  price  may  for 
a  time  rise  much  higher,  but  such  cases  must  be  quite  exceptional. 

The  trade  in  salt  on  a  large  scale,  as  far  as  regards  Timbuktu, 
is  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the  tiirkedl,  or  the  cloth  for  fe- 
male apparel,  manufactured  in  Kano ;  the  merchants  of  Ghadames 
bartering  in  the  market  of  A'rawan  six  tiirkedi,  or  "mdlhafa,"  for 
nine  slabs,  or  "  hajra,"  of  salt,  on  condition  that  the  Arabs  bring 
the  salt  ready  to  market ;  or  twelve,  including  the  carriage  to  Ta- 
od^nni.  If  they  themselves  then  carry  the  salt  to  Timbuktu,  they 
sell  there  eight  slabs  of  salt  for  six  mithkal  of  gold ;  but  if  they 
carry  it  to  Sansandi,  each  slab  of  salt  fetches  two  mithkal. 

But  the  expense  of  this  journey  up  the  river  is  very  great,  on 
account  of  the  boats  being  obliged  to  unship  their  merchandise  at 
the  islands  of  Jafarabc,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Sansandi  on  the 
l;)acks  of  asses,  and  on  account  of  the  ^ashiir,  which  is  levied  by 
the  Fiilbe,  the  expense  is  equal  to  about  thirty-three  per  cent. ;  so 
that,  out  of  every  six  slabs  of  salt  transported  to  Sansandi,  two  are 
re(fiiired  for  covering  the  expense  of  transport.  Thus,  each  tiir- 
kedi bought  in  Kano  for  about  1800  shells  fetches  two  mithkal 
of  gold  when  sold  in  Sansandi,  while  in  Timbuktu  it  fetches  from 
one  to  one  and  one  sixth.  This  certainly,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  price  of  gold  in  Ghadames  and  Tripoli,  is  a  considerable 
profit ;  but  the  road  which  this  merchandise  takes  from  Kan6  to 
Ghat,  thence  to  TaWat,  and  from  that  place  to  Timbuktu,  is  ver\' 
circuitous  and  expensive,  and  requires  the  agency  and  co-opera- 
tion of  several  persons,  no  single  merchant  undertaking  the  whole 
of  the  traffic. 

I  have  already  remarked,  in  the  proper  place,  that  Libtaka,  or 
rather  Dore,  forms  the  market-place  for  the  salt  for  supplying  the 
provinces  to  the  southeast  of  Timbuktu.  It  is  transported  thither 
by  a  direct  road  by  way  of  T6saye  or  G6g6,  without  touching  at 
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Timbuktu ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  region  to  the  southwest,  San- , 
sandi  is  the  great  entrepot  for  this  commerce.    The  trade  in  this 
article,  which,  in  countries  where  it  is  wanting  entirely,  becomes 
so  precious,  and  the  more  so  the  greater  its  bulk,  is,  as  I  said  be-/ 
fore,  of  very  ancient  date  in  this  western  part  of  Negroland.    But/ 
the  salt  was  brought  at  that  period,  not  from  Taod^nni,  but  from! 
the  neighboring  salt-mines  of  Teghaza ;  and,  in  the  former  period  J 
found  its  entrepot  in  Ghanata  and  Walata. 

The  guro,  or  k61a  nut,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  lux- 
uries of  Negroland,  is  also  a  most  important  article  of  trade.  Pos- 
sessing this,  the  natives  do  not  feel  the  want  of  coffee,  which  they 
might  so  easily  cultivate  to  any  extent,  the  coffee-plant  seeming 
to  be  indigenous  in  many  parts  of  Negroland.  The  giiro  which 
is  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbuktu  is  imported  from  the  prov- 
inces of  Tangr^ra,  the  town  which  was  touched  at  by  M.  CaiUi^ 
on  his  journey  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Morocco,  and  of  Teut^  and 
Kani,  to  the  south  of  Tim^ ;  while  the  giiro  which  is  brought  to 
the  market  of  Kan6  is  imported  from  the  northern  province  of 
Asanti ;  and  the  trees  which  furnish  these  different  kinds  of  k61a 
nuts  do  not  belong  to  the  same  species,  being  distinguished  as 
Sterculia  acuminata^  or  the  red  k61a  nut,  and  Sterculia  macrocarpa^ 
or  the  white  kola  nut ;  although  the  variety  appears  merely  to  ap- 
ply to  the  seed,  the  fruit  of  the  latter  kind  being  generally  of 
larger  size,  while  both  flower  and  leaf  are  quite  identical. 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variety  in  the  character  of  the  guro 
nut  of  each  of  these  two  species ;  and  in  Kan6  four  different  kinds 
are  distinguished,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fruit;  namely,  the 
gurfye,  the  largest  friiit,  which  often  measures  an  inch  and  a  half, 
and  sometimes  even  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  sold  at 
a  very  high  price ;  secondly,  the  marsakatu ;  in  the  third  place, 
the  sara-n-waga;  and  fourth,  the  m^nu.  But  this  is  not  all. 
There  is  a  farther  distinction  of  three  kinds,  according  to  the  sea- 
son when  the  fruit  is  gathered :  first,  the  ja-n-karagu,  the  first 
guro,  which  is  collected  about  the  end  of  February,  but  spoils  eas- 
ily, like  the  takdiif  among  the  dates ;  secondly,  the  gammagari, 
collected  at  a  later  season, "when  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  is 
ripe,  and  remaining  from  three  to  four  months  on  the  tree,  being 
regarded  by  the  Arabs  as  corresponding  to  those  kind  of  dates 
called  tasfirt ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  nata,  the  rest  of  the  guro, 
and  of  small  size,  which  does  not  spoil. 

As  for  the  guro  sold  in  Timbuktu,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
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otserving  so  many  different  varieties,  but  only  became  aware  of 
three  distinctions  being  made,  viz.,  the  tinoro,  or  Tino-iiro,  "  uro" 
being  the  corresponding  Songhay  name  for  giiro,  and  Tino,  or 
Tina,  the  name  of  a  district ;  then  the  kind  called  sfga ;  and  third- 
ly, that  called  fara-fara. 

As  regards  Selga,  the  district  to  which  the  Hausa  traders  go 
for  their  supply  of  this  article,  three  points  are  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  business  of  the  k61a  trade ;  first,  that  the  people  of  Mdsi 
bring  their  asses ;  secondly,  that  the  Tonawa,  or  natives  of  Asanti, 
bring  the  nut  in  sufficient  quantities ;  and  thirdly,  that  the  state  of 
the  road  is  such  as  not  to  prevent  the  Hausa  people  fk>m  arriving. 
If  one  of  these  conditions  is  wanting,  the  trade  is  not  flourishing. 
The  price  of  the  asses  rises  with  the  cheapness  of  the  giiro.  The 
average  price  of  an  ass  in  the  market  of  Selga  is  15,000  shells ; 
while  in  Hausa  the  general  price  docs  not  exceed  5000.  But  the 
fataki,  or  native  traders,  take  only  as  many  asses  with  them  from 
Hausa  as  are  necessary  for  transporting  their  luggage,  as  the  toll, 
or  fitto,  levied  upon  each  ass  by  the  petty  chiefs  on  the  road  is 
very  considerable.  From  5000  to  6000  giiro,  or  k61a  nuts,  con- 
stitute an  ass-load. 

Selga,  the  market-place  for  this  important  article,  being,  it  ap- 
pears, a  most  miserable  town,  where  even  water  is  very  scarce  and 
can  only  be  purchased  at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  merchants  always 
manage  to  make  their  stay  here  as  short  as  possible,  awaiting  the 
proper  season  in  Yendi,  a  town  said  to  be  as  large  as  Timbuktu, 
or  in  Kulfdla,  the  great  market-place  of  M6si ;  and  they  are  espe- 
cially obliged  to  wait  in  case  they  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  there  being  no  k61a  nuts  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
kharif.  The  price  of  this  nut  in  Timbuktu  varies  from  10  to  100 
shells  each,  and  it  always  constitutes  a  luxury ;  so  that,  even  on 
great  festival.^,  alms  consisting  of  this  article  are  distributed  by  the 
rich  people  of  the  town. 

So  much  for  three  of  the  most  important  articles  of  trade  in  Tim- 
btlktu — gold,  salt,  and  the  k61a  nut ;  the  salt  trade  comprising  also 
the  dealings  in  the  native  cloth  manufactured  in  Kan6,  which  forms 
the  general  medium  of  exchange  for  this  article,  and  about  which 
I  have  already  spoken  in  detailing  the  commerce  of  the  great  en- 
trepot of  Hausa.  I  will  only  add  here,  that,  as  Kan6  is  not  a 
very  old  place,  this  want  must  have  been  supplied  before  firom 
some  other  quarter.  It  is  probable  that,  as  long  as  Songhay  was 
flourishing,  such  an  import  was  not  needed  at  all ;  and  we  find 
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from  several  remarks  made  by  El  Bekrf,  and  other  ancient  geog- 
raphers, that  the  art  of  weaving  was  very  flourishing  on  the  Up- 
per Niger,  but  especially  in  the  town  of  Silla,  fix)m  very  ancient 
times.*  It  is  highly  interesting  to  learn  from  these  accounts  that 
even  in  the  eleventh  century  the  cotton  cloth  was  called  in  this 
region  by  the  same  name  which  it  still  bears  at  the  present  day, 
namely,  "shigge." 

The  price  of  the  articles  brought  to  this  market  from  the  region 
of  the  Upper  Niger,  especially  from  Sansandi,  varies  greatly,  de- 
pending as  it  does  upon  the  supply  of  the  moment.  Provisions, 
during  my  stay,  were,  generally  speaking,  very  cheap,  while  Cail- 
h.6  complains  of  the  high  prices  which  prevailed  in  his  timcf  But 
it  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  the  French  traveler  pro- 
ceeded from  those  very  countries  on  the  Upper  Niger  from  which 
Timbuktu  is  supplied,  and  where,  in  consequence,  provisions  are 
infinitely  cheaper,  while  I  came  from  countries  which,  owing  to 
the  state  of  insecurity  and  warfare  into  which  they  have  been 
plunged  for  a  long  series  of  years,  were  suffering  from  dearth  and 
famine. 

The  chief  produce  brought  to  the  market  of  Timbuktu  consists 
of  rice  and  negro  com ;  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  state  the  quan- 
tities imported.  Besides  these  articles,  one  of  the  chief  products 
is  vegetable  butter,  or  mai-kaddfla,  which,  besides  being  employed 
for  lighting  the  dwellings,  is  used  most  extensively  in  cookery  as 
a  sul^titutc  for  animal  butter,  at  least  by  the  poorer  class  of  the 
inhabitants.  Smaller  articles,  such  as  pepper,  ginger,  which  is 
consumed  in  very  great  quantities,  and  sundry  other  articles,  are 
imported.  A  small  quantity  of  cotton  is  also  brought  into  the 
market,  not  from  Sansandi,  I  think,  but  rather  from  Jimballa  and 
some  of  the  neighboring  provinces,  no  cotton  being  cultivated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town :  but  the  natives  do  not  seem  to 
practice  much  weaving  at  home,  even  for  their  own  private  use. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  the  caravan  trade  with  Morocco,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  important,  was  almost  interrupted  by  the  feuds 
raging  among  the  tribes  along  that  road,  especially  between  the 
E'rgebat  and  Tajakant  on  the  one  side  and  the  various  sections 

♦  ElBckri,  p.  173: 

t  Caillie,  Jonrnej  to  Timbnctoo,  iL,  p.  38. 
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of  the  Tajakant  on  the  other.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  that 
year  there  were  no  large  caravans  at  all,  which  in  general  arrive 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  and  leave  in  December  or  Jan- 
uary. 

These  caravans  from  the  north  are  designated,  by  the  Arabs  in 
this  region,  by  the  curious  name  'akabar  (in  the  plural,  'akwabfr); 
the  origin  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out,  but  it  is 
evidently  to  be  ranked  among  that  class  of  hybrid  words  used  by 
the  people  hereabouts,  which  belong  neither  to  the  Arabic  nor  to 
the  Berber  language.  The  same  term  is  even  used  in  Morocco  to 
denote  a  very  largo  caravan,  or  an  aggregate  of  many  small  cara- 
vans ;  but  in  Timbuktu  the  term  kafla  is  quite  unusual  for  small 
parties,  the  name  in  use  being  "  r^fega." 

In  former  times  these  caravans,  at  least  those  from  Morocco  by 
way  of  Tefildlet,  and  fix)m  the  wadi  Dar  a  byway  of  the  territory 
of  the  '  Arib,  seem  to  have  been  numerous,  although  they  never 
amounted  to  the  number  mentioned  in  Mr.  Jackson's  account  of 
Morocco,"^  and  in  various  other  works. 

The  small  caravans  of  Tajakant  which  arrived  during  my  stay 
in  the  town,  the  largest  of  which  did  not  number  more  than  sev- 
enty or  eighty  camels,  are  rather  an  exception  to  the  rule,  and  can 
therefore  furnish  no  data  with  regard  to  the  average,  although  I 
am  quite  sure  that  they  very  rarely  exceed  1000  camels.  The 
consequence  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that,  especially  during  the 
first  part  of  my  residence,  the  merchandise  from  the  north  fetched 
a  very  high  price,  and  sugar  was  scarcely  to  be  had  at  all. 

With  regard  to  European  manufactures,  the  road  from  Moroc- 
co is  still  the  most  important  for  some  articles,  such  as  red  cloth, 
coarse  coverings,  sashes,  looking-glasses,  cutlery,  tooacco ;  while 
calico  especially,  bleached  as  well  as  unbleached,  is  also  imported 
by  way  of  Ghadamcs,  and  in  such  quantities  of  late  that  it  has 
greatly  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Morocco  merchants.  The  in- 
habitants of  Ghadamcs  are  certainly  the  chief  agents  in  spreading 
this  manufacture  over  the  whole  northwestern  part  of  Africa,  and, 
in  consequence,  several  of  the  wealthier  Ghadamsi  merchants  em-- 
ploy  agents  here.  The  most  respectable  among  the  foreign  mer- 
chants in  Timbuktu  is  Taleb  Mohammed,  who  exercises,  at  the 

*  P.  96.  Here  Jackson  states  the  average  size  of  such  a  caravaii  at  10,000  cam- 
els; and  eren  the  more  cantious  M.  Gr&berg  de  Hemsd  repeats  these  statements  in 
his  "  Spccchio  di  Morocco/*  p.  144,  scq.  '*  Ciononostante  (le  caravane)  condncono 
talvolta  scco  da  \6Jmo  a  20  mila  cammelU/* 
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same  time,  a  very  considerable  political  influence ;  and  the  wealth- 
iest merchants  from  Morocco  besides  him,  during  the  time  of  my 
stay,  were  El  M(Shedi,  the  astronomer,  Miil'a  *Abd  e'  Salam,  the 
nobleman,  and  my  friend  the  Sw^ri ;  while  among  the  Ghadamsi 
merchants,  Mohanmied  ben  Taleb,  Sniisi  ben  Kyari,  Mohammed 
Lebbe-Lebbe,  Haj  *Ali  ben  Shawa,  and  Mohammed  Weled  el 
Kadhi,  were  those  most  worth  mentioning. 

But  to  apply  even  to  these  first-rate  merchants  a  European 
standard  of  wealth  would  be  quite  erroneous,  the  actual  property 
of  none  of  them  exceeding  probably  10,000  dollars,  and  even  that 
being  rather  an  exceptional  case.  Scarcely  any  of  them  transact 
business  on  a  large  scale,  the  greater  part  of*  them  being  merely 
agents  for  other  merchants  residing  in  Ghadames,  Sw(jra  (Moga- 
dor),  Merakesh  (Morocco),  and  Fas. 

The  greater  part  of  the  European  merchandise  comes  by  way 
of  Swdra,  where  several  European  merchants  reside,  and  from  this 
quarter  proceeds  especially  the  common  red  cloth,  which,  together 
with  calico,  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  European  trade 
brought  into  the  market.  All  the  calico  which  I  saw  bore  the 
name  of  one  and  the  same  Manchester  firm,  printed  upon  it  in  Ar- 
abic letters.  But  I  am  quite  imable,  either  with  respect  to  this 
article  or  any  other,  to  give  an  account  of  the  quantity  brought 
into  market.  All  the  cutlery  in  Timbuktu  is  of  English  work- 
manship. Tea  forms  a  standard  article  of  consumption  with  the 
Arabs  settled  in  and  around  the  town ;  for  the  natives  it  is  rather 
too  expensive  a  luxury. 

A  feature  which  greatly  distinguishes  the  market  of  Timbuktu 
from  that  of  Kano,  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of  that  miserable 
kind  of  silk,  or  rather  refuse,  "  twani"  and  "  kundra,"  which  forms 
the  staple  article  in  the  market  of  Kano.  Other  articles  also  of  the 
delicate  Nuremberg  manufacture  are  entirely  wanting  in  this  mar- 
ket; such  as  the  small  round  looking-glasses,  called  "lemm'a," 
which  some  time  ago  had  almost  a  general  currency  in  Kan6. 
The  market  of  Timbuktu,  therefore,  though  not  so  rich  in  quan- 
tity, surpasses  the  rival  market  of  Kan6  in  the  quality  of  the  mer- 
chandise. Bemiises,  or  Arab  cloaks,  furnished  with  a  hood,  also 
seem  to  be  disposed  of  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  although  they 
must  form  too  costly  a  dress  for  most  of  the  officers  at  the  courts 
of  the  petty  chiefe,  in  the  reduced  state  of  all  the  kingdoms  here- 
abouts ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  are  much  more  rarely  seen  here 
than  in  the  eastern  part  of  Negroland.    These  bemuses,  of  course, 
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are  prepared  by  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  the  north,  but  the  cloth 
is  of  European  manufacture.  The  calico  imported  constitutes  a 
very  important  article.  It  is  carried  from  here  up  the  country  as 
far  as  Sansandi,  although  in  the  latter  place  it  comes  into. compe- 
tition with  the  same  article  which  is  brought  from  the  western  and 
southwestern  coasts. 

Among  the  Arab  merchandise  tobacco  forms  a  considerable  ar- 
ticle of  consumption,  especially  that  produced  in  Wadi  Niin,  and 
called,  par  excellence^  "  el  warga,"  "  the  leaf,"  as  it  is  not  only 
smoked  by  the  Arabs  and  natives  in  the  country,  as  far  as  they 
are  not  exposed  to  the  censure  of  the  ruling  race  of  the  Fulbe,  but 
is  even  exported  to  Sansandi.  I  have  already  observed  that  to- 
bacco constitutes  a  contraband  article  in  all  the  towns  where  the 
Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi  exercise  dominion,  and  in  Timbuktu  es- 
pecially, where  one  can  only  indvdge  in  this  luxury  in  a  clandes- 
tine manner. 

Tobacco,  together  with  dates,  forms  also  the  chief  article  of  im- 
port from  Tawat,  the  species  from  that  place  being  called  **  el  war- 
gat,"  the  leaves  indicating  its  inferior  character  to  the  first-rate  ar- 
ticle from  Wadf  Niin.  Dates  and  tobacco  form  articles  of  trade 
among  the  people  of  Tawat,  the  poor  tradesmen  of  that  country 
possessing  very  little  of  themselves  besides.  But  the  quantity  of 
these  articles  imported  has  also  been  greatly  overrated  by  those 
who  have  spoken  of  the  commercial  relations  of  these  regions  from 
a  distance.  At  least  I  am  sure  that  the  whole  of  the  time  I  was 
staying  in  the  town  only  about  twenty  camel-loads  of  these  two 
articles  together  were  imported. 

r  '  With  regard  to  exports,  they  consisted,  at  the  time  of  my  stay 
I  in  the  place,  of  very  little  besides  gold  and  a  moderate  quantity 
.  of  gum  and  wax,  while  ivory  and  slaves,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to 
ascertain,  seemed  not  to  be  exported  to  any  considerable  amount. 
:  However,  a  tolerable  proportion  of  the  entire  export  from  these 
regions  proceeds  by  way  of  A'rawan,  without  touching  at  Tim- 
buktu.    At  any  rate,  those  gentlemen  who  estimate  the  annual 
export  of  slaves  from  Negroland  to  Morocco  at  about  4000*  are 
certainly  mistaken,  although  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects, 
the  exceptional  and  anarchical  state  of  the  whole  country  at  the 

*  Gr&berg  dc  Heins5,  Spccchio  di  Morocco,  p.  146.  Besides  slaves,  he  enumer- 
ates as  articles  of  export  from  Timbuktu  to  Morocco,  ivory,  rhinoceros  horns,  in- 
cense, gold  dust,  cotton  strips  (?  vergho),  jewels,  ostrich  feathers  of  the  first  quality, 
gum  copal,  cotton,  pepper,  cardamom,  assafoetida,  and  indigo. 
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time  of  my  residence,  and  my  own  most  critical  situation,  did  not 
allow  me  to  arrive  at  any  positive  results.     Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  an  immense  field  is  here  opened  to  European  energy,  to  re- 
vive the  trade  which,  under  a  stable  government,  formerly  ani- 
mated this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  might  again  flourish  to 
great  extent.    For  the  situation  of  Timbuktu  is  of  the  highest 
commercial  importance,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  point  where  the 
great  river  of  Western  Africa,  in  a  serpent-like  winding,  approaches 
most  closely  to  that  outlying  and  most  extensive  oasis  of  "  the 
far  West" — Maghreb  el  Aksa,  of  the  Mohammedan  world — ^I  mean 
Tawat,  which  forms  the  natural  medium  between  the  commercial 
life  of  this  fertile  and  populous  region  and  the  north ;  and  wheth-  ( 
er  it  be  Timbuktu,  Walata,  or  Ghanata,  there  will  always  be  in  j 
this  neighborhood  a  great  commercial  ejitrepdi,  as  long  as  mankind  j 
retain  their  tendency  to  international  intercourse  and  exchange  of  J 
produce. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

DIARY    CONTINUED. 


Being  enabled  to  collect  a  good  deal  of  information,  as  far  as 
my  situation  allowed,  I  did  not  choose  to  accompany  tiie  sheikh 
when  he  again  went  to  the  tents  on  the  24th  of  January.  He 
promised  that  he  would  only  stay  a  day  or  two,  but  he  did  not 
return  until  the  29th.  On  this  occasion  I  took  the  liberty  of  re- 
minding him  that  he  was  not  over-scrupulous  in  keeping  his  word; 
but,  in  his  amiable  way,  he  evasively  replied,  "  that  if  a  person 
had  only  one  fault,  or  *'afb,'  it  was  of  no  consequence."  Among 
my  informants  at  this  time,  two  Kaniiri  travelers,  who  had  vis- 
ited all  the  countries  of  the  Wangarawa,  or  Eastern  Mandingoes, 
and  one  of  whom  had  penetrated  even  as  far  as  the  Gold  Coast, 
were  most  distinguished.  Besides  a  good  deal  of  information,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  coimtry  of  M6si, 
they  gave  me  an  account  of  the  petty  struggle  between  the  Swed- 
ish and  the  Tonawa  or  Asanti ;  and  they  also  informed  me  that 
the  Mosi  people  had  plundered  the  villages  of  Duna,  Kubo,  and 
Isay,  all  of  them  belonging  to  the  province  of  Dalla,  which  we  had 
passed  on  our  road  hither,  and  where,  they  said,  no  inhabitants 
were  now  left.    The  Sheikho  ATimedu,  after  having  collected  an 
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expedition  against  the  I'regenaten,  had  changed  his  pLms,  in  or- 
der to  march  against  the  mountain  stronghold  of  Konna ;  but,  as 
we  afterward  heard,  he  was  repulsed  by  the  natives,  the  Saro, 
who,  relying  upon  their  strong  position,  defended  themselves  with 
great  valor. 

Meanwhile,  the  salt,  the  staple  produce  of  Timbuktu,  gradually 
became  dearer,  the  large  "  ras"  fetching  now  3800  shells ;  for,  as 
I  have  stated,  the  price  constantly  increases,  caravans  not  beiog 
enabled  to  visit  the  place  during  the  following  months,  till  the 
end  of  April,  on  account  of  the  large  blood-flies  infesting  the  river. 
A  small  caravan  containing  from  forty  to  fifty  camels,  which  ar- 
rived on  the  28th,  was  one  of  the  latest  that  came  into  the  town. 

Thus  ended  the  month  of  January,  with  utter  disappointment 
at  the  failure  of  my  expected  departure,  and  with  nothing  but 
empty  promises.  After  a  sleepless  night,  I  awoke  on  the  1st  of 
February  full  of  anxiety.  I  felt  really  afraid  lest  my  host^  not- 
withstanding his  friendly  disposition  toward  me,  might  keep  me 
here  the  whole  summer.  At  length  I  eased  my  mind  in  a  slight 
degree  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  sheikh,  wherein  I  made  him  a 
witness  against  himself,  in  having  so  repeatedly  given  me  his  word 
that  I  should  certainly  leave  this  city  and  proceed  on  my  home- 
journey.  But  matters,  indeed,  now  looked  more  serious,  another 
Pullo  officer  of  well-known  energy,  viz.,  A'tkar,  the  Governor  of 
Giindam  and  Dire,  having  arrived  with  a  considerable  troop  of 
armed  men  from  Hamda-A'llahi,  and  another  man  of  still  more 
importance,  A'hmed  el  F^rreji,  was  soon  expected.  The  Ftilbe 
seemed  fully  resolved  to  vindicate  their  power  and  authority  over 
the  town ;  and,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  masters  of  the 
place,  they  exacted  this  year  a  tribute  of  2000  shells  on  each  slave 
with  great  severity. 

Uncertain  as  were  my  prospects,  I  contrived  to  pass  my  time 
usefully  by  applying  myself  to  the  study  of  the  idiom  of  the  West- 
em  Tawarek,  with  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew, 
and  a  Tarki  of  the  name  of  Miisa,  for  my  teachers.  Thus  endeav- 
oring to  master  my  impatience,  I  listened  with  composure  to  the 
several  rumors  which  were  repeatedly  spread  with  regard  to  the 
arrival  of  the  various  brothers  of  the  sheikh,  an  event  which,  ac- 
cording to  his  statement,  formed  now  the  only  reason  for  delay- 
ing my  departure.  But,  in  a  long  private  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him  on  the  4th,  when  I  urged  him  more  than  usual,  he 
began  to  appeal  to  my  humane  feelings,  and,  discarding  all  polit- 
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ical  motives,  confessed  that  the  chief  reason  which  detained  him 
was  the  pregnancy  of  his  wife,  and  earnestly  begged  me  to  await 
the  result  of  this  event 

All  this  time,  on  account  of  the  unusual  height  which  the  in- 
undation had  reached  this  year,  a  great  deal  of  sickness  prevailed 
in  the  town ;  and  among  the  various  people  who  fell  a  sacrifice 
to  the  diseslse  was  the  son  of  Taleb  Mohammed,  the  richest  and 
most  influential  Arab  merchant  in  the  place,  whose  life  I  should 
have  liked  very  much  to  save ;  but,  seeing  that  the  cure  was  very 
uncertain,  I  thought  it  more  prudent  (as  I  always  did  in  such 
cases)  not  to  give  him  any  medicine  at  all. 

Having  staid  several  days  in  the  town,  we  again  went  out  to 
the  tents  in  the  ademoon  of  the  8th,  in  the  company  of  Bumman 
and  Mushtaba,  two  Tawarek  chiefs  who  had  come  to  pay  the 
sheikh  a  visit  On  emerging  from  the  A'beraz,  I  had  wiUi  the 
latter  a  horse-race  to  some  distance.  As  the  FuUan  seemed  to 
have  some  projects  against  the  Tawarek,  and  had  strengthened 
their  miUtary  power  in  the  town  of  Giindam,  these  Berber  tribes 
were  very  much  irritated  against  the  former ;  they  had  even  made 
an  attack  on  a  boat,  and  killed  one  of  the  Fulldn  and  wounded 
another,,  while  those  of  their  tribe  who  were  settled  nearest  to 
Gundam  thought  it  more  prudent  to  change  their  dwelling-place, 
and  to  migrate  farther  eastward. 

According  to  the  profession  of  the  two  chiefe  who  accompanied 
us,  they  did  not  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  that  warlike  tribe  which 
is  daily  spreading  in  every  direction ;  but,  notwithstanding  their 
personal  valor,  the  Tawarek  are  so  wanting  in  unity  that  they  can 
never  follow  any  line  of  policy  with  veiy  great  results,  while  those 
who  have  a  little  property  of  tl\eir  own  are  easily  gained  over  by 
the  other  party.  Thus,  instead  of  sticking  closely  to  the  sheikh, 
and  enabling  him  to  make  a  firm  stand  against  the  Fullan,  they 
seriously  affected  his  interest  at  this  time,  by  plundering,  disarm- 
ing, and  slaying  four  Tawati,  who  belonged  to  a  small  caravan  that 
arrived  on  the  11th,  and  who,  like  all  their  coimtrymen,  enjoyed 
the  special  protection  of  the  sheikh. 

My  friend  seemed  at  this  moment  to  doubt  the  arrival  of  his 
brothers,  not  less  than  that  of  Alkiittabu,  the  great  chief  of  the 
Awelunmiden,  and  endeavored  to  console  me  for  the  long  delay 
of  my  departure  by  saying  that  it  was  the  custom  with  them  to 
keep  their  guests  at  least  a  year  in  their  company.  He  informed 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wanted  to  make  me  a  present  of  a 
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horse,  and  that  I  might  then,  if  I  liked,  give  one  of  my  own  horses 
to  Alkuttabu.  He  was  this  day  more  communicative  than  usual, 
and  sat  a  long  time  with  me  and  his  pupils,  delivering  to  us  a  lec- 
ture on  the  equal  rank  of  the  prophets,  who,  he  said,  had  each  of 
them  one  distinguishing  quality,  but  that  none  of  them  ought  to 
be  preferred  to  the  other.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  distin- 
guished qualities  of  Moses,  or  Miisa,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him,  although  he  was  far  from  being  friendly  disposed  toward  the 
Jews,  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  Ben  'Abd  el  Kerim  el  Maghili,  who 
hated  that  nation  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  and  preached  the 
Jihad  against  it,  having  communicated  itself  to  the  Mohanmiedan 
inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Ncgroland. 

At  another  time  my  friend  entered,  without  any  prejudice,  into 
the  subject  of  wine  and  pork,  and  he  had  not  much  to  say  against 
the  argument  with  which  I  used  to  defend  myself  from  attacks  in 
this  respect,  viz.,  that  while  we  believed  religion  to  concern  the 
soul  and  the  dealings  of  men  toward  each  other,  we  thought  all 
that  regarded  food  was  left  by  the  Creator  to  man  himself;  but, 
of  course,  he  would  have  been  greatly  shocked  if  he  had  beheld 
the  scenes  exhibited  every  evening  by  gin -palaces  in  the  midst  of 
the  very  acme  of  European  civilization. 

At  other  times  again,  taking  out  of  his  small  library  the  Arabic 
version  of  Hippocrates,  which  he  valued  extremely,  he  was  very 
anxious  for  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  plants  mentioned 
by  the  Arab  authors.  This  volume  of  Hippocrates  had  been  a 
present  from  Captain  Clapperton  to  Sultan  Bello  of  Sokoto,  from 
whom  my  friend  had  received  it,  among  other  articles,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  learning.  I  may  assert,  with  full  confidence, 
that  those  few  books  taken  by  the  gallant  Scotch  captain  into  Cen- 
tral Africa  have  had  a  greater  eflfect  in  reconciling  the  men  of  au- 
thority in  Africa  to  the  character  of  Europeans  than  the  most 
costly  present  ever  made  to  them ;  and  I  hope,  therefore,  that  gifts 
like  these  may  not  be  looked  upon  grudgingly  by  people  who 
would  otherwise  object  to  do  any  thing  which  might  seem  to  favor 
Mohammedanism. 

We  staid  at  the  tents  till  the  14th ;  the  time,  on  this  occasion, 
hanging  less  heavily  upon  my  hands  than  formerly,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  cheerful  and  communicative  disposition  of  my 
host,  and  because  I  was  able  to  gather  some  little  information. 
The  weather,  too,  was  more  genial.  We  had  a  really  warm  day 
on  the  13th,  and  I  employed  the  fine  morning  in  taking  a  long 
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walk  over  the  several  small  sandy  ridges  which  intersect  this  dis- 
trict. There  were  just  at  the  time  very  few  people  about  here 
who  might  cause  me  any  danger,  and  I  only  fell  in  with  the  goat- 
herds, who  were  feeding  their  flocks  by  cutting  down  those  branch- 
es of  the  thomy  trees  which  contained  young  olBEshoots  and  leaves. 
But  the  sheikh,  having  received  some  private  information,  suspect- 
ed that  our  enemies  might  make  another  attempt  against  my  safe- 
ty, and,  having  requested  me  to  send  my  servant^  'Abd-Allahi,  into 
the  town,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  inform  my  people  that  we 
were  about  to  return,  he  mounted  with  me,  after  the  moon  had 
risen,  and  we  again  entered  our  old  quarters. 

February  16th.  This  morning,  one  of  my  men,  the  Zaberma  half- 
caste.  Sambo,  whom  I  had  taken  into  my  service  at  the  residence 
of  Galaijo,  came  to  request  to  be  dismissed  my  service.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  sheikh,  and  was  rather 
astonished  to  hear  him  announce  my  departure  more  seriously  and 
more  firmly  than  usual ;  but  the  reason  was  that  ho  had  authen- 
tic news  that  his  elder  brother,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  whose  arrival  he 
had  been  expecting  so  long,  and  whom  he  wanted  to  leave  in  his 
stead  when  obliged  to  escort  me  the  first  part  of  my  journey,  was 
close  at  hand.  The  big  drum  having  really  announced  his  arrival 
at  the  tents,  we  mounted  on  horseback,  half  an  hour  before  mid- 
night, and  arrived  at  the  encampment  a  little  before  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Here  every  thing,  notwithstanding  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  bore  a  festive  character,  and  a  large  tent  had  been 
pitched  for  the  noble  visitor  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  slope,  the  top 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  sheikh's  own  tents. 

The  eldest  member  of  this  princely  family  was  a  man  a  little 
above  the  middle  height,  and  strongly  built,  with  a  fine  com- 
manding expression  of  countenance,  and  manners  more  stem  and 
warlike  than  those  of  El  Bakay,  but  not  wanting  in  affability  and 
natural  cheerftilness.  In  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed,  as  a 
stranger,  not  only  of  a  foreign  country  and  nationality,  but  of  an 
opposite  creed,  and  as  the  cause  of  so  many  difficulties  to  these 
people  in  their  political  affiiirs,  I  could  not  expect  that  this  man 
would  receive  me,  at  our  first  interview,  with  remarkable  kind- 
ness and  cordiality.  It  was  therefore  not  to  be  wondered  at  that, 
in  the  beginning,  he  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  which  it 
was  not  agreeable  for  me  to  answer  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 

Next  day  Hammadi,  the  son  of  El  Mukhtar,  the  near  relative 
of  El  Bakay,  and  the  latter's  chief  adversary,  and  therefore  my 
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enemy,  arrived  with  several  followers  at  the  encampment  El 
Bakay  constrained  himself^  for  his  elder  brother's  sake,  to  remain 
in  the  same  tent  with  Hammadi ;  but  Sfdi  Alawate,  the  yomiger 
and  more  reckless  brother,  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  enter  the 
tent  as  long  as  his  hated  cousin  was  there.  He  spent  the  day  in 
my  tent  till  his  enemy  was  gone.  Sidi  Mohammed  did  not  seem 
to  be  at  all  unfavorably  disposed  toward  Hammadi,  and  wanted 
even  to  enter  the  town  in  his  company ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  combined  efforts  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  who 
refused  the  company  of  their  cousin. 

This  was  the  first  opportunity  I  had  of  seeing  Hammadi,  with 
whom  I  had  wished  from  the  beginning  to  be  on  friendly  terms, 
but  was  forced  by  the  policy  of  my  host  to  avoid  all  intercourse 
with  him,  and  thus  to  make  him  my  adversary,  as  he  was  that  of 
the  sheikh.  I  had  received  a  favorable  account  of  his  learning 
frx)m  different  quarters ;  but  his  personal  appearance  was  certain- 
ly not  very  prepossessing.  He  was  of  a  stout  figure,  with  broad 
coarse  features,  strongly  marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  of  a  veiy 
dark  complexion,  his  descent  from  a  female  slave  being  his  chief 
disadvantage. 

Sidi  Mohammed  was  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  town,  but  El 
Bakay,  with  his  usual  slowness,  and  perhaps  this  time  longer  de- 
tained by  the  interesting  situation  of  his  wife,  made  his  appear- 
ance at  a  very  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  endeavored  to  defer 
our  departure  till  the  next  day ;  but  his  elder  brother  was  too  en- 
ergetic to  be  thus  put  off,  and  having  given  sufficient  vent  to  his 
dissatisfaction  on  account  of  the  too  great  influence  which  Mrs. 
Bak  (that  was  the  name  of  El  Bakay's  wife)  exercised  over  his 
brother,  and  asking  me  with  an  ingenious  turn  whether  I  knew 
who  was  more  influential  than  Sheikho  A'hmedu  ben  ATimedu 
and  lorded  it  over  his  brother,  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  sent 
his  young  nephew  to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  ready  and  was 
expecting  him.  Thus  forced  against  his  own  inclination,  the 
sheikh  at  length  disengaged  himself  from  his  family,  and  we  went 
into  the  town  in  the  company  of  a  few  horsemen  who  had  come 
out  to  pay  their  respects  to  Sldi  Mohammed,  firing  a  few  shots  as 
we  entered  the  place. 

Of  course,  in  a  town  where  no  strong  government  is  establish- 
ed, and  where  every  great  man  exercised  all  the  influence  and 
power  of  which  he  was  capable,  due  homage  and  tribute  were  to 
be  rendered  to  this  potentate  of  the  desert,  who  came  to  honor  it 
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with  a  visit.  A  musical  performance  took  place  in  front  of  the 
house  of  the  sheikh,  where  he  took  up  his  quarters ;  and  each 
foreign  merchant  prepared  a  gift,  according  to  his  wealth,  by 
which  to  obtain  the  protection  of  this  man,  or  rather  to  forestall 
his  intrigues.  These  gifts  were  by  no  means  small ;  and  I  felt  a 
great  deal  of  compassion  for  my  friend  *AK  ben  Taleb,  whose 
present,  although  by  no  means  trifling,  was  sent  back  by  Sfdi 
Mohammed  as  neither  adequate  to  the  dignity  of  the  receiver  nor 
to  that  of  the  giver.  I  myself  also  found  it  necessary  to  make  to 
this  dignitary  a  respectable  present.  I  gave  him  the  finest  ber- 
nus,  or  Arab  mantle,  which  I  had  still  left;,  besides  a  black  tobe, 
and  sundry  smaller  articles. 

In  other  respects,  the  town,  at  this  time,  became  rather  quieter, 
and  trade  was  more  dull.  The  small  caravan  of  the  Tajakant, 
some  members  of  which  had  only  spent  a  few  days  in  the  town, 
left  on  the  20th ;  and  the  only  articles  which  they  took  with  them 
were  salt  and  a  little  calico.  Even  directly  from  the  north,  along 
the  most  frequented  route,  the  trade  became  insignificant ;  and  a 
party  of  merchants,  who  arrived  from  Tawat  on  the  following 
day,  was  exceedingly  small.  Among  them  were  two  respectable 
Ghadamsfye  merchants,  but,  having  resided  three  or  four  months 
in  Tawat,  they  brought  neither  recent  news  nor  letters  for  me. 
However,  they  came  just  in  time,  as  on  the  22d  a  countryman  of 
theirs,  of  some  importance,  died,  and  I  learned  on  this  occasion 
something  about  the  property  of  merchants  in  this  place.  The 
deceased  was  a  tolerably  wealthy  man ;  among  the  property  which 
he  left  there  being  found  about  2000  mithkal  in  gold,  a  consider- 
able sum  of  money  for  this  place,  although  it  did  not  belong  to 
himself,  but  to  the  Tiniyan,  or  the  well-known  Ghadamsi  fSamily 
of  the  Tini,  whose  agent  he  was.  The  house  where  he  lived  was 
worth  200  mithkal. 

Having,  while  in  the  town,  much  time  at  my  disposal,  and  only 
little  intercourse  with  the  people,  I  had  made  ready  another  par- 
cel, containing  the  information  which  I  had  been  able  to  collect, 
for  sending  to  Europe ;  and  it  was  well  that  I  had  done  so,  as 
early  on  the  26th  a  small  troop  of  poor  Tawati  traders  left  for 
their  native  home.  But,  unfortunately,  this  parcel  did  not  find 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  agent,  to  whom  it  was  addressed  at  Ghada- 
mes,  as  he  had  left  his  post  for  the  Crimea;  and  thus  my  femily 
was  thrown  into  the  deepest  grief  in  consequence  of  the  rumor  of 
my  death ;  all  my  effects  were  buried ;  and  when  I  arrived  at 
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length  in  Hausa,  where  I  had  reckoned  to  find  every  thing  that  I 
wanted,  I  found  even  the  supplies  which  I  had  left  drawn  away 
from  me  as  from  a  dead  man. 

Almost  the  whole  of  January  and  the  beginning  of  February 
had  been  in  general  cold,  with  a  thick  and  foggy  atmosphere,  well 
representing  that  season  which  the  Tawarek  call  with  the  emphatic 
and  expressive  name  "the  black  nights,"  6haden  esattafh^n;  and 
all  this  time  the  river  was  continually  rising  or  preserving  the 
highest  level  which  it  had  reached.  But  on  the  17th  the  river, 
after  having  puzzled  us  several  times  as  to  its  actual  state,  had 
really  begun  to  decrease,  and  almost  immediately  afterward  the 
weather  became  clearer  and  finer,  thus  testifying  to  the  assertion 
of  the  Tawarek — who  have  exchanged  their  abodes  in  the  desert 
for  this  border  district  along  the  river,  as  well  as  the  Arabs,  who 
give  to  this  season  the  name  of  the  forty  nights — that  the  river 
never  begins  really  to  decrease  before  the  end  of  this  period.  The 
greatest  danger  from  the  inundation  is  just  at  this  time,  when  the 
waters  recede,  as  the  rising  ground  on  which  the  hamlets  along 
the  shore  arc  situated  has  been  undermined  and  frequently  gives 
way ;  and  we  received  intelligence  on  the  22d  that  the  hamlet  of 
Bdtagungu,  which  is  situated  between  Kabara  and  Giindam,  had 
been  destroyed  in  this  manner. 

Although  I  had  enjoyed  a  greater  degree  of  security  for  some 
time,  my  situation,  after  a  short  respite,  soon  assumed  again  a 
serious  character,  and  hostile  elements  were  gathering  from  dif- 
ferent quarters ;  for,  while  a  very  important  mission  was  just  ap- 
proaching from  Hamda-Allahi,  on  the  25th  we  received  the  news 
that  'Abidin,  that  member  of  the  family  of  Mukhtar  who  followed 
a  policy  entirely  opposite  to  that  of  El  Bakay,  was  reported  to  be 
near,  and  he  was  conducted  into  the  town  by  Hammadi  with  con- 
siderable display. 

In  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  just  as  the  atmosphere 
changed  from  bright  to  gloomy,  a  powerful  Piillo  officer,  and  a 
prince  of  the  blood,  Hamedu,  a  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo,  entered 
the  town  with  a  numerous  troop  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  among 
whom  were  ten  musketeers.  They  marched  past  my  house  on 
purpose,  although  the  direct  road  from  Kabara  did  not  lead  that 
way,  in  order  to  frighten  me,  while  I,  with  the  intention  of  show- 
ing them  that  they  had  entirely  failed  in  their  object,  opened  the 
door  of  my  house,  displaying  in  the  hall  aU  my  firearms,  and  my 
people  close  at  hand  ready  to  use  them. 
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But  my  little  band  became  more  and  more  reduced,  for  when 
the  chief  of  my  followers,  the  Mejebri,  'All  el  A'geren,  saw  a  fresh 
storm  gathering  against  me,  he  disclaimed  any  farther  obligation 
toward  me,  notwithstanding  the  salary  which  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive. But,  as  I  had  given  him  up  long  before,  this  farther  mani- 
festation of  his  faithlessness  did  not  make  a  great  impression  upon 
me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  attached  to  myself,  by  the  present 
which  I  had  bestowed  upon  him,  the  eldest  brother  of  the  family 
upon  whose  good-will,  under  the  present  circumstances,  a  great 
deal  depended. 

Thus  approached  the  27th  of  February,  when  the  real  character 
of  the  mission  from  Hamda-AUahi,  of  which  Hamedu  had  only 
been  the  forerunner,  was  disclosed.  Having  been  in  a  lazy  and 
rather  melancholy  mood  the  whole  day,  I  was  reclining  on  my 
simple  couch  in  the  evening,  when  I  was  surprised  by  the  sheikh's 
nephew  entering  abruptly,  and,  although  betraying  by  his  sad  and 
serious  countenance  that  something  very  grave  oppressed  his  mind, 
yet  squatting  silently  down  without  being  able  or  feeling  inclined 
to  say  a  word.  Scarcely  had  he  left  me,  when  my  Tawati  friend, 
Mohammed  el  A£sh,  who  continued  to  show  me  a  great  deal  of 
kindness  and  sympathy,  called  me  into  the  sheikh's  presence.  I 
was  ushered  in  with  great  precaution  through  the  hall  and  up  the 
narrow  winding  staircase,  and  found  the  three  brothers  in  the  ter- 
race-room engaged  in  serious  consultation. 

After  I  had  taken  my  seat  they  informed  me  that  the  Fullan 
were  making  a  last  attempt  against  my  safety,  and  that,  together 
with  Elauri,  the  former  cmfr,  a  distinguished  nobleman  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed  el  Fcrreji,  had  arrived  in  Kabara  accom- 
panied by  a  troop  of  about  one  hundred  men,  and  that  the  latter 
messenger  had  addressed  to  my  host  two  letters  of  very  different 
character  and  tenor,  one  being  full  of  manifestations  of  friendship, 
and  the  other  couched  in  most  threatening  terms,  to  the  effect 
that  something  serious  would  happen  if  he  did  not  send  me  off 
before  he  (Ferreji)  entered  the  town.  But  no  active  course  of 
proceedings  was  resolved  upon,  although  Mohammed,  who  was 
the  most  energetic  of  the  three,  proposed  that  we  should  mount 
on  horseback  and  pass  the  night  on  the  road  to  Kabara,  partly  in 
order  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  from  joining  the  Ful- 
lan in  that  place,  in  conformity  with  the  order  which  they  had 
received,  partly  in  order  to  intercept  any  thing  that  might  come 
from  the  hostile  camp.    While  proposing  this  energetic  measure, 
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the  chief  of  A'zawad  was  playing  with  his  four-barreled  musket, 
which,  even  under  these  momentous  circumstances,  excited  my 
curiosity  almost  more  than  any  thing  else,  as  I  had  never  seen 
any  thing  like  it  in  Europe.  It  was  of  excellent  workmanship, 
but  I  could  not  say  of  what  peculiar  character,  as  it  did  not  bear 
any  distinct  mark  of  nationality.  Of  course  I  suspected,  when  I 
first  beheld  it,  that  it  had  belonged  to  the  late  unfortunate  Major 
Laing,  but  I  was  distinctly  assured  by  all  the  people,  though  I 
would  scarcely  believe  it,  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  it 
had  been  purchased  from  American  traders  at  Portendik.  At 
present  it  was  rather  short,  the  uppermost  part  having  been  taken ' 
off  in  consequence  of  an  accident ;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  veiy 
useful  weapon  and  not  at  all  heavy.  It  was  made  for  flints,  there 
being  only  two  cocks,  but  a  cannon  to  each  barrel. 

Having  discussed  various  proposals  with  regard  to  my  safety, 
with  characteristic  slowness,  and  coupling  serious  observations 
with  various  amusing  stories,  Sidi  Mohammed  sat  down  and  wrote 
a  formal  protest  in  my  favor,  and  sent  it  to  the  Emfr  Kaiiri. 
However,  I  doubt  whether,  on  a  serious  inquiry,  this  paper  would 
have  been  regarded  by  Christians  as  very  flattering  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  world ;  the  principal  argimient  brought  forward  by  my 
noble  friend  and  protector  for  not  dealing  with  me  in  so  cruel  a 
manner  being,  that  I  was  not  "  akafir"  than  the  "  ra£s,"  meaning 
that  I  was  not  a  greater  "  kafir,"  or  unbeliever,  than  Major  Laing; 
for,  besides  not  being  very  complimentary,  it  lefl  it  open  to  our 
adversaries  to  reply  that  they  did  not  intend  to  treat  me  worse 
than  the  Major  had  been  treated,  who,  as  is  well  known,  having 
been  forced  to  leave  the  town,  was  barbarously  murdered  in  the 
desert. 

A  messenger  from  the  emir  having  arrived,  the  sheikh  himself 
made  a  long  speech,  telling  him  under  what  circumstances  I  had 
reached  this  place,  and  that  now  I  had  once  placed  myself  under 
his  protection,  there  was  nothing  but  honorable  peace,  both  for 
himself  and  his  guest,  or  war.  Upon  this  the  messenger  observed, 
in  an  ironical  manner,  that.  El  F^rreji  (who  had  been  sent  to  com- 
promise with  the  sheikh)  being  a  learned  man  like  himself,  every 
thing  would  end  well ;  meaning  that  they  would  know,  if  not  able 
to  succeed  by  force,  how  to  vanquish  him  with  arguments  taken 
from  their  creed.  Another  protest  having  been  sent  to  Taleb  Mo- 
hammed, who,  as  I  stated  before,  although  nothing  but  a  mer- 
chant, exercised  a  great  pohtical  influence  in  this  anarchical  place, 
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I  went  home  to  refresh  myself  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  then  made 
preparations  for  the  eventual  defense  of  my  house,  and  for  hiding 
the  more  valuable  of  my  effects :  after  which  I  returned  to  the 
residence  of  El  Bakay,  about  midnight,  and  found  the  holy  man 
himself,  armed  with  a  double-barreled  gun,  about  to  enter  the 
great  segffa,  or  parlor,  which  he  had  allotted  to  his  fiuthful  and 
discreet  store-keeper,  Taleb  el  Wafi.  Here  we  sat  down ;  and  soon 
about  forty  men  gathered  round  us,  armed  partly  with  spears  and 
partly  with  muskets,  when,  after  a  great  deal  of  useless  talk  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  agreed  upon  to  send  one  messenger  to 
the  Tawarek  chiefs,  Eumman  and  Mushtaba,  whose  acquaintance 
I  had  made  on  a  former  occasion,  and  who  at  present  were  en- 
camped in  Musherrck,  a  locality  rich  in  pasture-grounds  and  well 
protected  by  three  branches  of  the  river,  to  the  southwest  of  the 
town — and  another  messenger  to  our  friends  the  Kel-ulli,  in  order 
to  summon  these  people  to  our  assistance. 

Meanwhile  the  sheikh,  seated  on  the  raised  platform  of  day, 
which  occupied  the  left  comer  of  the  parlor,  entertained  the  sleepy 
assembly  with  stories  of  the  prophets,  especially  Miisa  and  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  victories  achieved  by  the  latter,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career,  over  his  numerous  adversaries.  The  quiet  of 
the  listless  assembly  was  only  disturbed  for  a  time  by  a  shriek  is- 
suing fix)m  the  northern  part  of  the  town,  and  every  body  snatch- 
ed his  gun  and  ran  out ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  alarm  was 
caused  by  our  own  messengers,  who,  on  leaving  the  place,  had 
disturbed  the  repose  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburb,  or  "A'be- 
raz,"  the  latter  supposing  them  to  belong  to  a  foray  of  the  preda- 
tory and  enterprising  Welad  'Aliish,  who  were  then  infesting 
A'zawad. 

Having  thus  sat  up  the  whole  night,  full  of  curious  reflections 
on  these  tragi-comic  scenes,  I  returned  to  my  quarters  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  endeavored  to  raise  my  exhausted 
spirits  by  means  of  some  coffee.  However,  our  precautions,  in- 
sufficient as  they  might  seem  to  a  European,  had  had  their  full  ef- 
fect, and  the  Pdllo  messenger  did  not  dare  to  enter  the  town  be- 
fore noon,  and  even  then,  although  joined  by  about  sixty  horse- 
men from  the  townspeople,  was  afraid  to  traverse  our  warlike 
quarter. 

Meanwhile  Sfdi  Mohammed  and  A'lawate  had  left  the  town 
with  a  troop  of  armed  men,  under  the  pretext  of  observing  the 
movements  of  the  enemy,  but,  perhaps,  in  order  to  show  them  that 
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they  themselves  did  not  coincide  with  all  the  views  of  the  sheikh. 
•Going  then  to  the  residence,  I  found  nearly  two  hundred  people 
assembled  there,  most  of  them  armed,  and  including  among  their 
number  even  the  Piillo,  Mohanmaed  ben  'Abd-Alldhi,  who  did 
not  conceal  the  greater  friendship  he  felt  for  the  sheikh  than  for 
his  own  countrymen,  the  Fiilbe  of  Hamda-Allahi.  While  I  was 
there,  Mohammed  S'aid,  the  officer  who  had  been  sent  to  capture 
me  on  a  previous  occasion,  was  dispatched  as  a  messenger  by  Fer- 
reji,  the  new  officer;  and,  under  the  present  circum'stances,  dis- 
guising all  hostile  intentions,  he  was  desirous  to  know  what  was 
the  reason  of  this  show  of  arms ;  such  not  being  in  accordance 
with  the  sheikh's  former  character,  and  it  being  rather  his  duty  to 
bestow  hospitable  treatment  upon  his  old  friend,  El  Ferrcji. 

Although  this  was  rather  a  curious  distortion  of  facts,  I  was  still 
more  astonished  at  the  answer  of  the  sheikh,  w^ho  replied  that  he 
had  only  followed  the  example  of  his  two  brothers.  But  the 
business  was  not  settled  in  this  manner.  Late  in  the  evening 
there  was  another  serious  consultation  in  the  terrace-room  of  the 
sheikh,  and  Sidi  A'lawatc  was  dispatched  to  Ferreji  to  elicit  fix)m 
him  an  indication  of  his  real  intentions.  Sidi  Mohammed,  mean- 
while, in  order  to  pass  away  the  time,  opened  a  cheerful  and  jo- 
cose conversation,  by  questioning  me  respecting  the  social  position 
and  the  various  relations  of  the  other  sex  in  my  own  country — a 
subject  which  always  possesses  a  great  deal  of  attraction,  even 
among  the  most  serious  of  the  Mohammedans. 

Having  then  been  obliged  to  w^ithdraw,  as  A'lawate  had  pretend- 
ed that  he  could  only  communicate  his  message  from  the  officer  sent 
from  Hamda-Allahi  to  El  Bakay  himself,  I  returned  home ;  but^ 
long  after  midnight,  I  received  a  visit  from  the  latter,  who  came 
to  inform  me  that  Fdrreji  had  brought  nothing  but  favorable  let- 
ters from  Hamda-Allahi,  having  written,  as  he  said,  the  threaten- 
ing letter  from  Kabara  merely  at  the  instigation  of  the  Saheliye, 
or  merchants  from  Morocco ;  and  that  he  himself,  on  his  part, 
had  assured  Ferreji  that,  if  Sheikho  A'hmedu  left  me  alone,  I 
should  be  forwarded  on  my  home-journey  after  a  short  delay ;  but 
adding  that  the  Fulbe  ought  to  assist  him  from  the  public  revenue, 
in  order  to  hasten  my  departure. 

The  same  day  I  witnessed  an  interesting  episode  in  the  private 
life  of  these  people.  The  sheikh's  mother-in-law  having  died,  he 
went  to  pray  for  her  soul  at  the  "  rodha,"  or  sepulchre,  of  Sfdi 
Mukhtar,  a  sacred  locality  a  few  himdred  yards  on  the  east  side 
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of  the  town,  which  in  my  career  in  this  place  was  to  become  of 
greater  importance  to  me.  Such  is  the  reverence  which  these 
Arabs  have  for  the  female  portion  of  their  tribe.  There  are, 
moreover,  several  women  famed  for  the  hohness  of  their  life,  and 
even  authoresses  of  well-digested  religious  tracts,  among  the  tribe 
of  the  Kunta. 

Political  circumstances  were  not  quite  so  fiivorable  as  my  host 
wanted  to  represent  them  to  me ;  as,  like  many  other  people,  he 
was  not  very  particular,  when  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  good  ob- 
ject, about  saying  things  that  were  not  quite  true ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  Fcrreji  paid  a  visit  to  the  sheikh,  he  designated 
me  as  a  war-chief  and  a  "  meharebi,"  or  freebooter,  who  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  town.  Altogether  it 
was  fortunate  that  El  Bakay  had  provided  for  the  worst  by  send- 
ing for  the  Kcl-iilli,  who  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon, 
about  sixty  strong,  with  great  military  demonstrations  and  beat- 
ing of  shields.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  I  first  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  this  warlike  tribe,  who,  notwithstanding  their  de- 
graded position  as  Imghad,  have  made  themselves  conspicuous  by 
totally  annihilating  the  formerly  powerful  tribe  of  the  I'gelad  and 
I'mediddercn,  who  in  former  times  ruled  over  Timbuktu  and 
were  hostile  to  the  Kunta.  The  Kel-iilli  are  distinguished  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  neighborhood  by  three  qualities  which,  to  the 
European,  would  scarcely  seem  possible  to  be  united  in  the  same 
person,  but  which  are  not  unfrequently  found  combined  in  the 
Arab  tribes,  viz., "  rejela,"  or  valor ;  "  sirge,"  or  thievishness ;  and 
"  dhiyafa,"  or  generous  hospitality. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 


GREAT  CRISIS. — OBLIGED  TO   LEAVE   THE  TOWN. — MILITARY 
DEMONSTRATION. 

There  was  now  a  fair  opportimity  offered  me  of  leaving  the 
town  in  an  honorable  way,  under  the  protection  of  the  friendly 
Kel-iilli,  who  for  this  very  purpose  had  brought  with  them  from 
the  encampment  my  four  camels ;  but  the  sheikh  missed  this  fa- 
vorable occasion  by  relying  too  much  upon  the  promised  arrival 
of  the  great  Tawarek  chief  Alkuttabu.  As  for  our  friends  the 
Tadem^ket,  to  whom  A'hmcd  Wadawi,  the  learned  follower  of 
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the  sheikh,  had  been  sent  as  a  messenger,  they  did  not  come  along 
with  him,  but  sent  Word  that  they  would  follow  him  as  soon  as 
their  presence  was  required,  their  chief  A'wab  having  gone  to 
raise  tribute  from  the  degraded  tribe  of  the  Iddleb6. 

Uncertain  as  my  situation  was  under  these  circumstances,  I  felt 
cheered  by  the  not  very  improbable  chance  of  my  departure ;  for 
at  length  the  last  cause  which  had  delayed  me  so  long  seemed  to 
be  removed  by  El  Bakay^s  wife  giving  birth  to  a  child  on  the  4th 
of  March.  All  political  as  well  as  domestic  circumstances  there- 
fore seemed  to  conspire  in  rendering  it  possible  for  him  to  accom- 
pany me  for  the  distance  of  some  days ;  and  he  had  really  assured 
me  the  night  before,  when  I  was  engaged  in  a  consultation  with 
him  till  near  morning,  that  I  should  leave  on  the  following  Tues- 
day ;  but,  having  had  too  much  insight  into  his  dilatory  charac- 
ter, I  told  him  very  plainly  that  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it,  as 
he  had  disappointed  me  so  often.  And  I  had  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  my  skepticism,  as  the  phantom  of  the  "  tabu,"  or  the 
great  army  of  the  Tawdrek,  with  whose  assistance  he  hoped  to 
triumph  over  his  enemies,  did  not  allow  him  to  adhere  to  any 
fixed  plan.  Now  the  "  tabu"  was  really  approaching ;  and  it  was  • 
merely  some  unforeseen  circumstance,  probably  owing  in  part  to 
the  machinations  of  the  party  publicly  or  secretly  opposed  to  the 
authority  of  the  sheikh,  which  prevented  the  great  chief  of  all 
those  westerly  Tawdrek  from  reaching  Timbuktu,  and  crowning 
all  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  my  protector. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  5th  that  we  received  undoubted 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  tabu,  the  shepherds  seeking  to  secure 
their  flocks  by  flight,  and  all  those  who  had  reason  to  fear  the 
wrath  or  anger  of  their  mighty  liege  lord  endeavoring  to  reach 
the  islands  and  creeks  of  the  river  as  a  place  of  safety.  A  mes- 
senger who  arrived  from  Bamba  stated  that  the  tabu  had  really 
reached  the  town  of  E'gedesh,  a  few  miles  beyond  Bamba;  nay, 
even  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to  confirm  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  a  numerous  host,  as  it  was  entirely  enveloped  in 
thick  clouds  of  dust.  But  the  sheikh  was  a  little  too  rash  in 
sending  on  the  6th  a  message  to  El  F^rreji,  giving  him  official  in- 
formation of  the  arrival  of  Alkiittabu.  That  officer  answered,  in 
a  manly  way,  that  he  must  not  think  of  frightening  him,  and  that 
he  himself,  if  necessary,  was  fully  able  to  summon  an  army  fix)m 
Fermdgha  and  from  Dar  e*  Saldm,  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Jimballa  on  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  that  he  had  come  to  drive 
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me  out  of  the  town,  and  that  he  would  at  any  cost  achieve  his 
purpose ;  and  although  the  sheikh's  rival,  JIammadi,  seemed  to  be 
frightened  and  came  to  sue  for  peace,  yet  Sidi  Mohanmied  was 
wearied  with  his  brother's  continual  procrastination,  and  from 
that  day  forward  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  me  leave  the  town 
under  any  condition,  and  banish  me  to  the  tents. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  event  of  the  "  tabu"  not  arriving, 
the  sheikh's  situation  became  more  dangerous  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  his  brother  ^Abidin,  who  entered  the  town  amid  a 
demonstration  of  firing  and  music  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th. 
All  the  three  brothers  went  out  on  horseback  to  meet  him ;  but 
this  man,  who  was  bent  upon  following  a  policy  entirely  opposed 
to  that  of  El  Bakay,  took  up  his  quarters  with  Hanunadi,  the  ad- 
versary of  the  latter.  Even  .the  eldest  brother  was  so  little  satis- 
fied with  the  sheikh's  present  policy,  that,  when  I  called  upon  him 
about  midnight  of  that  same  day,  a  very  serious  conversation  arose 
between  the  two  brothers,  Sidi  Mohanmied  asking  El  Bakay  wheth- 
er they  were  to  fight  the  Fullan  on  account  of  a  single  individual, 
and  one  too  of  a  foreign  religion ;  and  reproaching  him  at  the 
same  time  with  the  fact  that  his  preparations  did  not  advance, 
while  on  his  part  he  did  not  think  any  preparations  were  neces- 
sary at  all,  as  he  was  sure  that  not  even  the  tribe  of  the  Igwada- 
ren,  who  are  settled  near  Bamba,  would  do  me  any  harm.  But 
the  sheikh  endeavored  to  gain  time  by  telling  his  brother  that  he 
would  send  the  following  day  for  the  horses  from  Kabara,  and 
that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  some  chiefs  on  the  road  through 
whose  territory  I  had  to  pass. 

Having  been  a  quiet  spectator  of  this  dispute,  I  returned  to  my 
quarters,  and  in  order  to  provide  against  any  accident  I  packed 
up  the  remainder  of  my  luggage  and  made  every  thing  ready  for 
starting.  Meanwliile,  Sidi  Mohammed  and  A'lawate,  in  order  to 
further  their  plans,  had  the  same  aflemoon  an  appointment  with 
'Abidin  and  Ilammadi,  where  they  probably  determined  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  with  rtjgard  to  me :  and  El  Bakay,  who  went 
the  same  evening  to  pay  a  visit  to  to  ^Abidin,  seemed  to  have 
given  a  kind  of  half  promise  that  I  should  leave  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th.  But  ha\nng  obtained  a  short  respite,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  he  delayed  my  departure  from  day  to  day, 
expecting  all  the  time  the  arrival  of  Alkiittabu. 

Meanwhile,  Sidi  Mohammed  had  made  a  serious  attack  upon 
my  religion,  and  called  me  always  a  kafir.    But  I  told  him  that  I 
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was  a  real  Moslim,  the  pure  Islam,  the  true  worship  of  the  one 
God,  dating  from  the  time  of  Adam,  and  not  from  the  time  of 
Mohammed ;  and  that  thus,  while  adhering  to  the  principle  of  the 
unity  and  the  most  spiritual  and  sublime  nature  of  the  Divine 
Being,  I  was  a  Moslim,  professing  the  real  Islam,  although  not 
adopting  the  worldly  statutes  of  Mohammed,  who,  in  every  thing 
that  contained  a  general  truth,  only  followed  the  principles  estab- 
lished long  before  his  time.  I  likewise  added,  that  even  they 
themselves  regarded  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  Moslemin,  and  that 
thus  I  myself  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  Moslim,  in  a  much  stricter 
sense  than  these  two  pagan  philosophers.  I  concluded  by  stating 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  called  themselves  Moslemfn  did 
not  deserve  that  name  at  all,  but  ought  rather  to  be  called  Mo- 
hammedan, such  as  we  named  them,  because  they  had  raised  their 
prophet  above  the  Deity  itself 

Being  rather  irritated  and  exasperated  by  the  frequent  attacks 
of  Sidi  Mohammed  and  Alawate,  I  delivered  my  speech  with 
great  fervor  and  animation ;  and  when  I  had  concluded,  Sidi  Mo- 
hanmied,  who  could  not  deny  that  the  Kuran  itself  states  that  Is- 
lam dates  from  the  creation  of  mankind,  was  not  able  to  say  a 
word  in  his  defense.  As  for  El  Bakay,  he  was  greatly  delighted 
at  this  clear  exix)sition  of  my  religious  principles,  but  his  younger 
brother,  who  certainly  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of  knowl- 
edge in  religious  matters,  stated,  in  opposition  to  my  argument, 
that  the  Caliphs  El  Hanin  and  M'amun,  who  had  the  books  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle  translated  into  Arabic,  were  Met'azfla,  that  is 
to  say,  heretics,  and  not  true  Moslemin ;  but  this  assertion  of 
course  I  did  not  admit,  although  much  might  be  said  in  favor  of 
my  opponent.  At  all  events,  I  had  obtained  some  respite  from 
the  attacks  of  my  friends ;  and  having  thus  the  support  of  them 
all,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day,  the  10th  of  March,  we 
went  quietly  to  the  tents  in  order  to  celebrate  the  **  Sebiiwa"  (cor- 
responding to  the  baptism  of  the  Christians)  of  the  new-bom  child. 
On  this  occasion  I  noticed  that  the  water  in  the  outlying  creeks 
which  we  passed  had  only  fallen  about  three  feet  since  the  17th 
of  February,  which  is  less  than  two  inches  per  day;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  water  of  the  principal  branch  decreases  more 
rapidly  than  that  of  these  winding  backwaters. 

The  camp  was  fiill  of  animation,  the  Gwanfn  el  Kohol,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  B(5rabish,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  encampment  of 
the  sheikh  from  fear  of  the  Kel-hekfkan,  with  whom  tliey  were 
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on  hostile  terms.  It  was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  be  thus 
brought  into  close  contact  with  these  people,  who  owe  allegiance 
to  the  chief  that  had  murdered  Major  Laing ;  and,  well  aware 
that  I  could  not  fail  to  entertain  a  strong  prejudice  against  them, 
they  all  thronged  round  me  on  my  arrival,  and  hastened  to  assure 
me  of  their  friendly  disposition.  They  were  armed  with  double- 
barreled  guns,  a  weapon  which,  owing  to  the  trade  with  the  French, 
is  now  common  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  desert,  the 
long  single-barreled  gun,  the  only  favorite  weapon  with  the  Arabs 
to  the  north,  being  here  regarded  with  contempt  as  befitting  only 
the  slave.  In  general,  the  people  were  of  middle  stature,  although 
some  of  them  were  fine  tall  men  and  of  a  warlike  and  energetic 
appearance,  having  their  shirts,  mostly  of  a  light  blue  color,  tied 
up  over  their  shoulder  and  girt  round  the  waist  with  a  belt,  the 
powder-horn  hanging  over  the  shoulder,  quite  in  the  same  style 
as  is  the  custom  of  their  brethren  nearer  the  shores  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Their  head  was  uncovered,  with  the  exception  of  their  own 
rich  black  hair,  or  guffa,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  was  ftdl  of  ver- 
min. 

The  same  evening,  although  it  was  late,  my  host,  who  was  cer- 
tainly not  wanting  in  hospitality,  slaughtered  five  oxen,  and  in 
consequence  we  partook  of  supper  about  an  hour  after  midnight 
But  that  was  not  at  all  unusual  here ;  and  nothing  during  my  stay 
in  Timbuktu  was  more  annoying  to  me,  and  more  injurious  to 
my  health  than  this  unnatural  mode  of  living,  which  surpasses  in 
absurdity  the  late  hours  of  London  and  Paris. 

Early  the  next  morning  two  more  head  of  cattle  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  enormous  quantities  of  rice  and  meat  were  cooked  for 
the  great  numbers  of  guests,  who  had  flocked  here  together  from 
the  town  and  from  all  parts  of  the  neighboring  district.  Amid 
such  feasting  the  name  of  Mohammed  was  given  to  the  new-bom 
infant.  The  way  in  which  the  guests  dealt  with  the  enormous 
dishes,  some  of  which  were  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and 
could  only  be  carried  by  six  piersons,  bore  testimony  to  the  vorac- 
ity of  their  appetites ;  one  of  these  immense  dishes  was  upset 
and  the  whole  of  the  contents  spilt  in  the  sand. 

But  the  people  were  not  long  left  to  enjoy  their  festivity,  for 
just  while  they  were  glutting  themselves  a  troop  of  Kdl-heldkan, 
the  tribe  who  waged  the  bloody  feud  with  the  Gwanfil,  passed  by, 
throwing  the  whole  encampment  into  the  utmost  confusion.  When 
at  length  it  had  again  settled  down,  the  festivities  proceeded,  and 
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Mohammed  el  *Afsh,  with  some  of  his  countrymen  from  Tawat,  roae 
a  race  up  the  slope  of  the  downs  toward  the  tents,  firing  their  guns 
at  the  same  time ;  but  altogether  the  exhibition  was  rather  shab- 
by, and  some  of  the  men  were  very  poor  riders,  having  probably 
never  been  on  horseback  before,  as  they  were  natives  of  the  desert 
where  the  camel  prevails.  The  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu,  who  pos- 
sess liorses,  are  continually  pestered  with  the  request  to  lend  them 
to  strangers ;  and,  with  regard  to  these  animals,  a  sort  of  com- 
munism prevails  in  the  town ;  but  they  are  of  a  very  poor  descrip- 
tion, only  the  sheikh  himself  possessing  some  good  horses,  brought 
from  the  Gibleh,  or  western  quarter  of  the  desert 

The  K^-heklkan  formed  also  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  us  in  the 
evening,  and,  after  a  long  and  tedious  consultation,  it  was  decided 
to  send  some  people  to  watch  the  movements  of  those  freebooters. 
Having  been  met  with,  they  declared  they  should  fed  satisfied  if 
the  sheikh  would  consent  to  deliver  up  to  them  the  person  who 
had  first  slain  one  of  their  companions,  for  this  had  been  the  be- 
ginning of  the  feud  with  the  Gwanln,  although  the  murderer  be- 
longed to  the  Turmus,  and  not  to  that  other  tribe  which  had  taken 
up  the  quarrel.  In  consequence  of  these  feudal  relations  I  had 
an  interesting  conversation  with  the  sheikh,  and  Fandaghiimme, 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Tademdkket  who  had  likewise  come  to 
join  this  festival,  about  the  "  fed'a,"  or  the  price  of  blood,  many 
of  the  Tawarek  tribes  refusing  to  accept  any  fed^a,  but  perempto- 
rily requiring  bloodshed.  I  have  already  mentioned  these  free- 
booters, the  Kd-hekfkan,  on  a  former  occasion ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  this  very  tribe,  which  at  present  is  most  distinguished 
by  its  lawless  and  sanguinary  habits,  and  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  almost  uninterrupted  state  of  warfare  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, was  at  the  time  reduced  to  about  forty  full-grown  men, 
exhibits  the  finest  specimens  of  manly  vigor  and  stately  appearance 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  whole  region. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  which  the  day  possessed  for 
my  protector,  the  stay  in  the  camp,  deprived  as  I  was  of  books  or 
any  other  source  of  amusement,  and  of  even  the  smallest  Euro- 
pean comfort,  became  more  and  more  tedious  to  me.  My  mate- 
rial privations  also  were  not  few,  especially  as  I  had  not  even 
taken  coffee  with  me  this  time,  so  that  I  had  nothing  to  refireah 
myself  with  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning.  However,  I  tried  to 
pass  my  time  as  cheeifully  as  possible,  and  took  some  interest  in 
the  appearance  of  a  man  who  had  likewise  come  out  to  enjoy  the 
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hospitality  of  the  sheikh.  This  was  the  Sherff  Miilay  Isay,  who, 
on  account  of  his  white  skin,  was  almost  suspected  by  the  natives 
to  be  of  European  origin.  In  the  course  of  the  day  the  sheikh 
showed  me  some  rich  gold  trinkets  belonging  to  his  wife,  manu- 
factured in  Walata ;  and  this  was  almost  the  only  time  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  inspecting  these  gold  ornaments.  They  formed 
a  sort  of  diadem :  and  I  understood  my  host  to  say  that  he  want- 
ed to  have  a  similar  one  made  for  Queen  Victoria,  which,  however 
poor  in  itself,  I  assured  him  would  be  valued  by  the  English  as  a 
specimen  of  their  native  industry. 

The  stay  in  this  place  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  a  high 
wind  raised  thick  clouds  of  dust,  and  the  leathern  tent,  in  which 
Fandaghiimme  was  staying,  was  blown  down,  and  I  was  therefore 
rather  glad  when,  in  the  evening  of  the  13th,  we  returned  into  the 
town.  Here,  again,  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  "  tabu"  was  a 
second  time  reported,  and  every  body  again  thrown  into  a  state 
of  excitement ;  the  Ergageda,  a  tribe  of  Arabs  or  Moors,  moving 
to  and  fix),  while  all  the  poor  degraded  tribes  in  the  neighborhood, 
together  with  their  herds  of  cattle  and  their  flocks  of  sheep,  fled 
again  for  refuge  to  the  encampment  of  the  sheikh,  such  as  the  K^ 
e'  Sherf  a,  the  Kdl-antsar,  the  I'denan,  and  the  Kdl-iillL  My  pro- 
tector himself  was  again  to  return  to  the  tents  on  the  morning  of 
the  15th,  when  a  serious  business  arose,  the  Fullan  insisting  with 
great  pertinacity  that  I  should  leave  the  town  this  day,  or  else 
they  would  certainly  kill  me ;  for  they  would  rather,  tiiey  said, 
that  the  '^  tabu"  should  annihilate  them  all,  than  that  I  should  re- 
main a  day  longer  in  the  town. 

Next  morning  the  Fullan  and  the  merchants  fipm  the  north  as- 
sembled in  the  house  of  Mohammed  el  F^rreji,  and  discussed  with 
great  energy  what  means  they  should  adopt  to  drive  me  out,  bind- 
ing themselves  by  an  oath  that  I  should  not  see  the  sun  set  over 
the  town.  The  officer  Hamedu,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Lebbo, 
even  went  so  &r  as  to  rise  in  the  assembly  and  swear  that  he  him- 
self would  certainly  slay  me  if  I  should  stay  any  longer.  The 
alarm  which  this  affair  caused  in  the  town  was  very  great,  al- 
though matters  of  this  kind  in  Negroland  are  never  so  serious  as 
in  Europe.  Alawate,  therefore,  being  informed  of  what  was  go- 
ing on,  entered  the  assembly  and  made  a  formal  protest  that  I 
should  see  both  sunset  and  sunrise  in  the  town,  but  he  pledged 
his  word  that  I  should  leave  it  before  the  sun  reached  that  height 
called  dahhar  (about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning)  by  the  Arabs, 
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and  if  I  remained  after  that  time  they  might  do  what  they  pleased 
with  me. 

March  17  th.  I  had  lain  down  rather  late,  and  was  still  asleep, 
when  S£di  Mohammed,  before  sunrise,  sent  word  to  me  to  mount 
in  order  to  follow  him  out  of  the  town ;  and  he  behaved  very  un- 
politely  when  objections  were  raised  to  the  eflfect  that  it  would  be 
better  to  wait  for  El  Bakay.  Soon  after  he  came  up  himself  on 
horseback  before  my  door,  sending  one  of  his  brother's  principal 
and  confidential  pupils,  whom  I  could  scarcely  expect  to  do  my 
thing  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  master,  to  bid  me  mount  with- 
out farther  delay,  and  to  follow  him  to  the  "r6dha,"  or  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Sldi  Mukhtar,  where  El  Bakay  would  join  us.  Seeing 
that  I  had  nothing  to  say,  while  as  a  stranger  I  could  neither  ex- 
pect nor  desire  these  people  to  fight  on  my  account,  I  mounted, 
fully  armed,  and  with  two  servants  on  horseback  followed  *Sldi 
Mohammed  on  his  white  mare. 

All  the  people  in  the  streets  through  which  we  passed  cautious- 
ly opened  their  doors  to  have  a  peep  at  me.  The  ruling  tribe 
also  were  not  inactive :  and  they  had  mounted  several  horsemen, 
who  followed  close  upon  our  heels,  and  would  probably  have 
made  a  demonstration  if  we  had  halted  at  the  "  r6dha."  But  my 
conductor,  instead  of  staying  there,  as  I  had  been  made  to  believe, 
led  on  straight  to  the  tents.  Numbers  of  Tawarek  families,  carry- 
ing their  little  property  on  half-starved  asses,  met  us  on  the  road, 
flying  westward,  and  confirming  the  fact  that  the  approach  of  the 
tabu  was  not  merely  an  idle  rumor.  The  encampment  also,  which 
had  been  chosen  at  another  spot,  presented  a  very  animated  scene, 
a  large  hamlet,  consisting  of  matting  dwellings,  or  seniha,  inhab- 
ited by  the  K61-uUi  and  the  I'gelad,  proteges  of  the  sheikh,  being 
closely  attached  to  it.  The  consequence  was,  that  although  the 
whole  locality,  formed  by  a  sandy  ridge  with  a  slight  depression 
full  of  trees,  presented  a  more  cheerful  aspect  than  the  former  en- 
campment, by  degrees  it  became  rather  narrow  and  confined. 
Having  received  the  compliments  of  my  new  friends,  I  endeav- 
ored to  make  myself  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  but  not  much 
repose  was  granted  me,  for,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  arrived  with  a  verb- 
al and  peremptory  message  from  the  former  to  his  elder  brother, 
Sldi  Mohammed,  to  the  effect  that  the  Fullan  were  about  to  stoim 
my  house  in  the  town,  in  order  to  seize  my  luggage  which  I  had 
left  there ;  and  desiring  him  instantly,  and  without  the  slightest 
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delay,  to  bring  me  back,  as  all  these  proceedings  were  the  conse- 
quence of  his  (Sidi  Mohammed's)  indiscretion. 

Boused  by  this  angry  message,  the  noble  s6n  of  the  desert  re- 
pented what  he  had  done  to  the  detriment  of  his  brother's  interest, 
and  calling  together  by  strokes  of  the  tobl,  or  great  drum,  which 
hung  ready  on  the  top  of  the  sandy  slope,  all  the  people  capable 
of  carrying  arms,  he  mounted  his  mare,  with  his  four-barreled  gun 
before  him,  while  I,  with  my  two  servants,  followed  behind. 

Thus  it  appeared  as  if  I  was  destined  once  more  to  enter  Tim- 
buktu, and  this  time  under  very  warlike  circumstances.  We  went 
at  the  beginning  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  about 
to  storm  the  place  directly ;  but  on  reaching  the  first  creek  of  the 
river  we  made  a  short  halt,  while  my  Mohammedan  friends  said 
their  prayers,  and  at  last  came  to  a  stand  on  an  eminence,  whence 
we  sent  a  messenger  in  advance.  Sfdi  A'lawate  came  out  of  the 
town  to  meet  us.  Meanwhile  darkness  set  in,  and  we  again  halt- 
ed on  another  eminence  in  sight  of  the  town,  and  sent  a  second 
messenger  to  the  sheikh.  We  were  joined  after  a  while  by  the 
people  from  Tawat,  who  informed  us  that  El  Bakay  had  left  the 
town  with  a  numerous  host  of  followers,  but  that  they  themselves 
did  not  know  whither  he  was  gone.  Messengers  were  therefore 
dispatched  to  endeavor  to  find  him. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Tawarek  whom  we  had  with  us  beat  their 
shields  in  their  usual  fdrious  manner,  and  raised  the  war-cry ;  the 
night  was  very  dark,  and  I  at  length  fired  a  shot,  which  informed 
our  friends  of  our  whereabouts.  We  foimd  the  sheikh  close  to  the 
town  south  of  the  "  r6dha,"  with  a  large  host  of  people,  Tawarek 
as  well  as  Arabs,  Songhay,  and  even  Fullan.  The  Fiitawi,  Is- 
m'afl,  who,  from  his  knowledge  of  colonial  life  in  St.  Louis  or 
Nd^r,  aflFordcd  me  a  constant  source  of  entertainment  as  well  as 
vexation,  welcomed  us  with  a  song,  and  all  the  people  gathered 
around  us  in  motley  confusion.  The  spectacle  formed  by  this 
multifarious  host,  thronging  among  the  sand-hills  in  the  pale 
moonlight,  was  highly  interesting,  and  would  have  been  more  so 
to  me  if  I  could  have  been  a  tranquil  observer  of  the  scene ;  but, 
as  I  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  disturbance,  several  of  my  friends, 
especially  the  Imam,  Haj  el  Mukhtar,  whom  I  had  known  in  Bor- 
uii,  made  their  way  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  beware  of  treachery. 
The  sheikh  himself  dispatched  his  most  trustworthy  servant  to  in- 
form me  that  I  had  better  keep  in  the  midst  of  the  Tawarek,  whom 
he  hunself  thought  much  more  trustworthy  than  the  Arabs.    The 
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Kfl-iilli  forthwith  formed  a  square  round  me,  but  at  the  same  time 
made  a  joke  of  it,  trying  an  experiment  as  to  the  warlike  disposi- 
tion of  my  horse,  by  pushing  against  me  with  one  side  of  the 
square,  while  beating  their  shields,  till,  being  thrown  back  upon 
the  other  side,  I  spurred  my  horse  and  drove  them  to  their  former 
position.  Excited  by  this  animated  scene,  my  noble  charger,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  this  turbulent  host,  began  to  neigh  from 
sheer  delight 

Meanwhile  the  brothers  had  dismounted,  together  with  their 
trusty  coimcUors,  and  were  wasting  the  time  in  useless  consulta- 
tion, while  some  Fullan  horsemen  were  roving  about  and  kept  me 
on  my  guard ;  but  one  of  them  was  dismounted  against  his  in- 
clination. His  horse  received  a  wound  either  from  the  stump  of 
a  tree  or  from  a  spear,  and  thus  he  remained  the  sole  victim  of 
this  glorious  and  memorable  night's  campaign. 

At  length,  having  moved  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  we  approach- 
ed the  outskirts  of  the  ATieraz,  and  there  took  up  our  position. 
But  the  Fullan  and  Songhay,  who  had  likewise  assembled  at  the 
beating  of  the  alarm  drum,  being  arranged  in  front  of  us,  notwith- 
standing their  cowardly  disposition,  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  get  inside  the  town  without  bloodshed,  and 
I  protested  repeatedly  to  the  sheikh  that  nothing  was  more  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings  than  that  blood  should  be  shed  on  my  ac- 
count, and  perhaps  his  own  life  be  endangered. 

Meanwhile  numerous  messengers  were  sent  backward  and  for- 
ward, till  my  protector  and  host,  whose  feelings  had  been  deeply 
wounded,  declared  that  he  would  allow  me  to  remain  outside  the 
town,  if  the  Fullan  would  withdraw  their  force  so  as  to  put  every 
thing  in  his  own  hands,  and  would  promise  to  leave  my  house  un- 
touched. And  he  strictly  kept  his  word ;  for,  while  he  himself 
entered  the  place  with  Alawate,  he  allowed  me  to  return  to  the 
tents  in  the  company  of  his  elder  brother.  We  did  not  arrive  at 
the  encampment  before  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  we  lost 
our  road  in  the  pale  moonlight,  and  became  entangled  among  the 
numerous  creeks  of  B6se-bango,  while  we  suffered  at  the  same  time 
greatly  from  hunger,  and  the  coolness  of  the  night  Such  was  the 
sole  result  of  this  night's  campaign. 

The  following  day  we  received  the  news  fix)m  an  ITraghen,  who 
arrived  from  the  east,  of  the  tabu  having  returned  eastward,  in 
consequence  of  a  serious  quarrel  having  broken  out  between  the 
tribes  of  the  Tarabanasa  and  the  Tin-ger-^edesh,  who  composed 
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part  of  the  anny ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  obstinacy  of  ATdibi, 
the  chief  of  the  Igwadaren,  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  his  liege  lord,  and  to  come  forth  fix)m  his  place  of  re- 
treat, the  island  of  Kiirkozay,  in  order  to  do  homage  to  Alkuttabu. 
The  ruling  tribe  of  the  Awelimmiden  gave  vent  to  their  anger 
by  plundering  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Bamba,  or  Kasbah,  a  place 
situated  about  half  way  between  here  and  Gk5g6.  That  dreaded 
host  having  retraced  its  steps,  and  thus  disappointed  the  hopes  of 
my  protector,  all  the  poor  people  who  had  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  sheikh,  felt  reassured,  and  again  brought  out 
their  little  property,  which  they  had  secreted  in  the  various  tents, 
of  the  encampment.  The  I'gelad  lagged  a  little  longer  behind, 
and  in  the  evening  assembled  in  considerable  numbers  before  my 
tent  in  order  to  have  a  talk  with  me.  On  the  whole  they  behaved 
very  decently. 

Seeing  that  I  was  now  restricted  to  a  stay  in  the  encampment,  I 
had  sent  my  servant,  the  Qtitr6ni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  bring 
out  my  luggage.  He  returned  in  the  evening  without  having  ac- 
complished his  errand,  but  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh  himself, 
who  informed  me  that  he  did  not  wish  the  luggage  to  be  brought 
out  of  the  town  before  he  was  ready  to  accompany  me  himself  on 
my  journey,  as  he  was  afraid  that  his  two  brothers  still  wanted  to 
get  something  more  out  of  me  than  they  had  done.  But  as  he 
had  sworn  in  the  first  paroxysm  of  anger  that  he  would  at  all  haz- 
ards bring  me  back  into  the  town,  I  told  him,  in  order  to  console 
him,  that  I  would  once  more  re-enter  the  place  in  the  dark,  quite 
by  myself,  stay  a  short  time  in  my  house,  and  then  return  to  the 
camp,  in  order  that  his  oath  might  be  fulfilled.  But  he  would  not 
allow  me  to  expose  myself  to  any  danger  on  his  account,  as  the 
rules  of  his  creed  made  it  easy  for  him  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation 
thus'  contracted  against  his  conscience,  by  subjecting  himself  to  the 
penance  of  a  three  days'  fast  He  informed  me  now  that  the  Ful- 
lan  officer,  F^rreji,  had  accompanied  him  on  leaving  the  town  as 
flsup  as  the  "r6dha,"  giving  him  every  assurance  of  his  friendship, 
and  that  thus  every  thing  would  end  well ;  and  he  hoped  to  ob- 
tain for  me  favorable  conditions  from  the  Fullan  for  any  ftiture 
European  or  Englishman  visiting  this  place.  Together  with  the 
•  sheikh,  Sfdi  Alawate  also  had  come  out,  and  he  behaved  in  a 
rather  friendly  manner  to  me,  oflfering  his  services  toward  hasten- 
ing my  departure,  which  I  gladly  accepted,  without,  however,  put- 
ting any  confidence  in  him ;  for  I  was  well  aware  that  he  liked 
my  property  better  than  myself. 
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Seeing  that  I  was  obliged  to  resign  myself  in  patience,  and  had 
still  to  wait  here  some  time,  I  sent  one  servant  and  two  of  my 
horses  into  the  town.  Since  the  waters  had  retired,  the  flies  had 
become  such  a  terrible  plague  that  they  threatened  the  life  of  man 
and  beast,  and  it  was  chiefly  this  nuisance  that  rendered  my  stay 
here  so  uncomfortable.  It  was  likewise  almost  the  ruin  of  the 
horse,  which  I  was  obliged  to  keep  with  me  in  case  of  any  emer- 
gency. It  is  on  account  of  this  pest  that  none  of  the  people  of 
the  desert,  whose  chief  property  consists  in  camels,  are  enabled  to 
visit  the  town  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Not  only  flies,  but  other  species  of  insects  also,  became  now  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  this  desert  tract,  after  it  had  been  inundated 
and  fert^ized  by  the  waters  of  the  river ;  and  a  countless  number 
of  caterpillars  especially  became  very  troublesome,  creeping  about 
the  ground,  and  getting  upon  the  carpets  and  mats  and  every  other 
article.  While  thus  the  inconvenience  of  the  open  camp  was 
manifold,  my  amusements  were  rather  limited,  and  even  my  food 
was  poorer  than  it  had  been  before.  The  famous  "rejfre"  had 
been  supplanted,  trom  want  of  cheese,  by  the  less  tasteful  "dakno," 
seasoned,  in  the  absence  of  honey,  with  the  fruit  of  the  baobab  or 
monkey-bread  tree.  In  the  morning,  however,  it  aflforded  me 
some  amusement  to  observe  the  daughters  of  the  I'gelad  driving 
out  to  the  pasture-grounds  their  parents'  asses,  and  to  witness  the 
various  incidents  in  the  daily  life  of  these  people.  But  they  were 
soon  to  leave,  as  well  as  the  K^-iilli,  both  tribes  returning  to  their 
quarters  farther  eastward. 

All  my  friends,  with  whom  I  had  had  only  so  short  an  acquaint- 
ance, thus  taking  leave  of  me,  I  was  extremely  glad  when  a 
brother  of  Mohammed  ben  'Abd-Allahi  came  out  of  the  town  and 
paid  me  a  visit.  It  was  from  this  man,  whose  name  was  Daud, 
that  I  obtained  a  great  deal  of  important  information  with  respect 
to  the  quarter  north  of  the  river,  between  Hamda-AUahi  and  Bag- 
hena.  I  also  met  here  another  person,  who  gave  ncie  a  curious 
piece  of  information  with  regard  to  the  Has  el  Ma,  the  great  north- 
westerly creek  of  the  river,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  re- 
peatedly, and  of  which  I  shall  say  more  in  the  Appendix,*  al- 
though I  was  not  enabled  to  understand  its  whole  purport  In 
reference  to  that  basin,  he  said,  that  when  the  waters  had  de- 
creased very  considerably,  a  bubbling  was  observed  at  the  bottom 

*  Appendix  X.,  which  contains  all  that  I  know  abont  the  western  half  of  the 
desert  bet^  cen  Timbilkta  and  the  Atlantic, 
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of  the  basin ;  but  whether  this  referred  to  sources  of  living  water, 
or  to  some  other  phenomenon  I  could  not  make  out  distinctly,  al- 
though I  imagine  the  former  to  be  the  case. 

March  21st.  This  was  a  very  important  day  in  various  respects. 
First,  it  was  highly  remarkable  for  its  atmospheric  character,  as 
beginning  the  "  nisan,"  that  is  to  say,  the  short  rainy  season  of 
spring.  This  peculiar  season  I  had  not  observed  in  the  other 
more  southerly  parts  of  Negroland  which  I  had  visited,  but  it  is 
also  observed  in  other  tropical  regions,  especially  in  Bengal,  al- 
though that  country  is  certainly  placed  imder  diflferent  conditions, 
and  reaches  farther  northward.  We  had  two  regular  fidls  of  rain 
this  day,  although  of  no  great  abundance,  this  phenomenon  being 
repeated  for  about  seven  days,  though  not  in  succession.  Mean- 
while the  flies  became  quite  insupportable,  and  almost  drove  me  to 
despair. 

But  the  day  was  also  important  in  another  respect,  as  the  sons 
o^  Sidi  Mohammed,  El  Bakay,  and  his  brothers,  attempted  to 
bring  about  a  friendly  understanding  among  themselves ;  and  I 
was  not  a  little  surprised  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  on  being  in- 
formed by  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  acted  as  my  guard  here,  that  I 
was  to  accompany  him  back  to.the  "  r6dha,"  the  venerated  ceme- 
tery a  few  hundred  yards  east  of  the  town,  where  Sfdi  Mukhtar 
lies  buried ;  for  it  thus  seemed  as  if  there  was  still  some  prospect 
of  my  again  coming  into  collision  with  the  townspeople.  Gallop- 
ing on  the  road  with  Daiid,  the  brother  of  *Abd-Allahi,  who  ac- 
companied us,  and  beating  him  easily  on  my  fine  '^  Blast  of  the 
Desert,"  as  I  styled  my  horse,  which  was  still  in  tolerable  condi- 
tion, I  followed  my  companion,  and  we  took  our  post  at  the 
southern  side  of  the  tomb  of  the  ancestor  of  the  holy  family.  Al- 
though I  had  passed  it  repeatedly  on  former  occasions,  I  never 
until  now  inspected  it  closely.  I  found  it  a  spacious  clay  apart- 
ment, surrounded  by  several  smaller  tombs  of  people  who  were 
desirous  of  placing  themselves  imder  the  protection  of  the  spirit 
of  this  holy  man,  even  in  the  other  world. 

Gradually  we  were  joined  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the 
sheikh,  Alawate  appearing  first  and  saluting  me  in  his  usual  smil- 
ing manner;  then  the  sickly  Mohammed  ben  *Abd-Allahi,  who 
was  regarded  almost  as  a  member  of  the  femily ;  next  followed 
Hammadi,  who  greeted  me  and  received  my  compliments  in  re- 
turn ;  then  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay ;  and,  lastly,  * Abidfn,  whom  I 
had  not  seen  before.    He  looked  rather  older  than  the  sheikh, 
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with  expressive  sharply  cut  and  manly  features,  besides  a  rather 
fair  complexion,  fairer  than  my  host  He  was  clad  in  a  bemiSs 
of  violet  color,  and  it  appeared  remarkable  to  me  that,  although  I 
had  placed  myself  exclusively  under  the  protection  of  his  brother, 
to  whom  he  as  well  as  Hanunadi  was  vehemently  opposed,  yet  he 
behaved  very  friendly  toward  me. 

All  the  parties  having  assembled  we  were  regaled  with  a 
luncheon,  at  which  I  was  the  first  to  be  helped.  The  people  then 
having  said  their  prayers  of  "  'aser,"  while  I  retired  behind  the 
sepulchre,  in  order  not  to  give  any  offense,  we  went  to  a  greater 
distance  from  the  town,  in  an  easterly  direction,  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  way  of  the  people  who  had  come  from  the  town  on  this 
occasion,  when  the  various  members  of  the  family  of  Mukhtar  sat 
down  upon  the  ground  in  a  circle,  and  began  a  serious  private 
consultation,  in  order  to  settle  their  political  affairs ;  but,  although 
it  lasted  for  more  than  an  hour,  it  did  not  seem  to  lead  to  the  de- 
sired end,  and  broke  up  abruptly.  The  sheikh  had  endeavored 
to  persuade  me  to  pass  this  night  in  the  A^beraz,  or  the  suburb  of 
the  town ;  but  this  I  had  refused  to  do,  being  afraid  of  causing 
another  disturbance,  and,  as  he  promised  that  he  would  come  out 
of  the  town  with  my  luggage  on  the  Friday  following,  I  returned 
with  Sidi  Mohammed  to  the  tents. 

Honorably  as  I  was  treated  on  these  different  occasions  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  exertions  of  my  protector,  yet  the  Fullirn 
had  obtained,  throughout  the  whole  affair,  a  slight  advantage  in 
political  superiority,  and  they  followed  it  up  without  hesitation 
and  delay  by  levying  a  tax  of  2000  shells  upon  each  full-grown 
person,  under  the  pretext  that  they  did  not  say  their  Friday  pray- 
ers in  the  great  mosque  as  they  were  ordered  to  do.  This  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  the  conquering  tribe  was  endeavoring  to 
subdue  the  national  spirit  of  the  native  population,  by  making 
them  celebrate  the  great  weekly  prayer  in  the  mosque  which  had 
originally  been  built  by  the  Mandingo  conqueror  Mansa  Mtisa, 
and  which  they  themselves  had  made  the  centre  of  their  estab- 
lishment in  the  town.  Even  in  previous  times  it  had  always  been 
the  centre  of  the  Mohammedan  quarter.  They  were  supported  in 
this  endeavor  by  the  precepts  of  Islam,  according  to  which  a  Mos- 
lim,  even  if  he  says  his  ordinary  prayers  at  home,  is  obliged,  when 
staying  in  the  town  and  not  prevented  by  disease,  to  say  his  Fri- 
day prayers  in  the  Jam'a. 

When  the  Fullan  conquered  the  place  they  purposely  increased 
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the  ruin  of  the  old  native  mosque  of  San-kor^,  which  is  situated  in 
the  northern  quarter,  and  afterward  prevented  its  being  repaired, 
till,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  especially  on  his 
visit  to  Hamda-Allahi  some  years  previously,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  had  been  allowed  to  repair  that  mosque  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. This  had  been  accomplished  at  the  cost  of  600  blocks  or 
nis  of  salt,  equal  to  about  £200. 

Besides  levying  this  tax  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general,  they 
also  devised  means  to  subject  to  a  particular  punishment  the  Arab 
part  of  the  population  who  had  especially  countenanced  the  sheildi 
in  his  opposition  against  their  order  to  drive  me  out,  by  making  a 
domiciliary  search  through  their  huts,  and  taking  away  some  sixty  • 
or  eighty  bales  or  sunnfye  of  tobacco,  an  article  which,  as  I  have 
stated  on  a  former  occasion,  forms  a  religioius  and  political  contra- 
band under  the  severe  and  austere  rule  of  the  Ftilbe  in  this  quar- 
ter. 

March  24tth.  This  was  the  day  on  which  the  sheikh  had  prom- 
ised to  bring  out  my  luggage,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  he 
came  empty-handed ;  and  again  he  had  much  to  say  about  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  Alkiittabu,  the  chief  Somki,  it  was  stated,  hav- 
ing been  called  from  A'riblnda  to  meet  his  liege  lord  at  Gh^rgo 
(pronounced  E^rgo)  with  fifteen  boats.  ^  But,  as  the  sequel  showed, 
this  was  a  mere  stratagem  of  that  crafty  chie^  who  intended  to 
make  an  unexpected  foray  upon  his  foes  the  Kfl-hek£kan,  in 
which  enterprise  he  was  perfectly  successfiil,  killing  about  a  doz- 
en of  that  already  greatly  reduced  tribe.  While  the  sheikh  boast- 
ed of  the  innumerable  host  which  his  friend  the  Tarki  chief  car- 
ried with  him,  I  was  greatly  amused  at  learning  frx)m  an  TJjaghen, 
who  had  come  to  pay  us  a  visit,  that  Alktittabu  had  only  300 
fighting  men  with  him  at  the  time.  I  also  observed  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  satisfaction  that  my  kindly  host  became  aware  of 
what  I  was  subjected  to  day  by  day ;  for,  while  on  a  visit  to  my 
tent,  one  of  the  flies  that  tormented  me  stung  him  so  severely  as 
to  draw  blood ;  and  I  then  showed  him  my  poor  horse,  which  was 
suffering  dreadftilly,  although  at  times  we  lighted  a  small  fire  in 
order  to  afford  him  some  relief 

During  my  stay  here,  I  had  become  better  acquainted  with  Sfdi  • 
Mohammed,  and  I  had  convinced  myself  that  he  was  a  straight- 
forward man,  although  certainly  not  very  friendly  disposed  to- 
ward Christians  in  general.    Next  morning,  therefore,  when  he 
and  the  sheikh  were  consulting  together,  I  complained  bitterly  of 
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their  breaking  their  word  so  repeatedly  and  putting  off  my  de- 
parture so  continually.  They  then  endeavored  to  soothe  my  dis- 
appointment, and,  as  they  were  going  into  the  town,  wanted  me 
to  go  along  with  them,  but  I  declined.  In  consequence  of  this 
remonstrance  they  sent  me  from  the  town  the  sheikh's  nephew, 
who  had  been  ill  for  several  days,  to  bear  me  company  and  to 
take  care  of  me,  and  this  was  a  great  treat  in  my  solitary  sita- 
ation,  as  I  had  nobody  to  speak  to.  However,  new  difficulties 
appeared  to  arise  with  regard  to  my  departure,  and,  during  the 
next  few  days,  I  received  several  curious  messages,  the  real  p^l^ 
port  of  which  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  El  Bdcay 
at  length  promised  that  I  should  only  have  to  wait  two  days  long- 
er, when  he  would  go  with  me  himself;  but  it  was  not  till  the 
very  last  day  in  March  that  he  returned  from  the  town  to  tihe 
camp,  and,  although  he  at  length  brought  my  luggage  with  him, 
my  real  departure  was  even  then  still  far  remote. 

During  this  time  I  had  especially  to  contend  against  the  in- 
trigues of  my  head  man  'All  el  A'geren,  who  seemed  to  find  tiie 
stay  in  Timbuktu  at  my  expense  (where  he  himself  was  quite  anfe 
and  well  off,  and  could  do  what  he  liked)  quite  pleasant  and  com- 
fortable. He  was  therefore  in  no  hurry  to  leave,  but  rather  tried 
every  means  in  his  power  to  counteract  my  endeavors  for  a  speedjr 
departure.  An  extraordinary  degree  of  patience  was  theiefbie 
necessary  on  my  part,  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  relief  from  the 
tediousness  of  my  stay  here  in  every  little  circumstance  that  broke 
the  uniform  tenor  of  my  monotonous  life. 

A  great  source  of  entertainment  to  me  were  the  young  sons  of 
my  protector,  Baba  A^hmed  and  Z6n  el  'Abidin,  who  were  con- 
tinually wrangling  about  all  sorts  of  articles,  whether  they  be- 
longed to  the  one  or  the  other ;  my  tent  and  my  horse  forming 
the  chief  objects  of  their  childish  dispute.  And  I  was  gready 
amused,  at  times,  at  the  younger  boy  placing  himself  at  the  en- 
trance of  my  tent,  and  protesting  that  it  was  Zdn  el  * Abidf n's  tent, 
and  preventing  his  elder  brother  fi^m  approaching  it.  The  plate 
opposite  gives  a  feir  idea  of  the  whole  life  of  this  desert  camp, 
with  its  liberty,  its  cheerfulness,  and  its  tediousness. 
•  Our  camp  also  afforded  me  at  times  some  other  amusement ;  for 
although  the  Tawarek  had  returned  to  their  usual  seats,  the 
Gwanln  were  still  kept  back  here  by  their  fear  of  the  K^-heki- 
kan,  and  they  occasionally  got  up  a  national  play,  which  caused 
a  little  diversion.    But  I  did  not  like  these  people  nearly  so  well 
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as  the  wild  Findsliagli ;  for,  having  become  degraded  by  being 
subjected  to  the  caprices  of  stronger  tribes,  they  have  almost  en- 
tirely lost  that  independent  spirit  which  is  so  prepossessing  in  the 
son  of  the  desert,  even  though  he  be  the  greatest  ruffian. 
.  One  afternoon  they  collected  round  my  tent  and  began  boast- 
ing of  what  they  had  done  for  me.  They  told  me  that  the  Fullan 
had  written  to  their  sheikh,  Weled  'Ab^ia,  accuang  the  Gwanfn 
that,  in  the  night  when  El  Bakay  was  bringing  me  back  to  Tim- 
buktu, they  had  been  fighting  against  them,  and,  among  other 
mischief,  had  killed  a  horse  belonging  to  them ;  and  that  their 
chief  had  answered  that  his  people  had  done  well  in  defending 
me,  and  that  nobody  should  hurt  me  after  I  had  once  succeeded 
in  placing  myself  under  the  sheikh's  protection.  And  this,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  self-same  chief  who  had  murdered  Major 
Laing ;  and  one  or  the  other  of  these  very  Gwanfn,  with  whom  I 
had  dealings  every  day,  were  perhaps  implicated  in  that  very 
murder.  I  was  thus  led  to  inquire  of  these  people  whether  there 
were  no  papers  remaining  of  that  imfortunate  traveler,  and  was 
told  that  they  were  all  scattered  or  made  away  with ;  but  I  learn- 
ed, to  my  great  surprise,  that  there  were  letters  for  myself  in  A'za- 
wad,  which  had  arrived  from  the  east;  and  although  these  people 
were  not  able,  or  did  not  feel  inclined,  to  give  me  full  information 
about  this  matter,  which  was  of  so  much  interest  to  myself,  the 
^t  proved  afterward  to  be  quite  true ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore I  got  possession  of  those  letters. 

Nature  now  looked  more  cheerftd;  and,  sSter  the  little  rain 
that  had  fallen,  spring  seemed  to  have  set  in  a  second  time,  and 
the  trees  were  putting  forth  young  leaves.  The  river  having  now 
laid  bare  a  considerable  tract  of  grassy  ground,  the  cattle  again 
found  their  wonted  pasture  of  rich  nourishing  "b^rgu"  on  its 
banks,  and  were  thus  able  to  furnish  their  masters  with  a  richer 
supply  of  mUk.  This  was  a  great  point  toward  hastening  my  de- 
parture, as  the  tdlamfd  (or  pupils  of  the  sheikh)  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  they  would  not  be  starved  on  the  road.  The  fSwjt  that 
the  tribes  which  we  had  to  pass  on  our  road  eastward  were  en- 
tirely without  milk,  which  forms  their  chief  support,  had  exer- 
cised some  influence  upon  them. 

Meanwhile  the  turbulent  state  of  the  country  grew  worse  and 
worse,  since  the  Awelimmiden  had  shown  such  signs  of  weakness ; 
and  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh  were  said  to  have  fallen  upon  the  tribe 
of  the  Tak^takayen  settled  in  A'riblnda,  and  to  have  killed  six  of 
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their  nnmber.  The  chie^  Somki,  also  made  at  the  same  time  a 
sanguinary  attack  upon  the  E^-hek£kan ;  and  the  state  of  feud 
and  hostility  among  the  Igwadaren  had  reached  an  extraordinaiy 
height,  for  besides  the  common  animosity  which  this  tribe  had  dis- 
played against  their  former  liege  lord,  Alkdttabu,  two  different 
fiactions  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  most  bloody  feud,  one 
of  them  being  led  by  ATdibi  and  W6ghdugu,  and  the  other  by 
Tdni,  to  whom  were  attached  the  greater  part  of  the  Tarabanasa 
and  the  Kdl-hekikan. 

Tliis  chie^  Tdni,  rendered  himself  particularly  odious  to  the 
sheikh's  party  by  keeping  back  a  considerable  amount  of  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Gwanln,  among  which  were  a  dozen  slaves, 
more  than  fifty  asses,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  sheep.  A  veiy 
noisy  assembly  was  held,  in  the  evening  of  the  Ist  of  April,  inside 
my  "  zcrfba,"  or  fence  of  thorny  bushes  with  which  I  had  fortified 
my  little  encampment,  in  front  of  my  tent.  All  the  Gwanfn  as- 
sembled round  my  fire,  and  proposed  various  measures  for  arrang- 
ing their  affairs  and  for  subduing  the  obstinate  old  T^ni.  One 
speaker  was  particularly  distinguished  by  the  cleverness  of  his 
address  and  his  droll  expressions,  although  I  thought  the  latter 
rather  too  funny  for  a  serious  consultation.  However,  this  man 
was  not  a  Berbushi,  but  an  I'do  *Alf,  and  therefore  could  not  pre- 
sent a  fair  specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  this  tribe. 

This  same  chief,  Tdni,  was  also  the  cause  of  some  anxiety  to 
myself,  as  it  was  he  who,  as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  a  young  man,  was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  Mungo  Park ;  and 
I  was  therefore  rather  afraid  that  he  might  take  an  opportunity 
of  rt>vonging  himself  upon  me.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
munlorous  assault  upon  Major  Laing  in  Wadi  Ahdnnet,  the  Tawa- 
rek  wore  partly  instigated  by  a  feeling  of  revenge  for  the  heavy 
loss  inflicted  \ipon  them  by  Mungo  Park  in  his  voyage  down  the 
Niger.  At  this  very  moment  the  dreaded  chie^  with  part  of  his 
people,  was  here  in  the  neighborhood,  and  caused  great  anxiety 
to  ^liui,  a  younger  brother  of  Woghdugu,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  the 
TiiraKiniisa,  who  had  come  on  a  ^-isit  to  the  sheikh.  Our  fiight- 
enixl  friend,  in  consequence,  was  rambling  about  the  whole  day 
on  the  fine  black  horse  which  my  host  had  made  me  a  present  o£ 
in  order  to  spy  out  the  movements  of  his  enemy.  He  even  want- 
ed mo  to  exchange  my  horse  for  two  camels,  in  order  that  he  might 
make  his  oseaj>e. 

This  man,  who  was  an  amiable  and  intelligent  sort  of  person. 
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gave  me  a  fair  specimen  of  what  trouble  I  should  have  in  making 
my  way  through  those  numerous  tribes  of  Tawarek  along  the 
river ;  for,  when  he  begged  a  present  from  me,  I  thought  a  com- 
mon blue  shirt,  or  "  rishaba,"  of  which  kind  I  had  prepared  about 
a  dozen,  quite  sufficient  for  him,  as  I  had  had  no  dealings  whatever 
with  him,  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  him ;  but  he  returned 
it  to  me  with  the  greatest  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his  dignity. 

My  supplies  at  this  time  were  greatly  reduced,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  a  small  amount  of  shells  I  was  obliged  to  sell  a  broken  mus- 
ket belonging  to  me. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  I  was  extremely  glad  when,  in 
the  evening  of  the  3d  of  April,  the  provision  bags  of  the  sheikh, 
of  which  I  was  assured  the  half  was  destined  for  my  own  use, 
were  brought  out  of  the  town.  But,  nevertheless,  the  final  ar- 
rangements for  my  departure  were  by  no  means  settled,  and  the 
following  day  every  thing  seemed  again  more  uncertain  than 
ever,  the  kadhi,  Weled  F'aamme,  having  arrived  with  another 
body  of  sixty  armed  men,  and  with  fresh  orders  to  levy  contribu- 
tions of  money  upon  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  make  them  feel 
the  superiority  of  the  ruler  of  Hamda- Allahi.  At  the  same  time 
the  people  from  Tawat  set  all  sorts  of  intrigues  afoot,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  sheikh  from  leaving  the  town,  being  afraid  that  in  his 
absence  they  should  be  exposed  to  continual  vexation  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  tribe ;  for  although  the  Sheikho  A'hmedu,  in  send- 
ing presents  to  Timbuktu,  had  not  neglected  El  Bakay,  yet  he 
had  shown  his  preference  for  Hammadi,  the  rival  of  the  latter, 
in  so  decided  a  manner,  that  my  friend  could  not  expect  that  in 
leaving  the  town  his  interests  would  be  respected  ;*  and  I  had  to 
employ  the  whole  of  my  influence  with  the  sheikh  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  changing  his  plan. 

But,  gradually,  every  thing  that  my  host  was  to  take  with  him 
on  such  a  journey,  consisting  of  books  and  provisions,  was  brought 
from  the  town,  so  that  it  really  looked  as  if  El  Bakay  was  to  go 
himself  His  horses  had  been  brought  from  Kabara  on  the  9th, 
and  several  people,  who  were  to  accompany  us  on  our  journey 
eastward,  having  joined  us  the  following  day,  the  sheikh  himself 
arrived  on  the  11th,  and  our  encampment  became  full  of  bustle. 
My  own  little  camping-ground  also  was  now  enlivened  with  all 
my  people,  who  had  come  to  join  me ;  and  my  small  store  of 

♦  The  present  sent  by  the  Sheikho  Aiimcda  consisted  of  800  measures  cf  com 
to  £1  Bakav,  and  as  much  to  Hammadi,  besides  ten  slaves  to  the  latter. 

Vol.  ill.— C  c 
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books,  which  had  been  brought  from  the  town,  enabled  me  to  give 
more  variety  to  my  entertainment. 

A  rather  disagreeable  incident  now  occurred.  The  Zoghoran 
officer,  the  companion  of  Fdrreji,  had  came  out  on  some  errand, 
while  I  wa3  staying  with  the  three  brothers  in  the  large  tent, 
which  had  been  erected  for  Sidi  Mohammed.  I  wanted  to  leave, 
but  Bakay  begged  me  to  stay.  I  therefore  remained  a  short  time, 
but  became  so  disgusted  with  the  insulting  language  of  the  Zog- 
horan, that  I  soon  left  abruptly,  although  his  remarks  had  more 
direct  reference  to  the  French,  or  rather  the  French  and  half- 
caste  traders  on  the  Senegal,  than  to  the  English  or  any  other 
European  nation.  lie  spoke  of  the  Christians  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner,  describing  them  as  sitting  like  women  in  the 
bottom  of  their  steam-boats,  and  doing  nothing  but  eating  raw 
eggs :  concluding  with  the  paradoxical  statement,  which  is  not 
very  flattering  to  Europeans,  that  the  idolatrous  Bambara  were 
far  better  people,  and  much  farther  advanced  in  civilization  than 
the  Christians.  It  is  singular  how  the  idea  that  the  Europeans 
are  fond  of  raw  eggs  (a  most  disgusting  article  to  a  Mohamme- 
dan), as  already  proved  by  the  experience  of  Mungo  Park,  has 
spread  over  the  whole  of  Negroland,  and  it  can  only  be  partially 
explained  by  the  great  predilection  which  the  French  have  for 
boiled  eggs. 

Altogether  my  situation  required  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
forbearance,  for  A'lawate  also  troubled  me  again  with  his  begging 
propensities.  But  when  he  came  himself  to  take  leave  ofcie,! 
told  him  the  time  for  presents  was  now  past ;  whereupon  he  said, 
that  he  was  aware  that  if  I  wanted  to  give  I  gave,  meaning  that 
it  was  only  the  want  of  good- will  that  made  me  not  comply  with 
his  wish.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  given  him  a  great  many  pres- 
ents against  my  own  inclination.  He  owned  that  he  had  driven 
a  rather  hard  bargain  with  me,  but,  when  he  wanted  me  to  ac- 
knowledge at  least  that  he  had  done  me  no  personal  harm,  I  told 
him  that  the  reason  was  rather  his  want  of  power  than  his  want 
of  inclination,  and  that,  although  I  had  nothing  to  object  to  him 
in  other  respects,  I  should  not  like  to  trust  myself  in  his  hands 
alone  in  the  wilderness. 

The  difficulties  which  a  place  like  Timbuktu  presents  to  a  free 
commercial  intercourse  with  Europeans  are  very  great.  For  while 
the  remarkable  situation  of  the  town,  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  and 
on  the  border  of  various  races,  in  the  present  degenerated  condi- 
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tion  of  the  native  kingdoms,  makes  a  strong  government  very 
difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  its  distance  from  either  the  west 
coast  or  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  is  very  considerable.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  great  importance  of  its  situation  at  the  north- 
em  curve  or  elbow  of  that  majestic  river,  which,  in  an  immense 
sweep  encompasses  the  whole  southern  half  of  North-Central  Af- 
rica, including  countries  densely  populated  and  of  the  greatest 
productive  capabilities,  renders  it  most  desirable  to  open  it  to 
European  commerce,  while  the  river  itself  affijrds  immense  fiacil- 
ities  for  such  a  purpose.  For,  although  the  town  is  nearer  to  the 
French  settlements  in  Algeria  on  the  one  side,  and  those  on  the 
Senegal  on  the  other,  yet  it  is  separated  from  the  former  by  a  tract 
of  frightful  desert,  while  between  it  and  the  Senegal  lies  an  ele- 
vated tract  of  country,  nay,  along  the  nearest  road  a  mountain 
chain  extends  of  tolerable  height.  Farther:  we  have  here  a  fam- 
ily which,  long  before  the  French  commenced  their  conquest  of 
Algeria,  exhibited  their  friendly  feelings  toward  the  English  in 
an  unquestionable  manner,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  most 
distinguished  member  of  this  family  is  most  anxious  to  open  free 
intercourse  with  the  English.  Even  in  the  event  of  the  greatest 
success  of  the  French  policy  in  Africa,  they  will  never  eflFect  the 
conquest  of  this  region.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  liberal  govern- 
ment were  secured  to  Timbuktu,  by  establishing  a  ruler  independ- 
ent of  the  Fulbe  of  Hamda-Allahi,  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
all  intercourse  with  Europeans,  whether  French  or  English,  an 
immense  field  might  be  opened  to  European  commerce,  and  thus 
the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  world  might  again  be  subjected  to  a 
wholesome  organization.  The  sequel  of  my  narrative  will  show 
how,  under  the  protection  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  I  endeavored 
to  open  the  track  along  the  Niger. 


CHAPTER  LXXni. 

ABORTIVE  ATTEMPT  AT  DEPARTUBE  FROM  TIMBU'KTU, 

I  HAD  been  obliged  to  leave  the  town  on  the  17th  of  March,  in 
consequence  of  the  brothers  of  the  sheikh  having  deemed  such  a 
step  essential  for  the  security  of  the  town,  and  advantageous  to 
their  own  personal  interest.  Since  that  time  my  departure  had 
been  earnestly  discussed  almost  daily,  but,  nevertheless,  amid  in- 
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finite  delays  and  procrastinations,  the  19th  of  April  had  arrived 
before  we  at  length  set  out  from  our  encampment,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  remarkable  and  highly-indented  creek  of  Bose-bango. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  day,  my  excellent  friend 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  could  not  even  then  overcome  his  habitual 
custom  of  taking  matters  easy.  He  slept  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
morning,  while  his  pupils  were  disputmg  with  the  owners  of  the 
camels  which  had  been  hired  for  the  journey,  and  who  would  not 
stir.  At  length  my  friend  got  up,  and  our  sluggish  caravan  left 
the  encampment.  There  were,  besides  our  own  camels,  a  good 
many  asses  belonging  to  the  Gwanin,  and  laden  with  cotton  strips. 
It  was  past  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  sun  had  already  become  very- 
troublesome,  when  we  left  the  camp.  The  chief  was  so  extremely 
fond  of  his  wife  and  children,  that  it  was  an  affair  of  some  impor- 
tance to  take  leave  of  them.  I  myself  had  become  sincerely  at- 
tached to  his  little  boys,  especially  the  youngest  one,  Z6n  el  *Abi- 
din,  who,  I  am  led  to  hope,  will  remember  his  friend  ' Abd  el  Ke- 
rim ;  but,  notwithstanding  my  discontent  at  my  protectors  want 
of  energy,  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him,  and,  when  he  asked  me 
whether  he  had  now  deceived  me  or  kept  his  word,  I  could  not 
but  praise  his  conduct,  although  I  told  him  that  I  must  first  see 
the  end  of  it.  He  smiled,  and  turning  to  his  companion,  the  old 
Haiballah  (Ilabfb  Allah),  who  had  come  from  A'zawad  to  spend 
some  time  in  his  company,  asked  him  whether  I  was  not  too  mis- 
trustful ;  but  the  event  unluckily  proved  that  I  was  not. 

The  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bose-bango  is  extremely 
rich,  but,  as  we  advanced,  gradually  the  trees  ceased,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  kalgo,  the  bush  so  often  mentioned  by  me  in  Ilausa, 
and  which  here  begins  to  be  very  common.  I  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  my  expectation  of  making  a  good  day's  march,  for,  aft- 
er proceeding  a  little  more  than  three  miles,  I  saw  my  tent,  which 
had  gone  in  advance,  pitched  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  encamp- 
ment of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ergageda.  Here  we 
staid  the  remainder  of  the  day,  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  these 
people,  who  had  to  pay  dearly  for  the  honor  of  such  a  visit;  for 
the  pupils  of  my  friend,  who  had  capital  appetites,  required  a  great 
deal  of  substantial  nourishment  to  satisfy  their  cravings,  and,  be- 
sides a  dozen  dishes  of  rice,  and  a  great  quantity  of  milk,  two  oxen 
had  to  be  slaughtered  by  our  hosts.  These  Arabs,  who  formed 
here  an  encampment  of  about  twenty-five  spacious  tents,  made  of 
sheepskins  or  farrwel,  have  no  camels,  and  possess  only  a  few 
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COW3,  their  principal  herda  being  sheep  and  goats,  besides  a  large 
number  of  asses.  They  have  been  settled  in  this  district,  near  the 
river,  since  the  time  when  Sidi  Mukhtar,  the  elder  brother  of  El 
Bakiiy,  established  himself  in  Timbuktu,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
1832. 

Although  I  should  have  liked  much  better  to  have  made  at 
once  a  fair  start  on  our  journey,  I  was  glad  that  we  had  at  least 
set  out  at  all,  and,  lying  down  in  the  shade  of  a  small  kalgo-tree, 
I  indulged  in  the  hope  that  in  a  period  of  from  forty  to  fifty  days 
I  might  reach  Sokoto ;  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances which  were  gathering  to  frustrate  my  hopes. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  richly  clothed  with  siwak,  or  'irak 
{Cappark  sfjdata)^  and  is  greatly  infested  with  lions,  for  which  rea- 
son we  were  obliged  to  surround  our  camping-ground  with  a  thick 
fence,  or  zeriba ;  and  the  encampment  of  the  sheikh,  for  whom  an 
immense  leathern  tent  had  been  pitched,  with  liis  companions, 
horses,  and  camels,  together  with  the  large  fires,  presented  a  very 
imposing  appearance.  I  was  told  that  the  lion  hereabout  has  no 
mane,  or,  at  least,  a  very  small  one,  like  the  lion  of  A'sben. 

Thursday^  Apyril  20th.  The  first  part  of  this  day's  march  led 
through  a  flat  country,  which  some  time  before  had  been  entirely 
inundated.  Even  at  present,  not  only  on  the  south  side  of  the 
path,  toward  the  river,  were  extensive  inundations  to  be  seen,  but 
<jn  the  left,  or  north  side,  a  large  open  sheet  spread  out  Having 
passed  numbers  of  Tawarek,  who  were  shifting  their  tenis,  as  well 
as  two  miserable-looking  encampments  of  the  Sh^mman-A'mmas, 
whose  movements  afforded  some  proofs  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  we  ascended  the  higher  sandy  bank,  where  I  first  ob- 
served the  poisonous  euphorbia^  called  here  "  abari  e'  sebiiwa,,"  or 
"  taboru,"  which  generally  grows  in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  espe- 
cially in  that  of  acacias,  and  is  said  frequently  to  cause  the  death 
of  the  lion,  from  which  circumstance  its  name  is  derived.  Pursu- 
ing our  easterly  course,  and  keeping  along  the  sandy  bank,  with 
a  deep  marshy  ground  on  our  right,  we  then  reached  a  group  of 
two  encampments,  one  belonging  to  the  I'denan,  and  the  other  to 
the  Shdmman-A'mmas,  and  here  halted  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day.  Both  the  above-mentioned  tribes  are  of  a  degraded 
character;  and  the  women  were  any  thing  but  decent  and  re- 
spectable in  their  behavior. 

Having  here  decided  that  it  was  better  to  go  ourselves  and  fetcli 
the  rest  of  our  party  whom  we  had  sent  in  advance  from  B6fle- 
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bango,  instead  of  dispatching  a  messenger  for  them,  although  the 
place  lay  entirely  out  of  our  route,  we  started  late  in  the  after- 
noon, leaving  our  camels  and  baggage  behind.  Returning  for  the 
first  mile  and  a  half  almost  along  the  same  road  we  had-  come, 
then  passing  the  site  of  a  former  encampment  of  the  two  chiefe 
named  Mushtaba  and  Rimiman,  whom  I  have  mentioned  before, 
we  entered  the  swampy  ground  to  the  south  along  a  narrow  neck 
of  land  thickly  overgrown  with  diim  palms  and  brushwood,  and 
thus  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the  lion.  In  the  clear  light  of 
the  evening,  encompassed  as  the  scenery  was  on  either  side,  by 
high  sandy  downs  toward  the  south  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and 
by  a  green  grassy  ground  with  a  channel-like  sheet  of  water  on 
the  other,  it  exhibited  a  very  interesting  spectacle  highly  charac- 
teristic of  this  peculiar  watery  region. 

Having  kept  along  this  neck  of  land,  which  is  called  Temaha- 
r6t,  for  about  two  miles,  and  reached  its  terminating  point,  we  had 
to  cross  a  part  of  the  swamp  itself  which  separates  this  rising 
ground  from  the  downs  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  which  less 
than  a  month  previously  had  been  impassable,  while  at  present 
the  sheet  of  water  was  interrupted,  and  was  only  from  three  to 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  depth  at  the  deepest  part.  We  then 
reached  the  downs,  and  here  again  turned  westward,  having  the 
low  swampy  ground  on  our  right  and  an  open  branch  of  the  riv- 
er on  our  left. 

This  whole  tract  of  country  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  and 
presents  a  very  different  spectacle  at  various  seasons  of  the  year. 
During  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  only  the  loftiest  downs 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water  like  separate  islands,  and  are 
only  accessible  by  boats  during  the  summer;  while  the  low 
swampy  grounds,  laid  bare  and  fertilized  by  the  retiring  waters, 
afford  excellent  pastures  to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle.  Even  at 
present,  while  the  sun  was  setting,  the  whole  tract  through  which 
we  were  proceeding  along  the  downs  was  enveloped  in  dense 
clouds  of  dust,  raised  by  the  numerous  herds  of  the  Kfl-n-No- 
kiinder,  who  were  returning  to  their  encampment  Here  we  were 
most  joyfully  received  by  the  followers  of  the  sheikh,  who  had 
been  waiting  already  several  days  for  us,  and  I  received  especially 
a  most  cordial  welcome  from  my  young  friend  Mohammed  ben 
Khottar,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  whom  I  esteemed  greatly  on  ac- 
count of  his  intelligent  and  chivalrous  character.  He  informed 
me  how  anxious  they  had  been  on  my  account,  owing  to  our  con- 
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tinued  delay.  Having  brought  no  tent  with  me,  a  large  leathern 
one  was  pitched,  and  I  was  hospitably  treated  with  milk  and  rice. 

The  Kdl-n-Nokiinder  are  a  division  of  the  numerous  tribe  of 
the  I'denan,  and  although  in  a  political  respect  they  do  not  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  full  liberty  and  nobility,  yet,  protected  by  the 
Kunta,  and  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  in  particular,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  retaining  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  cattle.  All 
of  them  are  tolba,  that  is  to  say,  students ;  and  they  are  all  able  to 
read.  Some  of  them  can  even  write,  although  tiie  I'denan  can 
not  now  boast  of  men  distinguished  for  great  learning  as  they 
could  in  former  times. 

■All  these  people  who  come  under  the  category  of  tolba  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  fair  complexion,  and  do  not  possess  the  mus- 
cular frame  common  among  the  free  I'm6shagh.  Their  fair  com- 
plexion is  the  more  conspicuous,  as  the  men,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, wear  white  shirts  and  white  turbans.  All  of  them  took 
a  great  interest  in  me,  and  looked  with  extreme  curiosity  upon 
the  few  European  articles  which  I  had  with  me  at  the  time.  Aft- 
er some  little  delay  the  next  morning  we  left  the  place,  and  at 
that  time  I  little  fancied  that  I  was  soon  to  visit  this  spot  again. 
It  is  called  Emesse,  or  Naikkaba  el  kebira,  the  great  (sandy)  down. 

Having  this  time  excellent  guides  with  us  who  knew  the  diffi- 
cult ground  thoroughly,  after  leaving  the  sandy  downs  we  struck 
right  across  the  swampy  meadow  grounds,  so  that  we  reached  our 
encampment  on  the  other  side  of  Amal^Ue  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  on  our  out-journey,  while  by  continual  windings  we  almost 
entirely  avoided  the  swamps ;  but,  without  a  good  guide,  no  one 
can  enter  these  low  lands,  which  constitute  a  very  remarkable  feat- 
ure in  the  character  of  the  river.  One  of  the  K(fl-n-Nokunder,  of 
the  name  of  Ayoba,  whom  I  had  occasionally  seen  in  the  town, 
and  who  was  not  less  distinguished  by  his  loquacity  than  by  his 
activity,  here  received  a  small  present  from  me,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  I'dcnan,  who,  during  my  absence,  had  treated  my  people 
hospitably. 

Starting  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  about  eight  miles,  at 
first  through  a  low  swampy  country,  afterward  through  a  sandy 
wilderness  with  an  undulating  surfiace  and  with  high  sandy  downs 
toward  the  river,  we  reached  an  encampment  of  K^l-iilli,  the  same 
people  who  had  repeatedly  protected  me  during  my  stay  in  the 
town,  and,  on  firing  a  few  shots,  we  were  received  by  our  friends 
with  the  warlike  demonstration  of  a  loud  beating  of  their  shields. 
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The  hospitable  treatment  which  they  exhibited  toward  us  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  really  filled  me  with  pity  on  their  account, 
for,  having  no  rice  or  milk,  they  slaughtered  not  less  than  three 
oxen  and  twenty  goats,  in  order  to  feast  our  numerous  and  him- 
gry  party,  and  make  a  holiday  for  themselves.  Thus,  having  ar- 
rived after  sunset,  great  part  of  the  night  was  spent  in  reveling, 
and  the  encampment,  with  the  many  fir^s,  the  numbers  of  people, 
horses,  and  beasts  of  burden,  in  the  midst  of  the  trees,  formed  a 
highly  interesting  scene. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  received  a  visit  from  my  protect- 
or. I  had  promised  him  another  handsome  present  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  fairly  entered  with  me  upon  my  home-journey,  and 
he  ilow  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  I  informed  him  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  richly  ornamented  pistols,  which  I  had  kept  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion :  but  instead  of  at  once  taking  possession 
of  them,  he  requested  me  to  keep  them  for  him  till  another  time ; 
for  he  himself  was  no  doubt  fully  aware  that  our  journey  was  not 
yet  fairly  begun ;  and  its  abortive  character  became  fully  apparent 
the  following  day,  when,  after  a  march  of  less  than  seven  miles, 
we  encamped  near  the  tents  of  Tcni,  or  E'  Teni,  the  first  chief  of 
the  Tarabanasa. 

The  locality,  which  is  called  Tcns-arori,  was  of  so  swampy  a 
character  that  we  looked  for  some  time  in  vain  for  a  tolerably  dry 
spot  to  pitch  our  tents,  and  it  had  a  most  unfavorable  effect  upon 
my  health.  Ilere  we  remained  this  and  the  two  following  days : 
and  it  became  evident  that  as  this  chief  persisted  in  his  disobe- 
dience to  his  liege  lord  Alkiittabu,  the  other  more  powerful  chief, 
A'khbi,  whose  mutinous  behavior  had  been  the  chief  reason  of 
the  former  not  coming  to  Timbuktu,  would  certainly  follow  his 
example.  The  fact  was,  that,  irritated  against  their  superior  chief, 
or  more  probably  treating  him  with  contempt  on  account  of  his 
youth  and  want  of  energy,  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  E'  Ka- 
begha,  they  had  fallen  upon  his  mercenaries,  especially  the  Shum- 
man- A'mmas,  and  deprived  them  of  their  whole  stock  of  cattle. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  saw  these  more  easterly  Tawarek 
in  their  own  territory ;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  their  su- 
perior bearing  in  comparison  with  the  Tadem^kket  and  I'regena- 
ten,  both  in  their  countenance  and  in  their  dress.  They  were  also 
richly  ornamented  with  small  metal  boxes,  made  very  neatly,  and 
consisting  of  tin  and  copper :  but  it  was  in  vain  that  I  endeavored 
to  obtain  some  of  them  as  a  curiosity.     They  wore  also  a  rich  pro- 
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fusion  of  white  rings,  which  are  made  of  the  bones  of  that  very 
remarkable  animal  the  "  ayu,"  or  Manaius^  which  seems  to  be  not 
less  frequent  in  the  western  than  in  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Ni- 
ger. As  a  token  of  their  nobility  and  liberty  all  of  them  carried 
iron  spears  and  swords,  the  degraded  tribes  not  being  allowed  to 
make  use  of  these  manly  weapons. 

The  encampment  consisted  of  about  thirty  leathern  tents,  of 
great  size ;  and,  besides  the  Tarabanasa,  a  party  of  tlie  K<Sl-hekf- 
kan  of  Zfllikay  were  encamped.  This  was  a  less  favorable  cir- 
cumstance ;  for,  while  as  yet  I  had  been  always  on  the  best  foot- 
ing with  these  Tawarck,  the  latter  proved  rather  troublesome: 
and  I  got  involved  in  a  religious  dispute  with  one  of  their  chiefe 
named  Ayiib,  or  Sinnefel,  against  my  inclination,  which  might 
have  done  me  some  harm.  On  his  asking  me  why  we  did  not 
pray  in  the  same  manner  as  themselves,  I  replied  that  our  God 
did  not  live  in  the  east,  but  was  every  where,  and  that  therefore 
we  had  no  occasion  to  offer  up  our  prayers  in  that  direction. 
This  answer  appeared  to  satisfy  him ;  but  he  affected  to  be  horri- 
fied when  he  heard  that  we  did  not  practice  circumcision,  and  en- 
deavored to  excite  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the  whole  camp  against 
me.  I,  however,  succeeded  in  partly  effacing  the  bad  impression 
thus  cxiuscd,  by  making  use  of  a  Biblical  expression,  and  observ- 
ing that  we  circumcised  our  hearts,  and  not  any  other  part  of  our 
body,  having  expressly  abolished  that  rite,  as  it  appeared  to  us  to 
be  an  emblem  of  the  Jewish  creed. 

I  also  told  them  that  if  they  thought  that  circumcision  was  a 
privilege  and  an  emblem  of  Islam  they  were  greatly  mistaken,  as 
many  of  the  pagan  tribes  around  them,  whom  they  treated  with 
so  much  contempt,  practiced  this  rite.  This  latter  observation 
especially  made  a  great  impression  upon  them ;  and  they  did  not 
fail  to  remark  that  I  always  knew  how  to  parry  any  attack  made 
against  my  creed.  But,  in  other  respects,  I  was  very  cautious  in 
avoiding  any  dispute,  and  I  was  extremely  lucky  in  not  having 
any  thing  to  do  Tvath  an  arrogant  relative  of  the  sheikh,  of  the 
name  of  'Abd  e'  Rahman  Weled  Sid,  who  had  lately  come  from 
A'zawad  to  stay  some  time  with  his  uncle,  and  obtain  from  him 
some  present. 

With  the  small  present  which  I  made  to  each  of  the  Tarabana- 
sa I  got  on  very  well  with  them ;  but  as  for  their  women,  who, 
as  was  always  the  case  at  these  encampments,  came  in  the  evening 
to  have  a  look  at  me,  and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  small  present,  I 
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left  them  without  the  least  acknowledgment.  Among  the  whole 
tribe  I  did  not  observe  one  distinguished  in  any  manner  by  her 
beauty  or  becoming  manners. 

The  chief  behaved  so  inhospitably  that  my  companions  were 
almost  starved  to  death,  and  I  had  to  treat  several  of  them ;  but, 
in  acknowledgment,  I  received  some  useful  infonnation.* 

Tuesday^  April  2oth.  At  length  we  left  this  uncomfortable  and 
unhealthy  camping-ground,  and  had  some  difficulty  in  turning 
round  the  swamp  which  is  here  formed,  and  farther  on  in  trav- 
ersing a  dense  forest  which  almost  precluded  any  progress.  Hav- 
ing then  passed  along  a  rising  sandy  ground,  we  had  again  to 
cross  a  most  difficult  swampy  tract,  overgrown  with  dense  forest, 
which  at  times  obliged  us  to  ascend  the  high  sandy  downs  that 
bordered  the  great  river  on  our  right,  and  afforded  a  splendid 
view  over  the  surrounding  scenery. 

Gradually  we  emerged  from  the  dense  forest  upon  the  green 
border  of  a-  backwater  which  stretched  out  behind  the  sandy 
downs,  which  were  enlivened  by  cattle.  Marching  along  this 
low  verdant  ground,  we  reached  a  place  called  Taiitilt  at  eleven 
o'clock.  Uerc  Woghda,  the  father-in-law  of  Woghdugu,  had  just 
pitched  his  tents,  and  part  of  his  luggage  was,  at  the  moment  of 
our  arrival,  being  carried  over  from  the  island  of  Kora^  where  the 
chief  Saul  had  encamped,  and  the  shores  of  which  were  enlivened 
by  numerous  herds  of  homed  cattle. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  mode  of  life  adopted  by  these  southern 
sections  of  the  mysterious,  veiled  rovers  of  the  desert  Totally 
metamorphosed  as  they  are  by  the  character  of  the  new  region  of 
which  they  have  taken  possession,  they  wander  about  and  remove 
*  A  complete  list  of  all  the  tribes  and  sections  of  the  I'moshaf^h  or  Tawirek 
will  be  given  in  Appendix  XI.  Here  I  will  communicate  the  family  relations  of 
those  chiefs  of  the  Igwddaren,  which  are  of  importance  for  understanding  clearlj 
the.  political  state  of  things  in  this  part  of  the  Niger,  and  which  may  be  of  some  use 
to  any  future  expedition.  First,  Alchbi,  the  principal  chief  of  this  tribe,  is  a  son 
of  Salem,  son  of  Hemmc,  son  of  Akh^um.  His  rival  is  Sadaktu,  the  nephew  of 
Simsim,  who  is  a  son  of  El  A'mmer  (the  name  of  Sadaktu's  father  I  do  not  know), 
son  of  Walaswarislar,  son  of  Akhe'um.  Associated  with  Althbi  is  El  Woghdugu, 
a  chief  of  a  section  of  the  Tarabanasa,  a  very  chivalrous  man,  and  a  great  friend  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bak^y,  and  son  of  E'g  el  Henne,  son  of  Mansiir ;  El  Woghdugu*s 
brothei-s  are  Mini,  Mohammed,  Anfti,  and  Lubdd.  Another  chief  of  the  Taraba- 
niisa,  and  a  deadly  enemy  of  El  Woghdugu,  although  allied  with  A'khbi,  is  E*  Te'ni, 
son  of  Agante,  son  of  Khiiwi,  son  of  Mansilr,  son  of  Ag  c'  Sa'ade,  son  of  Aw^ha. 
E'  Teni*s  sons  are :  Umbilngc,  Imb^ke  or  Baba,  Asatil,  and  Inndsara ;  sons  of  a 
brother  of  E'  Teni  are :  Babaye  and  Bubdkkeri.  Another  great  man  related  to  E' 
Tdni  is  U'gast,  son  of  Sh<Jt,  son  of  Khawi. 
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their  encampments  from  one  island  to  the  other,  and  from  one 
shore  to  the  other,  swimming  their  cattle  across  the  river.  They 
have  almost  renounced  the  use  of  the  camel,  that  hardy  animal 
which  afforded  their  only  means  of  existence  in  those  desert  re- 
gions which  had  formerly  been  their  home. 

It  was  a  highly  interesting  camping-ground.  This  branch  of 
the  river,  which  was  about  two  hundred  yards  broad,  and  at  pres- 
ent from  six  to  eight  feet  deep,  was  enlivened  by  several  boats, 
together  with  a  good  nimiber  pf  cattle,  apparently  rather  averse 
to  entering  the  water,  which  in  summer  usually  dries  up ;  the 
Tawdrek  busily  arranging  their  little  property  and  pitching  their 
tents,  or  erecting  their  little  booth-like  huts  of  matting ;  then  be- 
hind us  the  dense  forest,  closely  enveloped  by  climbing  plants. 
The  principal  branch  of  the  river  is  from  two  to  three  miles  dis- 
tant. 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  when  the  cheerftJ  little  Woghda  start- 
ed from  his  tent  with  a  sudden  bound  worthy  of  a  public  exhibi- 
tion, in  order  to  receive  his  friend  the  Sheikh  cl  Bakay.  We 
encamped  in  the  shade  of  the  large  trees,  close  to  the  border  of 
the  water,  where  we  were  soon  visited  by  several  Songhay  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  a  small  hamlet  on  the  island  of  K6ra,  where  they 
cultivate  tobacco.  This  article  constituted  in  former  times  the 
chief  branch  of  cultivation  all  along  the  river,  but  at  present,  since 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Fiilbe,  it  has  become  a  contra- 
band article,  so  that  the  people  from  Timbuktu  come  stealthily 
hither  in  order  to  buy  from  these  people  their  produce  with  cot- 
ton strips  or  tari. 

ThLs  chief,  Woghda,  had  been  present,  when  quite  a  boy,  at  the 
attack  which  the  Igwadaren  at  E'gedesh  made  upon  Mungo  Park, 
whom  all  the  old  men  along  the  river  know  very  well,  from  his 
large  strange-looking  boat,  with  his  white  sail,  his  long  coat,  his 
straw  hat,  and  large  gloves.  He  had  stopped  at  Bamba  in  order 
to  buy  fowls,  of  which  he  appears  to  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a 
supply  at  every  large  place  along  the  river.  W6ghda  farther  as- 
serted that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Tawdrek  killed  two  of 
the  Christians  in  the  boat ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mistake,  as  it 
appears  evident  that  two  of  the  four  valiant  men  who,  solitary  and 
abandoned,  in  their  boat,  like  a  little  fortress,  navigated  this  river 
for  so  many  hundred  miles  in  the  midst  of  these  hostile  tribes, 
were  killed  much  lower  down. 

The  people  have  plenty  of  asses,  and  a  sword-blade  of  the  com- 
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monest  German  or  Solingen  manufacture  fetches  every  where  two 
of  these  animals,  which  are  sokl  for  at  least  6000  shells  each  in  the 
town.  But  the  more  conscientious  Arabs  do  not  trade  with  the 
Tawarek,  whose  property  they  well  know,  for  the  greatest  part,  to 
be  "haram,"  or  forbidden,  because  taken  by  violent  means. 

It  had  been  announced  that  we  were  to  start  in  the  aflernoon, 
but  there  was  no  reason  for  hurrying  our  departure,  and  we  quiet- 
ly encamped  here  for  the  night,  when  we  were  visited  by  a  great 
number  of  the  Welad  Moliik,  who^e  encampment  was  at  no  great 
cUstance  from  ours.  They  were  short,  thick-set  men,  with  fair 
complexions  and  expressive  prepossessing  features,  but  some  of 
them  were  suflcring  dreadfully  from  a  disgusting  disease,  which 
they  attributed  to  the  bad  quality  of  the  water.  One  or  two  of 
them,  at  least,  had  their  nose  and  part  of  their  face  entirely  eaten 
away  by  cancers,  and  formed  altogether  a  horrible  spectacle. 

Much  more  agreeable  was  a  visit  which  I  received  from  the 
Tawarek  chief  Saul,  the  leader  of  the  K($l-Tamulait,  a  very  stately 
personage,  who  remained  the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  us, 
engaged  in  animated  conversation  with  the  sheikh.  The  follow- 
ing morning,  while  we  were  arranging  our  luggage,  he  and  an- 
other chief  of  the  name  of  Khasib  came  to  pay  me  their  compli- 
ments, and  sat  for  a  long  time  near  me  in  order  to  observe  my 
habits. 

At  length  we  were  again  on  our  march,  following  the  windings 
of  the  river,  which  at  times  spread  out  to  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  but 
at  others  became  hid  behind  sandy  downs.  On  our  left  we  had  a 
well-wooded  country,  now  and  then  changing  into  a  low  swampy 
ground,  and  cnHvened  by  guinea-fowls.  In  this  place  we  met  a 
fine  tall  Tarki,  mounted  upon  one  of  the  highest  *'  mchara"  I  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  Woghdugu,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  southern 
Tawarek,  Awclfmmiden,  Igwadaren,  and  Tademekket  taken  to- 
gether, and  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay. 
He  was  a  fine,  tall,  broad-shouldered  man,  of  six  feet  four  or  five 
inches,  and  evidently  possessing  immense  muscular  strength,  al- 
though he  was  by  no  means  fat  at  the  time,  and  even  pretended 
not  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health. 

Numerous  deeds  of  valor  are  related  of  this  man,  which  remind 
one  of  the  best  age  of  European  or  Arab  chivalry.  He  is  said,  at 
the  time  when  the  Tawarek  conquered  the  town  of  Giindam  from 
the  Fiilbe,  to  have  jumped  from  his  horse  upon  the  wall  of  that 
place,  and  catching  upon  his  shield  the  spears  of  all  the  enemy 
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who  were  posted  there,  to  have  opened  a  way  for  his  comrades. 
A  few  days  before,  he  had  been  surprised,  when  quite  alone,  by  a 
party  of  from  ten  to  twelve  of  his  private  enemies,  the  followers 
of  E'  Teni,  but  he  succeeded  in  defending  himself  against  themj 
and  catching  upon  his  shield  all  their  iron  spears,  he  reached  the 
river,  and  made  good  his  retreat  in  a  boat 

Led  on  by  this  interesting  man,  and  by  a  brother  of  his  of  the 
name  of  Mohammed,  we  soon  reached  a  place  named  Izdberen,  so 
called  from  two  sandy  downs  rising  from  a  flat  shore,  and  at  times 
entirely  insulated.  Inland,  a  large  swampy  backwater  leaves  only 
a  narrow  neck  of  land  dry. 
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The  locality  of  Izdberen,  where  we  had  encamped,  was  not  at 
all  inviting,  as  it  was  but  scantily  provided  with  trees.  Ilere  we 
gave  up  our  journey  eastward,  and  again  commenced  our  retro- 
grade movement  toward  Timbuktu.  I  was  now  filled  with  the 
saddest  forebodings ;  for,  after  three  or  four  days  spent  in  vain  dis- 
pute between  the  sheikh  and  A'khbi,  the  chief  of  the  Igwadaren, 
who  was  encamped  here,  the  latter  persisted  in  his  rebellious  con- 
duct against  his  liege  lord,  Alkiittabu ;  and,  instead  of  restoring 
what  he  had  taken  from  the  tribes  placed  imder  the  protection  of 
the  latter,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  the  instigations  of  the 
sheikh's  enemy  and  rival,  Hammadi,  and  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  the  Fiilbe  and  of  the  chief  of  Ilamda-Allahi.  lie  thus 
caused  an  immense  disturbance  in  this  whole  region ;  and  in  fact 
a  bloody  war  broke  out  soon  after  my  safe  departure. 

The  encampment  at  Izcl^eren,  to  which  this  sad  remembrance 
attaches,  was  tolerably  enlivened  with  some  interesting  people, 
including  as  well  some  kinsmen  of  A'khbi,  as  more  especially  the 
sons  of  Eg  el  Ilenne,  W6ghdugu,  and  his  brethren,  Mohammed, 
Aniti,  and  Mini,  all  of  whom  arc  of  a  very  cheerful  disposition, 
and  (as  far  as  it  possible  for  a  Tarki  to  be  so)  even  amiable  men. 
Among  the  former  there  was  a  boy  named  Kiingu,  whose  arro- 
gance at  first  was  a  little  troublesome,  but  eventually  he  became 
one  of  my  best  friends,  and  even  now  occupies  a  foremost  place  in 
my  remembrance.    He  was  a  nephew  of  ATdibi's,  and  his  fiither 
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had  been  distinguished  for  his  valor  and  warlike  enterprise,  but 
had  been  killed  in  battle  at  an  early  age,  like  most  of  the  kinsfolk 
of  this  chief,  so  that  the  boy  was  brought  up  and  educated  by  his 
mother,  Tatinata,  who  was  a  daughter  of  A'wab,  the  chief  of  the 
Tademdkket,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned  on  former  occa- 
sions. 

A'khbi  himself  was  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  good- 
looking,  but  of  an  overbearing  character.  His  father,  Salem,  who 
had  died  a  few  months  before  at  a  very  advanced  age,  had  been 
distinguished  by  his  intelligence,  while  A'khbi,  as  soon  as  he  ac- 
ceded to  power,  had  broken  his  allegiance  to  his  Hege  lord  and 
entered  into  open  hostilities  with  hun.  He  had  allowed  his  own 
small  tribe,  which  scarcely  numbered  more  than  two  hundred 
fighting  men,  to  be  divided  into  two  hostile  encampments,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  feud  had  siistaincd  a  very  heavy  loss  among 
his  own  followers.  His  quarrel  with  Alkiittabu  was  evidently  a 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Fulbe  and  Hammadi,  who, 
seeing  that  the  political  power  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay  was  based 
upon  his  friendship  with  the  chief  of  the  Awelimmiden,  used  all 
his  endeavors  to  raise  up  an  adversary  to  the  latter ;  and  the  prog- 
ress of  this  struggle,  of  which  I  did  not  see  the  end,  may  have 
been  productive  of  great  changes  in  the  political  relations  of  Tim- 
buktu. 

The  endeavor  to  preserve  the  imity  of  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Awelimmiden,  which  my  protector  had  sincerely  at  heart,  and  thus 
to  keep  up  the  friendly  relation  of  this  tribe  with  that  of  the  Ig- 
wadaren,  induced  him  to  postpone  my  interests  and  to  return  once 
more  westward,  in  order  to  exert  his  utmost  to  settle  this  serious 
affair ;  for  the  very  tribe  of  the  Igwadaren,  from  the  first,  when 
they  were  settled  in  A'zawad,  had  been  the  protectors  of  the  Kun- 
ta,  the  tribe  to  which  the  family  of  Mukhtar  belonged,  and  had 
especially  defended  them  against  the  hostilities  of  the  I'gelad,  by 
whose  subjection  the  former  had  founded  their  power.  El  B^dcay 
could  not  but  see  with  the  most  heartfelt  sorrow  his  former  sup- 
porters likely  to  become  the  auxiliaries  of  his  enemies;  and  his 
brother,  Sidi  Mohammed,  whom  he  had  left  to  fill  his  place  in 
Timbuktu  during  his  absence,  had  sent  an  express  messenger  from 
the  town,  requesting  him  to  come,  in  order  that  he  might  consult 
with  him  upon  the  state  of  affairs. 

As  for  myself,  being  anxious  about  my  own  interest,  and  fea^ 
ing  even  for  my  life,  which  I  was  convinced  was  seriously  threat- 
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ened  by  another  return  toward  Timbuktu,  I  employed  every  means 
in  my  power  to  persuade  my  friend  to  allow  me  to  pursue  my 
journey  eastward,  in  the  company  of  those  pupils  and  followers 
of  his  whom  he  had  promised  to  send  along  with  me.  But  he 
would  not  consent  to  this,  and  I  felt  extremely  dejected  at  the 
time,  and  could  not  but  regard  this  retrograde  journey  to  Timbuk- 
tu as  a  most  unfortunate  event. 

Just  at  this  time  the  news  was  brought,  by  way  of  Ghadames, 
of  the  French  having  completely  vanquished  the  Shaamba,  and 
made  an  expedition  to  Wargela  and  Metlfli.  In  consequence  of 
this  report,  the  fear  of  the  progress  of  these  foreign  and  hated  in- 
truders into  the  interior  of  these  regions  became  very  general,  and 
caused  suspicion  to  attach  to  me,  as  these  people  could  not  but 
think  that  my  journey  to  their  country  had  some  connection  with 
the  expedition  of  the  French.  But,  taking  all  the  circumstances 
into  account,  I  found  afterward  that  my  friend  was  altogether  right 
in  postponing  for  the  time  my  journey  eastward. 

Sunday^  April  SOtli.  This  was  the  sad  day  when,  with  the  most 
gloomy  forebodings,  I  began  my  return-journey  toward  the  west 
There  had  been  the  most  evident  signs  of  the  approach  of  the 
rainy  season,  which,  in  the  zone  fiirther  to  the  south,  had  already 
set  in,  when,  after  so  many  reiterated  delays,  I  was  obliged  once 
more  to  return  toward  that  very  place  which  I  had  felt  so  happy 
in  having  at  length  left  behind  me. 

My  protector  was  well  aware  of  the  state  of  my  feelings,  and, 
while  the  people  were  loading  the  camels,  he  came  to  me,  and  once 
more  excused  himself  on  account  of  this  retrograde  movement 
There  were,  besides  myself,  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Gwanfn, 
who  wanted  to  go  on  to  Ghdrgo  in  order  to  buy  tobacco,  and  who 
now  likewise  were  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  the  westward, 
as  they  had  no  guarantee  for  their  security  in  making  the  journey 
alone. 

The  splendid  river  along  the  banks  of  which  lay  our  road,  and 
which  here  was  about  half  a  mile  across,  afforded  the  only  conso- 
lation in  my  cheerless  mood.  The  junction  of  the  two  branches, 
as  seen  from  this  spot,  presented  a  very  fine  spectacle.  The  ger- 
redh-trees  also,  which  were  in  full  blossom,  attracted  my  attention. 

Keeping  a  little  nearer  to  the  sandy  downs,  we  soon  reached 
the  place  of  our  former  encampment  in  Taiitilt  Having  then 
passed  along  the  small  backwater  of  Barkange,  the  volume  of 
which  had  greatly  decreased  in  these  few  days,  we  encamped  about 
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four  miles  beyond,  in  tlie  open  swampy  ground  which  we  had  had 
such  difficulty  in  crossing  on  our  outward  journey.  It  is  called 
Erasar.  In  this  low  ground,  between  two  swamps,  and  about  800 
yards  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  without  the  shade  of  the  small- 
est tree,  the  Igwadaren  had  encamped.  It  was  owing  to  these 
swampy  sites  that  I  was  afflicted  with  those  severe  rheumatic  pains 
from  which  I  afterward  suffered  so  much  in  B6mu,  and  which  I 
occasionally  feel  even  now. 

The  place  was  the  more  disagreeable  as  we  remained  here  the 
three  following  days,  El  Bakay  endeavoring  all  the  time  to  per- 
suade the  chief  A'khbi  to  restore  the  property  which  he  had  taken 
fpom  the  subjects  of  his  liege  lord.  I  was,  in  the  mean  time,  anx- 
ious to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  with  whom 
I  was  thus  brought  into  contact,  although  most  of  the  Igwadaren 
had  already  gone  on  in  advance  to  their  new  retreat,  and  at  that 
time  were  collected  at  Erncsse,  while  the  straightforward  and  fear- 
less chief  Woghdugu  and  his  friend  Shamuwdl  were  still  behind. 
I  took  a  great  interest  in  the  name  of  the  latter,  for  I  thought  that 
the  names  of  Shamuwdl,  Saul,  and  Daniel — all  being  of  frequent 
occurrence  among  this  tribe,  while,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  none  of 
them  is  found  among  the  Arabs — tend  to  confirm  the  closer  rela- 
tion which  these  Berbers  keep  up  with  the  Canaanitic  tribes  than 
with  the  Arabs.  There  was,  in  particular,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Sama,  who  was  very  friendly  with  me.  On  reading  with  him 
some  writing  in  "  Tefinaghen,"  or  the  native  Berber  character,  I 
became  aware  that  this  word  signifies  nothing  more  than  tokens, 
or  alphabet ;  for  as  soon  as  the  people  beheld  my  books,  and  ob- 
served that  they  all  consisted  of  letters,  they  exclaimed  repeated- 
ly, "  Tefinaghen — ay — Tefinaghen !"  and  my  little  friend  Kiingu, 
who  had  just  learned  the  Arabic  alphabet,  was  very  anxious  to 
know  something  about  the  value  of  the  letters.  I  here,  also,  had 
proof  of  the  great  dislike  which  the  Tawarek  have  to  the  name  of 
their  fiither  being  mentioned,  for,  when  the  little  Haiballa,  the  com- 
panion of  the  son  of  the  sheikh,  mentioned  the  death  of  Kiingu's 
father,  the  little  fellow  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  was  ready  to 
kill  him  on  the  spot. 

I  received,  besides,  a  great  deal  of  information  from  a  young 
man  who  had  lately  come  from  the  north,  in  order  to  study  under 
the  sheikh.  He  belonged  to  the  Welad  Yo'aza,  a  section  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Meshediif,  which  originally  appears  to  have  been  of 
pure  Berber  extraction,  being  identicsJ  with  the  celebrated  tribe 
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of  the  Masiifa,  but  who,  at  present,  have  become  Arabicized.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  good  family;  but  being  now  rather 
scantily  supplied  with  food,  he  took  refiige  with  me,  in  order  to 
enjoy  my  hospitality.  On  this  occasion  I  learned  from  him  a 
great  deal  with  regard  to  some  districts  of  the  desert  with  which 
I  had  been  unacquainted. 

In  the  same  encampment  we  received  full  confirmation  of  the 
news  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  French  toward  the  south, 
and  of  their  having  taken  possession  of  Wargela.  The  excitement 
produced  in  consequence  was  very  great,  and  made  my  situation 
extremely  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  Sheikh  el  Bakay  came 
twice  in  the  same  afternoon  to  me,  expressing  his  intention  of 
uniting  the  strength  of  the  Tawatlye  and  the  Awelimmiden  in  a 
conunon  attack  upon  the  French.  But  I  endeavored  to  show  him 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  proceeding,  telling  him  that  they  them- 
selves would  gain  nothing  by  such  inconsiderate  conduct,  and 
would  only  furnish  a  fresh  pretext  to  the  French  for  penetrating 
farther  into  the  interior.  Moreover,  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that 
the  latter,  imless  instigated,  would  not  undertake  such  a  thing  afl 
a  military  expedition  to  these  distant  regions,  but  would  endeavor 
to  open  commercial  intercourse  with  them  in  a  peaceful  manner. 
There  the  matter  stopped  for  the  moment 

Thursday^  May  4:ih.  All  the  exertions  of  the  sheikh  to  persuade 
A^khbi  to  return  the  property  which  he  had  taken  by  force  from 
the  tribes  placed  imder  the  protection  of  the  Awelimmiden  being 
in  vain,  the  latter  broke  up  his  encampment,  in  order  to  pursue 
his  journey  westward  in  search  of  new  protectors  and  allies.  To 
prevent  the  mischief  which  might  result  from  this  course,  my 
friend  followed,  and  I  was  obliged  reluctantly  to  accompany  him. 
The  river  had  fallen  considerably  since  I  had  last  visited  this  dis- 
trict, and  the  scanty  foUage  of  the  lower  part  of  the  trees  in  the 
swampy  tract  which  we  traversed  in  the  beginning  of  our  march 
bore  evident  testimony  to  the  higher  state  of  the  water  some  time 
before. 

Leaving  then  our  former  camping-ground  in  Tensar6ri  on  one 
side,  we  encamped  afler  a  march  of  a  little  more  than  six  miles, 
on  ground  which  was  still  so  extremely  damp  that  almost  all  my 
luggage  was  spoiled,  while  it  likewise  exercised  a  most  unfevora- 
ble  efiect  upon  my  health.  We  had  previously  had  evident  signs 
of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season ;  but,  to-day,  we  had  the  first 
regular  shower  accompanied  by  a  thunder-storm,  and  raia  fell 

Vol.  m.— D  d 
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round  about  us  in  a  much  more  considerable  quantity.  The  Ta- 
warek  were  well  aware  that  this  was  the  real  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season,  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the  words  "akase 
yiise" — "  the  rainy  season  has  set  in ;"  but  my  Arab  companions, 
who  repeatedly  assured  me  that  long  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
rainy  season  I  should  certainly  reach  Sokoto,  would  not  acknowl- 
edge this  as  a  regular  rain,  but  qualified  it  as  quite  an  exceptional 
phenomenon  connected  with  the  setting  of  the  "  Pleiads,"  and 
calling  it  in  sequence,  "  maghreb  el  thraya." 

There  was  a  great  dread  of  lions  in  our  encampment.  I  espe- 
cially was  warned  to  be  on  my  guard,  as  my  camping-ground, 
which  I  had  surrounded  with  a  fence,  closely  approached  a  jungle 
of  rank  grass ;  but  we  passed  the  night  unmolested. 

Friday^  May  bih.  Although  I  had  been  promised  that  we  should 
certainly  not  pass  this  place  on  our  return  westward,  nevertheless, 
in  the  morning  the  order  was  suddenly  given  to  decamp ;  and  on 
we  went,  A'khbi  in  the  van  and  we  in  the  rear,  passing  many 
small  temporary  encampments  of  the  Igwadaren,  who  were  exiling 
themselves  from  their  own  country.  Having  thus  made  a  short 
march  of  about  four  miles,  through  a  country  now  rising  in  sandy 
downs,  covered  with  siwak  and  diim  bush,  at  other  times  spread- 
ing out  in  low  swampy  meadow-grounds,  and  leaving  I'ndikuway 
on  our  left,  we  encamped  again  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp,  at  a  short 
distance  fk)m  the  bank  of  the  river.  Fortimately,  there  was  some 
rising  ground,  opening  a  fine  view  over  the  river,  which  here 
formed  an  arm  of  about  600  yards  in  breadth,  while  the  opposite 
shore  of  A'riblnda  exhibited  a  very  pleasant  backgroimd.  Cau- 
tiously I  pitched  my  tent  as  high  as  possible,  with  the  door  look- 
ing toward  the  river,  in  order  to  console  myself  with  the  aspect 
of  the  stream.  A  beautiful  j^ja  or  caoutchouc  tree,  here  called 
^nderen,  which  I  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen  any  where  else 
in  the  whole  of  this  district,  gave  life  and  animation  to  the  en- 
campment. A  few  nules  toward  the  west,  the  high  sandy  downs 
of  U'le  Teharge  formed  also  an  object  of  great  interest. 

It  was  extremely  fortunate  that  the  ground  of  this  encampment 
did  not  present  such  a  uniform  level  as  in  our  last  day's  amazagh. 
for  in  the  afternoon  we  were  visited  by  a  violent  tempest,  which 
threw  back  the  fence  that  we  had  erected  around  our  camping- 
ground  upon  ourselves  and  our  horses,  and  threatened  to  tear  the 
tent  to  pieces :  then,  having  made  the  round  of  the  whole  horizon, 
it  returned  once  more  from  the  north  and  discharged  itself  in  a 
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terrific  shower,  which  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  and  changed 
the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  into  a  large  lake. 

This  thunder-storm  afforded  evident  proofs  of  the  full  power  of 
the  rainy  season ;  and  as  I  had  not  yet  even  begun  my  long  jour- 
ney eastward,  through  districts  so  full  of  large  rivers  and  of  swampy 
valleys,  my  feelings  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
I  felt  very  dissatisfied  with  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  he,  on  his 
part,  was  well  aware  of  it.  His  own  trustworthy  and  amiable 
character  inspired  me  with  the  confidence  that  I  should  at  length 
get  safely  out  of  all  my  trouble ;  but  an  immense  amount  of  Job- 
like patience  was  required,  for  we  staid  in  this  encampment  the 
five  following  days. 

But  we  had  a  little  intercourse  with  some  remarkable  persons 
which  gave  me  some  occupation.  The  most  interesting  of  the 
passers-by  were  three  noble  ladies  of  the  tribe  of  the  K^l-hekfkan, 
well  mounted  on  camels  in  an  open  cage,  or  jakhfa,  of  rather  sim- 
ple structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  ornament  on  the  head 
of  the  animal,  as  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut. 


But  the  ladies  themselves  afforded  an  interesting  sight,  being  well 
formed,  of  rather  full  proportions,  though  very  plainly  dressed. 
Then  the  whole  of  the  Igwadaren,  male  and  female,  passed  by 
close  to  my  tent.  There  were,  besides,  the  K^-terarart  and  the 
Kdl-tamulait,  or,  as  the  Arabs  called  them,  A'hel  e*  Saul ;  and  I 
had  a  long  conversation  with  a  troop  of  eight  horsemen  of  the 
latter,  who,  in  the  evening,  came  to  my  tent  in  order  to  pay  their 
respects  to  me.  I  reciprocated  fully  their  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, and  requested  one  of  the  two  kinsmen  of  the  chief  Saul,  who 
were  among  this  troop,  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  east- 
ward, promising  to  see  him  safe  to  Mekka.    But,  although  he 
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greatly  valued  my  oflfer,  he  was  afraid  of  the  Ai^wan  or  Kfl- 
ger&,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  A'ir. 

There  was  a  great  congregation  of  different  chie&  with  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay,  and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  had  made  peace 
between  inveterate  enemies,  such  as  E'  Teni  andW6ghduga;  but 
the  sequel  showed  that  he  was  greatly  mistaken,  for  these  petty 
tribes  can  not  remain  quiet  for  a  moment  Great  numbers  of  the 
Sh^mman- A'mmas  were  hovering  round  us,  all  of  them  begging 
for  food.  But  my  spirits  were  too  much  imbittered  to  exercise 
great  hospitality  from  the  small  stock  of  my  provisions,  which 
were  fast  dwindling  away.  Indeed,  the  stores  which  I  had  laid 
in,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  last  me  imtU  I  reached  Say,  were 
almost  consumed,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  obtain  a  small  supply 
of  milk,  which  I  usually  bought  with  looking-glasses,  or  rather 
rewarded  the  gifts  of  the  people  by  the  acknowledgment  of  such 
a  present.  But  these  people  were  really  very  miserably  of^  and 
almost  in  a  starving  condition,  all  their  property  having  been 
taken  from  them.  They  informed  me  that  the  Igwadaren  had 
plundered  twelve  villages  along  the  Eghlrreu,  among  others  those 
of  Bamba,  E'gedesh,  Asliman,  and  Zomgoy. 

The  river  was  enlivened  the  whole  day  long  with  boats  going 
up  and  down,  and  some  of  the  people  asserted  that  these  boats 
belonged  to  the  Fiilbe,  who  were  looking  out  for  an  opportunity 
of  striking  a  blow.  The  whole  world  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
revolution.  The  news  from  the  north  of  the  advance  of  the 
French,  the  particulars  of  which,  of  course,  could  not  but  become 
greatly  exaggerated,  as  the  report  was  carried  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
excited  my  friend  greatly,  and  the  several  letters,  written  by  the 
people  of  Tawat  who  were  resident  in  Timbuktu,  having  refer- 
ence to  the  same  event,  with  which  the  messenger  whom  he  had 
sent  to  that  place  returned,  did  not  fail  to  increase  his  anxiety. 

All  these  people  seemed  to  be  inspired  with  the  same  fear,  that 
the  French  might  without  any  &rther  delay  march  from  el  Grol6^ 
which  they  were  said  to  have  occupied,  upon  Timbuktu,  or  at 
least  upon  Tawat.  On  the  whole  it  was  very  fortunate,  indeed, 
that  I  was  not  in  the  town  at  this  conjuncture,  as  in  the  first  ex- 
citement these  very  people  from  Tawat,  who  previously  had  taken 
me  under  there  especial  protection,  and  defended  me  repeatedly, 
would  have  contributed  to  my  ruin,  as,  from  their  general  preju- 
dice against  a  Christian,  they  lost  all  distinction  between  English 
and  French,  and  represented  me  as  a  spy  whose  proceedings  were 
connected  with  that  expedition  fix)m  the  north. 
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They  now  urgently  requested  the  sheikh  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
whole  community  of  Tawat,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Wargela  conjointly  with  the  Hogar  and  A'zgar ;  but 
I  did  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  him  fk>m  acceding  to  such  a 
proposal,  although  he  thought  that  I  was  greatly  underrating  the 
military  strength  of  the  people  of  Tawat.  However,  although  I 
succeeded  in  preventing  such  a  bold  stroke  of  policy,  I  could  not 
prevent  his  writing  a  letter  to  the  French,  in  which  he  interdicted 
them  from  penetrating  farther  into  the  interior,  or  entering  the 
desert,  imder  any  pretext  whatever,  except  as  single  travelers. 
He  also  wanted  me  to  write  immediately  to  Tripoli,  to  request 
that  an  Englishman  should  go  as  consul  to  Tawat;  but  I  told 
him  that  this  was  not  so  easily  done,  and  that  he  must  first  be 
able  to  offer  fiill  guarantee  that  the  agent  should  be  respected. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  if  the  French  would  leave  the 
inhabitants  of  Tawat  to  themselves,  merely  obliging  them  to  re- 
spect Europeans,  and  keep  open  the  road  to  the  interior ;  but  al- 
though at  that  time  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  the  intimate  alliance 
which  had  been  entered  into  between  the  French  and  the  English, 
I  was  persuaded  that  the  latter  neither  could  nor  would  protect 
the  people  of  Tawat  against  any  aggressive  policy  of  the  French, 
except  by  peaceable  means,  as  Tawat  is  pre-eminently  situated 
within  the  range  of  their  own  commerce.  If  both  the  English 
and  French  could  agree  on  a  certain  line  of  policy  with  regard  to 
the  tribes  of  the  interior,  those  extensive  regions  might,  I  think, 
be  easily  opened  to  peaceful  intercourse.  Be  this  as  it  may,  un- 
der the  pressure  of  circumstances,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  affix 
my  name  to  the  letter  written  by  the  sheikh,  as  having  been  pres- 
ent at  the  time,  and  candor  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  not 
signing  a  wrong  name. 

All  this  excitement,  which  was  disagreeable  enough,  had,  how- 
ever, one  great  advantage  for  me,  as  I  was  now  informed  that  let- 
ters had  reached  my  address,  and  that  I  should  have  them ;  but  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  that  these  letters  had  arrived  in  A^zawad 
some  months  previously.  I  expostulated  veiy  strongly  with  my 
friend  upon  this  circumstance,  telling  him  that  if  they  wanted 
friendship  and  "  imana,"  or  security  of  intercourse  with  us,  they 
ought  to  be  far  more  strict  in  observing  the  conditions  consequent 
upon  such  a  relation.  I  then  received  the  promise  that  I  should 
have  the  letters  in  a  few  days. 

Wednesday^  May  \Oth.  Our  hosts  the  Kfl-g6gi  removed  their 
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encampment,  and  we  followed  them,  although  my  protector  had 
repeatedly  assured  me  that  in  our  retrograde  movement  we  should 
certainly  not  have  to  pass  the  fine  caoutchouc-tree  that  adorned 
our  encampment.  Leaving  the  high  sandy  downs  of  Ule-Teharge, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  kept  around  the  extensive  swampy 
meadow-ground  which  spreads  out  behind  them,  several  small  en- 
campments of  the  wandering  Tawarek  enlivening  the  green  bor- 
der of  the  swamp.  Crossing,  then,  some  rising  ground  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  wide  expanse  of  shallow  backwaters  connected 
with  the  river,  we  came  to  the  well-known  creek  of  Amal611e,  and 
followed  its  northerly  shore  till  we  reached  its  source  or  head, 
where  our  friend  A'khbi  had  taken  up  his  encampment  in  the 
midst  of  a  swampy  meadow-ground,  which  afforded  rich  pasture 
to  his  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  for,  as  I  have  had  occasion  re- 
peatedly to  state,  the  Tawarek  think  nothing  of  encamping  in  the 
midst  of  a  swamp. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  were  obliged  to  look  out  for  some  better- 
protected  and  drier  spot,  and  therefore  ascended  the  sandy  downs, 
which  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  and  are  well  adorned  with 
talha-trees  and  siwak,  or  Capparis  sodala.  Having  pitched  my 
tent  in  the  midst  of  an  old  fence,  or  zeriba,  I  stretched  myself  out 
in  the  cool  shade,  and,  forgetting  for  a  moment  the  unpleasant 
character  of  my  situation,  enjoyed  the  interesting  scenery  of  the 
landscape,  which  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  labyrinth  of 
backwaters  and  creeks  which  are  connected  with  this  large  river 
of  Western  Central  Africa. 

At  the  foot  of  the  downs  was  the  encampment  of  our  friends 
the  Tawarek,  with  its  larger  and  smaller  leathern  tents,  some  of 
them  open  and  presenting  the  interior  of  these  simple  movable 
dwellings ;  beyond,  the  swampy  creek,  enlivened  by  a  numerous 
herd  of  cattle  half  immersed  in  the  water ;  then  a  dense  border  of 
vegetation,  and  beyond  in  the  distance,  the  white  sandy  downs  of 
Em(?sse,  with  a  small  strip  of  the  river.  I  made  a  sketch  of  this 
pleasant  and  animated  locality,  which  is  represented  in  the  plate 
opposite.  The  scenery  was  particularly  beautiful  in  the  moonlight 
when  I  ascended  the  ridge  of  the  downs,  which  rise  to  about  150 
feet  in  height.  In  the  evening  I  received  a  little  milk  from  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  K^l-gogi  of  the  name  of  Lanmi^e, 
who  was  a  good-looking  woman,  and  to  whom  I  made  a  present 
of  a  looking-glass  and  a  few  needles  iii  return.  The  Tawarek, 
while  they  are  fond  of  their  wives,  and  almost  entirely  abstain 
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from  polygamy,  are  not  at  all  jealous ;  and  the  degree  of  liberty 
which  the  women  enjoy  is  astonishing;  but,  according  to  all  that 
I  have  heard,  instances  of  fSaithlessness  are  very  rare  among  the 
nobler  tribes.  Among  the  degraded  sections,  however,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  Kdl  e'  Siik,  female  chastity  appears  to  be  less 
highly  esteemed,  as  we  find  to  be  the  case  also  among  many  Ber- 
ber tribes  at  the  time  when  El  Bekri  wrote  his  interesting  account 
of  Africa.* 

Meanwhile  my  good  and  benevolent  protector  was  in  a  most 
unpleasant  dilemma,  between  his  regard  for  his  own  interest  and 
his  respect  for  myself.  He  severely  rebuked  the  Tarki  chief  for 
having  disturbed  the  friendly  relation  which  had  formerly  existed 
between  himself  and  me ;  for  since  our  retrograde  movement,  in 
order  to  incite  my  friend  to  a  greater  degree  of  energy,  I  never 
went  to  his  tent,  although  he  repeatedly  paid  me  a  visit.  At 
length,  after  mature  consideration,  the  sheikh  had  decided  that  I, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  should  go  to  Er- 
n&se,  there  to  await  his  return,  while  he  himself  intended  to  ap 
proach  still  nearer  to  Timbuktu,  although  he  affirmed  tiiat  he 
would  not  enter  the  town  under  any  condition. 

Thus  we  separated  the  next  morning,  and  I  took  leave  of  the 
friends  whom  I  had  made  among  the  tribe  of  tiie  Igwadaren. 
These  people  were  leaving  their  former  homes  and  their  former 
allies,  in  order  to  seek  new  dwelling-places  and  new  firiends. 
There  was  especially  the  little  Kiingu,  who,  early  in  the  morning, 
came  on  his  white  horse  to  bid  me  jBsirewell.  We  had  become 
very  good  friends,  and  he  used  to  call  daily  to  talk  with  me  about 
distant  countries,  and  the  difierent  varieties  of  nations  as  &r  as  he 
had  any  idea  of  such  things.  He  was  an  intelligent  and  chival- 
rous lad,  and  with  his  long  black  hair,  his  large  expressive  eyes, 
and  his  melancholy  turn  of  mind,  I  liked  him  much.  When  I 
told  him  that  he  would  yet  become  one  of  the  great  chiefe  of  the 
Tawarek,  and  a  celebrated  warrior,  he  expressed  his  fear  that  it 
would  be  his  destiny  to  die  young  like  his  brothers,  who  had  all 
fallen  in  battie  at  an  early  age ;  but  I  consoled  him,  and  promised 
that  if  any  friend  of  mine  should  visit  these  regions  after  me  I 
would  not  fail  to  send  him  a  present  for  himself.  He  regretted 
having  left  the  neighborhood  of  Bamba,  which  he  extolled  very 
highly  on  account  of  its  fine  trees  and  rich  pasture-grounds ;  but 

♦  El  Bckii,  cd,  do  Slane,  p.  182.     ^V^  y^^^^  ^J^J 
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he  spoke  enthusiajstically  of  the  Eafar-n-aman,  or,  as  the  Arabs 
call  it,  the  Ras  el  ma,  with  the  rich  grassy  backwaters  and  creeks 
which  surround  it,  especially  the  valley  called  Tisonnaten,  the 
reminiscences  of  which  filled  his  boyish  mind  with  the  highest  de- 
light. 

Thus  I  took  leave  of  this  young  Tarki  lad,  after  having  given 
him  such  little  presents  as  I  could  spare.  Swinging  himself  upon 
his  horse  by  means  of  his  iron  spear,  he  rode  off  with  a  martial 
air,  probably  never  to  hear  of  me  again.  I  took  the  opposite  di- 
rection, along  the  shore  of  the  creek  Amaldlle,  accompanied  by  a 
guide  whom  A'hmed  el  Wadawi  had  brought  from  Em&se,  and 
followed  by  Mohammed  ben  Khottar  the  sheikh's  nephew,  Sidi 
Mohammed  the  sheikh's  son,  and  almost  the  whole  of  his  follow- 
ers. However,  the  company  of  all  these  people  did  not  inspire 
me  with  so  much  confidence  that  my  friend  and  protector  would 
not  tarry  long  behind,  as  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  his  favorite 
female  cook,  Diko,  who  accompanied  us,  and  whose  services  my 
friend  could  scarcely  dispense  with ;  and  I  thus  agreed  in  the  opin- 
ion of  his  confidential  pupil,  Mohammed  el  A'min,  who,  knowing 
well  the  character  of  his  teacher,  disputed  with  energy  with  those 
among  my  companions  who  thought  that  the  sheikh  would  send 
us  word  to  join  him  in  the  town. 

I  therefore  cheerfully  enjoyed  once  more  the  very  peculiar  char- 
acter of  this  river  district,  with  its  many  creeks,  small  necks  of 
land,  and  extensive  swamps.  Since  we  had  last  visited  this  place 
the  waters  had  retired  considerably,  and  the  extensive  swampy 
lowlands  between  Tcmaharot  and  Em&se  had  become  quite  dry, 
so  that  we  had  to  cross  only  a  narrow  channel-like  strip  of  water. 
Following  then  the  sandy  downs,  we  soon  reached  the  well-known 
encampment  of  the  Kel-n-Nokunder,  where  I  was  hospitably  enter- 
tained with  a  bowl  of  ghussub- water.  I  was  disposed  to  enjoy  in 
privacy  the  view  over  the  river,  while  lying  in  the  shade  of  a 
siwak,  but  the  number  of  Tawarek  who  were  passing  by  did  not 
allow  me  much  leisure,  for  the  tents  of  Saul,  as  well  as  those  of 
El  Woghdugu,  were  at  a  short  distance.  But  these  people,  con- 
scious of  their  having  deserved  punishment  at  the  hand  of  their 
liege  lord,  were  frightened  away  by  the  rising  of  a  simiim,  as  it  is 
popularly  believed  in  the  country  that  this  wind  is  the  sign  of  the 
approach  of  the  great  army,  or  tabu,  of  the  Awelfnmiiden,  and 
they  all  started  off  the  next  morning. 

The  river,  which  is  here  veiy  broad,  forms  a  large  low  island 
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called  Banga-giingu,  the  "  hippopotamus  iaiand,"  while  a  smaller 
one,  distinguished  by  a  fine  tamarind-tree,  is  called  Biire.  I  en- 
deavored in  the  afternoon  to  reach  the  bank  of  the  river  itself; 
but  it  is  beset  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  grass  of  great  height,  armed 
with  such  offensive  bristles  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pene- 
trate through  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  cold  and  during  the 
hot  season,  a  path  leads  along  this  low  grassy  shore,  but,  during 
some  months  of  the  year,  the  water  reaches  the  very  downs.  It 
is  a  fine  spot  for  an  encampment,  the  air  being  good.  But  the 
whole  site  consists  only  of  a  narrow  sandy  ridge,  backed  toward 
the  north  by  an  extensive  swamp,  the  border  of  which  is  girt  with 
the  richest  profusion  of  vegetation,  interwoven  with  creeping  plants, 
and  interspersed  with  diim  bush.  This  place  is  called  "  uggada," 
and  forms  a  haunt  for  nimibers  of  wild  beasts,  especially  lions, 
and  the  inhabitants  gave  an  animated  description  of  a  nocturnal 
combat  which,  two  days  previously,  had  raged  between  two  lions 
on  account  of  a  lioness. 

It  had  been  decided  that  we  should  await  here  the  return  of  the 
sheikh ;  but,  after  we  had  passed  the  following  day  in  this  place, 
our  friends  the  K^l-n-Nokiinder,  already  satisfied  with  the  honor 
of  entertaining  so  many  guests  for  one  day,  endeavored  to  escape 
from  our  hands,  and,  without  having  given  us  the  slightest  warn- 
ing, on  the  morning  of  Saturday  suddenly  removed  their  encamp- 
ment. Fortunately  they  went  eastward,  in  which  direction  I  would 
liave  followed  them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Thus  my  compan- 
ions, the  telamid,  rushed  sSt&r  them  like  hungry  vultures  after 
their  prey.  I  had  my  things  packed  in  a  moment,  and  we  fol- 
lowed them  along  the  same  narrow  neck  of  downs  on  which  our 
route  had  lain  in  coming  firom  AmaldUe ;  but,  instead  of  travers- 
ing the  swamp  by  the  ford  northward,  we  kept  along  it  toward 
the  east,  where  the  downs  gradually  decrease  in  height,  being  over- 
grown with  colocynths,  and,  farther  on,  with  tiirsha,  or  Asckpias 
gigantea,  and  the  blue  Crucifera  or  daman-kadda.  Farther  on  they 
cease  entirely,  and  give  way  to  a  low  shore,  which,  during  the  high- 
est state  of  the  inundation,  forms  a  connection  between  the  river 
and  the  swampy  background  stretching  out  behind  the  downs. 

Here,  where  the  river  takes  a  fine  sweep  to  tlie  southeast,  and 
forms  several  islands,  was  situated  in  former  times  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Belesaro,  but,  at  present,  nothing  but  groups  of  a  beauti- 
ful species  of  wild  fig-tree,  called  here  duwd,  mark  diis  spot  as  the 
former  scene  of  human  industry. 
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Crossing  then  a  low  swampy  ground,  overgrown  with  rich  hfrga 
and  rank  reed-grass,  we  reached  the  high  sandy  downs  of  Ule- 
Teharge,  which  had  already  attracted  my  attention  fix)m  our  en- 
campment in  Teharge.  On  the  highest  part  of  these  downs  the 
K^l-n-Nokiinder  chose  the  place  for  their  new  encampment,  and  I 
fixed  upon  a  former  fence,  wherein  I  pitched  my  tent,  which  fiom 
this  elevated  position  was  visible  over  a  great  part  of  the  river. 
But  my  young  friend,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  imbued  with  the  su- 
perstitious prejudices  of  his  mother,  always  greatly  objected  to  my 
using  the  former  dwelling-places  of  other  people,  as  if  they  were 
haunted  by  spirits. 

It  was  a  beautiful  camping-ground,  elevated  about  150  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  river,  over  which  it  afforded  a  magnificent  pros- 
pect, the  river  here  forming  a  very  noble  sheet  of  water.  It  is 
asserted,  however,  that  in  summer  it  is  fordable  at  the  place  called 
E'nsow^d.  A  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  downs,  where  it  form- 
ed another  reach  toward  the  south,  the  river  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensive  lake.  Nearer  the  opposite  shore  a  low 
grassy  island  called  Rabara  stretched  out,  and  another  narrow 
strip  of  ground  called  Waraka  was  separated  from  the  shore,  on 
our  side,  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  overgrown  with  the  finest 
b;frgu.  Toward  the  south,  the  steep  sandy  downs  were  bordered 
by  a  strip  of  rich  vegetation,  behind  which  a  green  swampy  plain 
stretched  out,  intersected  by  an  open  channel,  which  separated  us 
firom  the  main,  where  another  village  of  the  Kfl-n-Nokunder  was 
lying,  the  barking  of  whose  dogs  was  distinctly  heard. 

The  small  creek  which  separated  the  island  of  Waraka  ficom 
our  shore  was  full  of  crocodiles,  some  of  which  measured  as  much 
as  eighteen  feet,  the  greatest  length  which  I  have  ever  seen  this 
animal  attain  in  Central  Africa ;  and  swimming  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  with  the  head  occasionally  peeping  forth, 
they  greatly  threatened  the  security  of  the  cattle,  who  were  graz- 
ing on  the  fine  rank  grass  growing  on  the  border  of  the  creek. 
In  the  course  of  the  day  these  voracious  and  most  dangerous  ani- 
mals succeeded  in  seizing  two  cows  belonging  to  our  hosts,  and 
inflicted  a  very  severe  wound  upon  a  man  who  was  busy  cutting 
grass  for  my  horses. 

This  man  had  attached  himself  to  my  party  in  order  to  return 
to  Hausa,  which  was  originally  his  home.  But  there  was  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  he  was  at  liberty  to  go,  although 
he  was  a  liberated  slave,  and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
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company  might  involve  me  in  disputes  with  his  former  masters ; 
for,  in  general,  even  liberated  slaves  are  supposed  to  observe  some 
sort  of  duty  to  their  former  employers.  Nevertheless,  I  had  al- 
lowed him  to  stay,  but  was  now  obliged  to  send  him  back  to  Tim- 
buktu, as  almost  the  whole  of  his  foot  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  monster,  so  that  he  waa  entirely  unfit  for  the  journey,  and  re- 
quired immediate  relief. 

The  view  of  the  river  was  the  more  interesting,  as  a  strong 
northeast  wind,  or,  as  the  Tawarek  say,  "  erife,"  ruffled  its  surfece 
so  considerably  that  it  crested  the  waves  with  white  foam,  and 
presented  a  very  animated  appearance,  the  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  the  green  island  and  shore,  and  the  high  ridge  of  the  wide 
sandy  downs  forming  a  most  pleasing  contrast. 

There  was,  also,  no  lack  of  intercourse.  Sometimes  it  was  some 
fishermen  of  the  Songhay  who  solicited  my  hospitality  in  the 
evening ;  at  others,  it  was  a  troop  of  Tawarek  horsemen,  who 
came  to  see  the  Christian  stranger  of  whom  they  had  heard  so 
much.  The  most  remarkable  among  them  were  the  horsemen 
of  the  Kfl-tab6rit  and  the  K^l-tamulait,*  with  whom  I  had  a  long 
conversation,  in  the  course  of  which  I  endeavored  to  make  them 
understand  that  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region,  of  which  they 
knew  only  a  small  part,  was  "  nothing  but  a  large  island  or  giin- 
gu"  ("gungu  ghas"),  in  the  great  salt  sea,  just  as  the  island  of  Ra- 
bara,  opposite  to  us,  was  with  regard  to  the  Niger,  or  the  Eghir- 
reu,  the  only  name  by  which  this  river  is  known  to  all  the  Berber 
tribes.  They  thus  became  aware  that  the  dominion  of  the  sea 
was  of  some  importance,  as  it  gave  access  to  all  these  countries, 
whereas  before  they  had  only  looked  with  a  sort  of  contempt  upon 
people  Hving  only,  as  they  thought,  in  vessels  on  the  sea ;  and  they 

*  Two  of  the  K^-taborit  gave  me  the  following  list  of  places  from  hence  along 
the  rirer  as  far  as  A'nsongd,  and,  as  it  contains  a  few  names  with  which  I  did  noi 
become  acquainted  in  the  right  place,  and  moreover  presents  various  forms,  I  will 
here  insert  it :  Ejfji,  Yd  Kaina,  Karre,  Gowa,  Kdma,  Kokfshi,  Bog^nne,  Ser^re, 
Aribis,  Anrab^ra,  Ajfma,  Terl^rwist,  Kdrsej^y,  Tddafo,  Aj^ta,  Adtelml^kkoren,  Te- 
k^nkant,  Insiimmen,  E'm-n-tabdrak,  Asfya,  Samgoy,  Tilghemart,  Kdyaga,  Tailsa, 
Bnrrum,  Tdn-^zede,  Ha,  Gdgd,  Bomo,  Bara,  Enejdti,  Tufadafur,  Eb^belcn,  A'nson- 
gd.  At  the  same  time  I  learned  the  localities  along  the  road  from  A'nsongd,  or 
probably  from  Bilre  to  Ddre,  the  chief  place  of  Libtdko,  which  is  a  track  not  unfre- 
qoently  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger : 
Inbiim,  Ej^rar,  Tiimbelghii,  Akhab^bel,  E'nkulba,  Wendu  (Ddre).  Akhabdlbel,  or 
Khal^bleb,  is  the  name  of  a  large  lake  or  backwater,  which  is  also  touched  at  in 
going  from  Gdgd  to  Ddre,  and  which  seems  to  deserve  the  full  attention  of  Euro- 
pean explorers. 
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were  not  a  little  surprised  when  I  told  them  that  we  were  able  to 
come  up  this  river  from  the  sea.  They  likewise  had  heard,  and 
some  of  them  perhaps  had  even  seen,  something  of  that  adventur- 
ous Christian  who,  fifty  years  ago,  had  navigated  this  river,  and 
who,  even  after  this  lapse  of  time,  remains  a  mysterious  and  insol- 
uble enigma  to  them,  as  to  the  place  from  whence  he  so  suddenly 
appeared,  and  whither  he  was  going. 

The  influence  of  conversation  is  great  among  these  simple 
dwellers  of  the  desert,  and  the  more  we  talked  the  more  friendly 
became  the  behavior  of  my  visitors,  till  at  last  they  asked  me  why 
I  did  not  marry  one  of  their  daughters  and  settle  among  them. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river  there  were  encampments  of  the 
Imediddiren  and  Terfdntik,  and  some  of  the  latter  paid  our  hosts 
a  rather  abrupt  visit,  taking  away  fit>m  them  a  head  of  cattle,  so 
that  the  sheikh's  nephew,  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  was  obliged 
to  cross  the  river  in  order  to  obtain  damages  from  them.  The 
Kdl-n-Nokiinder,  who  in  former  times  had  been  greatly  ill-used 
by  the  free  Im6shagh,  have  been  imbued  by  their  protectors,  the 
Kunta,  with  such  a  feeling  of  independence  that  they  are  now  not 
inclined  to  bear  even  the  slightest  injustice,  and  they  had  certain- 
ly some  right  to  demand  that,  at  the  very  moment  while  they 
were  treating  so  large  a  party  belonging  to  their  protector  they 
should  not  themselves  sujBFer  any  violence.  However,  I  heard,  to 
my  great  surprise,  that  they  likewise  pay  zek^a  to  the  Fiilbe,  or 
Fullan.  My  friend,  who  had  some  trouble  in  persuading  the  free- 
booters from  beyond  the  river  to  restore  the  property,  represented 
them  to  me  as  fine  tall  men,  kinsfolk  of  the  Tarabanasa,  but  very 
poor.  It  is  really  surprising  that  a  family  of  peaceable  men 
should  exercise  such  an  influence  over  these  wild  hordes,  who  are 
continually  waging  war  against  each  other,  merely  from  their  sup- 
posed sanctity  and  their  purity  of  manners. 

The  interesting  character  of  the  locality  did  not  suflSice,  how- 
ever, for  our  material  welfare,  and  my  companions  made  serious 
complaints  on  account  of  the  scanty  supply  of  food  which  they 
received  from  our  hosts ;  and  for  this  reason  they  were  almost  as 
eager  to  hear  some  news  of  the  sheikh  as  I  myself. 

From  our  former  encampment  in  Emdsse  I  had  sent  my  serv- 
ant, Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  into  the  town  in  order  to  procure  me 
a  supply  of  the  most  necessary  provisions,  as  my  former  stock  wa*? 
entirely  consumed ;  and  it  was  fortunate,  on  this  account,  that  I 
had  saved  5000  shells,  which  I  was  able  to  give  him  for  this  pur 
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pose.  He  now  joined  ns  again  in  this  place  on  the  14th,  and,  of 
course,  every  one  hastened  to  leam  what  news  he  had  brought 
from  the  town  and  from  the  camp  of  the  sheikh.  He  had  arrived 
in  Timbuktu  a  little  before  sunset,  and,  having  finished  without 
delay  his  purchases  of  the  articles  wanted  by  me,  immediately 
hurried  away  to  the  camp  of  my  protector ;  for,  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  arrival  of  my  servant  had  got  abroad  in  the  town  in 
conjunction  with  the  return  of  the  sheikh  to  his  camp,  the  utmost 
excitement  prevailed  among  the  townspeople,  who  fancied  that  I 
myself  was  returning,  and,  in  consequence,  the  alarm-drum  was 
beaten.  My  servant  also  informed  me  that  the  Tawatiye  them- 
selves were  greatly  excited  against  me,  as  if  I  had  had  any  thing 
to /do  with  the  proceedings  of  the  French  against  Wdrgeld ;  and 
he  assured  me  that,  if  I  had  still  been  in  the  town,  they  would 
have  been  the  first  to  have  threatened  my  life.  He  had  only 
slept  one  night  in  the  camp,  and  then  left  early  the  following 
morning,  and  therefore  knew  nothing  about  our  protector's  com- 
ing, but  he  confirmed  the  fiact  that  there  were  letters  for  me. 
Fortunately,  on  returning,  he  had  been  informed  that  we  had 
changed  our  camping-ground,  and  finding  a  guide,  he  had  been 
able  to  join  us  without  delay.  The  sunlye  of  negro-millet  fetched 
at  the  time,  in  the  market  of  Timbuktu,  4500 ;  a  large  block  of 
salt  of  about  60  lb.  weight,  5000 ;  and  k61a  nuts,  fix)m  80  to  100 
shells  each.  With  my  Umited  supply  of  means  it  was  fortunate 
that  I  never  became  accustomed  to  the  latter  luxury. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


FINAL  AND  REAL  START. — CREEKS  ON  THE  NORTHERN  BA^KS 
OF  THE  NIGER. — GHE'rGHO. — BA'MBA. 

Wednesday^  May  nth.  About  noon  the  whole  encampment  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement  by  the  arrival  of 
two  of  the  sheikhas  followers,  who  informed  us  that  our  friend 
had  not  only  left  the  camp,  but  had  even  passed  us,  keeping  along 
the  northern  border  of  the  swamp  which  stretched  behind  our 
camping-ground.  All  was  joy  and  excitement,  and  in  an  instant 
my  tent  was  struck  and  my  luggage  arranged  on  the  backs  of  the 
camels.  But  we  had  to  take  a  very  roundabout  way  to  get  out 
of  this  place,  surrounded  and  insulated  as  it  was  by  deep  swamps, 
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for  with  our  horses  and  camels,  together  with  our  heavy  luggage, 
we  could  not  think  of  crossing  the  creek  which  entirely  cuts  off 
the  downs  of  U'le-Tehdrge.  We  were  thus  obliged  to  return  all 
the  way  to  Belesaro,  almost  as  far  as  our  previous  fording-place  be- 
tween Amaldlle  and  Em^sse.  Here,  cutting  through  the  swampy 
plain  (which  at  present  at  this  spot  was  for  the  greater  part  diy) 
along  the  localities  called  Tln^ggedad,  and  farther  on  Oriken,  we 
at  length,  having  gained  firm  ground,  were  able  to  change  our  di- 
rection to  the  east  along  EKggediif  and  Ewdbe.  We  had  just 
marched  three  hours  when  we  found  ourselves  opposite  our  en- 
campment on  the  downs,  separated  from  them  by  the  swampy 
ground  of  about  half  a  knile  in  extent. 

Uncertain  as  to  the  direction  which  our  friend  had  taken,  we 
now  began  to  rove  about,  here  and  there,  in  search  of  him ;  but 
there  was  no  inducement  to  tariy  long,  as,  by  the  breaking  up  of 
a  great  number  of  encampments  of  the  Tawdrek,  an  innumerable 
host  of  small  flies  had  been  left  in  this  district  without  occupation 
and  sustenance,  and  thus,  left  destitute  of  their  ustial  food,  greed- 
ily attacked  ourselves.  Leaving  then  behind  us  the  low  downs, 
which  were  thickly  covered  with  diim  bush,  the  resort  of  a  numer- 
ous host  of  guinea-fowl,  we  entered  again  low  swampy  ground, 
and  at  length,  after  having  traversed  a  thickly-wooded  district, 
ascertained  the  spot  whither  the  sheikh  had  betaken  himself 
which  was  at  a  place  called  A'kale,  the  eminence  on  the  bank 
of  the  river  being  called  E'm-alawen.  But,  when  we  at  length 
reached  it,  we  found  the  holy  man  sleeping  in  the  shade  of  a 
siwak,  or  Gapparis^  and  the  noise  of  our  horses,  as  we  came  gal- 
loping along,  was  not  sufficient  to  awaken  him  from  his  deep 
slumber.  Such  was  the  mild  and  inoffi^nsive  character  of  this 
man,  in  the  midst  of  these  warlike  and  lawless  hordes.  , 

Waiting  till  my  protector  should  rise  fit>m  his  peaceful  slmn- 
ber,  I  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  rich  siwak,  enjoying  the  fidnt 
prospect  of  my  journey  home,  now  opening  before  me. 

At  length  my  friend  awoke,  and  I  went  to  him.  He  received 
me  with  a  gentle  smile,  telling  me  that  he  was  now  ready  to  con- 
duct me  on  my  journey  without  any  farther  delay  or  obstruction, 
and  handing  me  at  the  same  time  a  parcel  of  letters  and  papers. 
There  were  copies  of  two  letters  from  Lord  John  Russell,  of  the 
19th  February,  1853 ;  one  from  Lord  Clarendon,  of  the  24th  of  the 
same  month ;  a  letter  from  Chevalier  Bunsien ;  another  from  Col- 
onel Hermann;   and  two  from  her  majesty's  agent  in  Fezzan. 
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There  were  no  other  letters,  either  from  home  or  fix)m  any  of  my 
friends ;  but  there  were,  besides,  ten  Galignanis,  and  a  number  of 
the  Athenaeum,  of  the  19th  March,  1853. 

I  can  scarcely  describe  the  intense  delight  I  felt  at  hearing  again 
from  Europe,  but  stiU  more  satisfiictory  to  me  was  the  general 
letter  of  Lord  John  Russell,  which  expressed  the  warmest  interest 
in  my  proceedings.  The  other  letters  chiefly  concerned  the  send- 
ing out  of  Dr.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  which  opened  to  me  the 
prospect  of  finding  some  European  society  in  Bomu,  if  I  should 
succeed  in  reaching  my  African  head-quarters  in  safety.  But  of 
the  expedition  to  the  Tsadda  or  B^nuw^,  which  had  started  for  its 
destination  some  time  previously  to  the  date  of  my  receiving  these 
letters,  I  obtained  no  intimation  by  this  opportunity ;  and,  indeed, 
did  not  obtain  the  slightest  hint  of  that  undertaking,  of  which  I 
myself  was  to  form  a  part,  till  December,  when  it  had  already  re- 
turned to  England. 

I  thanked  the  sheikh  for  having  at  length  put  me  in  possession 
of  these  dispatches,  but  I  repeated  at  the  same  time  my  previous 
remarks,  that  if  he  and  his  friends  wanted  to  have  "imana,"  or 
well-established  peaceable  intercourse  with  us,  security  ought  first 
of  all  to  prevail  as  to  our  letters,  and  I  was  assured  that  this  par- 
cel had  been  lying  in  A'zawad  for  at  least  two  months.  But  the 
sheikh  excused  himself,  stating  that  one  of  the  chief  men  in  that 
district,  probably  the  chief  of  the  B^rabfsh,  had  kept  them  back 
under  the  impression  that  they  might  contain  something  prejudi- 
cial to  his  country ;  an  opinion  which,  of  course,  could  not  fail  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  French  in  the  southwest- 
em  districts  bordering  upon  Algeria.  But,  altogether,  the  history 
of  this  parcel  was  marvelous.  It  had  evidently  come  by  way  of 
Bomu ;  yet  there  was  not  a  single  line  from  the  vizier,  who,  if  all 
had  been  right,  I  felt  sure  would  have  written  to  me ;  moreover, 
the  outer  cover  had  been  taken  off,  although  the  seal  of  the  inner 
parcel  had  not  been  injured.  But  the  reason,  of  which  I,  howev- 
er, did  not  become  aware  till  a  much  later  period,  was  this,  that, 
before  the  parcel  left  S6koto,  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the  viz- 
ier had  already  reached  that  place,  when  the  letter  addressed  by 
that  person  to  myself  was  taken  away,  and  probably  also  some- 
thing else  which  he  had  sent  for  me.  But  it  moreover  happened 
that  the  man  who  was  commissioned  to  convey  the  parcel  to  Tim- 
buktu was  slain  by  the  G6berawa,  or  Mariadawa,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Gando  and  Say,  at  a  moment  when  the  packet  was  by  a<x;i- 
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dent  left  in  the  hands  of  a  companion  of  his,  who,  pnisuing  his  route 
in  safety,  took  it  to  A'zawad.  But  the  death  of  the  principal  bearer 
of  the  letters  addressed  to  me,  in  all  probability,  contributed  not  a 
little  to  confirm  the  rumor  of  myself  having  been  slain  near  MaradL 
However,  at  that  time,  and  even  much  later,  I  had  no  idea  that 
such  rumors  were  current  in  the  quarter  which  I  had  lefL 

Thursday^  May  IQih,  It  was  with  a  very  pleasant  feeling  that  I 
at  length  found  myself  in  the  company  of  my  noble  host,  again 
pursuing  my  journey  eastward;  and  I  enjoyed  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  coimtry  with  tolerable  ease  and  comfort.  The  varied 
composition  of  our  troop,  among  whom  there  were  several  well-dis- 
posed friends,  afforded  also  much  relief. 

The  country  was  the  same  that  I  had  already  traversed;  but  it 
presented  some  new  features,  as  we  followed  another  path.  I  was 
principally  struck  with  the  enormous  size  of  the  "retem,"  or 
broom,  which  here  assumed  the  proportions  of  considerable  trees 
of  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height,  while  the  siwak,  or  Oapparis 
sodaia,  was  in  great  abundance. 

Having  rested,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  in  a  dense  part 
of  the  forest,  which  is  said  to  be  frequented  by  hons,  we  pursued 
our  march  in  the  afternoon ;  when,  proceeding  along  the  swampy 
creek  of  Barkange,  which  was  now  almost  dried  up,  and  passing 
Tautilt,  we  pitched  our  tents  a  little  beyond  the  former  amazagh 
of  the  chief  Woghda,  near  a  camp  of  the  Welad-Moliik.  The 
branch  of  the  river  at  this  spot  was  at  present  so  shallow,  that  a 
flock  of  sheep  was  seen  fording  it  toward  the  island;  water-fowl, 
also,  and  especially  such  birds  as  live  upon  fish,  were  in  immense 
numbers.  Crocodiles  were  seen  in  abundance,  and  caused  us 
some  anxiety  for  the  horses,  which  were  pasturing  on  the  fine 
rank  grass  at  the  border  of  the  river. 

The  Tawarek  having  now  left  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  black 
natives  seemed  to  be  more  at  their  ease,  and  several  boats  belong- 
ing to  the  Songhay  crossed  over  to  us  from  the  island  of  Kora. 
I  had  seen  the  male  portion  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Welad-Moliik 
on  a  former  occasion,  but  I  here,  for  the  first  time,  saw  their  wives 
and  daughters,  who,  attracted  by  curiosity,  came  in  the  evening 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Christian  stranger,  and  were  roving 
about  my  tent,  but  I  did  not  observe  a  single  attractive  person 
among  them,  and,  feeling  rather  sleepy,  paid  but  little  attention  to 
them. 

Friday,  May  19th.  While  the  other  members  of  our  troop  kept 
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more  inland,  I  followed  the  bank  of  the  river,  which  here,  with 
its  fine  open  sheet  of  water,  presents  a  highly  interesting  aspect, 
till  I  reached  our  old  camping-ground  at  Iz^eren,  from  whence  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  rejoining  my  friends,  for  the  whole  of  this 
part  of  the  river  is  full  of  backwaters  and  creeks,  which  renders 
the  communication  rather  difficult  to  people  who  are  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  the  country,  but  on  this  very  ac- 
count they  afford  rich  pasture-grounds  after  the  river  has  begun 
to  decrease.  Unfortunately,  even  now,  when  we  had  finally  en- 
tered upon  our  journey,  the  dilatory  character  of  my  host  remain- 
ed unaltered,  and,  after  a  march  of  seven  miles,  we  halted  near  a 
small  encampment  of  the  Kfl-n-Nokiinder,  professedly  as  if  we 
were  to  start  again  in  the  aft;emoon,  but  in  reality  in  order  to  pass 
the  night  there.  However,  I  was  glad  that  we  had  at  least  gone 
beyond  the  place  which  we  had  reached  on  our  former  abortive 
start. 

The  locality  was  adorned  with  some  luxuriant  specimens  of 
duwd  and  the  tagelalet,  or  agato.  Under  one  of  these  fine  trees, 
the  dense  foliage  of  which  almost  reached  the  grounft,  I  passed  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  friendly  conversation  with  some  of  the  peace- 
able Tolba,  who  came  to  have  a  chat  with  me  on  religious  topics. 
When  the  cool  of  the  evening  set  in  I  pitched  my  tent  near  the 
bank  of  the  open  branch  of  the  river,  which  was  girt  by  a  fine 
border  of  rank  grass ;  but  the  river  was  here  broken,  and  did  not 
present  that  noble  character  which  I  was  wont  to  admire  in  it. 

Saturday,  May  20^  We  were  to  start  at  a  very  early  hour,  but 
the  difficulty  of  making  out  the  right  path  among  these  numerous 
swamps  and  creeks  kept  us  back  till  all  our  companions  were 
ready.  We  then  had  to  turn  round  a  very  difficult  swamp,  which 
had  now  begun  to  dry  up,  and  where  we  observed  the  first  traces 
of  the  wild  hog  that  I  had  hitherto  seen  along  this  part  of  the 
Niger.  After  we  had  left  this  swamp  behind  us,  the  river  ex- 
hibited its  truly  magnificent  character,  and  we  proceeded  close 
along  the  border  of  its  limpid  waters,  on  a  beautiful  sandy  beach, 
our  left  being  shut  in  by  high  sandy  downs,  richly  clad  with  dtim 
palms  and  tagelalet 

It  was  here,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  observed  the  traces  of  the 
zangway.  This  animal  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  croco- 
dile, and  perhaps  resembles  the  American  igwana.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  crocodile;  and  its  footprint  indicated  a  much 
broader  foot,  the  toes  being  apparently  connected  by  a  continuous 
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membrane.  Unfortmiately  I  never  obtained  a  sight  of  the  animal 
itself,  but  only  observed  its  footprints  in  the  sand :  it  attains,  as  it 
seems,  only  to  the  length  of  fix)m  six  to  eight  feet. 

The  well-defined  character  of  the  river,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  and  again  there  succeeded  the  low  swampy  shore,  which  oc- 
casionally obliged  us  to  keep  at  a  greater  distance  trom  the  mftiTi 
trunk,  while  the  vegetation  in  general  was  abundant.  The  pre- 
dominant tree  in  this  district,  also,  was  the  siwak,  or  Oapparis, 
which,  with  its  small  berries,  which  were  just  ripening,  afforded  us 
occasionally  a  slight  refreshment.  They  can,  however,  only  be 
taken  in  small  quantities,  as  they  have  a  very  strong  taste,  like 
pepper,  and  on  this  account  are  much  pleasanter  when  they  are 
dried,  in  which  state  they  afford  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  nomadic  inhabitants  of  these  regiona  Besides  the 
siwak,  or  "  t^sak,"  there  was  also  a  great  quantity  of  "  retem," 
which  is  here  called  atarkit,  or  asabay ;  farther  on  diim  palms  be- 
came very  prevalent 

Leaving,  then,  the  locality  called  Tah6nt  on  our  left,  we  reached 
a  very  large  ^assy  creek,  which  was  enlivened  by  herds  of  cattle, 
and  encamped  on  its  border,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  fine 
trees,  woven  together  by  an  immense  number  of  climbing  plants. 
The  whole  bottom  of  the  valley  was  at  least  seven  hundred  yards 
wide,  and  behind  a  smaller  strip  of  water  a  larger  open  branch 
was  observed,  intersecting  the  rich  grassy  valley.  It  is  veiy  re- 
markable that  neither  the  Imdshagh,  or  Tawarek,  nor  the  Arabs, 
have,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  name  sufficiently  expressive  for  these 
shallow  vales ;  the  Arabs  in  general  calling  an  open  creek  of  wa- 
ter "rejl,"  or  "kra,"  and  a  less  open  one  "bot-ha;"  while  the  Ta- 
warek call  them  in  general  an  arm,  properly  a  leg,  of  the  river,  or 
"adar-n-eghlrreu;"  but  the  native  Hausa  name  "faddama"  is  fiar 
more  significant.  It  was  on  this  account  that  Caillid  called  the 
whole  of  these  shallow  creeks  by  the  corrupted  Jolof  name,  "  ma- 
rigot." 

Close  behind  our  encampment  the  groimd  formed  a  slight  slope, 
and  presented  the  site  or  tazambut  of  a  former  Songhay  place 
called  Hendi-kiri,  a  place  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  Kam- 
bakiri,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Songhay  as  the  spot  where  a 
dreadful  battle  was  fought  between  two  rival  pretenders.*  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  different  aspect  which  this  country  must 
have  presented  in  former  times,  when  all  the  fiivorable  sites  formed 
*  Alimed  Bihi,  in  Journal  of  Leipsic  Oriental  Society,  toL  is.,  p.  547« 
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the  seats  of  floTirishing  dwelling-places,  and  animated  intercourse 
was  thronging  along  the  track  on  the  side  of  the  river.  It  was  a 
fine  halting-place,  characteristic  of  the  whole  nature  of  this  region ; 
but  the  ants  were  very  numerous,  and  disturbed  us  greatly  during 
our  short  halt. 

After  resting  for  about  four  hours  we  pursued  our  march  east- 
ward, keeping  for  the  first  mile  close  along  the  bot-ha,  which  soon 
changed  its  character  to  a  considerable  open  sheet  of  water.  Leav- 
ing then  this  water,  and  crossing  several  smaller  grassy  creeks, 
and  traversing  a  low  sandy  ridge,  we  reached  another  large  back- 
water ;  and  winding  along  it  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  through 
bushes  and  diim  palms,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  six 
miles,  an  interesting  sandy  headland  called  E'm-n-kuris,  situated 
at  the  point  where  the  creek  joins  the  river,  which  here  forms  a 
fine  sweep,  changing  its  course  from  a  westeasterly  to  a  south- 
northerly  direction. 

On  this  open  sandy  promontory  we  chose  the  spot  for  our 
night's  quarters,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the  K^-antsar,  which 
was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  and  enlivened  by  diim 
palms.  The  river  itself  formed  a  fine  open  sheet,  broken  only  by 
a  small  island,  and,  being  animated  by  several  boats,  exhibited  a 
grand  spectacle.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  consultation  in  the 
evening  between  the  eldermen,  or  amaghar,  of  the  K^-antsar  and 
my  protector,  with  regard  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  under  the 
present  political  circumstances  of  the  country,  these  poor  people 
scarcely  knowing  which  party  to  follow  amid  the  general  confti- 
sion  which  prevailed.  I  learned  on  this  occasion  that  the  I'gelad, 
to  whom  the  tribe  of  the  K^-antsar  belongs,  have  three  learned 
chiefe  or  judges,  the  most  respected  of  whom.  El  Taher,  lives  at 
Has  el  ma.  The  night  which  we  passed  here  on  a  rising  ground 
just  over  the  stream  was  beautifully  fresh,  while  the  elevation 
caused  us  to  be  exempt  from  the  plague  usual  in  these  swampy 
lowlands. 

Sunday^  May  21st.  While  we  were  breaking  up  our  encampment 
and  loaiiing  our  animals,  the  opposite  camp  of  our  friends  was  en- 
livened by  numerous  herds  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  we  should  have 
made  a  very  interesting  day's  march,  as  we  were  now  approaching 
a  better-inhabited  district,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hospitable 
treatment  of  our  hosts,  who,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  numerous 
visitors,  had  probably,  the  preceding  night,  mixed  together  all 
sorts  of  milk,  so  that  almost  all  the  people  were  seriously  ill ;  and 
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the  first  part  of  our  march  presented  so  distressing  a  spectacle  that 
most  of  my  companions  thought  the  milk  had  been  poisoned. 

Thus  we  passed  a  remarkable  locahty  on  a  rising  sandy  bank 
behind  a  considerable  creek,  which  by  its  name,  Tamizgida,  evi- 
dently indicates  the  site  of  a  former  dwelling-place,  and  is  prob- 
ably identical  with  the  Tirka  (or  rather  Tirekka)  of  Arab  geog- 
raphers,* if  that  identity  does  not  apply  to  Ghdrgo.  Having 
passed  this  place,  we  followed  the  shallow  water,  which  gradually 
widened,  being  intersected  by  fences  and  dikes  for  the  purpose 
of  cultivating  rice  and  catching  fish.  Larger  trees  became  gradu- 
ally more  scanty,  indicating  our  approach  to  a  stiU  existing  dwell- 
ing-place, as  is  generally  the  case  in  Negroland,  the  trees  being 
consumed  for  fire-wood ;  but  just  as  we  came  in  sight  of  this  place, 
which  is  Gh^rgo  (pronounced  Rergo),  in  order  to  avoid  the  heat 
during  the  midday  hours,  on  an  almost  improtected  shore,  we 
thought  it  better  to  halt  in  the  shade  of  the  last  trees.  I  myself 
found  shelter  imder  the  densely-woven  foliage  of  a  fine  group 
formed  by  the  union  of  a  g^za  with  an  aghelal,  where  I  had  noth- 
ing better  to  do  than  to  treat  aU  my  people  with  tea  and  cofiFee,  in 
order  to  restore  their  wasted  spirits  and  strength,  as  they  had  suf- 
fered greatly  firom  their  last  night's  diet. 

Our  road  from  this  point  to  the  town  led  along  the  border  of 
the  swampy  lowlands,  following  a  great  many  vrindings  round  the 
indented  shore  of  the  creek.  Thus  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
a  little  more  than  two  miles,  the  bank  opposite  the  village  of 
Gh^rgo,  and  began  looking  about  for  some  time  for  a  fit  place  to 
encamp,  for  the  village  itself^  situated  as  it  is  behind  a  large  back- 
water, could  not  be  reached.  The  opposite  shore  is  exceedingly 
bleak  and  unbroken,  being  destitute  even  of  bush,  while  only 
three  isolated  trees  dotted  the  ground  for  a  great  distance,  and 
these  were  unfortunately  too  far  off  from  the  ford,  where  we  chose 
our  camping-groimd,  to  be  of  any  use  to  us  during  our  stay. 

Gh^rgo  is  a  place  not  without  interest,  and  seems  to  be  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  According  to  tradition,  it  is  stated  to  be  seven 
years  older  than  Trimbutu,  or  Timbuktu,  and  seems  therefore  well 
deserving  of  a  right  to  be  identified  with  one  of  the  celebrated 
centres  of  Ufe  in  these  regions  in  the  first  dawn  of  historical  rec- 

*  See  the  highly  interesting  account  of  this  place,  the  great  commercial  entrqtdi 
between  Gh^na  in  the  west  and  Tademelika  in  the  east,  in  El  Bekri,  **  D^ription 
de  PAfriqae,^*  p.  180.  The  express  mention  of  the  ants  which  he  here  makes  is 
very  important,  as,  in  coming  from  Timbiiktn,  the  first  anta  were  observed  by  as 
near  Hendi-kiri. 
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ord.  It  was  originally  situated  on  the  main,  occupying  an  emi- 
nence a  little  to  the  east  of  our  encampment,  till,  in  more  recent 
times,  the  weakened  and  improtected  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
retire  behind  the  backwater  from  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  Certainly, 
the  insular  nature  of  their  dwelling-place  is  of  a  rather  indistinct 
character ;  for,  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  those  years  when 
the  inundations  of  the  river  reach  an  extraordinary  height,  as  had 
been  the  case  this  year,  the  smaller  branch  dries  up  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  a  person  may  enter  the  place  without  wetting  his  feet; 
but  this  happens  at  a  season  when  their  tormentors,  the  Tawarek, 
leave  the  banks  of  the  river  and  retire  inland,  so  that  they  suJBFer 
but  little  from  them.  This  year  the  high  state  of  the  inundation 
had  inspired  them  with  so  much  confidence  that  they  had  Irefused 
their  boats  to  the  tabu,  or  the  army  of  their  great  liege  lord  him- 
self. The  river  had  risen  to  such  an  elevation  that  it  had  reached 
their  very  huts,  which,  separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  are 
situated  on  a  slightly  rising  ground. 

The  inhabitants,  even  in  the  present  reduced  state  of  the  coun- 
try, raise  a  good  deal  of  rice  and  tobacco,  though  the  cultivation 
ought  to  be  much  more  extensive,  if  we  consider  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  low  swampy  ground  which  is  reached  by  the  inunda- 
tion. The  river,  indeed,  is  at  such  a  distance,  that  it  is  not  seen  at 
all,  being  hidden  behind  the  sandy  downs  which  form  its  inner 
bank.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  the  nutritious  grass,  the  b^gu, 
which  I  have  so  repeatedly  mentioned,  was  almost  wanting  here, 
and  the  cattle  of  the  village  were  obliged  to  be  driven  to  a  great 
distance,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  richness  of  the  pasture- 
grounds  in  general,  I  was  in  want  of  milk. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  and  after  a  very  cold 
morning,  which  seemed  rather  remarkable  in  the  month  of  May, 
I  took  a  walk  up  the  gradually  rising  downs,  which  partly  consist- 
ed of  sand  and  gravel,  partly  exhibited  a  more  stony  character, 
and,  contrasted  with  the  wide  green  valley  of  the  river,  presented 
a  bleak  desert  scenery  with  undulating  ground  toward  the  north, 
clad  with  nothing  but  isolated  tufts  of  diy  herbage.  From  the 
higher  ground  I  had  an  interesting  view  over  the  whole  village, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  swampy  creeks  and  bordered  on  each  side* 
by  a  solitary  tree.    I  counted  from  this  point  about  360  huts. 

On  returning  from  my  walk  to  our  encampment  I  found  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  assembled,  and,  after 
they  had  paid  their  compliments  to  the  sheikh,  anxiously  looking 
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out  for  the  stranger  in  order  to  obtain  his  blessing  also.  But  I 
did  not  find  them  sufficiently  interesting  to  have  much  intercourse 
with  them,  for  they  have  very  little  of  that  noble  independent 
carriage  which  distinguishes,  in  such  an  eminent  degree,  their 
southeastern  countrymen;  and  their  stature,  as  well  as  their 
features,  seemed  to  indicate  plainly  a  very  strong  intermixture 
with  Mosi  slaves.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  indigenous 
population  of  this  northern  bank  of  the  Niger  originally  belonged 
to  the  race  of  the  Tombo.  Most  of  these  people  wore  closely 
fitting  white  shirts  and  trowsers,  both  made  of  a  broad  kind  of 
cotton  strip,  or  tari,  of  very  coarse  texture,  while  their  head  is 
generally  encircled  with  a  very  rugged  and  poor  turban,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  of  the  same  material,  only  a  few  of  them  being 
dr^ed  in  a  more  decent  style.  They  had  a  good  deal  of  butter, 
but  dared  not  sell  it,  through  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  I  was  not  a 
little  surprised  at  the  large  species  of  geese  which  they  were 
breeding. 

Tuesday^  May  23c?.  We  started  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  keep 
ing  close  to  the  border  of  the  swampy  creek,  which  gradually 
becomes  narrower,  while  the  principal  trunk  of  the  riprap 
proaches.  After  a  march  of  about  a  nule  and  a  half  we  recedei 
a  little  into  the  desert,  which  exhibited  an  immense  number:  of 
footprints  of  the  giraffe,  generally  three  or  four  together.  Here 
the  vegetation  was  rather  scanty,  the  ground  in  general  b£a% 
covered  with  nothing  but  low  bushes;  but,  after  we  had  ap- 
proached a  small  ridge  of  sandy  downs,  we  crossed  a  hollow, 
which,  being  the  dried-up  ground  of  a  pond,  or  dhaye,  was  sur- 
rounded with  diim  bush  and  tobacco-grounds. 

We  had  been  joined  some  time  previously  by  a  chief  of  the 
K^-antsar,  who  invited  us  to  spend  the  hot  hours  of  the"  day  with 
him.  We  therefore  halted  at  an  early  hour  by  the  side  of  his 
encampment,  which,  was  situated  on  a  promontory  close  beyond 
the  rich  vale,  whence  the  district  was  called  "erashar;"  Kirtebe 
and  Tarashit  we  had  left  on  one  side.  The  people  slaughtered  a 
whole  ox,  and  sent  us  a  great  many  dishes  of  rice  and  sour  rnillr. 
The  whole  tribe  of  the  K^-antsar  is  rather  numerous,  numbering 
cpward  of  1000  full-grown  men,  but  they  are  scattered  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  reaching  from  G6g6  to  Bas  el  ma,  and 
even  into  the  interior  of  Taganet,  the  district  between  Timbuktu 
and  A'zawdd.  We  had  intended  to  pitch  our  tent  here,  but  we 
foimd  the  ground  so  extremely  dry  and  hard  that  it  would  not 
hold  the  pegs. 
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Soon  after  starting  in  the  afternoon,  on  descending  from  the 
eminence  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  two  branches  of  which 
united  behind  an  island.  But  the  scenery  soon  changed,  and, 
leaving  the  river  at  some  distance,  proceeding  first  over  sandy 
groimd,  and  then  crossing  a  large  backwater  which  was  at  present 
tolerably  dry,  and  following  a  large  herd  of  cattle  that  were 
returning  from  their  pasture-grounds,  we  reached  another  con- 
siderable amazagh  of  the  K61-antsAr,  and  encamped  between  them 
and  the  green  swampy  shore  of  the  river.  The  place  is  called 
Zar-ho,  but  in  the  river  lies  the  island  of  Kiirkozdy,  which  has 
obtained  a  kind  of  celebrity  on  account  of  a  sanguinary  battle 
which  was  fought  there  thirty-five  years  previous  to  the  time  of 
my  visit,  between  the  Tawdrek  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Songhay 
and  Ermd,  or  Euma,  on  the  other.  The  people  here  seemed  to  be 
very  rich  in  cattle,  and  supplied  us  with  an  enormous  quantity 
of  fresh  milk. 

Wednesday ^  May  24dh.  While  we  were  losing  our  camels,  the 
sky  was  overcast  with  thick  clouds,  and  heavy  rain  evidently  fell 
in  A'ribf nda,  while  with  us  the  strong  wind  prevented  the  clouds 
from  discharging  their  contents.  I  have  repeatedly  remarked 
upon  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
river  compared  with  the  northern.  Dry  as  the  country  here  ap- 
peared to  be,  we  this  day  became  more  than  ever  entangled 
among  the  numerous  backwaters  which  make  the  passage  along 
the  river  so  difficult,  although  they  afford  the  richest  pasturage 
to  the  cattle.  The  fault  was  ttfat  of  our  guide,  who  directed  our 
course  too  far  south  fix)m  east,  till,  on  becoming  aware  of  our 
error,  we  had  to  cross  two  very  considerable  grassy  creeks,  the 
first  having  three  and  a  half  feet  of  water,  and  the  last  being  still 
deeper.  The  tall  rank  grass  of  the  b^gu  entangled  the  feet  of 
the  Horses,  and  caused  them  to  fall,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of 
theirs  riders. 

Havitig  at  length  succeeded  in  crossing  this  double  creek,  we 
had  still  to  traverse  another  grassy  inlet,  joining  it  fix)m  the 
north  side,  after  which,  all  these  swampy  lowlands,  uniting  togeth- 
er, formed  a  very  extensive  fiiddama,  at  the  broadest  part  about 
two  or  three  miles  wide,  the  whole  surfece  of  the  water  being 
covered  with  water-lilies  {Nymphoea  Lotus),  Beyond  this  exten- 
sive backwater,  on  a  grassy  island  of  the  river,  lies  the  hamlet 
TabaUt,  and  at  a  short  distance  frt>m  it  another  4dabay,  of  the 
name  of  Al^aten.    Here  the  extensive  backwaters  after  a  little 
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while  cease,  and  allow  the  river  itself  to  approach  the  sandy 
downs,  which  in  this  spot  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  They 
thus  afforded  myself  and  the  sheikh's  nephew  a  fine  view  over 
the  river,  which  here  forms  a  "  large  island,"  designated  by  this 
very  name,  "  autel-makkoren,"  or  "  imakkdren ;"  it  often  forms 
the  camping-gronnd  for  Tawarek  tribes.  The  sandy  downs,  how- 
ever, soon  gave  way  to  swampy  backwaters,  the  indented  outline 
of  which  gave  to  our  march  a  very  indistinct  direction,  and 
formed  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  dreary  rising  ground  on  our 
left.  The  difficulties,  however,  after  a  while  became  more  serious 
than  ever,  for  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  a  narrow  dike, 
destined  to  keep  back  the  water  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  situa^ 
ed  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  For  the  people  of  Timbtiktu,  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  swampy  groimds,  were  not  aware  of  any 
difficulty  until  we  approached  the  opposite  shore,  when  we  found 
that  the  dike  was  intersected  by  a  narrow  channel,  over  which  it 
was  dangerous  to  le^p  our  horses ;  and  although  my  own  horse 
accomplished  the  feat  with  success,  many  of  the  others  refused  to 
do  so,  so  that  most  of  the  people  preferred  making  their  way 
through  the  swamp.  As  for  myself,  it  was  highly  interesting  to 
me  thus  to  become  aware  of  all  the  various  features  of  this  whole 
formation,  although,  for  the  sake  of  comfort^  we  ought  to  have 
kept  farther  inland. 

When  we  at  length  left  this  swampy  ground  behind  us,  every 
thing  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  that  we  were  approaching  anoth- 
er little  centre  of  life  in  this  neglected  tract,  which,  from  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization,  has  almost  relapsed  into  a  state  of  total  bar- 
barism. Dikes  made  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  places  where 
the  byrgu,  the  rank  grass  of  the  river,  was  passed  through  a  sUght 
fire  in  order  to  obtain  honey  fix)m  the  stalks  thus  deprived  of  the 
small  leaves,  were  succeeded  by  small  fields  of  tobacco  and  wheat. 
Nay,  even  barley  was  seen,  an  almost  unheard  of  article  in  the 
whole  of  these  regions.  Meanwhile,  the  deep  channels  made  for 
irrigating  these  grounds  showed  a  degree  of  industry  which  I  had 
not  seen  for  a  long  time.  At  present,  of  course,  they  were  dry, 
the  stubble  of  the  wheat  and  barley  alone  remaining  in  the  fields, 
irrigation  being  employed  only  during  the  highest  state  of  the 
river,  when  the  water  closely  approaches  these  grounds. 

Here,  where  an  open  branch  of  the  river  was  seen  dividing  into 
two  smaller  arms,  we  obtained  a  view  of  the  town  of  Bamba,  or 
rather  of  its  date  palms,  which  waved  their  feathery  foliage  over 
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a  sandy  promontory.  However,  the  sky  was  by  no  means  clear. 
Soon  we  reached  this  spot,  and  I  was  highly  delighted  at  seeing 
again  some  fine  specimens  of  the  date  pahn,  having  scarcely  be- 
held a  single  one  since  leaving  Kan6.  The  trees  on  the  western 
side  of  the  village  are  formed  into  groups,  and  in  their  neglected 
state,  with  the  old  dry  leaves  hanging  down  from  under  the  fresh 
ones,  formed  a  very  picturesque  spectacle.  On  the  east  side,  also, 
where  we  were  encamped,  close  to  a  magnificent  tamarind,  were 
two  taU,  slender  specimens  of  this  majestic  tree;  but  altogether 
there  were  scarcely  more  than  forty  full-grown  date  palms.  They 
are  said  to  furnish  a  good  kind  of  fruit,  but,  not  having  tasted 
them  myself,  I  can  not  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  quality. 

The  village  at  present  consists  of  about  two  hundred  huts,  built 
of  mattings,  and  oval  shaped ;  for,  besides  a  small  mosque,  there 
are  only  two  or  three  clay  buildings,  or  rather  magazines,  one  of 
which  belongs  to  Baba  A'hmed,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay,  who  generally  resides  here ;  at  present,  however,  he  was 
absent 

Such  is  the  condition  of  this  place  at  present;  but  there  can  not 
be  any  doubt  that  it  was  of  much  more  importance  three  centuries 
ago,  as  it  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Songhay ;  and 
its  situation — at  a  point  where  the  river,  from  having  been  spread, 
at  least  during  a  great  part  of  the  year,  over  a  surface  of  several 
mUes,  is  shut  in  by  steep  banks,  and  compressed  at  the  narrowest 
point  to  fix)m  600  to  700  yards — ^must  have  been  of  the  highest 
importance  at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  the  region  along  this 
large  navigable  river  was  comprised  imder  the  rule  of  a  mighty 
kingdom  of  great  extent,  and  even  afterward,  when  it  had  become 
a  province  of  Morocco. 

This  was  evidently  the  reason  why  the  place  was  fortified  at 
that  time,  and  probably  it  had  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  con- 
stantly occupied  by  a  garrison,  which  accounts  for  the  Tawarek, 
even  at  the  present  day,  calling  the  whole  place  by  the  name  of 
Kasba.  It  also  serves  to  explain  the  fiact  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  village,  even  at  the  present  time,  consists  of  Bumd, 
the  progeny  of  the  musketeers  who  conquered  this  province  for 
the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  But,  while  in  former  times  they  were 
the  ruling  race,  at  present  they  drag  on  a  rather  miserable  exist- 
ence, the  protection  of  the  Kunta  being  scarcely  sufficient  to  de- 
fend them  against  the  daily  contributions  levied  upon  them  by 
the  overbearing  rulers  of  the  desert  A  short  time  previously 
the  chief  Sadaktu  had  driven  away  almost  all  their  catfle. 
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Wliile  awaiting  the  camels  I  sat  down  on  a  cliff  overhanging 
the  steep  bank,  which  here  was  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  enjoyed  the  splendid  view  over  that  great  watery  high  ix)ad 
of  West  Central  Africa.  The  waves  of  the  river  were  raised  by 
a  strong  wind,  and  offered  considerable  resistance  to  some  light 
boats  endeavoring  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  My  companions 
soon  observed  the  interest  which  I  took  in  the  scene,  and  my 
amiable  friend,  the  sheikh's  nephew,  joined  me  here  to  enjoy  the 
pleasant  prospect.  He  was  glad  to  find  that,  since  we  were  fiiirly 
proceeding  on  our  journey,  my  mind  had  become  far  easier  and 
more  cheerfid.  He  often  spoke  with  me  about  my  happy  return 
to  nay  native  country,  and  I  expressed  to  him  the  wish  that  he 
might  accompany  me,  and  witness  for  himself  some  of  the  achieve 
ments  of  Europeans.  He  had  been  to  this  place  several  times  be- 
fore, and  had  always  taken  great  interest  in  the  difference  in  die 
nature  of  the  river,  which,  from  spreading  out  over  flat,  swampy 
shores,  with  numerous  backwaters,  with  a  few  exceptions,  here  be- 
comes compressed  between  high  banks ;  and  he  again  repeated  to 
me  his  account  of  the  great  narrowing  of  the  river  at  Tosaye, 
where  a  stone  might  easily  be  thrown  fix)m  one  bank  to  the  oth- 
er, while,  at  the  same  time,  the  river  was  so  deep  that  a  line  made 
from  the  narrow  strips  of  a  whole  bullock's  skin  was  not  sufficient 
to  reach  the  bottom. 

WhUe  thus  cheerfiilly  enjoying  the  interesting  scenery  we  were 
joined  by  several  Rimia  inhabitants  of  the  village,  who  rather 
disturbed  our  silent  contemplation.  But  their  own  character  was 
not  wholly  uninteresting,  for  several  of  them  were  distinguished 
from  the  common  Songhay  people  by  the  glossy  lustre  and  the 
lighter  hue  of  their  skin ;  their  features  also  were  more  regular, 
and  their  eyes  more  expressive.  All  of  them  wore,  as  an  out- 
ward token  of  their  descent,  a  red  bandage  about  two  inches  wide 
over  the  shawl  which  covered  the  upper  part  of  their  face,  and  a 
leathern  belt  hanging  loose  over  the  right  shoulder,  ready  to  be 
fastened  round  the  waist  at  the  first  signal  of  danger.  Several  of 
them  were  also  distinguished  by  their  better  style  of  dress,  which 
betokened  a  greater  degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfort.  As  for 
smoking,  all  tlie  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  this  great  river 
seemed  to  be  equally  fond  of  it.  The  pipe  is  scarcely  ever  out 
of  their  mouth.  While  smoking  they  keep  their  mouth  covered, 
after  the  fashion  which  they  have  learned  fix)m  the  Tawarek. 
The  head  of  the  pipe  sticks  out  from  below  the  shawL 
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At  length,  the  camels  arrived  They  had  been  called  back  by 
mistake  fiom  the  upper  road  which  they  were  pursuing  into  the 
difficult  swampy  groimd  which  we  ourselves  had  traversed.  A 
large  comfortable  dwelling  of  matting,  or  "buge,"  as  it  is  called, 
was  erected  on  the  sand-hills  for  the  sheikh  and  his  companions ; 
but  I  had  my  tent  pitched  near  the  fine  group  of  date  palms,  and 
from  this  point  I  made  the  subjbined  sketch,  which  will  impart  to 
the  reader  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  place. 

Here  we  remained  the  following  day,  when  I  was  roused  at  a 
very  early  hour  by  the  crowing  of  the  cocks  in  Bamba,  which 
could  not  but  recall  to  my  mind  the  fate  of  tiie  enterprising  but 
unfortunate  Mungo  Park,  who  is  said  by  the  natives  to  have  staid 
here  a  couple  of  hours  in  order  to  provide  himself  with  fowls,  and 
thus  to  have  given  leisure  to  the  Tawarek,  lower  down  the  river, 
to  collect  together  and  impede  his  passage ;  a  story  which  is  also 
related  with  regard  to  Gogo  and  some  other  places  along  the  riv- 
er, though  it  is  more  probable  that  his  chief  reason  for  making  a 
halt  near  the  principal  places  along  the  river  was  to  open  com- 
munication with  the  natives,  and  more  particularly  in  order  to 
make  astronomical  observations. 

Eising  at  an  early  hour,  while  the  sky  was  beautifully  clear,  I 
enjoyed  an  hour's  pleasing  reverie  on  my  fiivorite  rock  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  overhanging  the  river.  Altliough  in  full  agitation  the 
day  before,  this  morning  its  surface  was  unruffled,  and  several 
boats  were  crossing  over  toward  the  island. 

I  afterward  called  upon  my  protector.  One  of  his  younger 
brothers,  Sfdi  I'lemfn,  had  the  preceding  day  come  to  pay  him  a 
visit  as  he  was  passing  through  this  country,  and  when  I  was 
ascending  the  sandy  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which  their  matting 
dwelling  had  been  erected,  he  came  out  to  meet  me,  and  compli- 
mented me  in  a  very  cheerful  manner.  He  was  a  respectable 
man,  with  a  very  pleasing  countenance,  and  had  with  him  his  son, 
a  most  beautiful  boy  of  seven  years. 

I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  noble  family  this  was.  They 
were  all  sons  of  Sfdi  Mohammed  el  Kunti,  the  chief  who  received 
Major  Laing  in  A'zawad.  First,  Mukhtar,  Bakay's  elder  brother, 
who  succeeded  to  his  father  when  that  chief  had  succumbed  to  an 
epidemic  fever  which  raged  in  A'zawad,  just  at  the  time  of  Major 
Laing's  arrival,  and  who  died  in  1847 ;  then  Sidi  Mohammed,  a 
man  with  a  truly  princely  demeanor;  then  El  Bakay  himself; 
next,  ^Abidin,  likewise  well  deserving  the  distinguished  position 
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of  a  chie^  although  he  differed  in  politics  from  El  Bakay ;  then 
H^Tnma^  a  man  with  whom  I  did  not  become  personally  acquaint- 
ed, but  who  was  represented  by  all  as  a  noble  man ;  Sidi  Ilemfn ; 
Bdba  A'hmbd ;  and  Sidi  A'mmer.  This  latter  is  the  yoimgest, 
but  certainly  not  the  least  noble  of  the  family.  While  on  a  visit 
to  Sokoto,  together  with  his  brother,  El  Bakdy,  he  made  a  deeper 
impression  upon  the  people  and  obtained  their  favor  more  gener- 
ally than  his  elder  brother.  A'lawate  is  the  only  member  of  this 
fiunily  who,  with  the  exception  of  his  learning,  does  not  seem  to 
contribute  much  to  its  honor ;  but,  even  in  his  case,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  customs  of  the  country,  and  not  judge  of  him  ac- 
cording to  our  views  of  nobility. 

The  light  dwelling  which  had  been  erected  for  my  protector, 
simple  as  it  was,  was  spacious  and  elegant,  affording  a  very  cool 
resting-place  during  the  heat  of  the  day.     It  was  of  an  oblong 

CI  ,  I  I  i  r^  shape,  measuring  about  20  feet  by  .9,  with 
, — I  J  two  doors  opposite  each  other,  a  large  anga- 
u  ti  '  ,  i^  j^ij  forming  a  comfortable  resting-place.  The 
mats  of  which  these  huts  are  constructed  are  very  large  and  ex- 
cellently woven,  the  huts  being  supported  by  a  frame-work  of 
slender  bushes.  But  the  hut,  although  very  pleasant,  was  too 
crowded,  and,  during  the  hot  hours  of  noon,  I  retired  to  a  group 
of  magnificent  gerredh-trees  which  overshaded  the  cemetery,  lying 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  village,  and,  interwoven  by  a  dense 
growth  of  creepers,  afforded  a  most  agreeable  shade,  such  as  I  had 
never  before  observed  in  the  case  of  this  tree. 

Together  with  the  adjoining  tobacco-fields,  which  were  just  ex- 
hibiting their  fireshest  green,  this  cemetery  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  barren  country  fiirther  north,  which,  although  broken 
by  a  dhaye,  or  pond,  of  considerable  size,  and  excellently  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  has  neither  trees  nor  bushes,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  isolated  date  palms  surrounding  the 
border  of  the  pond. 

We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  fix)m  the  inhabit- 
ants a  small  supply  of  rice  and  butter,  as  they  asserted  that  their 
means  were  so  reduced  that  they  were  sustaining  themselves  en- 
tirely on  b^rgu,  or  native  grass ;  but  I  had  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  made  this  statement  through  fear  of  the  Tawarek.  At  all 
events  tobacco  was  the  only  article  they  offered  for  sale,  the  to- 
bacco of  Bamba,  called  "  sherikfye,"  being  far-fiuned  along  the 
Niger  and  much  sought  after,  although  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
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"  tdbowd,"  the  tobacco  of  E'gedesh.  Of  b^gu  they  have  an  un- 
limited supply;  and  I  tasted  here  the  honey- water  which  they 
prepare  from  it,  but  found  it  insipid,  besides  being  slightly  pur- 
gative, not  unlike  the  maddi,  or  goreba  water,  in  Hausa. 


CHAPTER  LXXVL 


THE  DESERT. — COUNTRY  ALONG  THE  BORDER  OP  THE  RIVER. — 
GREATEST  NARROWING. — SOUTHEASTERLY  BEND. 

A  SLIGHT  fall  of  rain,  and  then  a  thunder-storm,  which,  how- 
ever, passed  over  our  heads  without  discharging  itself,  delayed  our 
departure  in  the  afternoon,  and,  the  camels  having  been  sent  to  a 
great  distance  for  a  little  pasture,  it  was  past  five  o'clock  when  we 
left  our  camping-ground.  A  numerous  crowd  of  Ruma,  Songhay, 
and  I'moshagh  having  assembled  to  witness  my  departure,  I  dis- 
tributed a  good  many  small  presents  among  them,  reserving  the 
few  articles  of  value  which  I  still  possessed  for  mightier  chiefs. 

Having  crossed,  aft«r  a  march  of  two  miles,  a  backwater  much 
overgrown  with  grass,  and  at  present  almost  dry,  we  had  the  fad- 
dama  or  bot-ha  of  the  river  close  on  our  right,  while  the  open  wa- 
ter was  at  about  an  hour's  march  distance.  Here  a  considerable 
amount  of  cultivation  was  seen,  a  good  many  grounds  for  com  and 
tobacco  being  laid  out  and  connected  with  the  river  by  channels, 
through  which  the  water,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inunda- 
tion, approached  closely,  and  rendered  irrigation  very  easy ;  but, 
imfortunately,  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  rising  in  a  tremendous  bat- 
tery of  clouds,  and  enveloping  the  whole  country  in  a  dense  mass 
of  sand,  did  not  allow  of  any  exact  observations  being  made.  The 
many  channels  which  here  intersected  our  road  proved  a  disagree- 
able hinderance  in  our  Tiurried  march,  and  although  the  clouds 
passed  by  without  bringing  any  rain,  yet  darkness  set  in  before 
we  had  reached  our  destination,  and,  to  my  great  disappointment, 
prevented  my  noticing  the  whole  character  of  the  district. 

But  the  inconvenience  soon  increased  when  we  entered  upon 
the  swampy,  grassy  border  of  the  river;  for,  although  a  small  fire, 
on  the  dry  shore  to  our  left,  held  out  to  my  companions,  who  were 
traveling  almost  without  supplies,  the  prospect  of  a  rather  poor 
supper,  a  long  line  of  fires  in  the  midst  of  the  river  pronfiised  them 
better  fare.    Without  regarding,  therefore,  the  difficulties  of  the 
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ground  and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  we  made  straight  for  them. 
My  friends  were  not  even  deterred  when  we  reached  a  narrow 
dike  scarcely  fit  for  one  horse,  and  in  great  decay,  and  which  the 
guide  declared  to  be  the  only  path  leading  through  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter separating  us  from  the  encampment.  Thus  we  boldly  entered 
upon  this  dike,  but  wo  had  only  proceeded  a  few  hundred  yards 
when  it  was  pronounced,  even  by  these  people,  so  well  accustomed 
to  an  amphibious  life,  to  be  totally  impracticable,  so  that  we  were 
obhged  to  retrace  our  steps.  While  engaged  in  this  most  danger- 
ous proceeding,  my  servant,  the  Gatr6ni,  met  with  a  serious  acci- 
dent, falling,  with  his  horse,  down  the  dike  into  the  water ;  and  al- 
though, with  his  native  agility,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  him- 
self, with  a  few  contusions,  from  his  unpleasant  situation,  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  getting  the  horse  out  from  the  hollow  into  which 
it  had  fallen,  my  companions  asserting  that  it  was  dead,  and  want- 
ing to  leave  it  behind.  At  length  we  got  away  from  the  dike, 
and,  finding  a  ford  through  the  water,  we  reached  the  encamp- 
ment, which  was  pitched  on  a  narrow  neck  of  grassy  land,  and 
completely  dazzled  us  with  the  glare  of  its  many  fires,  coming,  as 
we  did,  out  of  the  darkness.  From  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
two  hamlets  of  Songhay,  called  Inzammen  and  Takankamte,  were 
visible  likewise  by  their  fires. 

The  encampment  belonged  to  some  K61  e'  Siik,  who  manifested 
a  rather  tjiievish  disposition ;  and,  although  not  altogether  inhos- 
pitable, they  were  unable  to  treat  my  companions  well,  as  in  the 
swampy  lowland  there  was  an  entire  want  of  fire- wood.  It  was 
one  of  those  encampments  which  contributed  in  a  great  measure 
to  ruin  my  health,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  dew  \vhich 
fell  during  the  night.  Meanwhile  my  servant,  who  was  a  most 
feithful  person,  was  searching  the  greater  part  of  the  night  for  his 
pistols,  which  in  his  fall  he  had  lost  in  the  swamp. 

Friday^  May  26</i.  While  my  companions  still  lagged  behind  in 
order  to  indemnify  themselves  for  tlieir  lost  supper  by  a  good 
breakfast,  I  set  off  at  a  tolerably  early  hour,  in  order  to  get  out  of 
the  swampy  ground ;  and,  fearing  lest  we  might  again  be  entan- 
gled in  these  interminable  low  grounds,  we  kept  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  river,  over  the  gentle  sandy  downs,  bare  at  first, 
but  afterward  clad  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  dry  grass.  But 
some  of  our  companions  who  overtook  us  would  not  allow  us  to 
pursue  our.  northeasterly  direction,  and  led  us  back  again  to  the 
border  of  a  broad  swampy  sheet  of  water,  which  is  called  Terarart, 
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and  at  this  spot  formed  a  shallow  water  full  of  water-plants  and 
geese,  but  gradually  widening  to  a  very  extensive  swamp,  which 
again  increased  to  a  large  open  branch.  The  river,  however, 
which  was  now  almost  at  its  lowest  level,  must  present  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  when  the 
downs  of  snow-white  sand,  which  at  present  separated  the  princi- 
pal trunk  from  the  swamp,  must  appear  like  a  narrow  sand-bank 
in  the  midst  of  the  water. 

Behind  these  downs,  but  separated  from  the  main  branch  by  a 
smaller  creek,  called  "  the  false  river,"  Eghirreu-n-baho,  lies  the 
hamlet  E'gedesh,  which  at  the  present  season  was  deserted,  the 
inhabitants  being  scattered  over  the  islands  in  the  river.  The 
three  villages  Garbame,  E'm-n-Tab6rak,  and  Nsh^rifen,  are  situa- 
ted on  its  opposite  southern  bank. 

Exchanging  at  this  remarkable  spot  our  east-northeasterly  di- 
rection for  an  «ast-southcastcrly  one,  we  encamped,  after  a  march 
of  three  miles  and  a  half,  in  the  shade  of  a  dense  belt  of  under- 
wood which  girded  its  shores,  and  after  a  short  time  we  were  here 
joined  by  El  Bakdy.  A  little  more  than  a  mile  beyond  this 
place,  at  the  downs  called  Ghadir,  this  large  backwater  joins  the 
river,  and  here,  when  we  pursued  our  march  in  the  aflemoon,  we 
ascended  for  a  while  a  higher  level,  consisting  of  sandstone  rock 
in  a  state  of  great  decomposition ;  but  after  a  march  of  three  miles, 
again  descended  to  its  shores,  the  river  being  here  full  of  green 
islands,  with  plenty  of  fine  cattle.  Two  miles  farther  on,  we  en- 
camped in  a  place  called  Tewllaten,  or  Stewflaten,  at  the  side  of  a 
rather  poor  encampment  of  the  Kdl-Tebankorit.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  poor  condition,  the  people  slaughtered  two  oxen  on  our 
behalf. 

I  had  this  day  still  farther  cause  to  feel  satisfied  that  we  were 
traveling  along  the  north,  and  not  along  the  south  side  of  the  riv- 
er ;  for  while  we  ourselves  had  but  a  shght  shower,  besides  sum- 
mer lightning  the  whole  of  the  evening,  in  the  course  of  the  aft;er- 
noon  a  considerable  fall  of  rain  took  place  beyond  the  river  in 
A'ribinda. 

Before  wc  started  I  began  conversing  with  the  people  of  the 
encampment  (the  chief  of  whom,  a  man  of  renowned  valor,  is 
called  Ilammalati)  in  a  cheerful  manner;  whereupon  they  praised 
me  as  an  excellent  man,  but  made,  at  the  same  time,  the  candid 
avowal  that  the  preceding  night,  when  I  did  not  speak  a  word, 
they  felt  a  great  antipathy  toward  me. 
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Having  proceeded  at  a  tolerable  rate  as  far  as  this  place,  we  here 
once  more  relapsed  into  our  usual  slow  mode  of  progress;  and  af- 
ter a  short  march  of  scarcely  three  miles  over  a  ground  strewn 
with  pebbles  and  small  stones,  and  clad  only  with  scanty  vegeta- 
tion, we  encamped  close  to  the  steep  bank  which  descended  to- 
ward the  river  opposite  the  island  of  Zamgoy,  for  here  we  were 
told  was  the  residence  of  Sadaktu,  the  chief  who  had  levied  such 
heavy  contributions  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Bamba.  As  the 
country  itself  did  not  present  any  features  of  interest,  it  was  some 
recompense  to  me  for  the  delay  we  met  with  in  this  place  that  the 
character  of  the  river  was  remarkable ;  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  it  as 
much  as  possible,  I  prepared  myself  a  resting-place  on  the  slope 
of  the  bank,  which  was  thickly  overgrown  with  small  trees. 

It  is  here  that  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district  through  which 
the  river  takes  its  course  is  first  perceptible.  The  western  end  of 
a  small  island  is  entirely  surrounded  by  large  granite  blocks, 
which  have  given  to  the  island  the  remarkable  name  of  Tah6nt- 
n-^ggish,  clearly  indicating  that  even  the  natives  themselves  re- 
gard this  place,  for  him  who  comes  down  the  river,  as  the  "en- 
trance-rock," or  the  beginning  of  the  rocky  district. 

The  island  of  Zamgoy  lies  nearer  to  the  southern  shore,  and 
seems  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  densely  clothed  with  trees,  and 
containing  a  small  hamlet  or  adabay.  Besides  the  view  of  the 
river,  and  a  walk  now  and  then  over  the  desert  ground  in  our 
neighborhood,  where  I  observed  the  ruins  of  some  stone  dwell- 
ings, I  had  plenty  of  occupation  during  this  and  the  three  follow- 
ing days  which  we  remained  here  in  conversing  with  the  natives. 

Sadaktu  himself  was  very  unwell,  and  greatly  wanted  my  med- 
ical assistance ;  but  after  I  had  made  him  feel  the  efficacy  of  my 
medicines  so  strongly  that  he  declared  every  evil  to  be  removed 
from  his  body,  he  did  not  reward  my  zeal  with  so  much  as  a  drop 
of  milk.  I  therefore  could  not  help  observing,  to  the  great  de- 
light of  his  subjects,  that  he  was  the  most  niggardly  chief  I  had 
ever  met  with.  There  were,  however,  others  who  were  more  so- 
cial and  communicative,  if  not  more  liberal,  than  this  chief.  There 
was,  first,  a  wealthy  and  good-looking  man  of  the  name  of  Jemil, 
of  the  K^l-Burrum  or  the  people  of  Burrum,  who  evidently  orig- 
inate in  a  mixture  of  free  Songhay  people  and  I'moshagh,  and  he 
himself  seemed  to  unite  in  a  certain  degree  the  qualities  of  these 
dijfferent  nations,  while  his  rich  dress  and  his  ernbonpoint  proved 
that  he  was  not  an  austere  inhabitant  of  the  desert.    A  great  deal 
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of  trouble  was  caused  me  by  another  man  of  the  name  of  Simsun, 
the  son  of  Sidi  A'mmer,  and  the  eldest  of  seven  brothers,  a  very- 
rich  A'moshagh,  who  was  totally  bUnd,  but  who,  nevertheless,  ex- 
ixjctod  me  to  restore  his  sight ;  and  it  really  seemed  as  if  my  friend 
El  Bakay  confirmed  him  in  this  belief,  in  order  to  obtain  from  him 
some  handsome  presents  for  himself. 

This  person  also  had  the  stately  appearance  peculiar  to  all  these 
easterly  Tawarck,  who  seem  to  have  enriched  themselves  with 
the  spoil  of  the  native  Songhay  population,  the  latter  having  in 
a  great  measure  been  reduced  by  them  to  the  condition  of  serfs. 
Almost  all  of  them  had  a  very  proud  bearing,  but  nevertheless, 
upon  nearer  acquaintance,  they  proved  to  be  of  a  very  cheerful 
disposition ;  and,  although  of  a  wild  character  and  of  warlike  pro- 
pensities, they  have  an  easy  temper,  and  are  not  difficult  to  manage. 

The  poor  inhabitants  of  Bamba,  from  whom  Sadaktu  had  taken 
seventy  cows  and  ten  slaves,  joined  us  here  in  the  endeavor  to 
recover  their  property.  They  earnestly  begged  me  to  be  the  me- 
diator between  them  and  that  hostile  chief;  and  I  was  very  glad 
when,  after  a  good  deal  of  dispute,  the  chief  returned  half  of  the 
spoil.  It  was  here  also  that  I  learned  that  the  whole  population 
of  A'lr,  under  the  command  of  Ilaj  Abduwa,  had  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Dmnik,  or  Awelimmiden-wen-Bodhal,  and  the 
Ar(jwan,  or  Kdl-geres.  The  tribe  of  the  Kdl-fadaye  enjoy  a  great 
name  in  this  region ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  in  former  times,  they 
occupied  a  much  more  conspicuous  position  than  they  do  at  pres- 
ent. Even  El  Bakay  himself  had  taken  a  wife  from  that  tribe ; 
and  I  was  also  informed  here  that  they  lay  claim  to  a  descent 
from  sherife. 

"We  had  a  storm  almost  every  day  during  our  stay  in  this  place ; 
but,  although  we  ourselves  had  very  little  else  than  a  disagreeable 
sand-wind,  there  seemed  to  be  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rain  in  A'ri- 
binda.  In  one  of  these  thimder-storms  we  nearly  lost  our  camels, 
which,  headed  by  one  of  their  companions  that  had  lately  come 
from  A'zawad,  were  making  straight  for  that  district,  their  be- 
loved home,  and  had  proceeded  a  distance  of  some  miles  before 
they  were  overtaken. 

Wednesday^  May  Z\sL  At  length  we  pursued  our  journey,  but 
only  for  a  short  march  of  two  hours ;  and  I  was  so  disgusted  at 
the  repeated  delays  and  sham  traveling,  that  I  prayed  earnestly 
that  the  Almighty  would  speedily  deliver  me  from  this  sort  of 
bondage.    Throughout  our  march,  the  bare  desert.,  here  consisting 
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of  Stony  ground,  torn  by  many  small  cliannels,  closely  crept  up  to 
the  fertile  bed  of  the  river,  where  a  green  swampy  lowland  gird- 
ed the  present  reduced  sheet  of  water.  Among  the  stones  with 
which  the  ground  was  covered,  fine  white  and  red  striped  rock 
was  discernible ;  and  I  observed  another  island,  with  a  rocky 
point,  toward  the  west 

The  groimd  where  we  encamped  was  bleak  in  the  extreme^ 
without  any  shade,  although  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front  of  us 
there  was  a  fine  grove  of  gerredh ;  but  as  these  trees  adorned  a 
cemetery,  my  companions,  from  superstitious  motives,  were  too 
much  afraid  to  choose  that  place  for  their  encampment  Although 
our  camping-ground  was  excessively  hot,  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
to  find  the  water  of  the  river  so  pleasantly  cool  at  a  time  when  the 
sun  was  high,  and  could  only  attribute  this  phenomenon  to  the 
rocky  character  of  the  channel  and  to  its  considerable  depth. 
Nevertheless,  crocodiles,  as  well  as  river-horses,  were  numerous. 

In  this  unprotected  ground  we  remained  not  only  this,  but  the 
following  day,  although  the  place  was  as  uncomfortable  for  the 
people,  who  were  almost  scorched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  it 
was  detrimental  to  the  animals,  who  found  nothing  to  eat  here. 
The  sheikh  had  gone  in  the  morning  to  visit  Sadaktu,  in  the  isl- 
and of  Zamgoy,  and  firom  thence  did  not  join  us  until  late  in  the 
evening.  It  was  one  of  the  "hottest  days  we  had  had ;  and  it  was 
here  that,  about  noon,  we  discovered  in  my  tent  a  large  black, 
poisonous  arachnceaj  or  spider,  the  body  of  which  measured  al- 
most two  inches  in  diameter,  and  whose  like  my  companions  firom 
Timbuktu  had  never  seen.  The  Tawarek  were  so  disgusted  at 
the  sight,  that  while  I  was  attentively  looking  at  it,  after  we  had 
killed  it,  they  threw  it  hastily  away  with  their  swords,  so  that  I 
did  not  see  it  again ;  but  they  told  me  that  it  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous and  abominable  creature  to  be  found  in  these  regions. 

The  excessive  heat  rendered  a  thunder-storm  which  we  had  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  highly  acceptable,  especially  as 
the  heavy  gale  was  followed  by  a  light  rain,  which  greatly  re- 
lieved the  burning  heat  of  the  sandy  soil.  It  was  highly  amusing 
to  me  to  observe  also,  this  time,  that  although  a  large  leathern 
tent  had  been  pitched  for  the  sheikh,  nevertheless,  as  was  always 
the  case  when  a  thunder-storm  arose,  every  body  hastened  to  carry 
his  treasures,  especially  the  saddles  and  books,  under  cover  of  my 
small  European  tent,  which  had  now  withstood  more  than  four 
yeajs'  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  was  mended  and  patched  in 
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such  a  manner  that  tha  original  material  was  scarcely  discern- 
ible. 

Friday^  June  2d.  We  at  length  left  this  place,  but  only  to  move 
on  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  miles,  to  an  encampment  of  a 
wealthy  man  of  the  name  of  Sidi  I'lemin,  who,  although  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe,  was  living  among  the  Tawarek,  and 
had  been  settled  in  the  place  for  a  great  many  years.  The  con- 
trast between  the  open  river,  bordered  by  the  green  grassy  low- 
lands, which  at  present  had  been  laid  bare  by  the  retiring  waters, 
and  the  bleak  desert  which  closely  approached  it,  was  very  re- 
markable, especially  a  short  distance  before  we  reached  the  en- 
campment, where  an  extensive  sandy  eminence  excluded  for  a 
while  the  view  of  the  river,  and  with  a  few  scattered  bushes  of 
the  poisonous  feman,  and  the  short  herbage  called  "  ellob,"  made 
one  fancy  one's  self  transported  into  the  heart  of  the  desert 

Along  the  former  part  of  our  road  the  low  shore  of  the  river 
had  been  clothed  with  a  profusion  of  excellent  b;^gu,  but  here . 
there  was  none,  and  the  poor  camels  again  fared  very  badly.  In 
the  whole  of  this  district  along  the  river,  where  trees  are  very 
scanty,  the  camel  is  reduced  to  the  diet  of  byrgu,  although  it  by 
no  means  agrees  with  animals  accustomed  to  the  food  of  the  young 
acacia-trees  and  the  dry  herbage  of  the  desert.  All  circumstances 
considered,  my  camels  were  in  a  very  bad  condition,  and  there 
was  good  reason  for  my  kind  friend  and  protector  looking  about 
for  some  fresh  animals  to  enable  me  to  reach  more  favored  regions, 
lie  therefore  determined  to  set  out  from  this  point  to  the  nearest 
of  his  "  kissib,"  or  herds  of  camels,  while  we  were  to  wait  for  him 
at  a  place  called  Tin-sher£fen. 

The  river,  which,  in  its  present  state,  was  about  900  yards  from 
our  camp,  had  here  a  very  shallow,  and  not  at  all  an  imposing 
appearance,  although  a  few  miles  below  it  enters  a  very  rocky 
district,  where  it  is  inclosed  by  steep  banks  and  broken  by  islets 
and  cliffs.  Four  boats  were  lying  on  the  shore.  The  place  was 
called  Ig6maren. 

The  encampment  of  Sldi  Ilemin  was  large,  consisting  of  very 
spacious  leathern  tents,  where  Tawarek  and  Fiilbe,  and  some 
Arabs  also,  were  living  together  in  peaceful  community.  Al- 
though they  are  tolerably  wealthy,  they  have  only  asses,  and  no 
horses.  A  good  many  Tawarek  joined  us  here  the  day  of  our  ar- 
rival, and,  while  I  rewarded  the  most  respectable  among  them 
with  a  small  present  of  some  kind  or  other,  I  had  some  diificulty 
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in  satisfying  a  more  powerful  lord  of  the  name  of  Mfki,  the  son 
of  Elesa ;  and  found  it  still  more  difficult  to  satisfy  his  companion, 
or  "  ^nhad,"  who,  as  is  very  often  the  case  in  Europe,  raised  his 
pretensions  much  higher  than  his  master. 

The  blind  Simsim  also  accompanied  us  to  this  place,  and  troub- 
led me  not  a  little  with  begging  a  remedy  for  his  blindness. 
Among  other  chiefs,  there  was  one  whose  name  seemed  to  me 
rather  remarkable,  as  he  called  himself  El  I'sfahani ;  but  what  he 
or  his  ancestors  had  to  do  with  the  famous  town  of  I'sfahan  I 
could  not  make  out.  Sidi  I'lemin  treated  us  well  with  a  number 
of  large  dishes  of  rice,  but  the  food  being  prepared  without  any 
salt,  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy  it^  and  was  the  more  grateful  at  being 
furnished  in  the  evening  with  a  rich  supply  of  milk. 

Saturday^  June  3d,  While  my  protector  directed  his  steps  toward 
the  desert,  I,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers,  continued  my 
journey  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  had  now  almost  be- 
come a  second  home  to  me,  and  with  its  many  backwaters,  islands, 
and  cliffs,  afforded  me  a  never-failing  source  of  interest.  About 
half  a  mile  beyond  our  encampment  we  passed  the  site  of  a  former 
settlement  or  dwelling-place,  after  which  the  sandy  downs  receded 
a  little  from  the  bank,  affording  comfortable  ground  for  a  good 
number  of  Tawdrek  encampments.  Having  then  left  on  our  right 
an  extensive  swampy  lowland,  which,  during  the  highest  state  of 
the  river,  becomes  inundated,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the 
rocky  district,  through  which  the  river  has  to  pass.  After  a  very 
short  march,  we  encamped  in  a  place  called  Ilimberfmme,  on  ac- 
count of  the  indisposition  of  my  friend  Mohammed  ben  Khottar. 

The  slope  where  we  halted  was  very  handsomely  adorned  with 
fine  shady  taborak,  and  the  river  was  here  free  from  rocks,  being 
divided  into  two  branches  by  a  low  sand-bank,  while  a  mile  high- 
er up  a  mighty  ledge  of  granite  rocks  projected  into  the  water. 
But  about  1000  yards  below  our  halting-place  the  river  presented 
a  very  wild  aspect,  a  considerable  rocky  island,  consisting  of  im- 
mense granite  blocks,  together  with  a  rocky  ledge  projecting  from 
the  high  bank,  shutting  in  half  the  breadth  of  the  river,  and  forc- 
ing it,  ^-ith  a  direction  from  S.  30°  E.  to  K  30°  W.,  into  a  chan- 
nel of  probably  not  more  than  350  yards  broad.  This  remarkable 
place,  where  the  river,  when  it  is  full,  must  form  a  very  powerful 
current,  is  called  Tin-alshiden. 

The  heat  of  the  day  having  passed  by,  we  continued  our  march, 
cutting  off  the  bend  of  the  river  over  a  ground  which  was  at  first 
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bare  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  but  after  a  while  became  over- 
grown with  stunted  talha- trees,  a  few  siwak,  and  a  great  profusion 
of  rctem ;  till,  after  a  march  of  two  miles,  the  river  again  ap- 
proached on  our  right,  being  here  free  from  rocks,  and  bordered 
by  a  grassy  lowland  richly  clad  with  the  famous  b^rgu.  On  our 
left,  a  few  tobacco  plantations  gave  proof  of  a  certain  degree  of 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  although  on  this  side  only  a 
nomadic  encampment  was  to  be  seen,  but  on  the  opposite  bank  a 
hamlet  appeared.  The  whole  of  this  district  belongs  to  Tin- 
sherffen. 

As  the  river  takes  here  a  very  winding  course,  meandering 
along  between  steep  banks,  we  again  left  it  at  some  distance  on 
our  right,  ascending  from  a  low  swampy  inlet  upon  higher  ground, 
where  we  passed  another  Tawarek  encampment,  and  then,  as 
darkness  was  setting  in,  we  again  descended  to  the  green  shore, 
where  the  river  seemed  to  be  obstructed  by  islands.  Parallel  with 
the  baAk,  a  shallow  grassy  swamp  stretched  along,  and  from  be- 
yond the  southern  bank,  a  little  higher  up,  a  village  was  seen. 
On  the  largest  of  the  islands,  which  was  at  the  same  time  the 
nearest  to  our  side,  was  the  residence  of  Kara,  the  father  of  a 
young  man  named  Sala,  one  of  the  pupils  of  El  Bakay.  This  was 
the  reason  why  my  companions,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of 
the  evening,  and  although  the  island  was  at  present  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  deep  channel,  entertained  the  absurd  idea 
of  crossing  over  to  the  latter.  It  was  only  afl«r  much  uncertainty, 
and  a  great  deal  of  dispute,  that  we  decided  upon  encamping  on 
the  narrow  neck  between  the  swamp  and  the  river. 

In  this  place  we  remained  the  four  following  days,  my  protector 
not  returning  imtil  the  third  day,  and  my  patience  was  again  put 
to  a  severe  trial.  But,  altogether,  the  stay  here  was  not  so  unin- 
teresting, as  we  received  a  great  many  visits  from  the  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  neighboring  districts.  First  there  came  Kara,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  a  stately-looking  old  man,  dressed  in  a  fine  white 
tobe,  with  a  white  shawl  round  his  head.  Having  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  he  stated,  without  the  subject  fceing  brought 
forward  by  myself,  that  about  fifty  years  ago  a  Christian  had  come 
down  the  river  in  a  large  boat  with  a  white  tent,  and  the  river 
being  then  full,  had  passed  without  any  accident  the  rocky  pas- 
sage ahead  of  us.  But  he  added  that  the  Kfl-terarart  had  attack- 
ed him  at  Zamgoy.  Park  had  passed  this  place  in  the  morning, 
while  he  (Kara)  was  encamped  with  his  people  on  the  sandy 
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downs  of  A'ribmda.  This  chief  himself,  although  he  was  not  at 
all  hospitable,  had  really  something  in  his  demeanor  which  might 
indicate  a  descent  from  a  nobler  stock,  but  the  rest  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  had  much  the  same  appearance  as  the  less  noble 
.tribes  of  the  Tawarek  in  general.  However,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  name  of  the  whole  district,  Tin-sherifen,  is  taken  from 
the  supposed  origin  of  these  people — from  sherife.  And  here  in 
this  district,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  one  of  Burrum,  w.herc 
the  great  river,  after  having  made  this  remarkable  bend  into  the 
heart  of  the  desert,  changes  its  easterly  course  into  a  southeasterly 
one,  we  must  evidently  look  for  the  earliest  Mohammedan  settlers 
along  the  Niger. 

I  here  also  first  came  into  more  intimate  relation  with  that  re- 
markable tribe  the  Kcl  e'  Siik,  who  seem  to  deserve  a  great  deal 
of  attention  among  these  nomadic  tribes,  although  I  am  not  yet 
able  to  elucidate  all  the  points  connected  with  their  history,  for 
they  themselves  take  very  little  interest  in  historical  facts,  and  if 
there  exist  written  records  they  are  not  generally  known.  But 
this  much  is  certain,  that  these  Kcl  c'  Suk  have  been  so  called 
from  a  place,  Siik,  or  at  least  generally  called  Suk,*  situated  at 
the  distance  of  five  days'  journey  from  this  point,  and  six  from 
G6g6,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  very  considerable  place  in 
former  times,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Sonni  ^Ali,  the  great  predecessor  of  the  still  greater 
conqueror  Ilaj  Mohammed  A'skid.  The  original  name  of  this 
place  I  did  not  succeed  in  making  out,  but  it  is  no  doubt  that 
very  place  which,  by  El  Bekrif  and  other  Arab  geographers,  aft- 
er the  name  of  the  tribe,  has  been  called  Tademekket,  and  which, 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  ruled  over  this  region. 

This  large  and  well-built  town  appears  to  have  been  the  centre 
of  various  tribes,  although  I  can  scarcely  conceive  that  my  in- 
formants were  right  when  they  asserted  that  their  ancestors  had 
been  living  there,  together  with  the  Ilogdr  and  the  Kelowi,  as 
from  this  statement,  if  it  were  true,  we  should  have  in  this  place 

♦  The  reader  need  not  be  andcr  the  impression  that  the  name  "sifk  "  indicates 
Arabic  influence,  for  the  word  is  of  the  most  extensive  Semitic  range. 

t  El  Bekri,  who  is  the  only  reliable  authority,  in  the  edition  of  de  Slane,  p.  181, 
et  acq.  The  distance  of  nine  days  from  Gugo,  according  to  £1  Bekrf,  is  to  bo  re- 
garded as  the  rate  for  heavily-laden  caravans,  corresponding  well  to  six  days  of 
light  camels  or  meh&ra.  See  the  itinerary  from  Taw&t  to  this  place,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. Of  the  (erroneous)  derivation  of  the  name  of  the  town,  I  have  spoken  on 
a  former  occasion.     Sec  (m/e,  p.  835. 
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a  mucli  more  remarkable  example  of  a  community  foimded  by 
several  Berber  tribes  together  tiian  is  afforded  by  the  history  of 
A'gades.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name  of  Siik  has  settled  upon 
this  tribe,  who  still  form  quite  a  separate  body,  being  distinguished 
from  the  neighboring  tribes  for  their  learning  and  peaceable  pur- 
suits. 

Besides  several  respectable  men  of  this  tribe,  I  received  a  visit 
also  from  Nassaru,  a  daughter  of  one  of  their  chiefs  named  Kho- 
zematen.  She  was  one  of  the  finest  women  that  I  saw  in  this 
country.  Iler  decent  apparel  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase 
her  beauty,  for  over  her  under-gown  she  wore  an  upper  garment 
of  red  and  black  silk,  in  alternate  stripes,  which  she  occasionally 
drew  over  her  head.  Her  features  were  remarkable  for  their  soft 
expression  and  regularity,  but  her  person  rather  inclined  to  cor- 
pulency, which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Tawarek.  Seeing  that 
I  took  an  interest  in  her,  she  half-jokingly  proposed  that  I  should 
marry  her ;  and  I  declared  myself  ready  to  take  her  with  me  if 
one  of  my  rather  weak  camels  should  be  found  able  to  support 
her  weight.  As  a  mark  of  distinction  I  presented  her  with  a  look- 
ing-glass, which  I  was  always  accustomed  to  give  to  the  most 
handsome  woman  in  an  encampment,  the  rest  receiving  nothing 
but  needles.  She  returned  the  next  day  with  some  of  her  rela- 
tions, who  were  equally  distinguished  for  their  comeliness,  and 
who  were  anxious  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  me,  not  less  than  of  the 
Sheikh  el  Bakay.  These  noble  Tawarek  ladies  furnished  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  extreme  liberty  which  the  females  be- 
longing to  this  tribe  enjoy ;  and  I  was  greatly  astonished  to  see 
the  pipe  pass  continually  from  their  mouths  to  those  of  the  men, 
and  from  the  latter  back  again  into  the  mouths  of  the  women. 
In  other  respects,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  surpass  the  female 
portion  of  the  population  of  Tadem^kka,  of  whose  virtue  El  Bekri 
speaks  in  rather  doubtful  terms. 

Less  agreeable  than  the  company  of  these  people  was  the  arri- 
val of  the  blind  Simsim,  who,  it  seems,  had  been  rather  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectation,  of  having  his  sight  restored,  although 
my  friend  had  contrived  to  get  from  him  a  present  of  a  camel  and 
a  female  slave.  We  were  here  also  at  length  joined  by  A'hmed 
Wadawi,  the  principal  pupil  of  the  sheikh,  whom  I  scarcely  ex- 
pected to  see  again ;  but,  being  fully  aware  of  the  slow  and  delib- 
erate character  of  his  master,  he  felt  convinced  that  he  could  never 
come  too  late.     Altogether  I  was  glad  that  he  had  arrived,  for, 
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although  apt  to  make  great  pretensions,  and  being  inspired  with 
too  great  zeal  for  his  creed,  he  was  nevertheless  a  cheerful  and 
good-natured  man,  and,  on  account  of  his  considerable  learning 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Tawdrek  chiefs,  might  be  of  great  serv- 
ice to  me  after  having  separated  from  the  sheikh.  He  had,  be- 
sides, acquired  some  useful  experience  with  regard  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  straightforward  and  trustworthy  character  of  a 
Christian  and  the  treachery  and  cunning  of  an  Arab ;  for  having 
in  the  beginning  constantly  taken  the  part  of  my  former  guide, 
Weled  A'mmer  Waldti,  against  myself,  he  had  been  cheated  in 
return  for  his  friendship  by  that  rascal,  and,  in  order  to  get  from 
him  what  was  due  to  him,  had  been  obliged  to  pursue  him  to 
A'ribinda.  He  brought  the  news  from  Timbuktu  that  the  rebel 
chief  A'khbi,  whom  we  had  been  unable  to  persuade  to  return  to 
his  former  allegiance,  was  collecting  an  army  against  Alkiittabu. 

The  whole  time  of  our  stay  at  Tin-sherifen  the  weather  was 
excessively  hot,  the  heat  being  felt  the  more  severely,  as  there 
was  not  the  slightest  shade  near  our  encampment ;  and  as  my  tent 
was  almost  insupportably  hot,  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  shade  I 
wandered  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  slope  which  rose  be- 
hind our  encampment,  and  here  lay  down  under  a  small  hajilij, 
or  tab6rak.  From  this  spot  I  had  an  interesting  view  over  the 
river,  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  features,  here  deserved  my 
full  attention,  and  even  more  than  I  was  able  at  the  time  to  be- 
stow upon  it,  as,  in  the  absence  of  my  protector,  my  companions 
were  rather  anxious  about  my  safety.  My  young  and  cheerful 
friend,  Mohammed  ben  Khottar,  was  suffering  all  this  time  from 
severe  indisposition,  so  that  I  had  no  one  to  rove  about  with  me. 
A  little  lower  down,  the  road  recedes  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
for  a  short  distance,  and  hence  I  am  not  able  to  lay  down  the  river, 
between  this  place  and  Tosaye,  with  that  minuteness  of  detail 
which  it  deserves,  in  order  to  facilitate  navigation.  Under  other 
circumstances,  I  should  have  made  a  special  drawing  of  this  re- 
markable locality  on  a  larger  scale ;  but  the  assertion  of  the  na- 
tives, that  Park,  in  his  large  boat  (his  majesty's  schooner  Joliba), 
had  passed  through  in  December  or  January  without  accident,  re- 
assured me  perfectly.  Besides,  as  I  myself  had  to  travel  all  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  by  land,  I  had  to  take  care  not  to  excite  too 
much  the  suspicions  of  the  natives. 

From  this  spot  I  had  a  clear  prospect  over  the  point  where  the 
river,  issuing  forth  from  between  the  islands,  is  shut  in  by  two 
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masses  of  rock,  called,  I  think,  Shab6r*  and  Barr6r,  whicli  obstruct- 
ed it  like  a  sort  of  iron  gate,  although  the  passage  between  them, 
especially  at  high  water,  appeared  to  be  open  and  clear.  In  sum- 
mer, however,  during  the  lowest  state  of  the  river,  the  difficulty 
of  the  navigation  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sand-bank  which  is 
formed  a  little  above  this  strait  between  the  islands  and  the  bank. 
On  the  island  where  the  chief  Kala  resided,  also,  a  mass  of  rock, 
which  at  times,  in  the  sunlight  of  the  afternoon,  appeared  like  a 
snow-white  boulder  of  quartz  rock,  started  forth  like  an  artificial 
terrace.  Higher  up,  the  river  was  encompassed  in  its  winding 
course  by  steep  banks ;  but,  in  one  spot,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
where  the  sandy  downs  formed  a  recess,  a  low  grassy  headland 
or  island  was  formed,  which  at  the  time  was  enlivened  by  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  was  adorned  by  stately  trees, 
especially  a  fine  group  of  dum  palms ;  for  dum  palms  apparently 
begin  to  prevail  here,  and  lower  down  the  river  are  found  occa- 
sionally in  great  numbers.  The  slope  itself,  from  whence  I  over- 
looked this  scenery,  consisted  entirely  of  rock.  Quartz  and  mica 
slate  were  visible  every  where,  and  an  uninterrupted  ledge  of  the 
latter  mineral  set  right  across  with  an  inclination  toward  east 
The  evenings  were  beautiful,  and  nothing  afforded  me  greater  de- 
liglit  than  to  walk  along  the  fine  sandy  beach  far  into  the  river. 
During  the  lowest  state  of  the  water,  this  beach  forms  a  junction 
between  the  main  land  and  the  island  where  Kala  resided. 

Our  attention  was  also  attracted  to  some  young  zangway,  the 
small  species  of  alligator,  which  every  evening  raised  their  cry 
from  the  swamp  where  they  were  left  by  their  dams.  It  sounds 
like  the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  it  appeared  to  us  as  if  they  were 
bred  purposely  in  this  backwater,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
fall  a  prey  to  some  larger  animal  in  the  river. 


CEAPTER  LXXVII. 

TO'SAYE,  OR  THE  NARROWING  OF  THE  RIVER. — BURRUM ;  AN- 
CIENT RELATION  TO  EGYPT. — GREAT  SOUTH-SOUTHEASTERLY 
REACH. 

At  length,  in  the  course  of  the  8th,  my  protector  returned  from 
his  herd  of  camels,  or,  as  the  Arabs  call  it,  "kissib,"  bringing  with 

*  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  Shabor  maj  not  be  the  name  of  the  bland  and 
not  of  the  rock. 
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him  seycn  fresh  camels.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  nobleman  of 
the  country,  and  a  near  relative  of  his,  of  the  name  of  Sidi  'All. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  came  expressly  to  ask  me  whether  one 
of  our  steam-boats  would  be  able  to  cross  this  rocky  passage,  and 
I  told  him  that,  as  far  as  I  had  been  able  to  investigate  the  char- 
acter of  the  locality  from  this  point,  I  thought  there  was  not  much 
difficulty  for  a  small  boat  or  launch,  at  least  during  the  highest 
state  of  the  river.  In  the  evening  he  sent  me  a  small  bullock  to 
cut  up  for  our  journey,  and  a  short  time  afterward  a  camel,  in  or- 
der to  supply  the  place  of  the  most  exhausted  of  my  animals,  and 
it  now  appeared  as  if  we  were  fully  prepared  to  pursue  our  jour- 
ney at  a  more  accelerated  rate 

Friday^  June  9th,  Having  taken  leave  of  all  the  new  friends 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  here,  I  started  at  a  rather  late 
hour,  first  keeping  along  the  shore,  but,  after  having  proceeded 
about  1400  yards,  turning  away,  and,  with  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, entering  the  stony  slope  of  the  desert  plateau,  which  here 
consisted  of  black  sandstone  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  At  this 
spot,  where  I  was  obliged  to  keep  away  from  the  bank,  the  great 
rocky  ledge,  to  which  Barror  belongs,  crosses  the  river.  This  rock, 
not  being  illumined  to-day  by  the  sun,  exhibited  the  same  black 
character  which  is  peculiar  to  the  whole  locality,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  intercepts  the  navigation  for  larger  boats  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year. 

The  bare  rocky  slope  was  succeeded  by  sandy  downs,  which 
surrounded  and  inclosed  small  irregular  vales,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  formed  of  small  black  stones.  A  little  farther  on  we 
passed  the  locality  called  Tin-rassen,  where  Sadaktu  had  once 
vanquished  a  superior  force  led  by  A'khbi,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  close  relation  which  subsisted  between  them,  had  come  to  at- 
tack him.  The  women,  hurrying  forth  from  the  encampment^ 
had  met  their  kinsfolk  with  bare  breasts,  which  they  held  forth  to 
them  as  having  suckled  their  kindred,  and  implored  them,  for  the 
sake  of  their  near  relationship,  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  own 
kinsmen.  But  this  appeal  for  mercy  being  without  effect,  Sadak- 
tu and  his  handftd  of  men,  inspired  with  fear  for  the  lives  of  their 
wives  and  children,  and  fighting  with  the  courage  of  despair,  had 
beaten  the  superior  force  of  his  arrogant  relation,  and  killed  nine 
free  men  of  his  tribe. 

A  little  more  than  half  a  mile  beyond  Tin-rassen  we  again 
reached  the  river,  at  that  remarkable  place  called  T6saye,  or  T6s^ 
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where  the  noble  Niger  is  compressed  between  steep  banks  to  a 
breadth  perhaps  of  not  more  than  150  yards,  but  of  such  a  depth 
that,  as  I  have  before  observed,  the  bottom  has  not  be«n  found  by 
the  natives.  Here  the  sheikh,  who,  as  in  general,  had  slept  till 
late  in  the  morning,  overtook  us,  and  seemed  much  interested 
when  I  told  him  that  I  thought  a  small,  strong-built  steamer 
might  safely  cross  this  obstructed  passage,  as,  in  the  case  of  the 
current  being  too  strong,  it  might  be  assisted  by  chains  fastened 
to  the  rocks.  The  locality  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  on  ac- 
count of  the  intercourse  between  the  desert  and  the  province  of 
Libtako,  as  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad  in  general  prefer  crossing  the 
river  at  this  point,  which,  although  very  deep,  is  easily  passed  by 
the  camels  and  cattle,  while  in  other  places  they  have  to  swim  for 
miles. 

Immediately  beyond  this  narrowing  of  the  river  the  sandy 
downs  cease,  and  a  low  stony  level,  of  black,  dismal  color,  stretch- 
ed out  before  us.  The  river,  winding  along  this  tract  in  a  north- 
easterly bend,  and  illumined  by  the  dazzling  light  of  the  sun, 
scarcely  appeared  to  be  the  same  large  and  noble  stream  which  I 
had  admired  higher  up.  The  black,  stony  ground  was  torn  by 
several  small  channels,  and  being  only  sparingly  clad  with  the 
sad-looking,  poisonous  bush,  the  "  feman,"  exhibited  a  very  mel- 
ancholy appearance.  But  gradually,  as  we  descended  from  this 
rough  ground  upon  the  green  shore,  clothed  with  the  rank  grass 
of  the  byrgu,  the  river  again  began  to  widen,  and  to  assume  its 
former  noble  character,  while  a  little  farther  on  a  large  island, 
called  "  A'dar-n-haut,"  was  formed,  separated  from  the  main  land 
by  a  narrow  channel.  We  encamped  opposite  the  place  where 
the  latter  again  joins  the  principal  branch,  and  where,  in  the  pres- 
ent low  state  of  the  river,  a  ledge  of  rock  was  seen  projecting  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  water,  and  numerous  isolated  cliflfe 
starting  forth  from  their  middle  course.  I  chose  my  camping- 
ground  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  among  the  trees, 
where  we  found  some  shelter  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day ; 
and  I  even  remained  here  during  the  following  night,  although 
all  the  people  tried  to  frighten  me  with  the  assurance  that  the  li- 
ons which  infest  the  neighborhood  would  not  leave  a  bone  of  my 
horses  and  camels. 

We  were  visited  in  this  encampment  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
opposite  island,  who,  although  belonging  to  the  mixed  tribe  of  the 
Ruma,  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  their  brethren  in 
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Bamba.  Their  chief,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed,  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished by  his  fine  glossy  skin,  his  beautiful  black  and  lively 
eyes,  and  his  regular  Circassian  features.  The  dress  of  these  peo- 
ple, however,  is  every  where  the  same — white  shirts  of  the  com- 
monest and  coarsest  make,  sewed  together  of  narrow  strips  (only 
persons  of  higher  rank  adorn  them  with  a  little  silk  embroid- 
ery), and  long  white  trowsers,  besides  a  miserable  bandage  of 
native  cotton  tied  round  the  head,  over  which  some  of  them 
wore  another  bandage  of  red  cloth.  All  of  them  had  slung  over 
their  shoulders  the  open  leathern  belt  with  which  they  gird  their 
waists  in  case  of  emergency.  The  intelligence  of  these  people 
seemed  very  limited,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  enter  into 
any  serioas  conversation  ^vith  them.  I  was,  however,  fortunately 
enabled  to  buy  some  rice  with  cotton  strips. 

Saturday^  June  lOih.  As  if  I  was  destined  to  spend  my  whole 
life  in  this  region,  we  this  day  only  moved  on  three  miles,  keep- 
ing close  along  the  shore  of  the  river,  which  here  formed  several 
islands,  and  gradually  took  a  more  southerly  direction.  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  river,  the  valley  of  which,  including  the 
islands,  measures  certainly  more  than  three  miles  in  breadth,  is 
called  Burrum,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Son- 
ghay.  There  is  a  remarkable  tradition  that  a  Pharaoh  once  came 
from  Egypt  to  this  spot,  and  again  returned.  This  story  would 
at  least  imply  an  early  intercourse  with  Egypt,  and  should  not,  I 
think,  be  viewed  incredulously ;  for,  if  it  had  no  foundation  what- 
ever, it  would  certainly  attach  to  the  capital  of  the  nation  itself, 
and  not  to  a  place  which  possesses  no  great  historical  importance. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  that 
this  is  the  spot  where  the  great  river,  which  here  makes  a  bend 
from  a  westeastcrly  into  a  southerly  direction,  is  nearest  to  Egypt 
Let  it  be  farther  taken  into  account  that  the  inhabitants  of  die 
oasis  of  Aiijila,  which  lies  on  the  great  commercial  road  from 
Egypt  to  these  regions,  were  the  first  who  opened  this  western 
part  of  Negroland  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Arabs.  The  whole 
history  of  Songhay  points  to  Egypt ;  the  itinerary  of  the  route  of 
the  Nasamones,  if  rightly  constructed,  inclines  to  this  quarter ; 
and  it  is  easily  to  be  understood  how  Herodotus,*  on  receiving 
the  news  that  so  large  a  river  was  running  eastward,  in  such  a 
northerly  latitude  as  nearly  18°,  could  conceive  the  opinion  that 
this  was  the  Upper  Nile.    Even  in  more  modern  times,  we  find 

*  Book  ii.|  chap,  xxxii.,  r^v  66hv  noiev/nh'ovc  ^pbc  ^e^vpov  uve/iov. 
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Egjrptian  merchants  established  fix>m  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
town  of  Biru,  or  Walata,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Ghadames  and 
Tafil^et ;  the  principal  commerce  of  Gagho  and  Kiikia  was  di- 
rected toward  Egypt,  and  the  large  commercial  entrepot — Suk — 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Tadem^kka,  about  one  hundred  miles  from 
Burrum,  on  that  great  high  road,  was  evidently  founded  for  that 
purpose. 

Formerly  there  were  three  villages,  containing  a  considerable 
population,  till,  about  eleven  years  ago,*  the  Fulbe,  imder  the 
command  of  'Abd  Allahi,  the  \mcle  of  the  present  ruler  of  Masina, 
who  at  that  time  was  a  very  energetic  and  warlike  chieftain,  made 
an  expedition  to  this  place  with  about  6000  horse  and  20,000  foot, 
while  the  whole  of  the  Tawarek,  the  Awellmmiden,  Igwadaren, 
and  Tadem^kket,  collected  together  near  T6ndibi,  did  not  dare  to 
offer  them  open  battle.  Destroying,  then,  those  villages  of  Bur- 
rum,  the  Fiilbe  transferred  the  whole  population,  consisting  of 
nearly  4000  people,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Giindam. 

A  good  deal  of  rice  is  here  cultivated,  the  cultivation  of  that  ar- 
ticle in  this  region  being  said  to  have  proceeded  from  this  very 
locality,  a  fact  which  is  of  the  greatest  interest  as  regards  the  an- 
cient intercourse  with  Egypt.  Even  now,  those  among  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Burrum  who  belong  to  the  Tawarek  tribe  of 
the  Tademdkket  are  distinguished  for  their  wealth  and  their  more 
refined  manners ;  and  I  here  made  the  acquaintance  of  two  emi- 
nent men  among  them,  named  E'nnas  and  Ged^ma,  the  latter  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  his  corpulency. 

At  the  place  where  we  chose  our  encampment,  the  low  grassy 
shore  was  greatly  compressed,  a  steep  bank  of  black  sandstone  ris- 
ing to  about  thirty  feet  elevation  close  behind  us,  and  forming  at 
the  top  a  flat  level,  strewn  with  black  pebbles,  which,  if  a  person 
turned  his  back  to  the  river,  offered  almost  the  same  view  as  the 
most  dreary  part  of  the  waste ;  but  as  soon  as  one  directed  one's 
eyes  southward  the  picture  was  entirely  reversed ;  a  magnificent 
stream,  studded  with  rich  grassy  islands  and  affording  the  most 
refreshing  breeze,  appeared  in  sight. 

The  sheikh  had  so  many  dealings  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands  opposite  our  encampment,  that  he  was  obliged  to  stay  here 
several  days ;  but,  in  order  to  satisfy  me,  he  made  us  move  on  a 
little.  However,  we  only  proceeded  for  about  the  distance  of  a 
nule,  leaving  this  steep  rocky  bank  behind  us,  the  ground  remain- 

*  This  passage  was  written  in  1854. 

Vol.  m.— G  g 
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ing  stony,  clad  with  nothing  but  small  stunted  trees.  Here  we 
encamped  again  near  the  border  of  the  green  shore,  where  alone 
the  soil  was  soft  enough  to  admit  the  pegs,  opposite  a  long  sand- 
bank, which  was  the  resort  of  numerous  flocks  of  white  water- 
fowl. Of  course  this  sort  of  progress  did  not  exactly  suit  my 
wishes,  and,  in  order  to  soothe  my  discontent.  El  Bakay,  soon  aft- 
er we  had  encamped,  paid  me  a  long  visit,  in  order  to  cheer  me 
up,  telling  me  that  he  had  heard  that  there  really  had  been,  as  I 
conjectured  myself,  a  letter  fix)m  Haj  Beshir,  with  my  parcel,  and 
enimierating  those  of  his  pupils,  or  t^lamid,  whom  he  wanted  to 
send  along  with  me. 

There  being  no  stated  market-place  all  along  this  river,  the  buy- 
ing of  provisions  is  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  great  deal  of 
trouble ;  and  although  the  only  produce  of  this  district  is  rice,  that 
article  is  never  to  be  obtained  in  a  prepared  state.  Nothing  but 
k6kesh,  that  is  to  say,  rice  in  the  husk,  is  procurable ;  and  this  is 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  overlooked  by  Europeans  who  attempt 
the  navigation  of  this  river,  as  they  must  always  be  prepared  to 
lose  some  time  in  getting  ready  and  cleaning  their  rice.  I  here 
bought  the  n^eka  of  this  kind  of  rice  for  two  dr'a  of  tari,  equal 
to  forty  shells.     Butter  fetched  twenty  dr*a  per  n^ffeka. 

During  our  two  days'  stay  in  this  place  I  received  some  valua- 
ble information  fix)m  some  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  Mo- 
luk,  who  were  settled  in  A'ribinda,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river,  and  kept  up  a  small  trade  with  libtako,  which 
is  distant  from  here  about  ten  days'  march.  The  river  being  here 
so  broad,  it  did  not  at  all  surprise  me  to  hear  from  these  people 
that,  in  average  years,  during  the  lowest  state  of  the  river,  it  is 
fordable  in  several  places. 

Far  more  interesting  than  the  visit  of  these  mixed  Berbers  was 
that  of  a  man  called  Mohammed,  who,  with  eight  companions,  was 
on  his  way  from  G6g6,  his  native  place,  to  Bamba  by  water,  in  a 
middle-sized  boat,  thus  proving  that  the  water  communication  be- 
tween those  places  was  still  kept  up,  notwithstanding  the  total  po- 
Utical  ruin  of  the  country,  and  that,  too,  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year,  when  the  water  was  at  its  very  lowest  He  was  a  wealthy 
man,  belonging  to  the  mulatto  stock  of  the  Ruma,  and  spoke  only 
Songhay.  He  also  brought  me  the  latest  news  ftx)m  the  districte 
ferther  eastward,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  owing  to  the  rebel 
army  of  Zab^rma  having  been  beaten  by  the  Governor  of  Tamka- 
la,  the  road  by  Say  was  open. 
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Tuesday^  June  \Zih,  Having  had  a  thiinder-storm  during  tlie  lat- 
ter part  of  the  night,  with  a  heavy  squall  of  wind,  but  without 
rain,  we  started  at  a  rather  late  hour  along  the  grassy  shore,  which 
gradually  becomes  lower,  and  is  filled  with  numerous  small  ponds, 
till,  after  proceeding  a  little  more  than  a  mile,  rocky  ground  be- 
gan to  rise  to  the  surface  on  our  left.  It  soon  assumed  the  form 
of  steep  cliflfe,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  120  feet ;  but  although 
during  the  inimdation  it  is  closely  approached  by  the  river,  at 
present  a  narrow  passage  was  left  along  the  green  shore.  A  heavy 
gale  raised  the  waves  of  the  river  to  a  considerable  height ;  but 
the  sky  was  so  overcast  and  enveloped  in  fog  that  nothing  of  the 
opposite  shore  was  to  be  discovered. 

Numerous  small  torrents  had  intersected  the  cliffi,  while  a  thick 
bush  of  an  unknown  species  lined  the  foot  of  them.  A  little  fer- 
ther  on,  whUe  slightly  decreasing  in  height,  the  rocks  became  more 
regularly  stratified,  presenting  numerous  crevices  and  caverns. 

Having  then  passed  a  place  where  the  clifife  formed  a  deep  re- 
cess, the  low  grassy  shore  extending  far  into  the  river,  we  were 
obliged  to  ascend  the  higher  level  for  a  while,  an  open  branch 
coming  close  up  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks.  We,  however,  descend- 
ed again  after  a  little  more  than  half  a  nule,  near  two  magnificent 
sycamores,  and  encamped  at  11  o'clock  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
growth  of  diim  bushes,  while  the  sheikh  himself  pitched  his  tent 
on  the  top  of  the  downs,  near  an  encampment  of  K^l-tenakse,  a 
division  of  the  K^l  e'  Suk,  to  whom  belonged  also  another  en- 
campment upon  an  island  in  the  river. 

The  sandy  shore,  thickly  -covered  with  diim  bush,  was  repre- 
sented to  us  as  the  retreat  of  numerous  lions,  and  we  were  warned 
not  to  encamp  here ;  but  we  preferred  exposing  ourselves  to  this 
slight  danger,  as  the  strong  wind  did  not  allow  us  to  pitch  our 
tents  on  the  top  of  the  downs.  We  had  scarcely  made  ourselves 
comfortable,  when  a  great  multitude  of  people  belonging  to  the 
different  tribes  settled  in  the  neighborhood — Tawarek,  Kfl  e' 
Siik,  Euma,  and  Songhay  gathered  round  us.  Many  of  them  had 
fine  features,  while  others  bore  distinctly  the  African  character. 
The  K(51  e'  Siik,  who  seemed  to  presume  upon  their  learning, 
scanty  as  it  was,  brought  forward  their  religious  prejudices,  and  I 
had  a  sharp  disputation  with  them. 

The  whole  of  this  district  stOl  belongs  to  Burrum.  The  Euma 
seemed  to  have  also  a  hamlet  of  their  own  in  this  tract  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  river,  and  appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  offl    A  great 
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deal  of  rice  is  cultivated  hereabouts.  I  bought  some,  and  had  it 
pounded  by  two  females,  one  of  whom,  during  her  work,  laughed 
and  made  merry  almost  without  interruption,  while  her  compaa- 
ion,  who  was  of  a  more  sullen  temper,  rendered  herself  guilty  of 
theft,  but  was  caught  in  the  fact 

Almost  all  the  slaves  of  these  Tawarek  wear  nothing  but  a 
leathern  dress,  that  of  the  females  consisting  only  of  a  long  apron, 
while  the  males  very  often  provide  themselves  with  a  tight  shirt 
or  kilt  of  the  same  material. 

From  all  that  I  observed,  I  must  conclude  that  the  state  of  the 
morals  of  these  Tawdrek  slaves  is  very  low,  particularly  those  of 
the  K^l  e'  Siik.  The  latter  were  formerly  the  inhabitants  of  fixed 
settlements  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  where  a  great  deal  of 
foreign  commerce  centred,  and  have  thence  contracted  manners 
which  were  strange  to  their  origin.  But  we  must  remember  that, 
from  the  most  ancient  times,  prostitution,  as  a  proof  of  hospitality, 
has  been  in  practice  among  various  Berber  tribes  of  North  Afiica. 

Wednesday^  June  \^ih.  Having  staid  here  during  the  forenoon, 
we  started  late  in  the  day.  My  protector  remained  behind  in 
order  to  settle  some  business,  while  I  proceeded  in  advance  with 
the  most  trustworthy  of  his  pupils,  first  keeping  close  along  the 
river,  which  here  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  depth  quite  near 
the  shore,  but  farther  on  turning  away  to  some  distance  from  it, 
through  the  plain,  which  was  here  well  clad  with  small  talha- 
trees.  Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles  from  our  former 
encampment,  we  ascended  sandy  downs,  behind  which  a  broad 
belt  of  swampy  meadow  ground  stretched  along  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  two  miles  from  the  river  itself  The  higher  level  soon 
became  more  rocky,  being  strewn  with  black  pebbles,  between 
which  numerous  footprints  of  the  giraffe  were  visible.  It  was 
pleasantly  undulating,  a  ledge  of  sandstone  and  calcareous  rock 
intersecting  it  like  a  wall.  Having  here  heard  from  a  shepherd 
who  was  watering  his  flock  at  a  small  pond  formed  by  the  recent 
fall  of  rain  that  there  was  an  encampment  at  some  distance,  we 
gave  to  our  course  a  more  southerly  direction,  and  soon  reached 
a  village  lying  at  the  very  brink  of  the  steep  bank  of  the  river, 
consisting  of  huts,  and  inhabited  conjointly  by  some  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Bu-*Alf,  and  some  poorer  members  of  the  tribe  of  the 
KiSl  e'  Siik.  The  huts  consisted  of  matting,  and  were  very  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  each  of  them  having  two  doors,  one  on  the 
north  and  another  on  the  south  side,  both  of  moderate  dimensions. 
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It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  arrived  here,  and  there  be- 
ing an  entire  want  of  trees,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
a  little  fire- wood ;  nor  was  there  any  good  byrgu  for  the  horses, 
the  river,  which  here  divided  into  two  branches,  being  too  deep 
to  allow  this  rank  grass,  which  prefers  the  swampy  lowlands,  to 
grow  to  any  extent  The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  also,  could 
not  at  all  satisfy  the  wants  of  my  companions,  who  were  very 
fond  of  a  good  supper ;  hence  El  Bakay  himself,  who  was  well 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  had  passed  this  locality,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  lateness  of  the  hour,  directed  his  steps  to  another  en- 
campment farther  on.  This  was  also  the  reason  of  our  following 
day's  march  being  limited  to  a  few  himdred  yards.  We  thus  ex- 
changed our  encampment  at  Isabegen  for  that  of  El  Bakdy's  at 
Asakan  Imb^gge ;  but  the  change  was  by  no  means  advantage- 
ous to  us,  as  the  high  level  presented  here  a  most  dreary  aspect, 
being  almost  totally  destitute  of  trees  or  shrubs.  The  border 
of  the  river,  however,  bore  a  very  different  character,  and  the 
swampy  lowlands  extended  to  a  great  distance,  intersected  by  a 
dead  water  which  at  present  had  no  connection  with  the  river. 
The  profusion  of  herbage  which  grew  in  this  locality  enabled  me 
to  buy  here  a  good  supply  of  butter,  although  the  country  in  gen- 
eral appeared  to  be  very  bleak.  A  large  island,  also,  is  formed 
in  the  river,  which  is  inhabited  by  Songhay,  and  called  ETia. 
The  previous  afternoon,  we  had  observed  ahead  of  us,  to  the  east, 
a  mountain  chain  called  A'seghdrbu,  and  we  now  saw  it  more 
distinctly,  stretching  fix)m'east  to  west  15®  south. 

We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents  when  we  were  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  Tawarek  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh, 
who  were  encamped  at  a  short  distance  with  their  chiefe  Amare 
and  Sadaktu.  They  were  distinguished  by  their  noble  counte- 
nance and  superior  style  of  dress,  and  in  both  respects  resembled 
the  Tarabanasa,  whose  enemies  they  are.  Most  of  them  wore  black 
tobes,  the  black  alternately  interchanging  with  a  white  band ;  and 
I  counted  not  less  than  fifty  of  them,  all  decent-looking  men. 
After  a  while  I  became  very  good  friends  with  them,  although 
the  commencement  of  our  intercourse  was  rather  awkward.  They 
had  had  some  dealings  with  Mungo  Park,  whose  policy  it  was  to 
fire  at  any  one  who  approached  him  in  a  threatening  attitude  ;* 

*  It  was  this  policy  of  Mango  Park,  which  he  no  doubt  adopted  much  against  his 
own  inclination,  that  inspired  Major  Laing,  when  he  heard  of  it  in  Taw^t,  with  such 
ominous  dread  of  the  fate  which  might  await  himself.    In  one  of  his  letters,  which 
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and  having  lost  some  of  their  tribe  by  his  well-directed  balls, 
they  kept  at  first  at  some  distance  from  me,  viewing  me  with  a 
rather  suspicious  and  malevolent  eye.  But  when  they  observed 
that  I  had  entered  into  cheerful  conversation  with  some  of  their 
party  they  convinced  themselves  that  I  did  not  belong  to  the 
class  of  wild  beasts,  or  "  tawakast;"  for  such,  from  the  reception 
they  had  met  with  from  Park,  they  had  supposed  all  Europeans 
to  be.  I  even,  to  my  great  astonishment,  found  here,  with  one  of 
the  K^l  e'  Siik,  the  life  of  Bruce,  published  by  Murray  in  1835, 
and  which  most  probably  had  been  the  property  of  Davidson,  the 
Kfl  e'  Suk  having  brought  it  from  A'zawad,  where  it  had  been 
taken  by  Hamma,  a  younger  brother  of  El  Bakdy,  who,  about  the 
time  of  Davidson's  journey,  had  paid  a  visit  to  Tawdt  and  the 
country  of  the ' Arfb.  It  was  almost  complete,  only  ten  leaves  be- 
ing wanting,  and  I  bought  it  for  three  bendig,  or  strips  of  indigo- 
dyed  cotton.  It  had  been  used  as  a  talisman,  an  Arabic  charm 
having  been  added  to  it. 

Here,  as  in  general,  I  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  and 
made  them  more  familiar  by  showing  them  some  pictures  of  men 
of  various  tribes.  Notwithstanding  the  great  distance  which  sep- 
arated my  tent  from  the  encampment,  none  of  the  women  remained 
behind,  all  being  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  this  curious  and  nov- 
el exhibition ;  and  having  been  sent  about  their  business  when 
they  came  in  the  daytime,  they  again  returned  toward  night  in 
such  numbers  that  my  people,  being  anxious  for  the  safety  of  my 
small  tent,  which  became  endangered  hf  these  imwieldy  creatures, 
endeavored  to  frighten  them  away  with  powder.  But  all  was  in 
vain ;  they  would  not  stir  till  they  had  seen  the  pictures,  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  each,  excited  their  great  de- 
Ught  or  amazement.  My  custom,  which  I  have  mentioned  before, 
of  honoring  the  handsomest  woman  in  every  encampment  with  a 
looking-glass,  created  here  a  great  struggle  for  the  honor ;  but  I 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  mother  by  giving 
the  prize  of  beauty  to  her  daughter,  who  was  rather  a  handsome 
person. 

I  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  through  the  kindness  of  General  Sabine,  he  ex- 
claims, after  haying  mentioned  that  he  met  a  T^rki  who  had  been  wounded  bj 
Mungo  Park  :  **  How  imprudent,  how  unthinking !  I  may  even  say  how  selfish  was 
it  in  Park  to  attempt  to  make  discoveries  in  this  country  at  the  expense  of  the  blood 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  after-communication ;  how  unjustifi- 
able was  such  conduct  !**  It  was  on  this  account  that  Major  Laing  sent  back  the 
sailors  that  ho  had  with  him,  and  almost  gave  up  his  design  of  navigating  the  river 
below  Timbilktu. 
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We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  we  had,  in  the 
morning,  a  considerable  Ml  of  rain,  which  lasted  several  horns, 
and  drenched  the  sheikh  and  his  followers  in  their  leathern  tent, 
while  my  old  and  worn  white  bell  tent,  pitched  in  this  open  ham- 
m4da,  withstood  the  rain  beautifiilly,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  Tawarek,  who  all  came,  soon  after  the  rain  was  over,  to  see  if 
I  had  not  been  swamped  in  my  &ail  dwelling,  which,  before,  they 
had  looked  upon  with  contempt. 

I  had  afterward  a  very  important  controversy  with  the  sheikh's 
people,  in  which  I  had  to  make  use  of  aU  my  energy  in  order  to 
carry  out  my  intention  of  following  up  the  shores  of  the  river : 
for  the  K^l  e'  Siik  wanted  to  persuade  the  sheikh  to  enter  here 
the  open  desert,  and  to  make  straight  for  the  encampment  of  their 
chief,  Kiozdmaten,  who,  they  said,  would  provide  me  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  my  farther  journey.  They  were  seconded  in 
their  endeavor  by  all  the  eloquence  of  ATmied  Wadawi,  El  Ba- 
kay's  favorite  pupil,  who  asserted  that,  after  the  heavy  rains  that 
had  fallen,  the  desert  aflforded  plenty  of  herbage  for  the  horses. 
But  I  opposed  these  arguments  in  the  most  determined  manner, 
assuring  the  sheikh  that,  even  if  he  should  go,  I  would  not,  but 
that  I  should  pursue  my  route  straight  along  the  river ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  an  impression  on  his  mind,  I  reminded  him  of  the 
distinct  promise  which  he  had  given  me  of  conducting  me  to  G6g6. 
The  sheikh  then,  seeing  that  I  was  j&rm,  adhered  to  his  word,  and 
it  was  therefore  decided  that  a  message  should  be  sent  to  the  chiefr 
of  the  K^l  e'  Suk  to  the  effect  that  they  were  to  meet  us  in  G6g6, 
while  we  continued  our  march  along  the  river. 

Thus  we  left  this  cheerless  camping-ground  in  the  afternoon, 
and  soon  descended  by  a  gradual  inclination  from  the  higher  des- 
ert tract,  which,  however,  after  the  heavy  rain  that  had  fallen  in 
the  morning,  was  full  of  pools  of  stagnant  water.  We  then  passed 
several  encampments,  till  we  reached  the  low  grassy  shore  of  the 
river,  when  the  high  ground  on  our  left  was  intersected  by  sev- 
eral dry  water-courses,  and  obliged  us,  although  only  for  a  short 
time,  to  exchange  the  green  bottom  for  the  rocky  slope  at  a  place 
where  a  branch  of  the  river,  which  approached  closely,  was  full 
of  crocodiles. 

Entering  then  an  open  grassy  plain  intersected  by  several  chan- 
nels, and  making  our  way  with  diflBculty  through  this  swampy 
ground,  called  Erarar,  we  reached  about  dark  an  encampment  of 
K^  e'  Siik,  at  the  border  of  an  open  branch  of  the  river,  which 
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was  here  about  400  yards  broad.  The  locality  was  called  Tab<5- 
rak,  though  not  a  single  tree  was  to  be  seen  hereabouts ;  the  whole 
district  is  here  still  called  E'ha.  The  open  river  aflforded  a  very 
pleasant  sight,  as,  during  the  last  few  days,  I  had  seen  nothing 
but  swampy  creeks.  Toward  the  southeast  the  watery  plain  was 
bounded  by  Mount  T6ndibi,  which  juts  out  into  the  river  in  the 
shape  of  a  promontory  of  considerable  elevation.  The  locality, 
however,  was  so  very  unhealthy,  that  I  could  not  long  enjoy  the 
fresh  air  outside,  but  was  obliged  to  retire  into  my  tent  at  an  ear- 
ly hour. 

Saturday^  June  llth.  On  leaving  our  camping-ground  in  the 
morning  we  had  to  cross  two  small  creeks,  and  then,  keeping 
along  the  swampy  plain,  soon  got  entangled  in  a  larger  sheet  of 
water,  which  stretched  along  the  foot  of  Mount  T6ndibi,  and  ap- 
peared to  intercept  our  passage.  We  therefore  thought  it  better 
to  get  out  of  the  swampy  ground,  which  here  was  full  of  water 
covered  with  water-lilies,  and  to  ascend  the  sandy  downs,  where 
we  passed  another  amazagh  of  the  Tin-ger-^gedesh.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  swampy  plain,  for  several  months  of  the  year,  pre- 
sents one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water.  Thus  we  ascended  the 
northerly  offshoots  of  Mount  T6ndibi,  which  formed  undulating 
sandy  downs,  stretching  forth  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mount, 
and  richly  clad  with  diim  bush ;  but  we  soon  passed  them,  and  de- 
scended again  on  the  other  side  into  the  grassy  swampy  plain,  at 
present  dry,  but  intersected  by  a  creek  every  now  and  then.  The 
river  was  at  a  considerable  distance. 

A  mile  beyond  we  reached  an  encampment  of  the  Kdl  e'  Suk, 
consisting  of  reed  huts,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  Wadawi,  in 
the  absence  of  the  sheikh,  made  a  halt  and  imloaded  our  camels, 
when  we  suddenly  received  counter-orders,  and,  reloading  our 
camels  with  great  alacrity,  proceeded  on  our  march.  The  plain 
was  here  intersected  by  several  winding  channels,  where  we  ob- 
served numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  belonging  to 
the  slaves  of  Khozdmaten,  who,  like  all  the  Tawarek,  were  about 
to  leave  the  river,  and  to  enter  the  region  of  the  desert,  and  the 
mountainous  tract  of  A'derar,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  rains, 
fresh  herbage  was  springing  up.* 

*  I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated  wells  and  pasture- 
j^ounds  of  A'derir,  some  of  which  were,  at  a  former  period,  the  sites  of  wealthy 
towns :  Am&in,  A'raba,  Tin-dar^n,  Yiinhan  or  Gilnhan,  Siflc  or  e'  Siik,  Ijenshishen, 
A'zel-adir,Kfdal,  a  very  fine  district ;  E'n-ddshediit,  Taghelib,  Marret,  Talabit,  Ta- 
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Here  we  ascended  the  sandy  downs,  keeping  close  along  the 
green  border  of  the  bot-ha,  and  passing  two  small  encampments, 
till  we  descended  again  from  the  rising  ground  into  the  green  bed 
of  the  valley,  which  was  here  about  three  miles  broad,  and  richly 
overgrown  with  daman-kadda  interspersed  between  the  diim  bush, 
with  which  the  small  isolated  sandy  downs  were  adorned,  besides 
a  little  "  'ashur,"  tursha,  or  Asclepias.  But  we  soon  received  an- 
other serious  warning  not  to  trust  to  this  low  swampy  ground,  for 
we  suddenly  observed  a  considerable  sheet  of  water,  which  seemed 
to  be  connected  with  the  principal  river,  extending  in  front  of  us, 
so  that  we  were  obliged  to  regain  the  higher  ground. 

While  riding  a  while  by  myself  I  was  much  amused  in  observ- 
ing our  motley  troop,  consisting  of  ab6ut  thirty  individuals,  some 
mounted  on  horses,  riding  singly  or  in  pairs,  others  on  camels, 
others  again  toiling  along  on  foot,  some  armed  with  guns,  and 
some  with  spears,  and  all  in  different  attire,  moving  along  this  low 
swampy  ground,  where  it  rose  a  few  feet  above  the  deepest  bot- 
tom, and  was  well  lined  with  bush.  It  being  then  noon,  the  sim 
was  very  powerful,  and  when  we  reached  the  drier  ground  the 
heat  became  very  troublesome.  My  companions,  therefore,  were 
well  pleased  when  we  reached  a  village  of  the  Songhay,  or  rather 
of  that  division  of  them  which  is  called  Ibawajiten,  or  Ibaujiten, 
hoping  that  they  should  be  able  to  get  some  refreshment ;  but  the 
Songhay,  now  that  they  have  lost  almost  all  their  national  inde- 
pendence, and  are  constantly  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  contributions, 
are  inhospitable  in  the  extreme ;  and  they  pointed  out  to  us  the 
encampment  of  their  chief  at  a  considerable  distance  along  the 
river,  where  we  were  to  look  for  quarters.  The  whole  district  is 
called  Abiiba. 

Following  the  example  of  my  companions,  who  were  lightly 
laden  and  not  very  cautious,  I  was  induced  once  more  to  enter  the 
swampy  grounds ;  and,  being  obliged  to  cross  two  boggy  channels, 
we  regained  with  difficulty  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  enliven- 
ed with  three  separate  groups  of  diim  palms,  which  adorned  a  cem- 
etery. Here  we  encamped  in  a  small  field,  inclosed  with  feman, 
but  at  present  empty,  the  locality  being  called  Fagona. 

The  situation  on  these  high  downs  was  so  conspicuous,  that  my 
tent,  being  visible  at  a  great  distance  over  the  valley,  attracted  a 

(lakket,  A^8way,  An-emellen,  An-slUtefen,  Asherobbak,  Tin-zlCwaten,  T^emart, 
EMwi,  Dohendal,  Tin-ajula,  E'n-rar,  Ejirak,  A'shn,  A1kit,  Takclhift,  Dafellidna, 
E'n-tfara. 
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great  proportion  of  the  neighboring  population,  among  whom 
there  were  also  some  Buma.  A  few  of  them  were  even  mounted 
on  horses,  although  of  a  very  unseemly  breed.  They  were  seated 
upon  a  very  awkward  kind  of  saddle,  which  was  merely  thrown 
over  the  horse's  back  without  a  belly-band,  and  quite  low  behind. 
Their  dress  was  also  poor,  and  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bamba  and  Gh^rgo.  All  these  people  belong  tc 
the  tribe  of  the  Ibawajiten,  and  were  remarkable  for  more  than 
ordinary  ignorance.  Many  of  them  came  to  solicit  medicine  fix)m 
me ;  and  one  can  not  wonder  that,  in  such  a  locality,  a  great  deal 
of  sickness  prevails,  for  the  whole  river  is  almost  entirely  lost  in 
a  broad  shallow  valley  of  about  three  miles  in  width,  which,  in  its 
present  low  condition,  bordered  by  steep  banks,  was  nothing  but 
a  labyrinth  of  small  creeks,  intercepting  swampy  meadow  grounds. 
although,  during  the  higher  state  of  the  inundation,  it  must  be 
filled  up  by  the  river,  and  form  one  large  stream.  Seeing  so  few 
trees  hereabout,  I  was  astonished  to  hear  all  the  people  speak  of 
the  nimiber  of  lions  which  infested  this  district ;  they  even  begged 
us  urgently  to  be  upon  our  guard  against  them  during  the  night 

Sunday^  June  \%ih,  Ilaving  heard  nothing  of  lions  or  wild 
beasts  during  the  night,  we  prepared  early  for  our  departure,  but 
were  detained  some  time,  as  the  sheikh  had  again  business  to 
transact  as  a  general  pacificator;  these  Ibawajiten  having  pur- 
chased two  of  the  slaves  whom  Sadaktu  had  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple of  Bamba,  and  not  feeling  inclined  to  return  them.  At  length 
we  started,  but  found  it  extremely  diB5cult  to  avoid  a  wide 
swampy  creek  which  deeply  indented  the  country,  while  it  af- 
forded a  beautiful  field  for  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  even  in  the 
present  decayed  state  of  the  country  was  not  left  wholly  improfit- 
able.  At  length,  having  passed  several  small  channels,  we  re- 
gained the  border  of  the  sandy  downs,  which  were  richly  clothed 
with  vegetation,  although  the  melancholy-looking  feman  bush 
here  also  vindicates  its  right  beside  the  rctem  and  the  talha-tree. 

We  at  length  resumed  our  southerly  direction,  but  were  not  al- 
lowed for  any  length  of  time  to  follow  a  straight  course  across 
this  swampy  ground,  being  recalled  by  some  of  our  companions, 
who  conducted  us  to  a  sandy  promontory,  with  projecting  granite 
blocks  and  dum  bushes,  where  the  sheikh  had  made  a  halt,  oppo- 
site an  encampment  of  the  Songhay,  in  the  "  Ammas,"  as  the  Im6- 
shagh  call  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  Although  I  was  sorry  to 
break  off  our  march  so  soon,  the  view  from  this  place  was  highly 
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interesting,  as  it  afforded  a  distant  prospect  over  the  river,  if  I  may 
so  call  a  broad  swampy  valley,  hemmed  in  by  steep  banks,  inclos- 
ing in  the  midst  an  abundance  of  fank  grass,  and  scarcely  afford- 
ing at  the  present  time  the  aspect  of  an  open  sheet  of  water,  small- 
er and  larger  creeks,  and  more  extensive  ponds  being  formed  in 
every  direction.  But  the  most  curious  sight  was  that  presented 
by  the  river  a  little  higher  up,  where,  corresponding  to  the  deep 
gulf  which  we  had  turned  round  in  the  morning,  there  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  another  swampy  gulf,  the  whole  width  of  the 
valley  at  that  place  being  scarcely  less  than  eight  miles.  It  is  ev- 
ident, from  all  that  I  saw  here,  that  the  navigable  branch  of  the 
river  runs  on  the  side  of  A'ribinda,  that  is  to  say,  the  southern 
bank. 

As  it  had  been  decided  that  we  should  remain  here  during  the 
night,  we  had  already  pitched  our  tents,  and  made  ourselves  com- 
fortable, when  our  companions,  having  been  informed  that  in  a 
neighboring  encampment  there  was  a  better  prospect  of  a  good 
supper,  suddenly  started  off,  although  a  thimder-storm  gathered 
with  threatening  appearance  over  our  heads ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
encampment  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  storm  passed  by  without 
rain.  This  encampment  belonged  to  the  KA  e'  Suk,  and  was 
very  considerable.  The  next  morning  several  very  decent-look- 
ing men  were  introduced  to  me  by  my  officious  friend,  A'hmed  el 
Wadawi,  when  they  assured  me  that  the  whole  road  to  Say  was 
safe.  All  these  people,  who  possess  a  small  degree  of  learning, 
and  pride  themselves  in  writing  a  few  phrases  fix)m  the  Kuran, 
were  extremely  anxious  to  obtain  some  scraps  of  paper,  and  I  was 
glad  to  be  still  enabled,  besides  small  strips  of  black  cotton  cloth 
and  needles,  to  give  away  some  trifling  presents  of  this  kind. 

When  we  left  the  encampment,  which  was  at  about  800  yards 
from  the  outer  bank  of  the  river,  the  country  assumed  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect,  and  we  had  soon  to  descend  a  rough  rocky  passage 
of  blackened  sandstone,  interspersed  with  granite  blocks,  in  a 
great  state  of  decomposition,  and,  passing  several  encampments  of 
Tawarek,  of  the  tribe  of  the  I'medfdderen,  we  entered  a  plain 
richly  wooded  with  talha,  hajilfj,  retem,  feman,  and  the  poisonous 
euphorbia,  which,  as  is  generally  the  case,  grew  in  the  shade  of 
the  talha-trees. 

We  very  nearly  became  embroiled  in  a  serious  quarrel  with  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  these  camps,  who  seized  a  small  box  which 
I  had  given  to  the  sheikh,  and  which  one  of  his  young  slaves  was 
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carrying.  I  was  riding  in  advance,  and  the  people  allowed  me  to 
pass  unmolested,  contenting  themselves  with  putting  some  ques- 
tions to  me.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
a  rumor  having  got  abroad  that  I,  in  conjunction  with  the  sheikh, 
was  to  establish  here  a  new  kingdom.  But  a  few  considerate  ad- 
monitions from  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  troop  brought 
the  Tawarek  to  reason ;  and  it  was  very  curious  to  witness  the 
theatrical  attitudes  which  one  of  these  simple-minded  but  energet- 
ic original  inhabitants  of  North  Africa  made  use^o^  in  order  to 
demonstrate  to  the  author  of  the  riot  the  absurdity  of  his  proceed- 
ings. 

After  some  slight  delay  caused  by  this  theatrical  intermezzo^  we 
put  our  little  troop  once  more  in  motion,  following  our  former 
southerly  direction  till  we  were  overtaken  by  a  messenger  from 
the  sheikh  with  the  order  that  we  were  to  approach  nearer  the 
river.  Proceeding,  therefore,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we 
soon  came  to  the  exterior  embankment  of  the  river  reached  by  its 
waters  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundation,  and  girt  by  a 
dense  grove  of  diim  bush  and  talha-trees,  but  destitute  of  the  nu- 
tritious byrgu. 

In  this  locality,  which  is  called  K6koro,  we  made  a  halt  in  order 
to  wait  for  El  Bakay ;  but,  as  he  did  not  come,  and  as  we  were 
unable  to  stay  in  this  wilderness  where  no  encampment  was  near, 
we  moved  on  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  almost  exact  southerly  di- 
rection, toward  G6g6,  G'aw6,  or  Ghago,  the  celebrated  capital  of 
the  Songhay  empire.  We  first  kept  along  the  border  of  the  green 
swampy  creek,  which  farther  on  presented  an  open  sheet  of  water, 
while  on  our  lefl,  between  the  dense  diim  bush,  diim  palms  also 
began  to  appear.  But  about  two  miles  farther  on,  leaving  the 
creek  for  a  while,  we  ascended  sandy  downs,  where,  from  the  de- 
serted site  of  a  former  amazagh,  bearing  evident  traces  of  having 
been  the  resting-place  of  a  nimierous  herd  of  cattle,  my  compan- 
ions descried  in  the  distance  the  tops  of  the  palm-trees  of  Gt)g6, 
while  I  strained  my  eyes  in  vain,  filled  as  I  was  with  the  most  ar- 
dent desire  of  at  length  reaching  that  place. 

Descending  then  into  a  slight  depression,  we  reached  a  larger 
filddama,  which  soon  after  was  joined  by  a  considerable  branch 
from  the  northwest,  gradually  filling  with  water  as  we  advanced, 
and  forming  an  arm  of  the  river.  From  beyond  the  other  side  a 
very  comfortable-looking  encampment  became  visible,  and  almost 
induced  my  companions  to  give  up  the  plan  of  reaching  the  deso- 
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late  site  of  the  former  capital  of  this  Nigritian  empire ;  but  the 
line  tamarind-trees  and  the  beautiful  date  palms  burst  now  too 
distinctly  upon  our  view  to  allow  me  to  relinquish  the  pleasure  of 
reaching  them  without  farther  delay.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
and  cheering  sight  to  behold  a  large  expanse  of  fields  of  native 
com  take  the  place  of  the  desert  The  whole  country  became  one 
open  cultivable  level,  uninterrupted  by  any  downs ;  and  I  thought 
at  that  moment  that  we  had  bid  farewell  to  the  desert  forever,  and 
entered  the  fertile  region  of  Central  Negroland,  an  expectation 
which,  however,  was  not  ftiUy  realized  by  what  I  observed  farther ' 
on.  But  here,  at  least,  even  in  the  present  decayed  state  of  the 
country,  there  were  some  remains  of  industry,  and  the  stubble- 
fields  of  saba,  or  sorghum,  were  succeeded  by  tobacco  plantations, 
and,  after  a  slight  interruption,  by  rice-grounds  under  water. 
However,  darkness  set  in  before  we  reached  the  miserable  hovels 
of  G6g6,  and  we  encamped  on  a  large  open  area,  bordered  round 
about  by  detached  huts  of  matting,  fix)m  which  the  ruins  of  a  large 
tower-like  building  of  clay  arose  to  a  considerable  height,  and  by 
a  fine  grove  of  rich  trees,  running  on  into  a  dense  imderwood  of 
siwak.    The  river  was  not  visible  from  this  point. 
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THE  ANCIENT  CAPITAL  OF  SONGHAY  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Tuesday,  June  20th.  As  soon  as  I  had  made  out  that  G6g6  was 
the  place  which  for  several  centuries  had  been  the  capital  of  a 
strong  and  mighty  empire  in  this  region,  I  felt  a  more  ardent  de- 
sire to  visit  it  than  I  had  to  reach  Timbuktu.  The  latter,  no 
doubt,  had  become  celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  on 
accoimt  of  the  commerce  which  centred  in  it ;  nevertheless,  I  was 
fiilly  aware  that  Timbuktu  had  never  been  more  tiian  a  provin- 
cial town,  although  it  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the 
neighboring  regions  from  its  being  the  seat  of  Mohammedaii  learn- 
ing. But  G*aw6,  or  G6g6,  had  been  the  centre  of  a  great  national 
movement,  from  whence  powerful  and  successfiil  princes,  such  as 
the  great  Mohammed  el  Haj  A^skia,  spread  their  conquests  from 
Kebbi,  or  rather  Hausa,  in  the  east,  as  far  as  Futa  in  the  west, 
and  from  Tawat  in  the  north,  as  far  as  Wangara  and  M6si  toward 
the  south. 
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Cheered  at  having  reached  this  spot,  I  passed  a  tranquil  night, 
and,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  lay  down  outside  my  tent,  quiet- 
ly enjoying  the  prospect  over  this  once  busy  locality,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  unanimous  statements  of  former  writers,  was  the 
most  splendid  city  of  Negroland,  though  it  is  now  the  desolate 
abode  of  a  small  and  miserable  population.  Just  opposite  to  my 
tent,  toward  the  south,  lay  the  ruined  massive  tower,  the  last  re- 
mains of  the  principal  mosque,  or  jmger^-b^r,  of  the  capital,  the 
sepulchre  of  the  great  conqueror,  Mohanomed.  All  around  the 
wide  open  area  where  we  were  encamped  was  woven  a  rich  corona 
of  vegetation,  among  which,  in  the  clear  light  of  the  morning,  I 
discovered  diflferent  species  of  trees  that  I  had  long  ago  lost  sight 
otj  such  as  date  palms,  tamarind-trees,  ngabor^,  or  sycamores,  and 
even  the  silk-cotton-tree,  although  the  specimens  of  tiie  latter  plant 
were  rather  poor  and  of  small  growth. 

Having  enjoyed  the  scenery  for  some  time,  I  went  with  my 
yoimg  Shiiwa  lad  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  river,  of  which, 
as  yet,  I  had  seen  nothing  here.  Emerging  from  the  fine  group 
of  trees,  I  found  that  only  a  very  small  creek,  without  an  outlet 
at  the  present  season,  closely  approached  the  town,  while  an  ex- 
tensive swampy  lowland  extended  far  into  the  river ;  but  for  sev- 
eral months  in  the  year  this  lowland  is  inundated,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  a  few  spots  which  rise  to  a  greater  height, 
and  are  adorned  with  talha-trees. 

At  present  the  name  of  G^awo  is  given  not  only  to  the  site  of 
the  former  capital,  but  also  to  the  island,  and  even  to  the  opposite 
shore  of  A'ribinda ;  and  I  once  supposed  that  the  chief  part  of  the 
town  was  situated  on  the  island,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case ;  neither  does  it  appear  to  have  stood  on  the  western 
bank.  The  fact  is,  that  in  former  times  there  were  two  distinct 
quarters  of  Gogo,  the  quarter  of  the  idolaters  on  the  western  bank 
toward  Giirma,  and  the  royal  and  Mohammedan  quarter  on  the 
eastern  bank  toward  Egypt,  whence  Islam,  with  its  accompanying 
civilization,  had  been  introduced.  In  the  course  of  time  the  lat- 
ter quarter  would  gain  over  the  former,  which  from  the  beginning, 
when  pagan  worship  was  prevalent,  was  no  doubt  the  more  con- 
siderable. 

Even  at  present,  when  all  this  ground  was  left  dry  by  the  re- 
tiring waters  and  formed  a  rich  grassy  island,  only  a  few  huts 
were  seen  on  the  island,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  A'ribfnda. 
But  the  present  inhabitants  appear  scarcely  to  be  in  want  of  the 
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river,  for  only  a  single  seaworthy  boat  was  to  be  seen,  and  four 
others  out  of  repair  were  lying  on  the  shore.  The  natives,  when 
I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  the  miserable  state  of  their  craft, 
complained  that  they  had  no  wood  for  building  boats.  Between 
the  huts  and  the  little  creek,  which  by  means  of  a  northerly  branch 
serves  to  irrigate  the  rice-fields,  there  is  a  tobacco  plantation.  It 
is  here  that  the  finest  trees  are  grouped  together,  and  I  now  ob- 
served, that  besides  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  date  palms,  which 
were  just  full  of  fruit,  bordering  upon  ripeness,  there  were  two  or 
three  diim  palms. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  river,  I  took  a  turn  round  the  ham- 
let, which  altogether  consists  of  about  800  huts,  grouped  in  sepa- 
rate clusters,  and  surrounded  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  the  site  of  some  larger  buildings  of  the  former  city. 
While  walking  round  the  huts,  the  women  came  out  from  their 
"  buge,"  or  matting  huts,  and  gathered  cheerfully  round  us,  ex- 
claiming one  above  the  other,  ^'Nas&ra,  nasara,  Allah  a&kbarl'* 
*'A  Christian,  a  Christian:  God  is  great  I"  but  they  seemed  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  my  younger  Shiiwa  lad  than  in  myself 
dancing  round  him  in  a  very  cheerful  and  fascinating  manner. 
Some  of  them  had  tolerably  regular  features,  and  were  tall  and 
of  good  proportions.  They  were  all  dressed  in  the  same  style, 
very  different  fix)m  the  dress  of  the  women  in  Timbuktu,  having 
a  broad  wrapper  of  thick  woolen  cloth  of  different  colored  stripes 
fastened  below  the  breast,  so  that  it  came  down  almost  to  their 
ankles,  and  many  of  them  had  even  fastened  this  dress  over  their 
shoulders  by  a  pair  of  short  braces,  in  the  same  way  as  men  wear 
their  trowsers  in  Europe,  and  others  had  simply  featened  it  from 
behind. 

While  I  was  thus  walking  round  the  village  I  met  an  old  man 
who  greeted  me  in  the  most  cheerftd  manner,  and  attached  him-  * 
self  to  me.  From  what  he  intimated,  I  could  not  but  conclude 
that  he  had  come  into  close  contact  with  the  Christian  who  so 
many  years  ago  navigated  this  river  in  such  a  mysterious  man- 
ner ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  of  weak  understanding,  and  1 
could  not  make  out  half  of  what  he  said  to  me.  I  regretted  this 
the  more,  as  he  conducted  me  through  the  heaps  of  rubbish  to  a 
long,  narrow  clay  building  at  a  short  distance  west  from  the 
mosque,  where  he  wanted  to  show  me  something  of  interest,  but 
the  owner  of  the  house  reftised  me  admittance. 

Leaving  then  the  farthermost  huts  on  my  right^  I  turned  my 

Vol.  m.— H  h 
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steps  toward  the  jfnger^-b^r,  and  endeavored  to  make  out  as  well 
as  I  could  the  plan  of  this  building. 

According  to  all  appearance,  the  mosque  consisted  originally 
of  a  low  building,  flanked  on  the  east  and  west  side  by  a  large 
tower,  the  whole  court-yard  being  surrounded  by  a  wall  about 
eight  feet  in  height.  The  eastern  tower  is  in  ruins,  but  the  west- 
em  one  is  still  tolerably  well  preserved,  though  its  proportions 
are  extremely  heavy.  It  rises  in  seven  terraces,  which  gradually 
decrease  in  diameter,  so  that  while  the  lowest  measures  fix)m  forty 
to  fifliy  feet  on  each  side,  the  highest  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
fifteen.  The  inhabitants  still  offer  their  prayers  in  this  sacred 
place,  where  their  great  conqueror,  Haj  Mohammed,  is  interred, 
although  they  have  not  suflBcient  energy  to  repair  the  whole. 
The  east  quarter  of  the  mosque  evidently  was  formerly  the  most 
frequented  and  best  inhabited  part  of  the  town,  and  is  entirely 
girded  with  a  thick  grove  of  siwdk  bushes,  which  covers  all  the 
uninhabited  part  of  the  former  city.  The  town,  in  its  most  flour- 
ishing period,  seems  to  have  had  a  circumference  of  about  six 
miles.  According  to  the  statement  of  Leo,*  it  appears  never  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  dwellings  in  general  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  distinguished  by  their  style  of  architecture, 
with  the  exception  of  the  residence  of  the  king,  although  even 
that  was  of  such  a  description  that  the  Basha  Jodar,  on  conquer- 
ing the  town,  wrote  to  inform  his  master,  Miilay  e'  Dh^hebi,  that 
the  house  of  the  Sheikh  el  Haram,  in  Morocco,  was  much  better 
than  the  palace  of  the  A'skia-f 

When  I  returned  to  my  tent  from  this  my  first  excursion  I 
found  a  great  crowd  of  men  assembled  there,  but  was  unable  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  any  one  who  might  give  me  some  in- 
formation about  the  place,  and,  on  the  whole,  I  did  not  succeed 
in  entering  into  any  amicable  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of 
G6g6.  Their  sullen  behavior  seems  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
feet,  as  I  shall  mention  ferther  on,  that  they  had  behaved  rather 
treacherously  toward  the  Christian  who  had  visited  this  place 
some  fifty  years  before. 

I  endeavored  also,  although  in  vain,  to  buy  Indian  corn  from 
the  inhabitants,  although  it  was  perhaps  the  fear  of  the  Tawarek 
which  made  them  deny  that  they  had  any.  Thus  I  found  ray- 
self  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  providing  myself  with  a  supply 
of  lizak,  or  eniti,  that  is  to  say,  the  seeds  of  the  Pennisetum  dis- 
♦  L.  vii.,  c.  8.  t  Journ.  Leipsic  Oriental  Soc.,  toI.  ix.,  p.  549. 
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tichurrij  which  is  generally  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Ta- 
warek,  my  horses  having  fared  very  badly  for  some  time.    ' 

It  was  not  until  the  second  day  of  our  arrival  that  my  protector, 
accompanied  by  Hanna,  KLhoz^maten,  Hammalaba,  and  the  other 
chief  men  of  the  Kfl  e'  Suk,  who  had  come  to  have  an  interview 
with  him,  joined  us.  These  people  were  mounted  partly  on  cam- 
els, partly  on  horseback,  and  the  large  open  area  which  spread 
out  between  the  mosque  and  our  tents  thus  became  greatly  en- 
livened, and  it  was  not  long  before  the  messengers  who  had  been 
sent  to  Alkuttabu  returned  with  the  answer  that  he  would  meet 
the  sheikh  in  this  place  in  three  days.  It  almost  appeared  as  if 
G6g6  was  again  to  acquire  some  slight  historical  importance  as  the 
place  of  meeting  between  the  native  chiefe  of  these  disturbed  re- 
gions and  a  European  anxious  to  inspire  the  natives  of  these  coun- 
tries with  fresh  energy,  and  to  establish  a  regular  intercourse  along 
the  high  road  which  Nature  herself  has  prepared. 

When  all  these  people  arrived,  I  was  just  busy  laying  down,  as 
well  as  circumstances  allowed,  my  route  from  Timbuktu  to  G6g6, 
which  I  was  very  anxious  to  finish,  and  to  send  off  from  here, 
and  thus  to  secure  the  results  of  my  exploration,  in  case  of  any 
mischance  befalling  myself.  At  that  time,  the  legs  of  my  table 
being  broken,  I  w^  obliged  to  finish  this  map  on  a  board  placed 
upon  my  knees,  and  sitting  on  my  mat,  as  I  had  at  that  period 
neither  chair  nor  box.  Having  finished  this  business,  I  went  with 
the  sheikh,  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  K^l  e'  Siik, 
who  had  just  concluded  their  prayers.  The  two  chiefe,  Khoz^- 
maten  and  Hanna,  principally  claimed  my  attention.  But,  al- 
though they  were  very  respectable  men,  it  was  a  rather  curious 
circumstance  that  both  were  blind,  or  nearly  so ;  Hanna,  who  was 
the  elder  by  two  years,  had  only  one  eye,  and  Khoz^maten  was 
totally  blind ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  felt  confident  that  I  was 
able  to  cure  him. 

Besides  the  transactions  with  these  people,  preparations  for  my 
home-journey  were  going  on,  although  slowly ;  and  the  sheikh 
addressed  a  letter  in  my  fevor  to  the  chiefe  on  the  road  along 
which  I  had  to  pass.  It  was  couched  in  flattering  terms,  and  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  me  after  my  separation  fix)m 
him.*  Notwithstanding  that  a  tolerable  variety  of  business  was 
on  hand,  the  locality  soon  became  loathsome  to  me  on  account  of 
the  great  heat  which  prevailed.  The  shade  which  was  afforded 
*  A  translation  of  this  letter  wiU  he  given  in  Appendix  XIV. 
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by  the  fine  sycamores  near  the  river  was  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  my  tent,  and  too  much  firequented  by  birds  to  be  of  any 
avail.  I  was  therefore  glad  that  the  visit  of  some  other  people 
induced  my  host  to  interrupt  our  stay  here  by  a  small  excursion. 

These  people  were  the  Gra-b^ro,  as  they  are  generally  called,  or, 
according  to  their  original  nomenclature,  Siidu-kamil,  a  numerous 
tribe  of  Fiilbe,  who  have  been  settled  in  these  regions  for  several 
hundred  years,  and  from  fear  of  the  persecution  of  the  A'skia,  or 
Sfkkfa,  have  exchanged  their  own  native  language  for  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  had  formerly  enjoyed  almost  un- 
disturbed liberty,  in  a  state  of  nominal  dependence  on  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Say ;  but  some  time  previously  they  had  been  forced 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  H6mbori,  the  governor  of  which 
place  had  made  an  expedition  against  them  and  killed  some  thirty 
of  their  nimiber.  They  therefore  desired  the  sheikh  to  come  and 
extend  his  protection  over  them  and  impart  a  blessing  to  them. 
However,  we  did  not  leave  this  place  till  the  afternoon  of  the  25th. 

Having  left  behind  us  the  area  of  the  ancient  town,  and  then 
traversed  a  plain  clad  with  small  talha-trees  and  diim  bush,  we 
reached,  after  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  the  grassy  border  of 
the  river, -and  boldly  entered  the  swampy  grounds;  for  in  the 
midst  of  these  lowlands,  from  whence  the  rivej  had  retired,  there 
were  several  clusters  of  matting  huts,  inhabited  by  Ga-b^ro  and 
Ruma.  Not  having  taken  any  tents  with  us,  sheds  were  erected 
both  for  El  Bakay  and  myself,  but  they  were  in  a  miserable  con-» 
dition,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  a  thunder-storm,  which  had  hov- 
ered over  our  heads  almost  the  whole  of  the  aft«moon,  was  mov- 
ing northward,  where  a  great  deal  of  rain  fell,  and  left  us  tolerably 
free  from  wet  and  wind. 

Monday^  June  26tf«.  The  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet  treated  us 
rather  inhospitably,  and  we  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  pursue  our 
march  in  the  swampy  vale.  After  proceeding  for  about  a  mile  we 
passed  a  small  hamlet,  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  adorned  with 
dum  palms.  Crossing  several  small  channels,  where  the  people 
were  busy  renewing  the  dikes  encompassing  the  rice-fields,  we 
reached  the  firm  shore,  which  was  adorned  with  diim  bush,  feman, 
kalgo,  tursha,  and  damankadda.  The  river,  which  forms  here  a 
tolerably  open  sheet,  is  bordered  on  the  side  of  A'ribfnda  by  a 
steep  bank,  which,  a  little  farther  on,  is  succeeded  by  sandy  downs. 
However,  after  a  short  time  we  were  again  obliged  to  enter  the 
low,  swampy  ground,  which  at  present  formed  a  wide  grassy  gulf 
inclosed  by  hills. 
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The  plain  was  cultivated  with  a  good  deal  of  sorghum,  the  blades 
of  which  were  just  starting  forth,  but  the  grain  does  not  ripen  be- 
fore the  period  when  the  inundation  covers  this  spot  and  trans- 
forms it  into  a  lake-like  widening  of  the  river.  Winding  along 
between  several  channels  which  had  not  yet  dried  up,  we  were 
glad  when  we  again  reached  the  firm  shore,  where  the  rocky  slope, 
from  80  to  100  feet  elevation,  closely  approaches  the  open  river. 
A  party  of  K^l  e*  Siik  were  just  pitching  their  tents  here. 

Keeping  along  the  narrow  slip  of  level  shore,  which  gradually 
became  more  and  more  compressed,  from  which  circimistance  the 
locality  is  called  Tin-shdran,  we  found  ourselves,  after  a  march  of 
about  a  mile,  opposite  an  encampment  of  the  Ga-b^ro,  spreading 
out  on  a  flat  sandy  beach,  which  at  present  formed  the  border  of 
a  very  extensive  grassy  plain,  but  which,  when  the  river  rises  to  a 
greater  height,  forms  a  sort  of  sand-bank,  till  it  is  overwhelmed,  in 
its  turn,  by  the  rising  waters  of  the  Niger.  These  being  the  people 
who  had  invited  us  to  come  and  pay  them  a  visit,  we  chose  our 
camping-ground  on  the  high  sand-hills  forming  the  oflfehoots  of 
the  rocky  slope,  which  here  rose  to  the  height  of  200  or  800  feet 
It  was  a  beautiful  open  place,  and  the  Ga-b^ro,*  as  soon  as  they 
observed  us,  began  to  beat  their  drum,  or  tobl,  and  prepared  to 
cross  over  to  us.  To  accomplish  this,  however,  it  was  first  neces- 
sary for  them  to  borrow  some  boats,  as  they  themselves  did  not 
possess  any,  from  fear  of  the  Tawarek,  who  might  easily  cross 
over  to  them  and  annoy  them. 

Having  sent  three  oxen  swimming  across  the  river  as  a  first 
token  of  hospitality,  they  began  to  raise  a  very  neat  matting 
dwelling  for  the  sheikh ;  but  my  noble  friend,  with  great  courte- 
sy, gave  it  up  to  me,  and  ordered  another  for  himself.*  These 
people  exhibited  great  superiority  both  in  carriage  and  intelli- 
gence over  the  Songhay  inhabitants,  although  their  dress  is  not 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Fulbe,  being  only  a  little  fiiller  and 
less  shabby.  A  few,  such  as  their  chief,  Hanna,  and  his  people, 
wear  black  tobes,  with  pockets  of  red  cloth,  like  the  Tawarek. 
Their  wives  dress  like  the  Songhay  women,  wrapping  a  woolen 
shawl  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  below  the  breast,  and 
fastening  it  over  the  phoulder. 

They  derive  their  descent  partly  from  Fiita,  and  partly  from  the 

*  The  6a-bero  are  dirided  into  the  followinf^  tribes :  the  Shedibe,  the  Bwajil, 
the  Sillanche  (the  latter  probably  so  caUed  from  the  well-known  town  Silla),  the 
A'gades,  and  the  Gorrong. 
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tribe  of  the  U'rube  settled  in  Masina.  Some  sherifs  are  also  stat- 
ed to  have  intermarried  with  them ;  and  it  was  with  considerable 
interest  that  I  beheld  among  them  several  individuals  with  real 
Piillo  features.  They  are  greatly  afraid,  not  less  of  the  Fiilbe  of 
H6mbori  (the  place  mentioned  in  my  outward  journey,  which  is 
only  four  good  days'  march  distant  from  here)  than  of  the  Kortl- 
ta,  a  division  of  the  Songhay  settled  ferther  down  the  river. 
They  were  therefore  most  anxious  to  possess  a  double  talisman 
against  this  twofold  danger  which  threatened  them,  and  received 
a  blessing  from  me  as  well  as  from  the  sheikh ;  for  although  I 
told  them  repeatedly  that  the  blessing  of  the  sheikh  was  quite 
sufficient  for  them,  they  insisted  upon  receiving  my  own  benedio- 
tion  likewise.  I  now  learned  that  several  of  them  had  made  my 
personal  acquaintance  on  a  former  occasion,  having  been  among 
the  troop  of  natives  who  assisted  me  in  crossing  the  dangerous 
swamp  a  few  miles  from  A'ribinda.    ' 

In  this  place  which  is  called  Bomo,  or  Bamo,  we  remained  the 
four  following  days ;  and  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  fine  air  and  the 
charming  view  over  the  river,  notwithstanding  my  eager  desire  to 
continue  my  journey  without  any  longer  delay,  if  it  had  not  been 
that  I  was  badly  off  for  food,  the  rice  with  which  we  were  sup- 
plied not  being  seasoned  with  salt,  and  there  being  an  entire  lack 
of  milk.  The  communication  with  the  opposite  shore  was  ren- 
dered rather  difficult  by  the  great  breadth  of  the  open  river, 
which,  moreover,  became  repeatedly  agitated  by  a  thunder-storm, 
and  was  infested  by  several  hippopotami,  which  at  times  were  fu- 
riously snorting  about  in  the  river,  as  if  in  anger  at  our  having 
disturbed  their  quiet  retreat.  The  day  of  our  arrival  they  had 
thrown  *the  whole  of  our  horses  into  disorder  and  put  them  to 
flight  while  they  were  pasturing  near  the  shore.  They  even  at 
times  interrupted  the  intercourse  between  the  two  banks,  and  al- 
together exhibited  a  very  noisy  character,  especially  during  the 
evening  and  in  the  course  of  the  night,  when  they  wanted  to  come 
out  for  their  usual  food.  Two  white  "ar,"  a  rather  rare  species 
of  antelope  in  these  quarters,  were  seen  by  some  of  my  compan- 
ions on  the  rocky  heights  above. 

At  times  I  was  roaming  about  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocky 
slope,  which  offered  very  charming  views,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  plate  opposite,  or  I  had  some  conversation  with 
people  who  were  passing  by.  Among  the  latter  were  especially 
a  troop  of  Sherffen,  a  section  of  the  K^  e'  Siik,  but  very  dif- 
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ferent  firom  the  general  character  of  that  tribe,  whose  distin- 
guishing  features  are  humility  and  harmlessness.  All  of  them 
came  in  full  armor,  and  many  were  well  dressed,  and  their  gener^ 
al  bearing  bore  testimony  to  an  independent  mind.  It  was  cu- 
rious, however,  that  the  chief  of  these  people  mistook  me  for  El 
Bakay,  and  therefore  paid  his  compliments  to  me  first,  probably 
in  consequence  of  my  beard  being  longer. 

Saturday,  July  lat  The  herd  of  cattle  which  the  Oa-b^ro  were 
to  make  a  present  of  to  the  sheikh  haying  at  length  successfully 
regained  their  native  shore,  we  set  out  on  our  return  march  to 
G6g6  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  keeping  along  the  rocky  slope, 
where  it  recedes  inland,  behind  Tin^^ran,  we  halted  for  the 
night  in  an  encampment  of  the  K^-gdnhan,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable, consisting  of  more  than  100  leathern  tents.  The  en- 
campment was  full  of  young  slaves,  such  as  I  had  rarely  seen  with 
any  of  these  Tawarek ;  but,  as  I  have  observed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, the  K^  e'  Stik  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  have  entirely  forgotten 
their  former  residence  in  a  large,  luxurious  place,  and  even  at  the 
present  time  indulge  greatly  in  the  traffic  of  slaves.  Here,  also, 
the  slaves,  male  and  female,  were  entirely  dad  in  leather,  but,  on 
the  whole,  they  were  good  looking,  and  appeared  cheerfdl. 

Sunday,  July  2d  I  again  reached  GkSg6,  while  the  sheikh  re- 
mained behind  in  the  encampment  of  another  body  of  Ed  e'  Stik, 
situated  on  a  sort  of  promontory  projecting  into  the  swampy 
plain,  which  we  reached  about  five  miles  after  setting  out  finom 
the  place  where  we  had  passed  the  night  Our  march  lay  along 
the  foot  of  the  rocky  slope,  fbll  of  caverns  and  ravines,  and  en- 
livened with  trees  and  bush,  the  swampy  ground  on  our  left  being 
laid  out  in  rice-fidds,  whidi  the  people  were  busy  cultivating,  and 
interrupted  here  and  there  by  insulated  rising  ground  dad  with 
dtim  bush. 

On  my  arrival  in  my  tent^  I  was  glad,  after  my  long  abstinence 
from  palatable  food,  to  indulge  in  an  excellent  rqlre,  the  &vorite 
drink  made  with  cheese  and  dates,  which  js  very  acceptable  in  the 
desert  country,  but  rather  difficult  to.digest  in  the  feverish  regions 
of  Negroland.  Thus  I  began  to  prepare  myself  for  my  home- 
journey,  which  fixnn  henoefinrwaid  I  might  confidently  expect  to 
pursue  with  more  steadiness.  I  then  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  my 
friends  the  Ed  e'  Stik,  who,  during  our  long  abs^ice,  had  grown 
very  impatient,  and,  as  it  would  seem,  not  without  good  reason. 
They  received  me  very  cheerfbUy,  and  in  their  excess  of  friendly 
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feeling  made  an  endeavor  to  convert  me  to  their  creed ;  but,  hav- 
ing received  a  direct  refusal,  they  entreated  me  very  earnestly  to 
return  to  them  as  soon  as  possible,  but  this  time  by  way  of  Tawat 
However,  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  it  was  very  unlikely  I 
should  ever  return,  and  more  improbable  still  by  way  of  Tawat, 
that  road  being  extremely  dangerous  for  us ;  but  I  informed  them 
that  I  entertained  no  doubt  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  get  over  the 
rapids  which  obstructed  the  lower  course  of  the  river,  the  English 
would  not  be  long  in  paying  them  a  visit. 

All  my  friends,  who  now  saw  my  departure  near  at  hand,  be- 
gan to  evince  their  attachment  to  me  more  strongly  than  ever, 
and  in  the  evening,  after  I  had  dismissed  El  Munir  and  Indsa,  the 
sons  of  Khoz^maten,  both  of  them  worthy  young  men,  I  had  a 
very  animated  conversation  with  my  friend  Mohammed  el  Khot- 
tar  over  our  tea,  and  I  promised  him  a  considerable  number  of 
Arabic  books  in  the  event  of  his  paying  a  visit  to  England.* 

The  following  morning,  when  I  was  lying  outside  my  tent,  as 
was  my  custom,  enjoying  the  fresh  air,  all  my  friends  gathered 
round  me,  and  I  had  to  read  to  them  passages  from  various  Eu- 
ropean books,  including  the  Greek  text  of  the  Evangelists.  The 
German  principally  attracted  the  attention  of  these  people,  the  full 
heavy  words  of  that  language  appearing  to  them  somewhat  like 
their  own  idiom,  and  they  became  highly  elated  when  I  recited  to 
them  from  memory  some  verses  of  a  favorite  Grerman  poem. 

All  my  people  were  so  full  of  enthusiasm  on  account  of  a  &ir 
prospect  of  a  speedy  departure  on  our  home-journey  being  held 
out  to  them,  that  they  gave  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  when  he  joined 
us,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  in  G6g6,  a  most  hearty  reception, 
and  fired  away  a  good  deal  of  powder  in  honor  of  him.  I  after- 
ward went  with  him  to  distribute  some  presents  among  the  chiefe 
of  the  K^l  e'  Siik  and  some  great  men  of  the  Awelimmiden  who 
had  arrived  in  the  company  of  the  sheikh.  Khoz^maten  received 
a  fine  black  Niipe  tobe  and  a  black  litham ;  Hanna,  a  tdrkedi  and 
a  Utham ;  the  four  Awelimmiden,  viz.,  Bodhal,  Rfwa,  Aliso,  and 
Sabet,  each  a  litham,  besides  some  smaller  articles ;  and  each  of 
the  sons  of  Khoz^maten  and  Hanna  the  half  of  a  litham.  E  veiy 
one  was  content,  although  some  of  them  would  have  liked  to  re- 
ceive articles  of  greater  value. 

*  This  joang  man  actnallj  came  to  Tripoli  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  bat  the 
unfortunate  state  of  Indian  affairs,  and  other  circumstances,  tof^ther  with  an  ill- 
ness conunon  with  people  coming  from  the  interior,  which  attacked  both  him  and 
his  companions,  prevented  his  ooming  to  this  country. 
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There  being  no  prospect  that  Alktittabu  would  join  us  here,  as 
we  were  told  that  he  had  gone  to  drive  back  a  predatory  expedi- 
tion of  the  K^l-fadaye,  I  returned  the  fine  black  horse  which  the 
sheikh  had  made  me  a  present  of,  and  which  I  had  destined  for 
the  chief  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  to  the  former,  who  was  going  to 
visit  that  chiefj  in  order  that  he  might  present  it  to  him  in  my 
name.  I  also  made  ready  the  present  which  I  intended  to  make 
to  Thakkefi,  the  son  of  the  former  chiei^  and  El  A'gwi,  a  near  re- 
lation of  his. 

The  sheikh  himself  showed  his  consciousness  of  our  approach- 
ing separation  by  assuming  a  lively  air.  In  the  evening  I  had  a 
very  animated  conversation  with  him  and  Sidi  A'hmed  el  Wd- 
dawi,  the  most  learned  of  his  pupils,  with  regard  to  the  shape  of 
the  earth,  and  succeeded,  at  length,  in  clearly  demonstrating  to 
him  its  globular  shape  and  the  circular  motion  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  the  planets.  He  was  not  a  little  struck  when,  speaking  of 
what  was  above  the  earth  and  imder  it,  I  told  him  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Omnipresent  Being,  such  as  we  and  th^y  recognize  the 
Almighty  Creator  of  the  imi verse  to  be,  the  idea  of  an  above  and 
below  was  not  to  be  entertained,  but  that  such  expressions  had 
only  reference  to  human  speculation.  But  although,  as  a  Moham- 
medan, he  could  not  entirely  concur  in  such  a  doctrine,  being 
overawed  by  the  authority  of  the  Kur4n,  yet,  having  before  his 
eyes  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the  hemisphere,  he  became  quite 
convinced  that  on  the  whole  I  was  right,  although,  shut  up  within 
the  narrow  walls  of  his  room  in  the  town,  he  had  always  thought 
it  both  absurd  and  profime  to  assert  such  a  thing. 

Wednesday^  July  6ih.  All  was  ready  for  our  departure,  when 
Thakkefi,  the  cousin  of  the  present  ruler  of  the  Awelfmmiden, 
and  son  of  the  late  powerful  chief  E'  Nabegha,  joined  us  with  a 
few  of  his  companions,  among  whom  Soh^  was  the  most  con- 
spicuous. The  arrival  of  this  important  personage  caused  us  firesh 
delay,  which,  however,  on  the  whole,  was  agreeable  to  me,  as  he 
was  authorized  by  Alkuttabu  to  grant  me  full  franchise  and  per- 
fect security  for  all  Englishmen  traveling  or  trading  in  their  ter- 
ritory ;  and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  even  made  the  re- 
markable proposal  to  me  that  the  English  should  endeavor,  by 
means  of  a  strong  expedition  up  the  river,  to  establish  regular  in- 
tercourse with  them.  • 

Meanwhile  the  chieft  of  the  Kfl  e'  Siik  departed  for  their  re- 
spective homes,  holding  forth  the  prospect  that  I  myself  might 
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soon  follow.  Thakkefi  staid  with  me  almost  the  whole  of  the 
day,  inspecting  my  eflfects  with  the  greatest  curiosity  and  atten- 
tion. He  was  a  fine,  tall  man,  possessed  of  great  strength  and  re- 
markable intelligence,  and  had  the  most  ardent  wish  to  see  more 
of  our  ingenious  manufactures.  I  was  very  sorry  that  I  was  able  to 
show  him  so  little,  as  almost  the  whole  of  my  suppHes  were  ex- 
hausted. A  spear  had  been  thrust  through  his  neck  fit>m  behind 
in  the  sudden  attack  by  the  K^l-gerds  at  Tin-talait,  where  his  fa- 
ther was  slain,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  some  efficacious 
plaster  for  his  wound.  Every  thing  went  on  so  well  in  my  inter- 
course with  this  chief,  that  in  the  afternoon  of  the  day  following 
his  arrival  the  letter  of  franchise  was  written  by  Danidl,  the  sec- 
retary of  Alkiittabu,  and  the  day  aft«r  Thakkefi  himself  called 
upon  me  in  my  tent.  He  appeared  to  have  some  particular  ob- 
ject in  view,  and,  having  carefully  secured  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  in  order  to  prevent  other  people  from  overhearing  our  con- 
versation, he  expressed  his  desire  and  that  of  his  uncle  that  the 
English  might  send  three  well-armed  boats  up  the  river,  in  order 
to  establish  intercourse  with  them.  I  took  care  to  point  out  to 
him  that,  however  anxious  the  English  were  to  establish  com- 
merce and  an  exchange  of  produce  with  this  region,  yet  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavors  was  dependent  on  the  circumstance  wheth- 
er they  would  be  able  to  cross  the  rapids  and  the  rocky  passage 
which  obstructed  the  river  lower  down,  between  Busa  and  HkhsLj 
and  that  therefore  I  was  unable  to  promise  him  any  thing  with 
certainty.  I  gave  to  this  chief,  who,  besides  being  possessed  of 
great  vigor,  had  a  good  deal  of  good-nature  about  him,  one  tobe 
shaharfye,  two  black  tobes,  two  black  shawls,  three  tiirkedls,  a 
silk  cord  of  Fas  manufiicture  for  suspending  the  sword,  and  sev- 
eral other  smaller  articles. 

During  our  stay  in  this  place  I  had  laid  down  the  course  of  the 
river  between  Timbuktu  and  G6g6  on  a  tolerably  large  scale,  as 
far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  written  a  dispatch  to  government, 
and  several  letters  to  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
and  other  private  friends,  and,  having  sealed  the  parcel,  I  delivered 
it  to  the  sheikh  in  order  that  he  might  forward  it  without  delay 
upon  his  return  to  Timbuktu.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
this  parcel  only  arrived  a  few  months  ago,  having  been  laid  up  at 
Ghadames  for  more  than  two  years. 

Before  leaving  G6g6, 1  was  anxious  to  ascertain  exactly  the  na- 
ture of  the  river  along  this  shore,  as  on  our  march  both  to  and 
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from  the  Gd-b^ro  we  had  kept  at  some  distance  from  its  bank, 
and  I  arranged  with  the  sheikh's  nephew  to  survey  the  shores  of 
the  river  for  some  distance  downward.  When  I  was  about  to 
mount  on  horseback  Thakkefi  requested  that  I  would  put  on  my 
European  dress,  as  he  was  anxious  to  see  how  it  looked ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, instead  of  an  officer's  dress,  which  would  certainly 
have  pleased  them  very  much,  I  had  no  European  clothes  with 
me  except  a  black  dress  suit,  which  could  only  impress  them  with 
a  rather  unfavorable  idea  of  our  style  of  clothing;  and  although 
they  approved  of  the  trowsers,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  think 
the  shape  of  the  coat  highly  absurd.  But,  having  never  before 
seen  fine  black  cloth,  they  were  surprised  at  its  appearance,  and, 
at  a  distance,  all  the  people  mistook  it  for  a  coat  of  mail,  as  most 
of  them  had  been  accustomed  to  see  only  red  doth. 

Pursuing  then  my  proposed  excursion,  I  observed,  also,  below 
the  village,  some  fine  groups  of  date  palms.  I  also  assured  my- 
self that  the  creek  of  G6g6,  at  least  at  this  season  of  the  year,  is 
quite  unnavigable,  although  I  could  not  understand  why  the  mod- 
ern capital  of  the  Songhay  empire  was  not  built  on  the  open  riv- 
er, the  only  advantage  derived  from  its  actual  situation  being  that 
the  small  creek  forms  a  kind  of  close  harbor,  which  aflfords  pro- 
tection to  the  boats,  and  may  easily  be  defended  in  case  of  need. 
As  for  the  site  of  the  former  capital  Kiikiya,  or  Kiigha,  I  am  sorry 
I  did  not  arrive  at  a  distinct  conclusion  respecting  it 

Having  followed  the  bank  as  &r  as  the  point  where  the  creek 
joins  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  I  felt  myself  induced,  by 
the  precarious  state  of  my  companion's  health,  to  retrace  my  steps. 
This  indisposition  of  the  sheikh's  nephew  influenced  the  choice  of 
my  companions  on  my  retum-jbumey,  as  it  had  been  originally 
the  sheikh's  intention  to  send  his  nephew  along  with  me  as  far  as 
Sokoto.  In  his  place  another,  but  more  distant  relation  of  the 
sheikh,  Mohanmied  ben  Mukhtar,  an  energetic  and  intelligent 
young  man,  but  of  a  less  noble  turn  of  mind,  was  appointed ;  and 
besides  him,  there  was  the  EEartani  Malek,  son  of  a  fi^ed  slave, 
who  was  to  return  with  the  last-named  messenger  firom  Tamkala ; 
then  Musta&,  and  Mohanmied  Daddeb,  the  latter  a  native  of  Tim- 
buktu, who  were  to  return  fix)m  S6koto,  and  ATmied  el  Wadawi, 
and  Haj  ATimed,  who  were  to  return  from  B6mu, 

In  the  evening  preceding  our  departure  our  camp  exhibited  a 
busy  scene,  as  we  were  engaged  in  finishing  our  preparations  for 
the  journey,  the  sheikh  undertaking  the  outfit  of  one  half  the 
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messengers,  and  I  the  other ;  but  the  presents,  also,  which  the 
latter  destined  for  the  chiefe  of  Negroland,  were  delivered  to  me, 
in  order  that  I  might  take  them  under  my  care.  He  had,  besides, 
the  goodness  to  supply  me  with  some  native  cotton  and  tobacco, 
to  distribute  as  presents  to  the  Tawarek  and  Songhay  on  our  road ; 
he  also  gave  a  dress  to  each  of  my  companions,  I  doing  the  same 
to  those  among  his  pupUs  who  had  been  most  attached  to  me.  I 
even  felt  induced  to  make  a  present  of  a  very  handsome  tobe  from 
Sansandi,  richly  ornamented  with  silk,  which  I  had  intended  to 
take  with  me  as  a  specimen  of  that  very  interesting  manufacture, 
to  Sidi  Mohammed,  a  son  of  the  sheikh,  who  had  accompanied  us, 
and  who,  on  account  of  our  long  absence  from  the  town,  was 
rather  shabbily  dressed  at  the  time. 


CHAPTER  T.XXTX 


SEPARATION  FROM  THE  SHEIKH.  —  CROSS  THE  RIVER  TO  THE 
SOUTHWESTERN  SIDE. — VARIOUS  ENCAMPMENTS. — RIVER  STUD- 
DED WITH  ISLANDS.— ANSO'NGHO. 

Saturday^  July  8^.  At  length  the  day  dawned  when  I  was,  in 
reality,  to  begin  my  home-joumey,  for  all  our  former  movements 
along  the  river  had  rather  resembled  the  wanderings  of  the  na- 
tives themselves  than  the  direct  march  of  a  European  traveler, 
and;  although  I  felt  sincerely  attached  to  my  protector,  and  under 
other  circumstances  might  still  have  found  a  great  many  objects 
worthy  of  my  investigation  and  research  in  this  region,  I  could 
not  but  feel  greatly  satisfied  at  being  at  length  enabled  to  retrace 
my  steps  homeward,  with  a  tolerable  guarantee  as  to  my  safety. 
It  was  highly  gratifying  to  me  that  when  I  left  this  place  a  great 
many  people  wished  me  a  hearty  farewell  and  a  prosperous  jour- 
ney ;  nay,  Thdkkefi  even  commissioned  me  to  offer  his  special  re- 
gards to  Queen  Victoria,  with  whose  name  I  had  made  Him  ac- 
quainted. 

Hxiving  then  pursued  our  march  through  the  level  tract  along 
the  river,  which  here  forms  a  great  northsoutherly  reach,  and 
which,  fix)m  having  been  ftdl  of  life,  is  now  empty  and  desolate, 
we  reached  the  site  of  the  encampment  of  the  K^l  e'  Siik  on  the 
sandy  eminence  which  we  had  passed  a  few  days  before,  but 
which  was  now  deserted.    From  thence  we  descended  into  the 
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swampy  ground  toward  the  river,  and  here  passed  by  a  Songhay 
hamlet,  the  inhabitants  of  which  received  us  with  their  usual  in- 
hospitality,  and  even  refused  us  a  little  water — an  unkind  feeling 
which  displeased  me  most  fix)m  a  young  newly-married  lady,  who, 
standing  in  front  of  her  neat  hut  of  matting,  with  her  fine  figure 
and  varied  ornaments  of  all  sorts  of  beads,  presented  quite  an  at- 
tractive appearance.  Turning  then  round  a  creek  filled  with 
water  we  reached  an  encampment  of  Kdl  e'  Siik,  and  pitched  our 
tent ;  for,  although  it  was  our  intention  to  cross  the  river  as  soon 
as  possible,  yet,  no  boats  having  as  yet  arrived,  we  were  so  long 
delayed  that  evening  came  on  before  we  could  cany  out  our  de- 
sign ;  and,  obstinately  refusing  to  be  separated  from  my  luggage, 
I  preferred  crossing  the  river  together  with  my  people  and  eflfects 
the  next  morning.  Our  hosts  possessing  a  great  number  of  cattle, 
we  were  well  treated,  and  I  was  able  to  indulge  in  plenty  of  milk. 
The  Tawarek  have  a  common  name  for  the  whole  northeasterly 
bank  of  the  river.  They  call  the  whole  of  it  to  the  northwest  of 
G6g6,  Taramt,  and  to  the  southeast,  A'gheld. 

Sunday,  July  9th.  This  was  the  day  when  I  had  to  separate 
from  the  person  whom,  among  all  the  people  with  whom  I  had 
come  in  contact  in  the  course  of  my  long  journey,  I  esteemed  the 
most  highly,  and  whom,  in  all  but  his  dilatory  habits  and  phleg- 
matic indifference,  I  had  found  a  most  excellent  and  trustworthy 
man.  I  had  lived  with  him  for  so  long  a  time  in  daily  inter- 
course, and  in  the  most  turbulent  circumstances,  sharing  all  his 
perplexities  and  anxieties,  that  I  could  not  but  feel  the  parting 
very  severely.  Having  exhorted  the  messengers  whom  he  was 
to  send  along  with  me  never  to  quarrel,  and  to  follow  my  advice 
implicitly  in  all  cases,  but  especially  with  regard  to  the  rate  of 
progress  in  the  journey,  as  he  knew  that  I  was  impatiently  look- 
ing forward  to  my  home-journey,  he  gave  me  his  blessing,  and 
assured  me  that  I  should  certainly  reach  home  in  safety.  Mo- 
hammed ben  Khottar,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  serious  indispo- 
sition, was  prevented  from  accompanying  me  any  ferther,  and  the 
sheikh's  eldest  son,  Sidi  Mohammed,  did  not  take  leave  of  me  un- 
til I  was  in  the  boat  When  I  had  safely  landed  on  the  opposite 
shore  I  fired  twice  a  fiurewell,  in  conformity  with  the  request  of 
the  sheikh. 

The  river  here,  at  present,  was  studded  with  sand-banks,  which 
greatly  facilitated  the  crossing  of  my  camels  and  horses,  although 
between  the  sand-banks  and  the  southwesterly  shore  there  was 
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a  deep  channel  of  considerable  breadth.  The  locality  where  I 
touched  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  river  is  called  Grona,  a  name 
identical  with  that  of  a  place  of  great  celebrity  for  its  learning 
and  its  schools  in  the  countries  of  the  Mohammedan  Mandingoes 
to  the  south.  The  sandy  downs  were  lined  with  a  fine  belt  of 
trees.  Three  diflferent  paths  lead  over  these  downs  into  the  inte- 
rior, the  most  important  being  the  track  leading  straight  to  D6re, 
the  chief  place  of  the  Province  of  Libtako,  and  joining,  at  a  very 
extensive  lake  or  backwater,  called  Khal^leb,  the  road  leading 
to  the  same  place  fi-om  Burre  to  the  south  of  the  island  Ans6ngho, 
lower  down  the  river.  At  present  a  broad  swampy  lowland 
spread  out  between  the  downs  and  the  brink  of  the  river. 

The  chief  of  my  companions,  A'hmed  el  Wadawi,  being  once 
more  called  beyond  the  river  into  the  presence  of  the  sheikh,  we 
did  not  leave  this  place  till  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon,  keeping 
along  the  low  swampy  shore.  After  a  while  an  open  branch  ap- 
proached us  from  the  river  on  our  left;,  forming  an  island  of  the 
name  of  Berta.  Here  an  animated  scene  presented  itself  to  our 
eyes.  An  immense  female  hippopotamus  was  driving  her  calf 
before  her  and  protecting  it  from  behind,  her  body  half  out  of 
the  water,  while  a  great  number  of  "  agamba"  and  "  zangway," 
crocodiles  and  alligators,  were  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  low 
sand-banks,  and  glided  into  the  water  with  great  celerity  at  the 
noise  of  our  approach. 

Here  the  swampy  shore  presented  some  cultivation  of  rice, 
while  on  the  opposite  side  the  river  was  bounded  by  the  rockj' 
cliffs  of  Tin-sh^ran ;  but  the  sandy  beach,  which  a  week  previous- 
ly had  been  animated  by  the  numerous  encampments  of  the  Ga- 
b^ro,  was  now  desolate  and  deserted,  and  we  continued  our  march 
in  order  to  find  out  their  new  camping-ground. 

While  ascending  a  spur  of  rising  ground  called  Giindam,  a 
fierce  poisonous  snake  made  a  spring  at  my  mounted  servant, 
who  was  close  behind  me,  but  was  killed  by  the  men  who  fortu- 
nately followed  him  at  a  short  distance.  It  was  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  its  body  did  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter. 

Having  then  kept  along  the  slope  for  a  little  more  than  a  mile, 
we  again  descended  into  the  grassy  plain,  and  reached  a  consider- 
able creek,  forming  a  series  of  rapids  gushing  over  a  low  ledge  of 
rocks,  and  encompassing  the  island  of  Bomu-Gungu,  where  the 
Ga-b<5ro  were  at  present  encamped.    The  creek  being  too  consid- 
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erable  to  allow  of  our  crofismg  it  with  all  our  effects  we  encamp- 
ed between  it  and  the  swamp,  in  a  locality  called  Jtina-baria;  and 
I  here  distributed  among  my  companions  the  articles  which  I  had 
promised  them. 

The  river  at  this  point  was  frequented  by  several  hippopotami, 
one  of  which,  in  its  pursuit  of  good  pasturage  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  left  the  shore  &lt  behind  it^  and  was  pursued  by  my  com- 
panions, who  fired  at  it,  without^  however,  hurting  it  or  prevent- 
ing its  reaching  the  water. 

Monday,  Jviy  lOA.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning;  and  while  the 
Wadawi  crossed  over  to  the  island  in  order  to  fetch  a  supply  of 
rice,  I  had  sufficient  leisure  to  look  around  m^  The  shore  on 
this  side  presented  little  of  interest,  and  was  only  scantily  adorned 
with  trees,  but  the  island  was  richly  clothed  with  vegetation. 
The  only  interesting  feature  in  the  scenery  was  the  opposite 
shore,  with  the  imposing  difb  of  Bomu,  wh^  we  had  been  en- 
camped some  time  before.  When  at  length  we  started,  we  were 
soon  obliged  to  leave  the  shore  in  order  to  avoid  an  extensive 
swamp,  and  approached  the  hiUs,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  had  to 
cross  a  small  creek,  which  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  forms 
the  border  of  the  river  itself,  and  then  continued  along  the  downs. 
Numbers  of  people,  who  had  their  temporary  abode  in  the  swampy 
plain,  came  to  pay  me  their  compliments. 

These  people  are  called  G^-bibi,  a  name  which  is  said  to  ha^Qp 
reference  to  their  black  tents,  which  distinguish  them  from  the 
matting  dwellings  of  the  Ga-b^ro.  I  was  here  not  a  little  surprised 
at  the  swarms  of  locusts  which  the  wind  drove  into  our  &ce8,*  and 
which  certainly  indicated  our  approach  to  more  fertile  regions. 
Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  reached  a  fine  camping-groimd  in 
an  opening  of  l3ie  slope  of  the  downs,  through  which  a  path  led 
to  the  interior,  thus  giving  to  the  herds  of  cattle  access  to  the  riv- 
er, and  therefore  called  Ptiniyame,  "  the  watering-place  of  the  cat- 
tle." A  fine  hajilQ  afforded  a  cool  shade,  the  vegetation  in  gen- 
eral consisting  only  of  feni4n,  retem,  and  bti-rdkkeba,  and  we  at 
once  decided  to  halt  here,  in  order  to  await  our  guide,  Hamma- 
Hamma,  one  of  the  Gri-b^ro,  who  had  gone  to  visit  his  &mily, 
but  had  promised  to  rejoin  us  at  this  spot  The  situation  of  our 
camping-ground  afforded  us  an  interesting  prospect  over  the  val- 
ley, and  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  hamlets 
and  camps  visited  us  in  the  oourae  of  the  evening,  knd  even  sup- 
plied us  with  a  tolerable  provision  of  milk  late  at  night 
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Tuesday^  July  11th.  The  guide  who  was  to  accompany  us  as  fiar 
as  Say  not  having  arrived,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  my 
companions  to  set  oflf  without  him ;  and  we  started  at  an  early 
hour,  keeping  along  the  sandy  downs,  which  a  little  farther  on 
became  adoraed  with  the  rich  bush  called  "ind^rren"  or  "k61- 
koli,"  while  ledges  of  rock  obstructed  the  river.  Gradually  the 
downs  decreased  in  height,  and  the  melancholy-looking  femau 
succeeded  to  the  fresh  inderren,  but  its  place  was  supplied  for  a 
while  by  the  richer  taborak.  The  locality  was  called  Alakke, 
and  farther  on,  D<5rgimi ;  but  fixed  settlements  of  any  kind  are 
at  present  looked  for  in  vain  in  these  districts.  In  A'ussa,  how- 
ever, on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  river,  we  left,  first,  a  hamlet 
called  Derg6nne,  and  ferther  on  a  place  called  A'ghador.  which, 
as  the  name  indicates,  must  have  been  formerly  a  walled  place. 
West  from  Dergonne  is  probably  the  halting-place  Shinjeri,  and 
A'ghad6r  is  most  likely  identical  with  a  place  called  Eben-efo- 
ghan,  said  to  be  hereabouts.  The  opposite  bank,  gradually  slop- 
ing down  and  being  dad  with  large  trees,  bore  the  appearance  of 
a  pleasant,  cultivable  country,  while  the  shore  on  this  side  the 
river  likewise  improved;  altogether  it  seemed  as  if  we  had  left 
the  desert  far  behind  us.  I  am  not  sure  how  the  country  here  is 
called ;  but  I  think  that  the  district  called  A'zawagh  may  reach 
down  to  the  eastern  border  of  the  river.  The  Niger  was  for  a 
moment  entirely  free  from  rocks,  forming  a  magnificent  open 
sheet  of  water,  but  farther  on  it  again  became  obstructed  by  iso- 
lated cliffs. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  pursued  our  march  steadily  onward,  at  a 
short  distance  fix)m  the  bank,  in  a  S.S.E.  direction,  the  K61  e' 
Suki,  Mohammed  e'  Telmiidi,  entertained  me,  from  the  back  of 
his  tall  m^hari,  with  a  description  of  the  power  of  the  Tarki  chief, 
El  Khadir,  the  southern  verge  of  whose  territory  we  had  passed 
on  our  outward  journey,  and  now  again  turned  round  the  north- 
em  side  of  it.  The  chief,  at  this  time,  was  encamped  about  three 
Jays  from  here,  toward  the  west,  collecting,  as  we  are  told,  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  principality  of  II6mbori,  the  governor  of 
which  claims  dominion  over  the  whole  district.  There  are  even 
here  several  settlements  of  Fiilbe,  a  troop  of  whom  we  fell  in 
with,  and  recognized  in  them  young  noble  people,  who  in  their 
countenances  bore  evident  traces  of  a  pure  descent  Their  idiom 
was  closely  related  to  the  dialect  of  Mdsina.  During  the  spring, 
however,  the  Tarki  chief  generally  frequents  the  banks  of  the 
river,  which  then  afford  the  richest  pasturage. 
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Gradually  the  green  shore  widened,  and  formed  a  swampy 
ground  of  more  than  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  adorned  by  a  line  of 
trees  which,  during  the  inundation,  likewise  becomes  annually 
submerged  by  the  water.  The  valley  is  bordered  on  this  side 
by  steep  banks  of  considerable  elevation.  As  soon  as  I  became 
aware  of  the  swampy  character  of  the  plain,  which  greatly  retard- 
ed the  progress  of  my  camels,  I  endeavored  to  strike  across  the 
swampy  ground,  and  to  reach  the  firm  bank  again,  but  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  doing  so. 

The  bank  was  adorned  by  a  growth  of  the  finest  trees,  which 
gave  to  the  river  scenery  a  peculiar  character,  and  invited  us  to 
halt  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  We  therefore  encamped 
opposite  Tongi,  a  hamlet  lying  on  a  low  swampy  island,  separated 
from  us  by  a  considerable  open  creek,  and  ruled  over  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Salah,  who  was  a  brother  of  Hamma-Hamma,  the 
•very  man  who  was  to  serve  us  as  a  guide,  but  who  had  broken 
his  word.  The  people,  who  seemed  to  be  called  Dekften,  behaved 
very  hospitably,  sending  us  inmiediately  upon  our  arrival  cows' 
and  goats'  milk  as  a  refreshment,  and  giving  us,  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  a  bullock  for  our  farther  entertainment  I  have 
already  mentioned,  I  think,  on  a  former  occasion,  how  cruelly  the 
inhabitants  of  these  regions  treat  oxen  which  have  been  destined 
for  slaughter,  although  in  general  they  are  rather  mildly  disposed 
toward  animals.  In  conformity  with  their  barbarous  custom,  my 
companions  broke  the  hind  legs  of  the  animal  which  had  been 
given  us  as  a  present,  and  allowed  it  to  drag  itself  about  in  this 
state  until  they  foimd  it  convenient  to  slaughter  it. 

While  detained  here  the  remainder  of  the  day,  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting,  among  the  people  who  crossed  over  to  us  fix)m 
the  island,  an  old  man  who  had  a  very  lively  remembrance  of 
Mungo  Park,  and  who  gave  me  an  accurate  description  of  his 
tall,  commanding  figure,  and  his  large  boat.  He  related,  besides, 
the  manner  in  which  the  Tawarek  of  the  tribe  of  the  I'de-Miisa, 
the  name  of  whose  present  chief  is  El  Get^ga,  attacked  that  mys- 
terious voyager  near  Ans6ngho,  where  the  river  is  hemmed  in 
by  rapids,  but  without  being  able  to  inflict  any  harm  upon  him, 
while  the  intrepid  Scotchman  shot  one  of  his  pursuers,  and  caused 
two  to  be  drowned  in  the  river. 

It  was  altogether  a  fine  camping-ground,  the  talha  and  siwak 
being  thickly  interwoven  with  creeping  plants ;  but  a  heavy  thun- 
der-storm, accompanied  with  rain,  which  lasted  almost  the  whole 
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of  the  night,  rendered  ns  rather  uncomfortable.  Besides  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  &ct  that  the  people  of  the  sheikh  could  only  with 
difficulty  be  induced  to  forego  the  companionship  of  our  guide, 
lost  us  here  the  best  half  of  the  day.  But  I  collected  a  good  deal 
of  valuable  information,  especially  with  regard  to  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  independent  Songhay,  as  the  fianous  towns  of  Dar- 
gol,  T^ra,  and  Kulman,  situated  between  the  river  and  our  for- 
mer route  through  Yagha  and  Libtako,  which  I  shall  give  in  the 
Appendix* 

At  length  I  succeeded,  at  a  rather  late  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
in  stirring  up  my  companions,  and,  leading  the  way,  we  crossed 
firom  this  advanced  headland  a  swampy  creek  which  separated  us 
from  the  main,  and  then  kept  along  the  rising  ground,  which  was 
richly  clad  with  vegetation,  and  from  time  to  time  formed  recesses, 
as  the  one  called  Tennel,  the  river  being  now  more  open.  But 
farther  on  it  became  obstructed  by  cliffe  and  rocks,  till  at  length,, 
after  a  march  of  about  seven  miles,  the  river,  which  here  formed 
a  fine  bend,  assimiing  a  southeasterly  direction,  exhibited  an  open, 
undivided  sheet  of  water,  and  on  this  account  forms  the  general 
place  of  embarkation,  called  A'dar-andiirren,  properly  "  the  smaD 
branch,"  meaning  evidently  here  a  narrowing  of  the  river;  for 
people  going  from  Kulman  to  this  part  of  A'ussa  generally  cross 
here.  A  little  higher  up  there  is  a  hamlet  called  Tabaliat,  inhab- 
ited by  sherffe,  with  a  chief  named  Mohammed.  Just  at  that  mo- 
ment some  people  were  crossing  over,  but,  when  we  horsemen 
hurried  in  advance,  they  immediately  took  to  flight  with  their 
boats,  leaving  behind  them  some  slaves,  and  four  or  five  pack- 
oxen,  and  all  our  shouting  was  not  able  to  convince  these  native 
travelers  of  our  peaceable  intentions.  Here,  owing  to  a  small 
creek  which  runs  closely  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  we  were  obliged 
to  ascend  the  rising  ground,  and,  rather  against  the  advice  of  our 
more  prudent  K61  e'  Suki  guide,  encamped  on  the  heights,  which 
were  clad  with  rich  herbage,  but  covered  with  great  quantities  of 
the  feathery  bristle.  This  spot  afforded  a  commanding  view  over 
the  surrounding  country,  but  on  this  very  account  appeared  less 
secure  for  a  small  party ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  elevation,  the 
camping-ground  was  greatly  infested  by  musquitoes,  which  almost 
drove  our  camels  to  distraction,  and  troubled  our  own  night's  rest 
not  a  little. 

But  the  view  which  I  here  enjoyed  over  the  northern  end  of 
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the  island,  round  whicli  the  river  divided  into  four  branches,  was 
highly  interesting  to  me,  as  being  one  of  the  places  along  the 
river  best  known  to  the  natives  as  scenes  where  that  heroic  voy- 
ager from  the  north  had  to  struggle  with  nature  as  well  as  with 
hostile  men.  Our  fires  having  given  to  those  poor  lads  who  had 
been  left  behind  by  their  frightened  mastefe  an  opportunity  of 
discovering  what  kind  of  people  we  were,  they  took  courage  and 
came  to  us,  when  we  learned  that  they  were  K^l  e'  Siik,  who  had 
paid  a  visit  to  Kiilman,  and  were  now  returning  home.  They 
also  informed  us  that  the  crocodiles  had  devoured  one  of  the  pack- 
oxen  upon  their  attempting  to  swim  them  across  the  river. 

Thursday^  July  liih.  Breaking  up  our  encampment  at  an  early 
hour,  wc  descended,  when  the  branch  nearest  to  us  again  assumed 
an  open  character  tolerably  free  from  rocks;  but  after  a  short 
time  we  were  again  forced  by  a  ridge  of  sandstone,  about  twenty 
feet  high,  which  here  formed  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  ascend  the 
higher  ground.  We  thus  obtained  a  clearer  prospect  over  the 
whole  valley,  which  at  this  spot  attains  a  breadth  of  from  four  to 
six  miles,  the  ground  being  open,  and  the  view  only  for  a  short 
time  shut  in  by  a  dense  grove  of  gerredh  and  talha  trees. 

Farther  on  the  river  afforded  a  very  wild  spectacle,  a  sketch  of 
which  is  represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  In  the  distance  be- 
fore us  the  iron  gates  of  Akarambay  became  visible,  bordered  by 
the  high  sandy  downs  of  Tidejititen ;  a  grand  mass  of  rock,  like 
an  immense  artificial  wall,  with  a  strong  northerly  dip,  started  up 
from  the  creek ;  and  from  the  extensive  grassy  island  of  Ansongho 
similar  masses  appeared,  which  rose  to  an  elevation  of  from  sev- 
enty to  eighty  feet.  Gradually  the  shore  became  more  stony  and 
barren,  forming  a  plain  called  Erarar-n-t^wel  by  the  Tawarek, 
and  Farri  by  the  Songhay.  We  passed  a  deserted  hamlet  which 
had  formerly  been  inhabited  by  the  I'de-Miisa,  and  here  the  river 
again  approached  nearer  on  our  left,  but  afl«r  a  short  time  it  again 
receded  and  became  obstructed  by  ledges  of  rocks,  especially  at 
the  place  called  Taz6ri,  where  an  uninterrupted  ridge  of  cliflfe 
breaks  through  the  surfiwse  of  the  water.  Even  at  this  season  of 
the  year  it  leaves  a  small  channel  beyond  the  grassy  shore,  which 
evidently  connects  the  open  water  above  and  below  the  rapids. 

About  1500  yards  below  this  ledge,  in  a  southeasterly  direction, 
we  reached  the  iron  gates  of  Akarambay,  where  the  river,  or  at 
least  this  westerly  branch  of  it,  is  forced  through  between  two  con- 
siderable masses  of  rock,  at  present  from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
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high,  and  about  as  many  yards  distant  firom  each  other.  On  the 
right  the  sandy  downs  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation  opposite  a 
hu^  hamlet,  situated  on  the  island  Ans6ngho,  and  adorned  with 
diim  palms. 

Following  a  southeasterly  direction,  in  a  short  time  we  reached 
the  place  where  the  several  branches  into  which  the  river  had  di- 
vided at  A'dar-andiirren  again  join ;  but  being  fiill  of  ledges  and 
rocks,  at  least  in  the  present  low  state  of  the  water,  they  exhibited 
a  wild  and  sombre  aspect.  The  river,  however,  does  not  long  re- 
tain this  character,  and  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile  below  it 
widens  to  a  broad  and  tolerably  open  sheet  of  water,  the  shore, 
which  hitherto  had  been  clothed  only  with  the  gloomy  feman,  be- 
ing now  beautifiilly  adorned  with  an  isolated  tamarind-tree,  which 
(together  with  the  dum  palms  on  the  island  of  Ans6ngho)  might 
well  serve  as  a  landmark  to  people  who  would  attempt  to  ascend 
this  river.  But  the  hills,  which  ascended  to  a  height  of  300  feet, 
approached  so  closely  the  bank  of  the  river  that  we  were  obliged 
to  ascend  the  steep  slope,  which  was  thickly  clothed  with  feman, 
and,  being  torn  by  many  small  water-courses,  scarcely  afforded  a 
passage  for  the  camels. 

Descending  from  the  slope,  we  reached  the  Teauwent,  or  place 
of  embarkation  of  Burre,  a  hamlet  lying  on  the  opposite  shore, 
but  at  present  deserted,  where  the  river  forms  only  a  single  branch, 
from  800  to  900  yards  wide,  and  a  little  farther  on  about  1000, 
and  on  the  whole  unobstructed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocks 
near  the  shore.  Having  here  passed  a  rocky  cone,  projecting  into 
the  river,  we  encamped  near  a  cluster  of  ant-hills,  formed  by  and 
adorned  with  the  bushes  of  the  Gapparis  sodaia;  but  it  was  a  very 
inauspicious  place,  as  the  camels,  not  finding  food  enough  in  the 
neighborhood,  were,  through  the  negligence  of  Al)bega,  lost  in 
the  evening,  and  it  cost  us  the  whole  forenoon  of  the  following  day 
to  find  them  again.  When  we  at  length  started,  I  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  my  companions,  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  supplies  for  their  journey,  were  most  anxious  to  halt  near  a 
small  farming  village  of  a  Piillo  settler,  Mohammed-Sidi,  a  distant 
relation  of  Mohammed- Jebbo,  who  had  settled  here  several  years 
before  among  Tawarek  and  Songhay ;  and  my  friends,  having 
been  informed  that  this  person  was  a  pious  and  liberal  man,  felt 
little  inclination  to  forego  such  an  opportunity  of  receiving  a  few 
alms. 

Having  encamped  on  a  high  ground  rising  to  considerable  ele- 
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vation,  we  had  an  extensive  view  over  the  river,  which  was  here 
again  broken  by  rocky  islets  and  intersected  by  ledges,  so  that, 
seen  from  this  distance,  in  several  places  it  appeared  almost  lost 
Beyond,  on  the  other  shore,  across  this  labyrinth  of  rapids  and  di- 
vided creeks,  filling  a  breadth  of  two  to  three  miles,  were  seen  the 
two  mountains  of  Ay61a  and  Tikanaziten,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  chief  Kawa,  a  bloody  and  decisive  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Dinnik  and  the  Awel&nmiden.  Toward  the  south,  on  the 
contrary,  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  bordered  by  low  hills, 
where  the  crops  of  native  millet  were  just  shooting  forth,  stretch- 
ed out,  nothing  but  retem  and  feman  breaking  the  monotonous 
level. 

The  hamlet  of  our  host  consisted  of  only  six  huts ;  but  the  dis- 
trict did  not  seem  to  be  uninhabited,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
a  considerable  number  of  Fiilbe  and  Songhay  collected  around  us, 
and  troubled  me  greatly,  begging  me  to  impart  my  blessing  to 
them  by  laying  my  hand  upon  their  head,  or  spitting  into  a  hand- 
ful of  sand,  and  thus  imbuing  it  with  fiill  efficacy  for  curing  sick- 
ness, or  for  other  purposes.  Even  the  river  did  not  seem  quite 
destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and  the  previous  evening,  while  I 
was  enjoying  the  scenery,  seated  on  the  cliffi  at  some  distance 
from  our  camping-ground,  two  boats  filled  with  natives  passed  by, 
and  procured  me  an  interesting  intermezzo. 

Saturday^  July  Ibili.  The  good  treatment  that  we  received  here 
seemed  to  please  my  companions  so  much  that  they  tried  to  de- 
tain me  another  day  by  hiding  one  of  their  camels  behind  a  bush 
and  pretending  it  was  lost.  When  at  length  I  had  found  it,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  to  pursue  my  journey,  a  very  heavy 
thunder-storm  broke  out ;  and,  although  I  persisted  in  proceeding, 
the  rain  became  so  violent  that  I  was  obliged  to  halt  for  fully  an 
hour  near  some  bushes  that  protected  us  a  little  from  the  heavy 
gale  which  accompanied  the  torrents  of  rain.  Here,  also,  the  riv- 
er was  obstructed  by  a  great  ntmiber  of  rocks,  while  the  adjacent 
grounds  were  partly  cultivated,  but  only  sparingly  clad  with  trees, 
till,  after  a  march  of  a  couple  of  miles,  rich  talha-trees  and  gerredh 
began  to  appear;  but  even  here  groups  of  rocks  cropped  out  fix)m 
the  surface.  Thus  keeping  along  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
river,  we  encamped  shortly  after  noon  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  em- 
inence, and  were  very  glad  when  we  were  enabled  to  dry  our  wet 
clothes  and  recruit  our  strength  with  a  dish  of  mohamsa. 

Having  ascended  the  rising  groimd  in  order  to  obtain  a  view 
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of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  shore,  I  went  down  to  the  river 
and  enjoyed  the  wild  scenery  of  the  rapids,  which  here  also  ob- 
structed its  course,  forcing  this  westerly  branch  to  a  velocity  of 
perhaps  six  miles  an  hour,  intersected  by  flat  cliffi,  which  at  pres- 
ent were  only  a  few  feet  out  of  the  water.  A  fine  belt  of  trees 
lined  the  bank  at  a  short  distance  fix)m  the  edge  of  the  river,  the 
islands  also  being  clad  with  rich  vegetation,  and,  altogether,  the 
locality  seemed  to  me  worthy  of  a  slight  sketch,  which  has  been 
represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  had  hitherto  looked  in  vaia 
all  along  the  shore  for  traces  of  the  elephant,  but  I  discovered  that 
this  part  is  visited  by  them  in  great  numbers.  The  place  is  called 
Tiborawen.  Having  indulged  in  quiet  repose  for  several  hours, 
we  were  joined  by  our  companions,  who,  seeing  that  I  was  not  to 
be  detained  by  their  tergiversations,  were  anxious  to  come  up 
with  us. 

Sunday  J  July  16tfi.  Keeping  a  short  distance  fix)m  the  river, 
first  in  a  more  winding,  and  then  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we 
entered,  after  a  march  of  three  miles,  more  undulating  and  fresher 
pasture-grounds;  but  stony  ground  soon  began  to  prevail,  al- 
though without  entirely  excluding  vegetation.  Here,  before  we 
reached  the  cape  called  Immanan,  meaning  the  fish-cape,  the  sev- 
eral branches  of  the  river  united,  while  a  grassy  lowland  was  at- 
tached to  the  higher  bank  which  bounds  the  river  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  inundation.  This  fi^h  grassy  tract,  full  of  herb^e 
and  trees,  was  a  while  interrupted  by  the  high  ground  attached 
to  the  cape ;  but  as  soon  as  we  had  left  the  naked  lulls  behind  us, 
we  descended  into  a  lovely  little  valley  or  ravine,  which  in  a 
winding  course  led  us  to  the  beach  of  the  river,  which  here 
formed  a  magnificent  reach ;  but  a  little  farther  on,  at  a  place 
called  Ekeziriden,  it  was  broken  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  which 
stretched  almost  across  its  whole  breadth,  and,  at  this  season  at 
least,  made  it  totally  imnavigable.  A  short  distance  beyond,  a 
second  ledge  set  across  the  river,  while  a  Uttle  farther  on  a  rocky 
islet,  oversown  with  rich  vegetation,  caused  the  stream  to  divide. 
The  bank  itself  now  became  stony,  mica  slate  protruding  every 
where,  and  we  ascended  a  small  ridge,  which  formed  a  higher 
cone  at  some  distance  on  our  right,  while  on  our  left  it  formed  a 
promontory  jutting  out  into  the  river.  The  whole  district  is  call- 
ed Bating. 

Having  descended  from  this  small  ridge,  we  approached  nearer 
the  river,  which  was  here  tolerably  free  from  rocks,  and  then  en- 
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tered  a  dense  but  short  tract  of  forest,  full  of  the  dung  of  the  ele- 
phant, and  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  the  banga,  or  hippopotamus. 
Here  we  had  to  cross  several  water-courses,  at  present  diy,  one  of 
which  is  called  Galfndu,  and  is  said  to  be  identical  with  the  Bilg- 
^oma,  which  we  had  crossed  with  so  much  difiBunilty  before  reach- 
ing the  town  of  A^ribfnda.  But  rocky  ground  soon  prevailed 
again,  and  another  promontory  jutted  out  into  the  water,  the  riv- 
er, which  on  the  whole  has  here  a  southwesterly  direction,  being 
once  more  broken  by  diflfe. 

A  little  &rther*on  we  encamped  opposite  a  hamlet  called  Wai- 
gun,  which  was  just  building,  while  another  one  of  the  same  name 
was  lying  a  little  higher  up  the  river.  However,  we  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  neighborhood  of  this  little  centre  of  life,  for, 
having  no  boat  at  our  disposal,  we  were  not  able  to  communicate 
with  those  people  ourselves,  and  they,  on  their  part,  felt  little  in- 
clination to  make  our  acquaintance,  as  they  could  not  expect  that 
we  should  be  of  much  use  to  them,  except  in  lightening  theur 
stores.  My  companion,  the  KjSI  e'  Stiki,  with  shouts  endeavored 
to  intimate  to  the  people  that  their  sovereign  lord,  Boz^ri,  was 
himself  present;  but  this  artifiee  did  not  succeed.  The  rmel%- 
gizen,  or  their  daves,  who  dominate  both  shoresj  are  ill-fiuned  on 
account  of  their  thievish  propensities,  and  we  protected  ourselves 
by  firing  a  good  many  shots  in  the  course  of  the  night 

Monday,  July  Vlth,  Pursuing  our  course  at  an  early  hour,  gen- 
erally in  a  southwesterly  direction,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of 
about  four  miles,  a  fine*  running  stream,  about  twenly-five  feet 
broad  and  fifteen  inches  deep,  traversing  a  beautifully  fresh  vale, 
the  slopes  of  which  exhibited  traces  of  several  former  encamp- 
ments of  the  Tawarek.  It  joins  the  river  at  a  spot  where  it  forms 
an  open  and  unbroken  sheet  of  water,  and  greatly  contributes  to 
enhwce  the  whole  character  of  the  scenery,  although,  about  1200 
yards  below,  it  was  again  broken  by  a  le^ge  of  rocks  crossing  al- 
most the  whole  breadth  of  the  river,  but  mostly  covered  by  the 
water,  even  at  the  present  season.  About  600  yards  below  this 
ledge  a  small  island  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  occupied  ahnost 
entirely  by  a  village  called  Eatubu,  consisting  of  about  200  snug- 
looking  huts,  which  were  most  pleasantly  adorned  by  two  beauti- 
ful tamarind-trees.  But  the  peace  of  the  inhabitants  appeared  to 
have  been  disturbed,  as  they  had  probably  heard  our  firing  during 
the  night,  and  were  therefore  on  their  guard.  Five  or  six  boats, 
filled  with  men,  lay  around  the  island  at  various  distances,  most 
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probably  spying  out  our  proceedings,  although  some  of  our  party 
thought  that  they  were  fishing. 

We  here  left  the  beach  for  a  while,  and  ascended  the  higher 
ground,  which  rose  to  a  greater  height,  cutting  off  a  curve  of  the 
shore.  The  river,  farther  on,  was  again  broken  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  but  so  that  a  passage  remained  open  on  the  side  of  A'ussa; 
and  shortly  afterward  the  various  branches  joined,  and  formed  a 
fine  noble  reach.  The  country  now  became  more  hilly  and  bet- 
ter wooded,  being  clad  with  retem,  besides  koma  and  hajilij.  Nu- 
merous ponds  of  water  were  formed  in  the  hollows,  and  antelopes 
of  various  species,  including  that  called  "  dadarit,"  were  observed. 
Leaving  then  a  path  leading  to  a  place  called  Takala,  situated  at 
a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  inland,  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, we  reached,  about  a  quarter  past  ten  o'clock,  the  highest 
point  of  this  undulating  ground,  from  whence  we  obtained  a  view 
over  a  wild  and  gloomy-looking  forest  region,  behind  which  the 
river  disappeared,  after  having  inclosed  a  well-wooded  island  call- 
ed Sakken^wen. 

From  this  higher  ground  we  descended  into  a  fine  rich  vale,  the 
vegetation  of  which  was  distinguished  by  a  few  busiisu,  dghanat,  or 
tamarind-trees.  Emerging  from  this  richly-clad  valley,  we  again 
obtained  a  sight  of  the  river — if  river  it  can  be  called — for,  seen 
from  hence,  it  looks  almost  like  an  archipelago  or  net- work  of  isl- 
ands and  rocky  cliffs  in  the  wildest  confusion,  the  river  foaming 
along  through  these  obstructed  passages ;  for,  just  as  it  turns  round 
a  cape,  which  juts  far  out  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  is  continued  under 
water  toward  the  opposite  shore  in  a  long  reef  of  rocks,  forming  a 
sort  of  semicircle,  it  is  broken  into  several  branches  by  a  number 
of  islands,  through  which  it  makes  its  way,  as  well  as  it  is  able, 
over  cliffs  and  rocks,  in  such  a  manner  that  along  this  south- 
westerly shore  there  is  no  idea  of  navigation  even  during  the 
highest  state  of  the  river,  but  on  the  A'ussa  side  it  is  more  open, 
and  renders  navigation  possible,  although  even  there  caution  is 
evidently  necessary.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  passages  of  the  river.  The  name  of  the  cape  is  E'm-n- 
ishib,  or  rather  E'm-n-ashid,  "  the  cape  of  the  ass." 

Having  passed  a  place  where  the  most  westerly  branch  forms  a 
small  waterfall  of  about  eighteen  inches  elevation,  foaming  along 
with  great  violence,  we  encamped  on  the  slope  of  the  green  bank? 
adorned  with  fine  herbage  and  luxuriant  hajilij,  in  ftill  view  of 
this  wild  scenery.    I  made  a  sketch  of  it  from  the  highest  ground 
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near  our  halting-place,  which  is  occupied  by  a  small  cemetery,  the 
locality  having  been  formerly  enlivened  by  a  hamlet  of  the  I'mel- 
iggizen,  of  the  name  of  Iicbbez(5ya.  This  encampment  was  also 
important  to  me,  as  I  here  had  to  take  leave  of  our  guide,  Mo- 
hammed Kcl  e'  Suki,  whom  I  had  vainly  endeavored  to  persuade 
to  accompany  me  as  far  as  Say,  although  he  would  have  had  no 
objection  to  have  fulfilled  his  promise,  if  our  other  guide,  Ilamma- 
Hamma,  had  not  broken  his  word  and  staid  behind,  for,  alone,  he 
was  afraid  to  trust  himself  to  the  Fiilbe.  It  was,  moreover,  his 
intention  to  proceed  from  here  on  a  visit  to  Ins  friends  the  Udalen. 
Convinced,  therefore,  of  the  justice  of  his  arguments,  I  gave  him 
his  present,  although  I  missed  him  very  much,  as  he  was  an  in- 
telligent man,  and  had  given  me  some  valuable  information. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

DENSER  POPULATION  BEGINS. 


Tuesday^  July  19>tlu  The  beginning  of  our  journey  without  a 
guide  was  not  very  fortunate ;  for,  having  set  out  first  from  our  en- 
campment, endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  great  windings  of  the  river, 
with  my  camels  and  my  three  freed  blacks,  my  companions,  in 
the  dawn  of  the  morning,  lost  the  traces  of  my  footsteps  upon  the 
grassy  undulating  ground,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  joined 
mc.  The  ground  became  at  times  stony,  talha,  gerredh,  and  other 
s]  )iccs  of  mimosas  being  the  predominant  trees ;  and  after  a  march 
of  eight  miles,  we  had  to  ascend  another  ridge,  clothed  with  thick 
forest,  where  the  kiika,  or  t^dumt,  the  monkey-bread-tree,  which 
I  had  not  seen  for  so  long  a  time,  was  very  common.  This  was 
an  almost  certain  sign  of  the  locality  having  once  been  a  centre  of 
liuman  life,  but  at  present  only  the  traces  of  a  former  ksar,  or 
hamlet,  were  to  be  seen.  Having  then  crossed  a  small  "  rek"  or 
"  faire,''  that  is  to  say,  a  barren,  naked  plain,  we  descended  again, 
while  the  desolate  character  of  the  country  continued,  and  the 
only  signs  of  human  life  which  we  observed  were  the  traces  of 
two  men,  with  three  head  of  cattle,  probably  robbers  from  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  who  were  returning  to  their  haunts  with 
their  booty.  But  gradually  the  country  assumed  a  more  cheerful 
aspect,  being  clad  with  large  trees,  and  exhibiting  evident  signs 
of  former  cultivation,  while  isolated  masses  of  rock  were  projecting 
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here  and  there.  The  country  altogether  was  so  pleasant,  that, 
having  met  with  a  shallow  pond  of  water  in  a  trough-like  cavity 
of  the  grassy  ground,  we  decided  on  encamping,  for  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  I  was  able  to  drag  on  my  companions  more 
than  fifteen  miles  a  day  at  the  utmost. 

However,  we  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tents,  when  we  became 
aware  that  our  camping-ground  close  beyond  the  belt  of  trees  with 
which  it  was  girt  was  skirted  by  a  small  rivulet,  which,  although 
full  of  rocks,  was  yet  so  deep  that  it  afforded  sufficient  room  for 
crocodiles  or  alligators,  and  was  not  fordable  here.  It  was  a  pity 
that  we  had  not  a  guide  with  us  who  might  have  given  us  some 
dear  information  respecting  the  features  of  the  country,  for  the 
conjecture  of  my  companions,*  who  fancied  that  this  rivulet  took 
its  rise  to  the  south  of  Hombori,  where  it  was  called  A'geld,  was 
quite  absurd  if  it  be  correct  that  the  Galindu,  which  we  had 
crossed  the  preceding  day,  was  really  the  lower  course  of  the  river 
near  A'ribinda;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  these  courses 
correspond,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  the  same  water- 
course may  join  the  Niger  by  several  openings.  As  it  was,  we. 
had  a  long  dispute  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  cross  this 
w^ter,  and  the  following  morning  we  had  to  take  a  tedious  round- 
about way  to  get  over  it. 

After  a  march  of  two  miles  from  our  starting-point  we  reached 
a  crossway.  We  followed  the  advice  of  the  Wddawi,  who,  hav- 
ing taken  the  lead  at  the  moment,  chose  the  path  to  our  left, 
though  that  on  the  right  crosses  the  rivulet  at  this  spot ;  but  in 
the  end  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  we  did  so,  as  otherwise  we 
should  scarcely  have  been  able  to  ford  it.  We  therefore  con- 
tinned  our  march  after  my  companions  had  finished  their  prayers, 
which,  as  we  always  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  they  used  to  say  on 
the  road.  The  open  pasture-grounds  were  here  broken  by  large 
boulders  of  granite,  while  the  rivulet,  girt  by  fine  large  trees,  ap- 
proached on  our  right,  or  at  least  one  branch  of  it,  the  river  divid- 
ing near  its  mouth  into  a  delta  of  a  great  many  smaller  branches. 

*  Among  mj  companions,  the  Hart^ni  Mdlcki,  who  had  visited  the  coantries  of 
Mdsi  and  B^mbaro,  possessed  some  interestinf;  information  concerning  unknown  or 
little  known  districts  of  these  regions ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  something  very  un- 
couth in  his  manner,  which  prerented  my  learning  from  him  all  that  would  have  been 
I)Ossiblc  under  other  circumstances.  This  day  I  wrote  down,  from  his  information, 
the  name  of  the  pagan  tribe  of  the  Nenmcr,  who  are  settled  between  the  Tombo 
and  Bambara,  besides  that  of  the  Norma,  who  are  chiefly  settled  in  two  places,  one 
of  which  is  called  Pdra. 
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We  here  changed  our  direction,  keeping  parallel  along  the  shore 
of  the  great  river,  where,  on  a  rocky  island,  was  situated  the  vil- 
lage of  Ay6ru,  or  Aim,  from  whence  a  troop  of  about  twenty  peo- 
ple were  just  proceeding  toward  their  field-labors.  Most  of  them 
were  tall,  weU-made  men,  almost  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a 
white  cap  and  a  clean  white  cotton  wrapper.  Two  or  three  of 
them  wore  blue  tobes.  Their  weapons  consisted  of  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows or  a  spear,  and  their  agricultural  implements  wete  limited  to 
a  long-handled  hoe  of  a  peculiar  shape,  such  as  is  called  jerran  by 
the  Arabs,  and  kambul  by  the  Songhay.  But,  besides  a  weapon 
and  implement,  each  of  them  bore  a  small  bowl,  containing  a  large 
round  clod  of  pounded  millet  and  a  little  curdled  milk,  which 
they  hospitably  oflFered  to  us,  although  it  constituted  their  whole 
supply  of  food  for  the  day.  We  rewarded  them  with  a  few  needles 
and  by  repeating  the  fat-ha,  or  opening  prayer  of  the  Kuran.*  It 
was,  moreover,  very  fortunate  that  we  had  met  them  just  here, 
as,  if  not  directed  by  their  information,  we  should  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  cross  without  accident  these  numerous  creeks,  some 
of  which  were  of  an  extremely  boggy  nature,  and  others  obstruct- 
ed by  rocks,  which  caused  us  considerable  delay ;  for  the  princi- 
pal branch  or  g6ru  of  the  rivulet  was  not  less  than  about  thirty- 
five  yards  broad  and  about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth,  with  a 
rocky  bottom.  Fine  busiisu,  or  tamarind-trees,  and  wide-spread- 
ing duwd,  or  fig-trees,  adorned  the  delta,  while  a  good  deal  of  a 
kind  of  grain  called  "  adeldnka,"  or  "  donhdre,"  was  cultivated  in 
the  fields. 

Having  at  length  left  this  difficult  delta  of  small  rivulets  behind 
us,  which  may  occasionally  cause  great  trouble  to  a  traveler,  we 
ascended  sandy  downs,  and  obtained  from  thence  a  view  over  the 
whole  valley,  which  here  rather  resembles  a  large  well-timbered 
faddama  than  a  river,  only  a  small  open  branch  becoming  visible, 
not  obstructed  by  rocks.  The  district  exhibited  a  good  deal  of 
cultivation,  the  fields  of  Ay6ru  extending  for  more  than  two  miles, 
and  the  low  shore  of  the  creek  was  adorned  farther  on  by  a  rich 
profusion  of  kenya,  or  tediimunt  The  richly- wooded  islands  af- 
forded a  very  pleasant  sight,  one  of  them  being  enlivened  by  a 
great  number  of  horses,  which  were  left  here  to  pasture,  and  the 
shore  formed  one  \minterrupted  line  of  tamarind-trees.  But  the 
navigation  may  be  very  difficult  here,  as  from  time  to  time  the 
river,  or  at  least  as  much  as  we  saw  of  it,  became  greatly  obstruct- 

*  They  informed  ns  that  Kiflman  was  six  hours*  distance  from  here. 
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ed  by  rocks.  It  was  pleasing  to  observe  that  we  had  at  length 
entered  more  hospitable  regions,  for  a  short  time  after  we  left  be- 
hind us  the  fields  of  Ay6ru  cultivated  ground  again  succeeded, 
and  apparently  very  well  kept. 

Having  then  turned  round  a  swampy  gulf  we  ascended  higher 
ground,  and  now  obtained  a  view  of  the  remarkably  wild  scenery 
of  the  river  which  attaches  to  the  island  of  Kcnddji  and  the  rocky 
cone  Warba,  which  had  been  in  sight  all  the  morning,  and  en- 
camped, at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  on  a  rising  ground  at  some 
distance  from  the  island.  The  river  here  presented  a  very  wild 
character,  so  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  navigation  was  inter- 
rupted entirely.  Between  the  island  of  Kendaji  and  the  rocky 
cone  there  really  does  not  appear  to  be  any  passage  open,  but  be- 
yond the  island  there  are  evidently  two  more  branches,  and,  as 
iar  as  it  can  be  seen  from  here,  they  are  not  nearly  so  much  ob- 
structed by  rocks.  The  village  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  size, 
the  huts  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  island ;  but,  at  the 
time  of  our  arrival,  not  a  Uving  soul  was  to  be  seen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  imfortunate  man  who  was  lamed  by  Guinea-worm, 
all  the  healthy  people  having  gone  to  the  labors  of  the  field. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  scenery  became  pleasantly 
enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  and  a  flock 
of  sheep,  belonging  to  Fiilbe  settlers  in  the  neighborhood,  that 
were  brought  here  to  be  watered. 

Gradually,  also,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  returned  from 
their  labors,  and  began  to  give  hfe  to  the  scenery,  crossing  over 
to  their  insulated  domicile  in  small  canoes.  Others,  in  the  com- 
pany of  their  chief,  came  to  pay  us  a  visit.  The  latter  was  a  man 
of  tall,  stout  figure,  but  of  not  very  inteUigent  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and,  as  it  appeared,  not  of  a  very  liberal  and  hospitable 
disposition,  for  he  received  the  eloquent  address  of  my  noble 
fiiend  the  "Wadawi,  who  adduced  all  the  claims  which  he  and 
his  party  had  upon  the  chiefs  hospitality,  very  coldly,  answering 
through  the  medium  of  a  Piillo  faki  who  had  been  staying  here 
for  some  time,  and  rather  laying  claim  himself  to  a  handsome 
present  than  acknowledging  the  demands  made  upon  him  by  my 
companions  for  hospitable  treatment.  The  most  interesting  fea- 
ture about  this  petty  chief  was  his  name,  which  reminded  one  of 
the  more  glorious  times  of  the  Songhay  empire,  for  he  called  him- 
self "  Farma-E'rkezu-izze ;"  "  farma"  being,  as  I  have  said  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  princely  title  of  a  governor;  "izze"  means 
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son,  E'rkczu  being  the  name  of  his  father.  It  was  also  highly  in- 
teresting to  me  to  observe  that  these  Songhay,  the  inhabitants  of 
Kendaji  as  well  as  those  of  Ayoru,  call  themselves,  in  their  native 
language,  Kado  (in  the  singular)  and  Habe  (in  the  plural  form),  a 
name  which  the  Fiilbe  have  made  use  of  to  indicate,  in  general, 
the  K6helan,  or  the  native  black  population  of  all  the  regions 
conquered  by  themselves ;  and  it  seems  almost  as  if  the  latter  had 
taken  the  name  from  this  tribe. 

Besides  these  Songhay,  we  also  received  a  visit  from  a  Tarki 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Misakh,  son  of  EUdkken,  and  nephew 
of  Smnefel,  the  chief  of  the  I'melfggizen  of  A'ribinda.  These 
people  are  on  hostile  terms  with  their  brethren  in  A'ussa,  where 
the  populous  district  Amara  is  situated,  and  thus,  fortunately,  un- 
dermine their  own  strength,  which  is  only  employed  in  the  way 
of  mischief,  although  they  are  still  strong  enough  to  lay  heavy 
contributions  upon  the  poor  Songhay  inhabitants  of  these  distract- 
ed shores.  They  had  levied,  the  preceding  year,  a  tribute  of  four 
horses  on  the  people  of  Kendaji,  and  a  camel,  together  with  a  quan- 
tity of  com,  upon  those  of  Ay6ru.  But  although  our  guest,  who 
was  accompanied  by  two  or  three  followers,  was  a  rather  decent 
young  man,  nevertheless  the  neighborhood  of  these  Tawarek  in- 
spired us  with  just  as  little  confidence  as  the  behavior  of  our 
friends  the  Songhay  on  the  island,  and  w^  kept  a  good  watch,  fir- 
ing the  whole  night.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  Park 
had  a  serious  quarrel  with  these  islanders. 

Fortunately,  we  were  not  disturbed ;  and  we  set  out  from  our 
camping-ground  at  a  very  early  hour,  in  order  to  make  a  good 
day's  journey,  but  we  were  first  obliged  to  search  about  in  the  two 
hamlets  which  lie  opposite  the  island,  and  one  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  rocky  cone  of  Warba,  for  the  guide  that  had  been  promised 
to  us  the  preceding  day.  We  had  scarcely  set  out  fairly  on  our 
march  when  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  rising  in  the  southeast, 
threatened  us  with  a  serious  deluge,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  shel- 
ter under  some  trees  to  the  right  of  our  path.  We  then  imloaded 
the  camels,  and  endeavored  to  protect  ourselves  and  the  luggage, 
as  well  as  possible,  with  the  skins  and  mattings ;  but  the  storm 
was  confined  to  a  very  violent  gale,  which  scattered  the  clouds, 
so  that  only  very  little  rain  fell.  Having  thus  last  almost  two 
hours  of  the  best  part  of  the  day,  we  proceeded  on  our  march,  not 
now  digressing  to  the  right  and  left,  but  following  a  broad,  well- 
trodden  path,  which  led  us  through  carefully  cultivated  corn-fields, 
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shaded  with  fine  hajilij.  But  soon  the  ground  became  more  un- 
dulating, and  we  followed  a  sort  of  backwater  at  some  distance 
from  the  principal  branch  of  the  river,  and  then  crossed  a  cavity 
or  hollow  where  calcareous  rock  interrupted  the  granite.  The 
river  also,  in  its  present  low  state,  laid  bare  a  good  many  rocky 
islets,  and  farther  on  divided  into  five  branches,  over  which,  firom 
the  rising  bank,  wc  obtained  an  interesting  view,  with  a  cone,  on 
the  A'ussa  shore,  toward  the  north.  One  of  the  islands  was  hand- 
somely adorned  with  diim  palms,  while  the  shore  was  clothed  with 
a  plant  called  "hekfk." 

This  district  appeared  to  be  extremely  fertile,  and  its  populous 
state,  after  the  desolate  region  which  we  had  traversed,  seemed 
the  more  remarkable ;  for  soon  after,  having  passed  a  small  ham- 
let, we  had  on  the  opposite  shore  the  considerable  place  Tomare, 
and  just  beyond,  on  an  island,  another  \'illage  called  Ffchilc, 
densely  inhabited,  and  full  of  life  and  bustle.  Scarcely  had  we 
passed  this  busy  place  on  our  left  when  another  hamlet  appeared, 
called  Kochomere,  and  it  was  most  gratifying  to  behold  the  river, 
which,  during  the  greater  part  of  our  journey,  had  seemed  to  roll 
its  mighty  stream  along  without  the  least  use  being  made  of  it, 
covered  with  small  canoes,  which  carried  over  to  our  shore  num- 
bers of  people  who  were  going  to  the  labors  of  the  field.  The 
bank  itself  also  became  here  beautiful  by  a  variety  of  luxuriant 
trees,  such  as  the  kdwa,  the  dingi,  the  baiire,  the  hajilij,  and  oth- 
ers of  various  species,  the  hajilfj,  especially,  exhibiting  here  a  very 
luxuriant  and  rich  growth.  A  sort  of  shallow  grassy  creek  sepa- 
rated from  the  bank  a  low  island,  which,  during  the  highest  state 
of  the  inundation,  is  under  water. 

Two  miles  beyond  Tomare  the  character  of  the  country  changed, 
and  deep  sandy  soil,  clothed  with  the  herbage  called  rodam,  and 
destitute  of  trees,  succeeded  to  the  fine  arable  soil ;  but  after  a  march 
of  about  a  mile  cultivation  again  appeared,  and  even  extended 
over  the  hilly  chain  which  wo  ascended.  We  then  passed  a  slave 
village  called  Gandiitan,  belonging  to  the  Tarki  chief,  Mohammed 
el  Amin,  where  numerous  horses  were  seen  grazing  in  the  fields, 
distinguished  by  the  kind  of  herbage  called  by  the  Arabs  el  de- 
b^i,  in  which  my  companions  were  delighted  to  recognize  an  old 
friend  of  theirs,  as  growing  also  plentifully  in  the  Ant).eras  of  Tim- 
buktu. Crossing  the  plain,  where  we  met  several  travelers,  we 
began  to  ascend  the  slope  of  a  promontory  called  E'm-Alawen, 
and  soon  reached  the  residence  of  the  chief  just  mentioned,  who 
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is  the  head  of  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Eratafani.  The  vil- 
lage consisted  of  150  to  200  huts  of  matting,  with  a  larger  and  a 
smaller  leathern  tent  in  the  centre ;  but  as  it  did  not  offer  any  cool 
shade,  being  perched  on  the  bare  hot  gravel  overlying  the  rock, 
we  thought  it  very  uninviting,  and  preferred  descending  the  steep 
eastern  slope,  upon  the  narrow  slip  of  the  low  shore  which  stretch- 
ed along  the  river,  and  which,  being  richly  clothed  with  hajilij, 
baure,  and  other  trees,  offered  a  very  pleasant  resting-place.  We 
were,  however,  not  allowed  to  enjoy  much  repose,  but  were  soon 
visited  by  the  whole  male  population  of  the  village,  Tawarek  and 
Songhay,  full-grown  men  and  children,  who  gathered  round  us 
with  great  curiosity,  but  without  entering  into  close  conversation, 
as  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  me,  and  scrutinized  sus- 
piciously what  my  real  character  might  be,  my  companions  passing 
me  for  a  sherif. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  chief  himself,  who  had  not  been 
present  on  our  arrival,  paid  us  a  visit,  and  behaved  in  a  very  be- 
coming manner,  so  that  I  made  him  a  present  of  half  a  litham, 
while  I  distributed  a  quantity  of  needles  among  his  people.  The 
place  was  tolerably  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  I  bought  a 
good  supply  of  butter  and  rice ;  but  milk  was  scarce,  although  I 
succeeded  in  bartering  a  small  quantity  for  some  dates,  of  which 
these  people  were  extremely  fond.  A  little  below  our  encamp- 
ment, on  the  low  shore,  there  was  a  farm,  and  on  the  island  near- 
est the  shore  two  small  hamlets ;  for  the  branch  of  the  river,  which 
in  general  appears  to  be  of  considerable  depth,  was  studded  with 
green  islands,  which  stretched  out  lengthwise  in  two  parallel  rows, 
being  of  the  same  height  as  the  bank  on  which  we  were  encamped, 
and  which  at  present  formed  a  steep  descent  to  the  shores  of  the 
river  of  about  ten  feet,  rendering  the  watering  of  the  horses  very 
difficult.  It  was  only  with  the  utmost  exertion  that  we  rescued 
one  of  them  which  fell  into  the  stream. 

The  whole  district  is  said  to  be  greatly  infested  by  lions,  and 
we  saw  the  remains  of  four  horses  which  a  single  individual  of 
that  species  had  torn  to  pieces  the  preceding  day ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  and  ferocity  of  this  animal,  I  was  assured 
by  all  the  inhabitants  that  the  lion  of  this  region,  like  that  of 
A'lr,  has  no  mane,  and  that  its  outward  appearance  was  altogeth- 
er very  unlike  that  beautifiil  skin  upon  which  I  used  to  lie  down, 
being  the  exuvice  of  an  animal  from  L6gone. 

Fridaij,  July  2\sU  On  our  way  hither  the  preceding  day  we  had 
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been  overtaken,  near  the  village  of  Gandutan,  by  a  band  of  some 
three  or  four  Songhay  people,  who  had  rather  a  warlike  and  en- 
terprising appearance,  and  were  very  well  mounfed.  Having  kept 
close  to  us  for  some  time,  and  spoken  a  great  deal  about  my  arms, 
they  had  disappeared,  but  at  a  very  early  hour  this  morning, 
while  it  was  yet  dark,  and  we  were  getting  our  luggage  ready  for 
the  day's  march,  they  again  appeared,  and  inspired  my  compan- 
ions with  some  Httle  fear  as  to  their  ulterior  intentions.  They 
therefore  induced  the  chief  of  the  Eratafani  to  accompany  us  for 
a  while,  with  some  of  his  people  on  horseback,  as  they  were  well 
aware  that  the  Songhay,  who  at  present  have  almost  entirely  lost 
their  independence,  can  not  undertake  any  enterprise  without  the 
connivance  of  the  Tawdrek ;  but  as  for  myself,  I  was  not  quite 
sure  who  were  most  to  be  feared,  our  protectors,  or  those  vaga- 
bonds of  whom  my  companions  were  so  much  afraid ;  for,  although 
the  chief  himself  seemed  to  be  a  respectable  man,  these  people, 
who  are  of  a  mixed  race  of  Tawarek  and  Songhay,  do  not  appear 
to  be  very  trustworthy,  and  I  should  advise  any  traveler  in  this 
region  to  be  more  on  his  guard  against  them  than  against  the 
true  Tawarek.  But,  under  the  present  circumstances,  when  they 
accompanied  us  on  the  road,  I  thought  it  better  to  tell  them  plain- 
ly who  I  was,  although  my  companions  had  endeavored  to  keep 
them  in  the  dark  respecting  my  real  character.  They  had  taken 
me  for  a  Ghadamsi  merchant,  who  wanted  to  pass  through  their 
territory  without  making  them  a  suitable  present.  After  I  had 
made  this  confession  they  became  much  more  cheerful  and  open- 
hearted,  and  we  parted  the  best  of  friends.  The  cunning  Wada- 
wi  also  contributed  toward  establishing  with  them  a  more  intimate 
relation  by  bartering  his  little  pony  for  one  of  their  mares.  Noth- 
ing renders  people  in  these  countries  so  communicative,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  allays  their  suspicions  so  much,  as  a  little  trading. 
Having  separated  from  our  friends,  and  made  our  way  with 
some  difficulty  through  a  tract  of  country  partly  inundated,  we  at 
length  fell  in  with  a  well-trodden  path,  where  on  our  right  a  low 
hilly  chain  approached.  Here  a  little  diim  bush  began  to  appear, 
and  farther  on  monkey-bread-trees  adorned  the  landscape;  but 
the  river,  after  having  approached  for  a  short  time  with  its  wide 
valley,  retired  to  such  a  distance  that,  not  having  provided  a  sup- 
ply of  water,  we  began  to  suffer  from  thirst.  I  therefore  rode  in 
advance,  and  chose  a  place  for  a  short  halt  during  the  midday 
heat,  where  a  sort  of  faddama,  which  during  the  highest  state  of 
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the  inundation  forms  a  considerable  open  sheet  of  water  rotind  an 
island  thickly  clad  with  dtim  pahns,  indents  the  rising  bank  of 
the  river,  offering,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  handsome  tank  of 
clear  water.  The  surrounding  slope  was  adorned  with  a  fine 
grove  of  dtim  palms,  and,  protected  by  the  shade  of  some  rich 
hajilfj,  produced  a  great  profusion  of  succulent  herbage. 

Having  rested  in  this  pleasant  spot  for  a  couple  of  hours,  we 
pursued  our  march  along  this  green  hollow,  at  present  half  <bied 
up,  and  feeding  also  a  good  many  tamarind-trees,  and  after  a 
march  of  about  half  a  mile  reached  the  spot  where  this  shallow 
branch  joins  a  considerable  open  arm  of  the  liver,  which  here  is 
tolerably  free  from  rocks.  A  little  below,  it  is  compressed  be- 
tween rocky  masses  projecting  from  either  bank,  intersecting  the 
whole  branch,  so  that  only  a  narrow  passage  is  left,  inclosed  as  it 
were  by  a  pair  of  iron  gates  formed  by  nature.  Yet  the  naviga- 
tion was  not  obstructed  even  at  the  present  season,  as  a  boat  about 
thirty-five  feet  long,  and  rowed  by  six  men,  which  went  quickly 
past  us,  evidently  proved.  The  path  was  lined  with  mushrooms, 
called  by  my  companions  tobl  e  nd^ri. 

This  branch  of  tiie  river  presented  a  very  different  aspect  when, 
after  having  ascended  a  rising  ground,  we  had  cut  off  a  bend  or 
elbow  of  the  river,  for  here  it  formed  a  kind  of  rapid,  over  which 
the  water  foamed  along,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  the  boat 
having  followed  another  branch,  this  locality  did  not  seem  to  be 
passable  at  present  The  low  shores,  whidi  are  annually  inun- 
dated, and  even  now  left  swampy  ground  between  us  and  the 
river,  were  cultivated  with  rice ;  tiie  higher  ground,  rising  above 
the  reach  of  the  inundation,  bordered  by  a  belt  of  damankadda 
and  thorny  bushes,  was  reserved  for  millet ;  and  beyond,  the  whole 
valley,  which  is  here  very  broad,  is  bordered  by  a  mountainous 
chain.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  river  was  farther  demonstrated 
by  a  remarkable  group  of  rocks  rising  from  an  island  a  little 
farther  on,  and  affording  a  very  conspicuous  landmark ;  but,  in 
general,  this  part  of  its  coaise  seems  to  be  firee  from  clif&. 

We  had  long  strained  our  eyes  in  vain  in  order  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  the  large  town  of  Sfnder,  which  we  knew  to  be  situated  on  an 
island,  till  at  length,  from  a  hilly  chain  which  here  borders  the 
river,  we  obtained  a  fidr  sight  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley, 
and  were  able  to  distinguish  an  extensive  range  of  huts  spreading 
over  one  or  two  islands  in  the  river.  Here,  therefore,  we  encamp- 
ed at  the  side  of  a  few  huts,  although  it  would  have  been  more 
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prudent,  as  we  afterward  found,  to  have  chosen  our  encampment 
a  little  lower  down  the  river,  where  a  channel  leads  straight  to 
the  island  of  Sinder,  with  which  we  wanted  to  open  communica- 
tion ;  while,  from  the  spot  where  we  actually  encamped,  another 
considerable  island  town,  called  Garu,  lies  in  front  of  it. 

The  whole  valley,  which  is  probably  not  less  than  from  six  to 
eight  miles  broad,  and  is  studded  with  extensive  islands,  is  very 
fertile,  and  tolerably  well  inhabited.  The  two  towns  together, 
Gani  and  Sinder,  according  to  the  little  I  saw  of  them,  did  not 
seem  to  contain  less  than  from  16,000  to  18,000  inhabitants,  and 
are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Europeans  in  any  attempt  to  nav- 
igate the  upper  part  of  the  river,  as  they  must  here  prepare  to  en- 
counter great  diflSculties  with  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time 
ought  here  to  provide  themselves  with  corn  sufficient  to  carry 
them  almost  to  Timbuktu;  for  Sfnder,  which  in  some  respects 
still  acknowledges  the  authority  of  the  Governor  of  Say,  is  also 
the  market  for  all  the  com  used  in  this  district.  A  large  quantity 
of  millet  can  at  any  time  be  readily  obtained  here,  and  during  my 
journey  was  even  exported  in  large  quantities  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Zabdrma  and  D(5ndina.  Notwith- 
standing tliis  great  demand,  the  price  was  very  low,  and  I  barter- 
ed half  a  suniye  of  dukhn,  equal  to  about  two  hundred  poimds' 
weight,  for  a  piece  of  black  cloth,  foruwal,  or  zcnnc,  which  I  had 
purchased  in  Gando  for  1050  shells,  a  very  low  price  indeed,  not 
only  when  we  take  into  account  the  state  of  things  in  Europe,  but 
even  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  other  countries  of 
Negroland.  I  was  also  fortunate  enough  to  barter  the  eighth 
part  of  a  lump  of  rock-salt  from  Tacidenni  for  eight  di*  a  of  shash 
or  muslin ;  but  as  for  rice,  it  is  difficult  to  be  got  here,  at  least  in 
a  prepared  state,  although  rice  in  the  husk,  or  k6kesh,  is  in  abun- 
dance. 

A  great  many  people  visited  me,  and  altogether  behaved  very 
friendly.  In  this  little  suburb  where  we  had  encamped,  there  was 
staying  a  very  clever  faki,  belonging  originally  to  the  Ga-bcro,  and 
called  Mohammed  Saleh.  To  my  great  astonishment,  I  became 
aware  that  this  man  was  acquainted  with  my  whole  storj^ ;  and, 
upon  inquiring  how  he  had  obtained  his  information,  I  learned 
that  a  pilgrim,  named  Mohanmied  Fadhl,  a  native  of  the  distant 
country  of  Fiita,  who,  being  engaged  in  a  pilgrimage,  had  under- 
taken the  journey  from  Timbuktu  along  the  river  in  a  boat,  had 
acquainted  the  people  with  all  my  proceedings  in  that  place. 
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This  faki  also  informed  us  of  the  present  state  of  Hansa.  He  told 
us  that  Daud,  the  rebellious  prince  of  Zerma,  or  ZaWrma,  after 
his  whole  army  had  been  cut  to  pieces  by  A^bii  el  Hassan,  had 
made  his  escape  to  Y^lu,  the  capital  of  D^ndina,*where  the  rebels 
were  still  keeping  their  ground.  Meanwhile  ^Aliyu,  the  Emir  el 
Miimenfn,  had  arrived  before  Argiingo,  but,  in  consequence  of 
his  own  unwarlike  character,  and  a  dispute  with  Khalilu,  to  whom 
that  part  of  Kebbi  belongs,  he  retraced  his  steps,  without  achiev- 
ing any  thing  worthy  of  notice.  But  I  learned  that,  owing  to  the 
revolt  continuing,  the  Dendi  were  still  in  open  rebellion,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  the  road  from  Tamkala  to  Fogha  was  as  unsafe  as 
ever,  although  part  of  the  Mauri  had  again  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. 

I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  visit  the  town  of  Sinder,  but, 
not  feeling  well,  and  for  other  reasons,  I  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  remain  where  I  was ;  for,  besides  the  fact  that  the  governor 
himself  is  only  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  the  ruler  of  Say, 
there  were  here  a  good  many  Tawarek  roving  about,  which  ren- 
dered it  not  advisable  for  me  to  separate  from  my  luggage ;  I 
therefore  gave  a  small  present  to  my  companions,  which  they  were 
to  offer  to  the  governor  in  my  name.  In  consequence  of  this  they 
were  well  received,  and  the  governor  himself  came  to  meet  them 
half  way  between  the  towns  of  Sfnder  and  Gani,  and  behaved 
very  friendly  to  them. 

Sundaij,  July  23d  After  a  rainy  night,  we  left  this  rich  and 
populous  district  in  order  to  pursue  our  journey  to  Say.  Keep- 
ing close  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  our  attention  was  soon  at- 
tracted by  some  young  palm  bushes  covered  with  finiit,  which 
caused  a  long  dispute  between  my  people  and  the  followers  of  the 
sheikh,  part  of  them  asserting  that  it  was  the  oil  palm,  while  oth- 
ers affirmed  it  to  be  the  date  palm.  This  latter  opinion  appeared 
the  correct  one,  considering  that  the  oil  palm  does  not  grow  at 
any  distance  from  salt  water;  for  on  our  whole  journey  through 
tlic  interior  we  had  only  met  with  it  in  the  valley  of  F6gha,  which 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  salt.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  by 
farther  observation,  when  we  discovered  the  male  and  female 
seeds,  Tvhich  wanted  nothing  but  the  civilizing  influence  of  man 
in  order  to  produce  good  jBniit.  Without  an  artificial  alUance  of 
the  male  and  female,  the  fruit  remains  in  a  wild  and  embryo-like 
state.  Thus  keeping  along  the  shore,  we  passed  several  islands 
in  the  river,  first  Juntu,  and  at  a  short  distance  fi-om  it  Bisse- 
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giingu ;  farther  on,  K6ma  and  Bossa,  adorned  with  a  fine  growth 
of  trees ;  and  about  five  miles  from  our  halting-place,  after  we  had 
passed  a  small  hilly  chain  called  Man,  the  island  of  N(5ni,  which 
is  likewise  richly  timbered.  This  island  is  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  being  the  birth-place  of  the  great  Songhay  conqueror,  Haj 
Mohammed  A'skid,  or  Sikkia. 

Our  march  was  the  more  interesting,  as  we  were  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  faki,  Mohammed  Saleh,  whose  acquaint- 
ance I  had  made  during  my  stay  near  Garu.  He  was  very  com- 
municative and  social,  and  I  regretted  that  I  was  not  allowed  to 
traverse  in  his  company  the  whole  territory  of  the  independent 
Songhay  in  various  directions.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the  dis- 
tinguishing character  of  Dargol,  the  principal  seat  of  the  free  Son- 
ghay, especially  the  Koi-ze,  with  the  remains  of  the  royal  family 
of  the  Sikkfa,  of  which  several  princes  were  still  living. 

My  companion  also  informed  me  of  the  attack  which  the  na- 
tives of  Gurma,  under  the  command  of  their  chief,  Wentinne,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Songhay,  had  made  a  short  time  previously 
upon  the  emfr  of  the  Tor6de,  or  Torobe.  He  likewise  gave  me 
an  account  of  the  extensive  dominion  of  Daiid,  the  grandfather 
of 'Omar,  the  present  chief  of  the  Eratafan,  who  succeeded  in  found- 
ing a  large  kingdom,  when  he  was  murdered  by  a  rival  nephew, 
and  all  his  power  was  annihilated. 

Our  sociable  and  well-informed  companion  now  left  us.  A  lit- 
tle lower  down  the  river,  on  the  opposite  bank,  are  the  villages 
of  Tilla-bdra  and  Tilla-kaina,  which  are  governed  by  'Othman,  a 
relation  of  Mohammed  Tondo.  The  whole  country  is  undulating, 
covered  with  rank  grass,  and  adorned  with  hajilfj,  and  altogether 
left  a  pleasing  impression ;  while  here  and  there,  cultivated  ground, 
with  crops  shooting  up  to  the  height  of  from  two  to  four  feet, 
gave  some  variety  to  the  landscape.  A  little  farther  on,  large 
monkey-bread-trees  appeared ;  and  beyond  that,  besides  talha  of 
a  rather  luxuriant  growth,  kalgo  also  became  plentiful.  The  riv- 
er was  at  some  distance  from  the  path,  so  that  we  encamped  a  lit- 
tle after  noon  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  near  a  swampy  pond  full 
of  herbage  and  musquitoes,  and  surrounded  with  large,  luxuriant 
monkey-bread-trees  and  fine  sycamores.  I  felt  here  extremely 
feverish,  and  was  obliged  to  take  a  good  dose  of  medicine. 

Monday^  JvXy  24:th.  Having  been  detained  by  a  heavy  thunder- 
storm, we  at  length  started,  traversing  a  dense  forest  ftiU  of  mon- 
key-bread-trees, and  extending  about  two  miles.    We  then  turned 
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round  a  large  swampy  inlet^  when  a  hilly  chain  approached  on 
our  right,  and  the  shore  of  the  river  was  dad  with  a  rich  bush 
called  yiu  by  my  companions. 

About  two  miles  beyond,  we  reached  a  hamlet  called  A'zemay, 
spreading  out  on  a  hill,  and  encamped  a  short  distance  beyond, 
toward  the  southeast  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Tawarek  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Eratafiin,  who  have  exchanged  their  nomadic  habits 
for  those  of  settlers,  but  without  giving  up  their  character  or  lan- 
guage. A  few  K^  e'  Suk  live  among  them ;  but  nearly  half  the 
population  of  the  village  consists  of  Fulbe,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Zo- 
ghoran,  this  settlement  presenting  the  remarkable  instance  of  a 
peaceful  amalgamation  of  these  two  tribes.  But  the  ErataGLn,  as 
I  have  stated  above,  have  lost  their  former  power,  although  imder 
the  dominion  of  Datid  they  held  all  the  towns  as  far  as  Say  under 
their  sway.  Notwithstanding  their  diminished  power,  tiiey  ap- 
peared to  be  well  off,  for  not  only  were  they  dressed  decently,  but 
they  also  treated  us  hospitably  with  excellent  fura,  the  &vorite 
Hausa  dish  of  sour  milk  with  pounded  millet;  and  in  the  even- 
ing they  sent  a  great  quantity  of  pudding  and  milk,  and  a  young 
heifer, 

I  here  provided  nxyself  with  a  supply  of  com,  as  I  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  it  fetches  a  high  price  in  the  market  of 
Say.  I  found  that  the  price  already  fiur  exceeded  that  of  Sfnder, 
one  feruwal  of  Gando  buying  only  twenty-three  kfl  of  nuUet ;  but 
my  camels  were  extremely  weak,  and  one  had  died  the  preceding 
night,  so  that  I  was  not  able  to  carry  with  me  a  greater  supply. 
As  for  rice,  none  was  to  be  had,  and  no  cultivation  of  this  grain 
was  to  be  seen,  although  it  might  be  supposed  to  succeed  here, 
the  river  being  wide,  and  forming  a  large  island  called  Ddlluwd. 

Tuesday^  July  2b1h.  The  good  treatment  of  the  people  of  A'ze- 
may  made  my  companions  rather  imwilling  to  leave  this  place  so 
soon,  and  a  &rther  delay  was  caused  by  their  bartering.  When 
at  length  we  set  out  on  our  march,'we  had  to  make  a  considerable 
detour,  in  order  to  avoid  the  lower  course  of  a  rivulet,  which  is 
here  not  passable.  Our  path  lay  through  cornfields  till  we  reached 
the  village  of  Easanni,  conasting  of  two  groups,  one  of  which  was 
surrounded  by  a  keffi,  or  stockade,  and  inhabited  by  Ftilbe;  the 
other  was  merely  a  slave  hamlet  Bich  cornfields,  shaded  by  fine 
trees  and  broken  by  projecting  rocks,  extended  on  all  sides.  Close 
beyond  this  hamlet  we  crossed  a  little  rivulet  called  T^erimt  by 
the  Tawarek,  which  in  this  spot,  although  only  twenty-one  feet 
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wide  and  a  foot  in  depth,  caused  ns  a  short  delay,  owing  to  its 
banks  rising  to  the  height  of  about  ten  feet.  But,  inconsiderable 
as  was  the  size  of  the  river,  it  became  important  to  me,  as  in  cross- 
ing it  my  ear  was  greeted  for  the  first  time  by  the  usual  Hausa 
salute,  which  I  had  not  heard  for  so  long  a  time,  and  which  trans- 
ported me  once  more  into  a  region  for  which  I  had  contracted  a 
great  predilection,  and  which,  among  all  the  tracts  that  I  had  vis- 
ited in  Negroland,  I  had  found  the  most  agreeable  for  a  foreigner 
to  reside  in. 

"We  then  continued  our  march  through  the  district  of  Gote,  whieU 
is  chiefly  adorned  with  the  monkey-bread-tree,  till  "we  reached  a 
small  village  called  Bose,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  the 
Koi-z^,  or  Koizaten  (who  came  originally  from  Damgot).  It  con- 
sisted entirely  of  the  kind  of  huts  which  are  usual  in  Hausa,  and 
manifested  that  we  had  left  the  Songhay  architecture  behind  us. 
But,  although  it  possesses  a  small  mosque,  most  of  the  inhabitants, 
together  with  the  head  man  himself,  are  idolaters.  Here  we  were 
hospitably  treated  with  a  bowl  of  ghussub- water,  while  I  had  to 
give  the  people  my  blessing  in  return.  Two  miles  and  a  half  be- 
yond Bose  lies  the  village  of  Ilendtfbo,  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
river.  We  encamped  a  short  distance  from  it,  in  the  shade  of  a 
luxuriant  duwd,  on  a  ground  rising  slightly  from  the  swampy 
plain  opposite  the  island  Barma-gungu,  which  is  situated  a  little 
fiirther  in  the  midst  of  the  river,  which  here,  from  N.  20^  W.  to 
S.  20°  E.,  changes  its  course  to  a  direction  from  N.  20''  E.  to  S. 
20OW. 

The  island  is  adorned  with  dum  palms,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  chief  of  the  Kortfta,  or  Kort^be,  whose  real  name  is  Sliman, 
or  Solfman  G^ro  Kuse-izze,  the  son  of  Kiisc,  but  who  is  generally 
known  in  the  district  under  the  name  of  Soliman  Sildi.  My  com- 
panions, who  were  very  anxious  not  to  neglect  any  great  men  of 
the  country,  had  determined  to  pay  this  chief  a  visit,  in  order  to 
try  to  obtain  a  present  from  him.  But  the  eloquent  Wadawi  and 
his  companions  did  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  with  these  isl- 
anders, for  they  returned  with  rather  dejected  spirits  from  their 
visit  to  the  chief,  who  showed  us  not  the  slightest  mark  of  hospi- 
tality. But  from  another  quarter  I  myself,  at  leasts  was  well 
treated,  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  island  in  the  river  brought 
me  a  plentiful  supper  in  the  evening,  consisting  of  prepared  mil- 
let, a  couple  of  fowls,  and  some  milk. 

Wednesday^  July  2Qth.  Traversing  the  swampy  ground,  after  a 
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marcli  of  half  a  mile  we  reached  again  the  direct  path,  keeping  at 
some  distance  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  which,  although  divided 
into  several  branches,  exhibited  a  charming  spectacle  in  the  rising 
sun.  Cultivated  ground  and  wilderness  alternated,  and  the  mon- 
key-bread-tree appeared  in  great  abundance ;  but  farther  on  the 
duw^  and  kcnya  began  to  prevail ;  the  islands  in  the  river  also, 
as  Nasile  and  Ler,  being- richly  clad  with  vegetation. 

However,  the  district  did  not  seem  to  be  very  populous,  and 
the  only  village  which  we  passed  on  the  main  was  Shdre,  sur- 
rounded by  a  stockade,  where  we  endeavored,  in  vain,  to  obtain  a 
little  milk.  "We  left,  at  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  the  west, 
the  town  of  Larba,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned  on  my  outward 
journey,  is  inhabited  by  a  warlike  set  of  people  greatly  feared  by 
their  neighbors ;  but  at  present  we  heard  that  the  ruler  of  that 
town,  of  the  name  of  Bito,  had  lately  returned  from  Say,  to  whose 
governor,  AT^ii  Bakr,  he  was  said  to  have  made  his  submission, 
although  it  is  probable  that  his  only  intention  had  been  to  keep 
free  that  side,  in  order  to  be  undisturbed  in  his  proceedings  against 
the  chief  of  the  Torode,  or  Torobe. 

Altogether  the  region  presented  a  very  interesting  feature,  when, 
close  behind  the  village  of  Garbeguru,  we  reached  the  Eiver  Sir- 
ba,  with  which,  in  its  upper  course,  we  had  first  made  acquaint- 
ance at  Bose-bango,  but  which  here  had  a  very  diflTerent  charac- 
ter, rushing  along,  in  a  knee-like  bend,  from  southwest  to  north- 
east, over  a  bed  of  rocks  from  sixty  to  seventy  yards  across,  and 
leaving  the  impression  that  at  the  time  when  it  is  full  of  water  it 
is  scarcely  passable.  But  at  present  we  found  no  difficulty  in 
crossing  it,  the  water  being  only  a  foot  deep.  Nevertheless,  the 
Sirba  is  of  great  importance  in  these  regions,  and  we  can  well  un- 
derstand how  Bello  could  call  it  the  'Alf  Baba  of  the  small  rivers. 
Ascending  then  the  opposite  bank  of  this  stream,  we  obtained  a 
view  of  a  hilly  chain  ahead  of  us,  but  the  country  which  we  had 
to  traverse  was  at  present  desolate,  although  in  former  times  the 
cornfields  of  the  important  island  town  Koirv^a  spread  out  here. 
However,  we  had  a  long  delay,  caused  by  another  of  our  camels 
being  knocked  up,  so  that  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  behind ;  an 
unfortunate  circumstance,  which  afforded  a  fresh  proof  of  the  use- 
lessness  of  the  camels  of  the  desert  tract  of  A'zawad  for  a  journey 
along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

The  coimtry  improved  greatly  after  we  had  crossed  a  small 
hilly  chain  which  approached  on  the  right,  but  it  did  not  exhibit 
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any  traces  of  cultivation,  the  inhabitants  having  taken  refuge  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  We  also  passed  here  a  pretty  little 
rivulet  of  middle  size,  girt  by  fine  trees,  and  encamped  close  be- 
yond the  ruins  of  a  village  called  Namaro,  opposite  the  village  of 
Kuttukole,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river.  The  place  was  ex- 
tremely rich  in  herbage,  but  greatly  infested  by  ants,  and,  in  ecu- 
sequence,  full  of  ant-hills ;  but  we  only  passed  here  the  hot  hours 
of  the  day,  in  order  to  give  our  animals  some  rest,  and  then  set 
out  again  just  as  a  thunder-storm  was  gathering  in  A'ussa,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  sheet  of  water  is  here  broad  and  open,  forming  an  island, 
and  does  not  exhibit  the  least  traces  of  rocks.  The  shore  was 
richly  clad  with  vegetation,  and  a  little  farther  on  seemed  even  to 
be  fitjquented  by  a  good  many  people,  but  they  did  not  inspire  us 
with  much  confidence.  Meanwhile,  the  thunder-storm  threaten- 
ing to  cross  over  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  reach  us,  we 
hastened  onward,  and  encamped  on  the  low  and  grassy  shore,  oppo- 
site a  small  village  called  Wantila,  situated  on  an  island  full  of  tall 
dum  palms,  which,  however,  at  present,  was  only  separated  from 
the  main  by  a  narrow  swampy  creek.  However,  we  had  a  sleep- 
less night,  the  district  being  greatly  infested  by  the  people  of  Lar- 
ba.  The  governor  of  this  place,  as  we  now  learned,  was  then 
staying  in  the  town  of  Karma,  which  we  had  just  passed,  and 
from  whence  proceeded  a  noise  of  warlike  din  and  drumming 
which  continued  the  whole  night. 

At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  the  next  morning  we  set  out,  keep- 
ing at  a  short  distance  along  the  river,  the  ground  presenting  no 
signs  of  cultivation,  while  the  steep  slope  on  the  opposite  bank 
almost  assumed  the  character  of  a  mountain  chain,  the  highest 
group  being  from  800  to  1000  feet  in  height,  and  called  Bingawi 
by  our  guide,  while  he  gave  to  the  succeeding  one  the  name  of 
Wagata ;  the  most  distant  part  of  the  chain  he  called  Biibo.  At 
the  foot  of  this  ridge  lies  the  village  of  Tagabata,  which  we  passed 
a  little  farther  on. 

Enjoying  the  varied  character  of  the  scenery  we  continued  our 
march  rather  slowly,  an  ass  which  my  companions  had  bartered 
on  the  road  lagging  behind  and  causing  us  some  delay,  when  we 
entered  a  dense  underwood  of  thorny  trees  which  entirely  hem- 
med in  our  view,  while  on  our  right  a  hilly  chain  approached, 
called  from  a  neighboring  village  Senud^u,  exactly  like  the 
French  settlement  on  the  Faldmd  in  the  far  west. 
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Proceeding  thus  onward,  we  suddenly  observed  that  the  covert 
in  front  of  us  was  full  of  armed  men.  As  soon  as  they  became 
aware  that  we  had  observed  them,  they  advanced  toward  us  with 
the  most  hostile  gesticulations,  swinging  their  spears  and  fitting 
their  arrows  to  their  bows,  and  we  were  just  going  to  fire  upon 
them,  when  we  observed  among  them  my  servant,  the  Gatroni, 
whom  a  short  time  before  I  had  sent  to  fetch  some  water  from  the 
river.  This  fortunate  circumstance  suddenly  arrested  our  hostile 
intentions  and  led  to  a  peaceable  understanding.  We  were  then 
informed  that,  obtaining  a  sight  of  us  from  a  hill  while  we  were 
still  at  a  distance,  and  seeing  six  armed  horsemen,  they  had  taken 
us  for  a  hostile  host,  and  had  armed  themselves ;  and  it  was  very 
fortunate  for  my  servant  with  whom  they  first  met,  as  well  as  for 
ourselves,  that  one  of  them  understood  a  little  Hausa,  and  was 
able  to  make  out  from  his  description  the  nature  of  our  undertak- 
ing. But  for  this,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  overwhehned  by 
numbers.  The  first  troop  consisted  of  upward  of  100  men,  all 
armed  with  bow  and  spear,  and  round  black  shields,  many  of 
them  wearing  a  battle-axe  besides ;  and  smaller  detachments  were 
posted  at  short  intervals  up  to  the  very  outskirts  of  their  village. 
They  consisted  of  both  Songhay  and  Fiilbe,  and  the  greater  part 
wore  nothing  but  leathern  aprons.  They  wanted  us  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  village,  but  we  did  not  feel  sufficient  confidence 
in  them  to  do  so,  and  we  were  glad  when  we  got  rid  of  them.  On 
this  occasion  I  had  another  proof  of  the  warlike  character  of  my 
Arab  companion  'All  el  A'geren,  who,  as  long  as  there  was  any 
danger,  kept  at  a  respectful  distance  behind  the  camels,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  all  was  over,  he  rushed  out  his  little  pony  in 
the  most  furious  manner,  and  threatened  to  put  to  death  thfe  whole 
body  of  men,  so  that  I  had  great  difficulty  in  appea^g  him. 
Probably,  if  we  had  had  a  serious  encounter,  he  woidd  have  turn- 
ed his  horse's  head,  and  I  should  never  have  seen  him  again. 

When  we  continued  our  march,  we  were  gratified  to  see  a  wide 
extent  of  ground  covered  with  fine  cotton  plantations ;  on  our  left, 
where  the  river  again  approached,  much  kharrwa,  or  berkfnde,  ap- 
peared. Farther  on,  fields  of  millet  succeeded  to  the  cotton  plant- 
ations, and  the  cultivation  now  continued  without  interruption, 
extending  to  the  slope  of  the  hills,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  five  villages  appeared  at  short  intervals.  We  then  entered 
upon  hilly  sandy  ground,  but  even  this  less  favored  tract  was  cov- 
ered with  fine  crops.  I  had  made  it  a  rule,  owing  to  the  weak- 
VoL.  m.— L  L 
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ness  of  my  camels,  which  required  a  good  feed,  always  to  encamp 
at  some  distance  from  a  larger  place,  and  we  therefore  chose  our 
camping-ground  about  two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  town  of  Bimi, 
among  monkey-bread-trees  and  hajilij,  at  a  short  distance  from  a 
swampy  creek  of  the  river.  Our  encampment,  however,  became 
unpleasant  in  the  extreme,  as  we  had  to  sustain  here  a  very  heavy 
thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  violent  rain. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  are  Fiilbe,  or  Songhay  speak- 
ing the  language  of  the  Fiilbe,  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  latter 
beginning  to  prevail  here  almost  exclusively.  All  of  them  wear 
indigo-dyed  shirts.  We  also  met  here  an  old  man,  originally  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  the  Udalen,  a  section  of  Imghad,  or  de- 
graded Tawarek,  but  at  present  in  the  service  of  a  Pullo,  who, 
assisted  by  his  slaves,  was  just  getting  his  harvest  into  the  town 
of  Bimi,  where  he  invited  us  to  follow  him  on  the  approach  of 
night. 

Friday^  July  28^.  Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  morning 
in  order  to  dry  ourselves  and  our  animals,  we  continued  our  march 
straight  upon  a  kind  of  defile,  which  seemed  almost  to  hem  in  the 
passage  along  the  river.  The  bank  here  exhibits  a  peculiar  fea- 
ture, and  the  locality  would  be  of  the  highest  importance  if  the 
state  of  the  country  was  in  any  way  settled,  for  the  hilly  chain  on 
the  right  closely  joins  a  group  of  rocky  eminences  which  nearly 
approaches  the  river,  and  opening  toward  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe,  leaves  only  a  very  narrow  passage  between  the  south- 
easterly comer  of  this  semicircle  of  the  hills  and  a  detached  cone 
rising  close  over  the  brink  of  the  river,  the  latter  being  likewise 
full  of  rocks.  On  the  slope  of  the  amphitheatre,  called  Sare-gom, 
about  half  way  up  the  height,  lies  the  village  or  town  of  Birni,* 
presenting  a  very  picturesque  spectacle,  notwithstanding  the  frail 
character  of  the  dwellings. 

Even  beyond  this  passage  only  a  small  border  is  left  between 
the  slope  of  the  hills  and  the  river,  especially  behind  the  little 
village  of  Koll6nte,  which  is  separated  by  a  small  ravine  into  two 
distinct  groups,  and  very  pleasantly  situated  in  a  fine  recess  of  the 

♦  There  is  no  donbt  that  this  was  formerly  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
and  commanded  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  district,  as  the  masters  of  this  defile 
had  at  the  same  time  in  their  hands  the  whole  intercourse  along  the  shore.  In 
this  respect  the  name  Bfmi  is  not  less  remarkable  than  that  of  Sirc-gdm,  both 
"bfmi,"  as  well  as  **sdre,"  being  the  names  given  to  cities,  or  large  walled  places, 
in  various  negro  languages.  S^re-goru  means  the  rivulet  or  channel  (goru)  of  the 
city  (i^e). 
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hills ;  at  the  same  time,  busy  scenes  of  domestic  life  attracted  our 
attention.  Here  the  shore  fonned  a  bend,  and  the  river  glided 
along  in  a  slow,  majestic,  and  undivided  stream,  but  a  little  farther 
on  formed  two  islands,  and  on  the  main  we  observed  again  that 
cotton  was  cultivated.  Traversing  then  a  swampy  plain,  covered 
with  several  large  farms  belonging  to  people  of  the  Kort^re,  we 
reached  a  small  detached  chain  on  our  right,  called  Kirogdji,  dis- 
tinguished by  three  separate  cones.  Cultivation  here  is  carried 
on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  number  of  horses  scattered  over  the 
plain  afforded  a  tolerable  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  we  passed  the  residence  of  a  rich  farmer,  called  U'ro-Modibo, 
"  liro"  being  the  Piillo  term  for  a  fejm,  and  "m6dibo"  the  title  of 
a  learned  gentleman.  At  the  village  of  Saga  also,  which,  a  little 
more  than  two  miles  farther  on,  we  left  on  our  right,  beyond 
swampy  meadow-grounds,  numbers  of  horses  and  extensive  cotton 
plantations  attracted  our  attention. 

Three  miles  beyond  Saga  we  encamped  near  a  small  rivulet 
lined  with  luxuriant  trees,  of  the  species  called  gamji  or  ganki, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs,  the  slope  of  which  was  covered  with 
the  richest  crop  of  millet,  and  crowned  with  two  villages  inhab- 
ited by  Fiilbe  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bitink6be,  the  river  forming 
a  rich  and  populous  island  called  B^-gungu.  This  place,  is  the 
residence  of  a  sort  of  emfr  of  the  name  of  Bate,  to  whom  my  com- 
panions paid  a  visit,  and  obtained  from  him  a  supper  and  a  small 
viaticum. 

Saturday^  July  29(A.  We  made  a  very  interesting  day's  march. 
The  hills,  which  are  here  crowned  with  the  various  harnlets,  form 
a  bend  closely  approaching  the  river,  and  the  path  wound  along 
the  slope,  which  was  intersected  by  several  ravines  fiill  of  rocks 
and  trees,  and  afforded  a  beautiful  view  over  the  stream.  De- 
scending from  this  slope,  we  kept  along  the  bank,  richly  adorned 
with  kenya,  or  nelbi-trees,  the  river  spreading  out  in  one  un- 
broken sheet,  interrupted  only  by  a  few  isolated  masses  of  rock. 
We  here  crossed  a  broad  channel  or  dry  water-course  starting 
forth  from  the  hiUy  chain,  and  called  G6rul-tilk61il,  or  G6ru-k^re. 
This  water-course  my  guide,  probably  erroneously,  indicated  as  a 
branch  of  the  river  Sfrba.  It  was  succeeded  by  several  others, 
one  of  which,  distinguished  by  its  breadth,  was  called  G6rul-lug- 
gul.  The  bank  of  the  river  at  this  spot  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  we  passed  several  farming  villages,  one  of  which,  called 
Lelloli,  was  the  residence  of  a  yoimg  PtiUo  woman  who  had  at- 
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tached  herself  to  our  party  the  preceding  day.  She  was  neatly 
dressed,  and  adorned  with  numerous  strings  of  beads,  and  mount- 
ed on  a  donkey. 

Here  cultivation,  including  a  good  deal  of  cotton,  waa  carried 
on  with  great  care,  and  all  the  fields  were  neatly  fenced.  But  this 
well-cultivated  ground  was  succeeded  by  a  dense  and  luxuriant 
Tinderwood,  and  in  the  river  an  island  of  the  name  of  'Oitflli  or 
'Otflli  stretched  out  to  a  great  length.  This  probably  is  the  foni 
originally  called  Ghiitil  or  Ghtidil.  A  little  beyond,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  the  soft  slope  gave  way  to  a  small  rocky 
ridge,  through  which  a  little  rividet  or  brook  had  forced  itself  a 
passage,  forming  a  very  picturesque  kind  of  rocky  gate,  which, 
when  the  stream  is  full,  must  present  an  interesting  spectacle. 
But  the  water  contained  at  the  time  a  quantity  of  ferruginous  sub- 
stances, and  after  taking  a  slight  draught  I  remained  in  a  nauseous 
state  all  the  day  long.  It  affected  one  of  my  companions  still 
more  impleasantly.  Here  the  steep  rocky  cliffi,  consisting  of 
gneiss  and  mica  slate,  and  interwoven  with  fine  green  bushes, 
closely  approached  the  river,  which,  in  a  fine  open  sheet,  was 
gliding  gently  along  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
we  kept  close  to  the  margin  of  the  stream,  which,  during  the  high- 
est state  of  the  inundation,  is  scarcely  broad  enough  to  afford  any 
passage.  The  cliflfe,  with  their  beautifully  stratified  fix)nt,  were  so 
close  that  even  at  present  only  a  border  a  few  foet  in  width  was 
left,  and  this  narrow  strip  was  beautifully  adorned  with  dunku- 
trees,  the  dark  green  foliage  of  which  formed  a  beautiful  contrast 
with  the  steep  white  clifl&  behind  them.  The  leaves  are  used  by 
the  natives  for  making  a  kind  of  sauce  and  for  seasoning  their 
food,  like  those  of  the  monkey-bread-tree.  Farther  on,  under- 
wood of  arbutus  succeeded.  The  rocky  ledge  was  interrupted, 
for  a  short  time  exhibiting  the  aspect  of  a  crumbled  wall,  but  far- 
ther on  again  assumed  the  shape  of  precipitous  cUffe,  although  less 
regularly  stratified  than  in  its  northwesterly  part. 

This  steep  range  of  cliflfe  is  called  by  the  natives  "  Yiiri."  Just 
where  it  began  to  fall  off  and  to  become  smoother  we  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  margin  of  the  beautiful  stream,  which,  near  the  bank, 
apparently  descended  to  a  great  depth,  in  order  to  ascend  the 
higher  ground ;  for  here  the  land  juts  out  into  the  river  in  the 
form  of  a  broad  promontory,  the  whole  slope  being  covered  with 
fine  crops,  which  were  just  approaching  to  ripeness.  Thus  we 
reached  the  ferming  village,  or  rtimde,  belonging  to  Ffttia  Imam, 
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or,  as  the  name  is  generally  pronounced,  Mam  Fltti,  a  wealthy 
Piillo,  who  possesses  also  a  farm  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
promontory  close  to  the  river.  Here  we  encamped  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  village,  where  the  ground  afforded  good  pasture 
for  the  camels. 

I  had  been  reposing  a  while  in  the  shade  of  a  small  k6ma,  when 
my  people  informed  me  that  they  had  discovered  on  the  slope  of 
the  hills  a  spring  of  living  water,  and  I  was  easily  induced,  by  the 
novelty  of  lie  phenomenon  in  this  region,  to  accompany  them  to. 
the  spot. 

The  whole  slope  is  about  500  feet  high,  and  the  view  from  this 
point  across  the  river  is  extensive,  but  toward  the  southeast  it  is 
obstructed  by  the  hills  rising  in  that  direction  to  a  greater  eleva- 
tion. This  culminating  point  of  the  ridge  we  ascended  the  next 
morning,  when  we  found  that  the  highest  level  expanded  to  an 
open  plain,  well  clad  with  bush  and  grass  and  a  rich  supply  of 
com,  although  the  crops  did  not  exhibit  here  the  same  luxuriant 
growth  as  on  the  slope  of  the  hills.  Proceeding  then  for  a  mile 
along  this  level,  we  reached  a  small  village,  in  the  court-yards  of 
which,  besides  sesamum,  a  little  mekka^  as  it  is  here  called,  or 
ghafiili-masr,  was  cultivated.  Here  I,  together  with  my  horsemen, 
started  in  advance  of  my  train,  in  order  to  prepare  our  quarters 
in  the  town  of  Say,  as  we  had  a  good  day's  march  before  us.  The 
country  here  became  adorned  with  gonda  bush,  of  which  we  had 
entirely  lost  sight  during  our  whole  journey  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Niger.  Having  passed  the  hurger  village  D6go, 
where  with  some  difficulty  we  obtained  a  drop  of  milk,  and  hav- 
ing traversed  a  richly-cultivated  district,  we  descended  into  the 
valley  of  Say,  along  the  rugged  clifl&  which  bounded  it  on  the 
west.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  covered  with  water 
to  such  a  degree  that  we  became  entangled  every  moment  in  a 
swamp,  and  therefore  preferred  again  ascending  the  cliffs  and 
keeping  along  the  higher  border.  In  this  northerly  part  the 
rocky  slope  attained  in  general  a  height  of  150  feet,  but  gradually 
began  to  decrease  in  elevation.  About  half  an  hour  before  noon 
we  changed  our  direction,  and  made  across  the  swampy  bottom 
of  the  valley,  traversing  two  more  considerable  sheets  of  water, 
the  first  of  three,  and  the  second  of  two  and  a  half  feet  in  depth. 

Thus  we  approached  the  town  of  Say,  which  was  scarcely  vis- 
ible, owing  to  the  exuberant  vegetation  which  purroimded  its  wall 
on  every  side,  and  which  exhibited  a  most  remarkable  contrast  to 
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that  dryness  and  monotony  which  characterized  the  place  on  my 
former  visit  The  town  itself  was  at  present  intersected  by  a 
broad  sheet  of  water,  which  seemed  almost  to  separate  it  into  two 
distinct  quarters.  I  at  length  reached  the  house  of  the  governor, 
where  I,  as  well  as  my  horse,  were  cheerfully  recognized  as  old  ac- 
quaintances. I  was  quartered  in  the  same  little  hut  in  which  I 
had  resided  more  than  a  year  previously,  but  a  considerable  change 
had  been  made  in  its  arrangement.  The  comfortable  little  sleep- 
ing place  of  matting  had  been  restored,  and  was  very  acceptable 
in  the  rainy  season,  more  especially  as  it  did  not  entirely  preclude 
a  current  of  air,  while  it  enabled  me  to  put  away  all  my  small 
treasures  in  security. 


CHAPTEE  LXXXI. 


SECOND  RESIDENCE  IN  SAY.— JOURNEY  THROUGH  DE'NDINA 
AND  KEBBI. 

Having  rested  a  while  in  my  hut,  I,  with  my  companions, 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  governor,  and  found  our  poor  old 
fiiend,  AT)ti-Bakr,  in  the  very  same  room  where  we  had  left  him 
more  than  a  year  previously.  He  was  now  quite  lame  in  conse- 
quence of  his  disease  of  sefii,  but  looked  a  little  better  than  on  the 
former  occasion,  and  I  soon  had  an  opportimity  of  admiring  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  country ;  for  when  A'hmed  el  Wdddwi 
had  read  to  him  the  kasafd  or  poems  addressed  by  my  friend  El 
Bakay  to  the  Em£r  A'hmedu,  and  began  to  relate  some  of  the  more 
remarkable  incidents  of  our  journey,  he  was  corrected  every  mo- 
ment in  the  nomenclatua'e  of  the  places  by  the  governor,  who  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  most  accurate  philological  knowledge  of  all 
the  spots  along  the  river  as  far  as  Tondibi,  where  he  had  been 
obliged  to  turn  his  back  on  his  voyage  up  the  Niger.  He  appar- 
ently took  great  interest  in  the  endeavor  of  the  sheikh  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  Fiilbe  of  Gando  and  S6koto,  and  express- 
ed his  deep  sorrow  that  on  his  former  voyage  he  was  prevented 
by  the  hostile  behavior  of  the  chief  El  Kiadir  from  reaching  Tim- 
btiktu,  when  my  companions  assured  him  that  the  sheikh,  on  the 
first  news  of  his  approach,  had  sent  a  messenger  in  order  to  insure 
his  safety  fix^m  the  Tawarek. 

Even  if  we  do  not  take  into  account  this  attempt  of  his,  there 
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IS  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  of  Say  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  endeavor  to  ascend  this  river,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented 
that  he  has  not  greater  means,  pecuniary  and  military,  at  his  dis- 
posal, in  order  to  draw  from  the  fiivorable  position  of  his  province 
all  the  results  possible.  Altogether,  his  circumstances  at  this  mo- 
ment, especially  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Province 
of  Ddndina,  were  rather  poor.  At  the  same  time,  his  own  debili- 
tated condition  prevents  him  from  exerting  his  power,  and  can 
only  tend  to  increase  his  political  weakness.  The  rather  inhospi- 
table treatment  which  we  received  may  thus  be  explained.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  made  him  this  time  a  considerable  present,  including  a 
red  bemus  of  inferior  quality,  which  I  had  kept  back  for  the  occa- 
sion. However,  I  was  so  fortunate,  in  acknowledgment  for  some 
medicines  with  which  I  endeavored  to  alleviate  his  complaint, 
as  to  receive  fix>m  him  a  small  piece  of  sugar,  which  was  a  great 
treat  to  me,  as  I  had  long  been  deprived  of  this  luxury,  there  being 
none  in  the  market ;  and  when  we  lefk  the  place,  after  a  stay  of 
three  days,  he  was  generous  enough  to  make  my  companions  a 
present  of  a  camel,  of  which  they  stood  much  in  need. 

The  market  was  in  many  respects  better  provided  than  on  our 
outward  journey,  but  with  this  advantage  was  coupled  the  great 
disadvantage  to  me  personally  that,  a  large  troop  of  Hausa  traders 
having  recently  arrived  and  richly  supplied  the  market  with  the 
manufactures  of  that  region,  the  prices  at  present  ranged  much 
lower,  and  for  the  very  best  indigo-dyed  shirt  I  obtained  only 
6000  shells,  while  two  others  did  not  fetch  more  than  2000  each. 
Millet  was  plentiful,  although  by  no  means  cheap,  the  third  part 
of  a  suniye,  or  twenty-four  measures  of  Timbuktu,  being  sold  for 
4000  shells,  consequently  twice  or  thrice  as  dear  as  in  the  latter 
place ;  but  there  was  hardly  any  rice.  There  was  not  a  single 
sheep  in  the  market,  nor  any  homed  cattle,  either  for  slaughter- 
ing or  for  carrying  burdens ;  nor  were  there  any  dod6wa  cakes  or 
tamarinds ;  nay,  even  the  fruit  of  the  monkey-bread-tree,  or  kiika, 
was  wanting;  the  only  small  luxury  which  was  to  be  found  in 
the  market,  besides  the  fruit  of  the  diim  palm,  consisting  of  fresh 
onions,  certainly  a  great  comfort  in  these  regions. 

Such  is  the  miserable  character  of  this  market,  which,  in  such 
a  position,  situated  on  the  shore  of  this  magnificent  river,  and  on 
the  principal  high  road  between  Eastern  and  Western  Negroland, 
ought  to  be  of  primary  importance.  It  was  with  great  delight 
that  the  feeble  but  well-meaning  governor  listened  to  my  dis- 
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course,  when,  on  taking  leave,  I  led  him  to  hope  that  an  English 
steamer  would,  please  God,  soon  come  to  ascend  the  river,  and, 
supplying  his  place  of  residence  with  all  kinds  of  European  ar- 
ticles, would  raise  it  to  a  market-place  of  great  importance  ;  and 
he  was  the  more  agreeably  aflfected  by  such  prospects  as  my 
friendly  relation  with  the  Shiekh  el  Bakdy  had  convinced  him  of 
the  peaceable  intentions  of  the  Europeans. 

Wednesday^  Axigmt  2c?.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  that  we  left  our 
narrow  quarters  in  the  town  of  Say,  which  had  appeared  to  us  the 
more  inconvenient  as  we  had  experienced  several  thunder-storms, 
which  had  obliged  us  to  take  refuge  in  the  interior  of  our  narrow 
huts.  Before  reaching  the  bank  of  the  river  we  had  to  cross  a 
large  sheet  of  water,  which  here  likewise  intersected  the  town, 
filling  out  the  whole  hollow  bordered  by  the  diim  palms,  and 
causing  a  serious  interruption  in  the  conamunication  of  the  differ- 
ent quarters  of  the  town.  Nevertheless,  the  level  of  the  river  at 
present  seemed  only  about  five  feet  higher  than  it  had  been  the 
previous  year,  a  little  earlier  in  the  season,  and  the  inconvenience 
must  be  greatly  increased  when  the  water  reaches  a  higher  level. 
It  is  a  wonder  that  the  town  is  not  sometimes  entirely  swamped, 
although  we  must  not  forget  that  the  river,  the  preceding  year, 
had  attained  an  unusual  height,  so  that  the  water  this  year  could 
scarcely  have  sunk  to  its  average  level  before  it  had  again  com- 
menced rising.  The  rocky  cliff  which  obstructs  the  river  about 
the  middle  of  its  course  at  present  only  emerged  from  the  water 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  According  to  all  appearances  it  must 
sometimes  be  entirely  submerged,  so  that  vessels  must  be  upon 
their  guard  in  navigating  this  part  of  the  river,  especially  as  it  is 
not  improbable  that  there  are  more  sunken  rocks  hereabouts. 

It  was  with  a  deep  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  I  again  crossed 
this  magnificent  river,  on  whose  banks  I  had  lived  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  the  course  of  which  I  had  followed  for  so  many  hund- 
red miles.  It  would  have  been  of  no  small  importance  if  I  had 
been  able  to  follow  its  banks  as  far  as  Yaiiri,  and  thus  to  connect 
by  my  own  inspection  the  middle  course  of  this  noble  river  with 
the  lower  part,  as  far  as  it  has  been  visited  by  the  Landers,  and 
partly,  at  least,  by  various  distinguished  English  officers.  But 
such  an  undertaking  was  entirely  out  of  the  question,  on  account 
of  the  exhausted  state  of  my  means,  the  weak  condition  of  my 
health,  and  the  advanced  stage  of  the  rainy  season,  which  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  me  to  reach  S6koto  as  soon  as  possible ; 
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and,  what  was  still  more,  in  consequence  of  the  rebellious  state  of 
the  Province  of  D^ndino,  which  at  the  time  made  any  intercourse 
along  the  river  impossible  for  so  small  a  troop  as  I  had  then  un- 
der my  command.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  moreover,  it  would 
be  impracticable,  even  if  the  country  were  in  a  tranquil  state,  to 
keep  close  along  the  banks  of  the  river. 

This  time  also  I  had  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river  without 
any  accident,  with  the  single  exception  that  a  camel  which  be- 
longed to  one  of  my  companions  was  so  obstinate  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  induce  it  to  enter  the  boats,  which  were  not 
of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was  thus  forced 
to  cross  the  river  by  swimmipg  alongside,  and  arrived  in  the  most 
exhausted  state,  the  river  being  about  900  yards  across.  The 
nearest  village  being  too  far  off,  we  were  obliged  to  encamp  for 
the  night  on  the  gentle  grassy  slope  of  the  bank,  which,  a  little 
above  and  below  the  place  of  embarkation,  forms  steep  clif&  of 
about  80  feet  elevation.  The  evening  was  beautiful,  and  the 
scenery  of  the  river,  with  the  feathery  diim  palms  on  the  opposite 
shore,  was  lovely  in  the  extreme,  and  well  adapted  to  leave  on 
my  mind  a  lasting  impression  of  the  magnificent  watery  high  road 
which  Nature  has  opened  into  the  heart  of  this  continent.  Thus 
I  took  leave  of  the  Niger. 

Thursday,  Sd  August.  We  now  commenced  our  journey  along 
our  former  well-known  path,  which,  however,  in  the  richer  gar- 
ment of  vegetable  life  in  which  Nature  had  decked  herself  out, 
presented  now  a  very  different  aspect,  and  after  a  march  of  six 
miles  we  reached  the  village  of  Tondifii,  surrounded  by  fine  crops 
of  millet,  which  were  almost  ripe  and  of  the  very  remarkable 
height  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  In  order  to  protect  their  prop- 
erty from  the  attacks  of  the  numberless  swarms  of  birds,  almost 
the  whole  population  was  scattered  through  this  forest-like  plant- 
ation, and  kept  up  such  a  continual  noise  and  clamor  that  it  had 
quite  an  alarming  effect,  more  especially  as  the  people  were  con- 
cealed from  view. 

Ilaving  then  kept  along  the  iEwidama  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Taima,  we  left  our  former  route  for  a  more  northerly  direction, 
and  after  a  march  of  five  miles  reached  the  miserable  remains  of 
a  hamlet  called  Jidder,  which  the  preceding  year  had  been  ran- 
sacked and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Jermabe,  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Zerma,  or  Zab^rma,  are -called  by  the  FiSlbe.  But  the  fine 
crops  around  testified  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.    In  this 
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village,  whicli  has  a  well  surrounded  by  diim  palms,  it  had  been 
our  intention  to  halt ;  but,  through  a  ridiculous  misunderstanding 
of  my  Mdjebri  companion,  who  never  could  shorten  the  march 
sufficiently,  but  who  this  time  was  punished  for  his  troublesome 
conduct,  we  continued  on,  and,  leaving  the  village  of  Hari-bango 
at  some  distance  on  our  right,  did  not  reach  another  hamlet  till 
after  a  march  of  about  five  miles  more.  This  place,  which  is 
called  Minge,  had  been  likewise  ransacked  by  the  enemy  in  the 
turbulent  state  of  the  country,  and  exhibited  a  most  miserable 
appearance ;  but  here  also  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cultivation, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  finding,  in  such  a  desolate 
place,  a  man  who  was  retaihng  m^at  in  his  hut,  but  on  farther 
inquiry  it  proved  to  be  the  flesh  of  a  sick  animal,  a  few  head  of 
cattle  having  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  order  to  avoid  sleeping  in  the  dirty  huts,  I  had  pitched  my 
tent  on  the  grassy  ground,  but  was  so  much  persecuted  by  a  spe- 
cies of  hairy  ant,  such  as  I  had  not  observed  before,  that  I  ob- 
tained almost  less  sleep  than  the  preceding  night  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger,  where  musquitoes  had  swarmed. 

Friday^  Avgusi  4^th,  This  day  brought  me  to  Tamkala ;  my  cam- 
els pursuing  a  shorter  and  I  a  more  circuitous  route,  but  both  ar- 
riving at  the  same  time  at  the  gate  of  this  town.  It  had  been 
my  intention  from  the  beginning  to  visit  this  place,  but  the  tur- 
bulent state  of  the  country  had  induced  me  the  year  before  to 
follow  a  more  direct  road,  and  I  did  not  learn  until  now  that  on 
that  occasion  A'bii  el  Hassan,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  my  approach, 
had  sent  four  horsemen  to  Garbo  in  order  to  conduct  me  to  his 
presence,  but  they  did  not  arrive  till  after  I  had  left  that  place. 
The  town  of  Tamkala,  which  gives  great  celebrity  to  this  region, 
had  suffered  considerably  during  the  revolution  of  Zab<Srma ;  and 
if  the  bulky  crops  of  native  com  (which  were  just  ripe)  had  not 
hid  the  greater  part  of  the  town  fi-om  view,  it  would  most  proba- 
bly have  presented  even  a  more  dilapidated  appearance ;  for  not 
only  was  the  wall  which  surrounded  the  place  in  a  great  state  of 
decay,  but  even  the  house  of  the  governor  himself  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  was  rather  remarkable  that,  as  I 
approached  the  building,  a  female  slave,  of  rather  light  yellowish 
color,  saluted  me,  the  white  man,  in  a  familiar  manner,  as  if  I 
had  been  a  countryman  and  co-religionist  of  hers.  She  belonged, 
I  think,  to  a  tribe  to  the  south  of  A'damawa. 

Having  then  paid  our  respects  to  the  governor,  we  returned  to 
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our  quarters,  which,  although  not  so  objectionable  in  themselves, 
were  so  closely  surrounded  by  the  crops  that  we  could  scarcely 
find  a  spot  to  tie  up  our  horses ;  and  the  huts  were  so  full  of  all 
sorts  of  vermin  that  I  scarcely  got  a  moment's  repose  during  my 
stay  here.  Besides  the  common  plague  of  different  species  of  ants 
and  numberless  swarms  of  musquitoes,  to  my  great  surprise  I 
found  the  place  also  full  of  fleas,  an  insect  which  I  had  not  seen 
since  I  had  left  Kiikawa,  and  which  formeriy  was  believed  to  be 
entirely  wanting  in  Negroland.  Thus  I  had  sufficient  reason  to 
.lament  that  I  had  here  been  obliged  to  take  up  my  quarters  inside 
the  town,  the  place  being  situated  at  the  brink  of  a  swampy  val- 
ley, the  dallul  Bosso  filled  at  present  with  water  and  diim  palms, 
and  the  crops  surrounding  the  wall  so  closely  that  no  space  was 
left  to  pitch  a  tent. 

It  was  just  market-day,  but,  besides  meat,  sour  milk,  tobacco, 
and  pepper,  nothing  was  to  be  got.  Millet  was  very  dear ;  in- 
deed, the  poor  state  of  the  market  was  well  adapted  to  confirm 
the  report  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  subsisting 
on  the  fruit  of  the  diim  palm.  However,  I  had  no  affairs  to  trans- 
act in  this  town  besides  paying  my  compliments  to  the  governor, 
and  therefore  was  not  compelled  to  make  a  long  stay.  But  my 
business  with  the  latter  was  of  rather  a  peculiar  character,  the 
neople  assuring  me  that  he  was  very  angry  with  me  for  not  hav- 
ing paid  him  a  visit  the  previous  year.  My  companions,  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  sheikh,  even  wanted  to  make  me  believe  that  he 
objected  to  see  me  at  all;  but  I  entertained  a  strong  suspicion 
that  this  was  only  a  petty  trick  played  by  them  to  ftirther  their 
own  interest;  for,  being  supplied  by  the  sheikh  with  a  present 
for  this  governor,  they  wanted  to  claim  for  themselves  all  the 
merit  of  the  visit.  Having  declared  that  if  the  governor  did  not 
want  to  see  me,  he  should  certainly  not  obtain  a  present  from 
me,  I  very  speedily  obtained  an  audience,  and  was  so  graciously 
received  that  I  coiJd  scarcely  believe  that  he  had  entertained  any 
hostile  feeling  toward  me,  for  on  my  entrance  he  rose  from  his 
seat,  or  divan,  made  of  reed,  and  met  me  at  the  door. 

Eesponding  to  his  cordiality  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  I 
told  him  that  only  the  most  urgent  circumstances  and  the  advice 
of  my  own  guide,  the  messenger  of  Khalflu,  had  induced  me  the 
preceding  year  to  act  contrary  to  my  own  well-determined  prin- 
ciple, which  was  to  make  fiiendship  with  all  governors  possessed 
of  power  and  authority  along  my  road,  and  that,  in  consequence 
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of  his  warlike  disposition  and  straightforward  and  chivalrous 
character,  he  had  become  known  to  me  long  before,  and  oocnpied 
the  first  rank  among  those  whom  I  intended  to  visit.  My  speech, 
backed  by  a  tolerable  present,  made  a  very  favorable  impression 
upon  the  governor,  especially  when  he  imderstood  that  it  was  I 
who  had  induced  the  sheikh  to  honor  him  with  a  mission ;  and 
he  entered  into  a  very  friendly  conversation,  admitting  that  the 
Jermabe,  or  the  inhabitants  of  Zerma,  had  really  pressed  him  very 
severely  the  last  year,  till  he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  vanquishing 
their  host  and  killing  a  great  number  of  them. 

We  then  read  to  him  the  letter  of  the  sheikh,  who  bestowed 
great  praise  upon  my  character,  and  recommended  me  in  the  most 
fevorable  terms.  Sidi  A'hmed  made  a  most  eloquent  speech,  es- 
pecially as  regarded  the  sanctity  and  learning  of  his  master,  who, 
he  said,  was  very  anxious  te  establish  peaceable  intercourse  along 
the  Niger,  and  wanted  A'bii  el  Hassan  to  prevent  the  Berber  tribe 
of  the  K6l'geT6s  and  Dinnik  from  continuing  their  predatory  ex- 
peditions upon  the  territory  and  against  the  people  of  Alkiittabu. 
The  energetic  governor,  feeling  flattered  by  these  compliments, 
took  very  graciously  the  hints  which  my  eloquent  friend  threw 
out,  that,  besides  his  other  noble  eflforts,  the  sheikh  had  no  objec- 
tion to  having  homage  paid  to  his  exalted  position  by  a  small 
number  of  decent  presents ;  and  two  of  the  pupils  of  the  sheikh, 
Mohammed  ben  Mukhtdr  and  Maleki,  were  pointed  out  to  hift 
as  the  persons  who  would  remain  here,  in  order  to  receive  at  his 
hand  the  presents  destined  for  the  sheikh  at  the  earUest  possible 
opportunity.  This  whole  business  having  been  transacted  in  the 
presence  of  only  one  or  two  of  his  most  confidential  friends,  the 
governor  had  all  his  courtiers  again  called  in,  when  Sidi  A'hmed 
read  to  them  the  poem  in  which  the  sheikh  had  satirized  the  chief 
of  Hamda  AUahi,  A'hmedu  ben  A'hmedu,  on  account  of  his  not 
being  able  to  catch  me,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  merriment, 
but  of  course  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  had  a  very- 
good  knowledge  of  Arabic,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  audi- 
ence probably  did  not  understand  a  single  word.  It  was  rather 
a  curious  circumstance  that  these  people  should  express  their  sat- 
isfaction at  the  failure  of  an  undertaking  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Altogether  A'bu  el  Hassan  made  a  favorable  impression  upon 
me.  He  was  by  no  means  a  man  of  stately  appearance  or  of  com- 
manding manners,  and  his  features  wanted  the  expressive  cast 
which  in  general  characterizes  the  Fiilbe ;  and  being  destitute  of 
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any  beard,  he  looked  much  younger  than  he  really  was,  as  his  age 
can  certainly  not  be  much  under  sixty.  His  skin  was  very  fair, 
and  his  dress  of  great  simplicity,  consisting  of  a  shirt  and  turban 
of  white  color,  the  red  bemus  which  my  companions  had  present- 
ed to  him  only  hanging  loosely  from  his  shoulders.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  island  of  Ans6ngho,  where  his  forefathers  were  settled 
from  ancient  times,  and  it  is  entirely  owing  to  his  personal  courage 
and  his  learning  that  he  has  reached  the  position  he  now  occupies. 
A'bii  el  Hassan  seems  fully  to  deserve  to  be  under  the  orders  of  a 
more  energetic  liege  lord  than  the  monkish  and  lazy  Khalilu,  who 
allows  his  kingdom  to  be  shattered  to  pieces,  and  in  any  attempt 
to  ascend  the  Niger  the  Governor  of  Tamkala  is  of  considerable 
importance.  The  principal  weakness  of  his  position  consists  in 
his  want  of  horses,  as  he  is  thus  prevented  from  following  up  the 
partial  successes  which  he  at  times  obtains  over  his  enemies. 

Having  thus  met  with  fall  success  in  our  transactions  with  the 
governor,  we  left  the  audience-hall  (which  struck  me  by  its  simple 
mode  of  architecture),  consisting  of  a  long  narrow  room  covered 
with  a  gabled  roof  thatched  with  reed,  such  as  are  common  in 
Y6ruba.  On  returning  to  my  quarters  I  distributed  my  last  pres- 
ents among  those  of  my  companions  who  were  to  remain  here,  and 
handed  them  a  letter  for  the  sheikh,  wherein  I  again  assured  him 
of  my  attachment  to  his  family,  and  expressed  the  hope  that,  even 
at  a  great  distance,  we  might  not  cease  to  cultivate  our  mutual 
friendship. 

It  had  been  our  intention  this  time  to  choose  the  road  by  Jun- 
ju,  the  place  which  I  have  mentioned  before  as  lying  on  the  north- 
em  part  of  the^course  of  the  dallul  Mauri ;  but  the  governor  ad- 
vised us  urgently  to  avoid  this  place,  whidh,  being  only  of  small 
size,  and  not  strong  enough  to  follow  a  certain  line  of  policy,  was 
open  to  the  intrigues  of  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 

Sunday^  August  6th.  Before  we  started  the  governor  sent  me  a 
camel  as  a  present,  but  I  gave  it  to  my  companions,  although  my 
own  animals  were  in  a  very  reduced  state.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  cultivation  along  the  track  which  we  pursued,  but  the  ir- 
regular way  in  which  the  crops  had  sprung  up  did  not  seem  to 
testify  to  any  considerable  degree  of  care  and  industry :  but  my 
people  argued  that  famished  men,  like  the  distressed  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  for  cultivating  the 
ground. 

Following  a  southerly  direction,  we  approached  nearer  the  bor- 
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der  of  the  dallul  or  rafi,  the  surface  of  which  alternately  present- 
ed higher  or  lower  ground,  the  depression  being  of  a  swampy 
character.  Toward  the  east  the  valley  was  bordered  by  a  chain 
of  hiUs,  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation,  on  the  top  of  which  an 
isolated  baobab-tree  indicated  the  site  of  a  place  called  G^awo,  by 
which  the  road  leads  from  Tamkala  to  Junju.  Gradually  the  cul- 
tivation decreased,  and  was  for  a  time  succeeded  by  diim  bush, 
fix)m  which  a  very  fine  but  solitary  gamji-tree  started  forth.  How- 
ever, the  country  farther  on  improved  and  began  to  exhibit,  an  ap 
pearance  of  greater  industry,  consisting  of  cornfields  and  snuJl 
villages,  half  of  which  indicated  by  their  names  their  origin  horn 
the  Songhay ;  others  pointed  to  Hausa.  All  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded by  fine  crops,  and  one  called  Bonamo-hogu  was  furnished 
with  a  small  market-place.  It  was  a  cheering  incident  that  an  in- 
habitant of  the  village  of  Gdtara,  which  we  passed  farther  on,  gave 
vent  to  his  generous  feelings  by  presenting  me  with  a  gift  of  fifty 
shells,  which  I  could  not  refuse,  although  I  handed  them  to  my 
companions.  It  was  here  also  that,  we  met  the  only  horseman 
whom  we  had  seen  in  the  province.  They  had  rather  an  ener- 
getic and  stately  appearance.  Having  passed  a  small  market- 
place, situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cornfields,  and  at  present  empty, 
we  reached  the  village  of  Bashi,  where  we  expected  to  find  quar- 
ters prepared  for  us,  but  were  only  able,  after  a  great  deal  of  de- 
lay, to  procure  a  rather  indifferent  place. 

We  were  glad  to  meet  here  a  native  traveler  or  mai-falk^,  from 
Wum6,  who  communicated  to  us  the  most  recent  news  fix)m  Hau- 
sa and  Kebbi,  although  very  little  was  to  be  told  of  the  chivalrous 
deeds  of  the  two  great  Fdllani  chiefs,  *Aliyu  and  Khalflu,  both  of 
whom  were  accelerating  the  ruin  of  their  nation.  About  an  hour 
after  our  arrival  we  were  joined  by  a  native  duke,  who,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  Governor  of  Tamkala,  was  to  perform 
the  journey  through  the  unsafe  wilderness  of  Fogha  in  our  com- 
pany. Tlds  man  was  *Abdu  serki-n-Chiko,  lord  of  Chfko,  or,  to 
speak  correctly,  lord  of  the  wilderness ;  his  title  or  "  niwani"  (prop- 
erly shawl  or  turban)  being  just  as  empty  and  vain  as  many  oth- 
ers in  Europe,  the  town  of  Chiko  having  many  years  previously 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  But,  whatever  the  hoUowness  of 
his  title  might  be,  he  himself  was  of  noble  birth,  being  the  son  of 
'Abd  e'  Salam,*  who  was  well  known  as  being  once  the  independ- 

*  The  original  residence  of  'Abd  e*  Sal^m  had  been  Edri,  from  whence  he  had 
carried  on  war  with  'OthmiCn  for  fire  years. 
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ent  master  of  the  important  and  wealthy  town  of  J^ga,  whicli  had 
made  so  long  and  successful  resistance  against  ^Othman,  the  Jiha- 
di ;  Bokhiri,  the  present  ruler  of  that  place,  was  'Abdii's  brother. 
Besides  his  noble  descent,  the  company  of  this  man  proved  to  be 
interesting,  for  he  displayed  all  the  pomp  peculiar  to  the  petty 
Hausa  chiefs,  marching  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  horns.  He 
was  richly  decked  out  with  a  green  bemiis,  and  mounted  on  a 
sprightly  charger,  although  his  whole  military  force  numbered 
only  three  horsemen  and  six  archers ;  and  his  retinue  had  by  no 
means  a  princely  appearance,  consisting  of  a  motley  assemblage 
of  slaves,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  encumbrances.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  empty  show,  he  was  a  welcome  companion  on 
the  infested  road  before  me,  and  when  he  paid  me  a  visit  in  my 
hut,  I  at  once  presented  him  with  a  fine  black  rawani,  thus  con- 
firming on  my  part  the  whole  of  his  titles.  He  at  once  proceeded 
to  give  me  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  his  intel- 
ligence, and  I  found  sundry  points  of  resemblance  between  him 
and  Mohammed-B6r6,  my  noble  friend  of  A'gades.  Having  been 
joined  here  also  by  two  attendants  of  *Abd  el  Kaderi,  a  younger 
brother  of  Khalflu,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sufl&cient  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  our  march.  The  village  where  I  fell  in  with  these 
people  was  rather  poorly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  neither 
milk  nor  any  thing  else  was  to  be  got,  and,  owing  to  the  number 
of  musquitoes,  repose  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Mo7iday^  August  7tk.  A  moderate  rain  which  came  on  in  the 
morning  delayed  us  for  some  time.  Our  route  lay  through  a  rich 
country,  at  times  exhibiting  traces  of  careful  cultivation,  at  others 
left  to  its  own  wild  luxuriant  growth.  Having  passed  the  village 
of  Belande,  which  was  adorned  by  numbers  of  diim  palms,  and 
the  extensive  hamlet  called  TJ'ro-emfro,  we  entered  more  properly 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  or  rafi,  being  already  at  this  season  for  a 
great  part  covered  with  swamps,  which  a  month  later  render  the 
communication  extremely  difficult,  although  at  times  the  ground 
rises  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  ordinary  level.  But,  although 
this  low  groimd  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  very  little  was  at  present  actually  to  be  seen. 

At  length  we  thought  that  we  had  entirely  left  the  swampy 
ground  behind  us ;  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  vil- 
lage Gerlaje,  which  we  left  on  one  side,  we  had  to  cross  a  very- 
deep  and  broad  swamp,  in  which  one  of  the  last  of  my  camels  fell 
down  and  died.    Three  miles  beyond,  we  reached  the  village  of 
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der  of  the  dallul  or  rafi,  the  surikje  of  which  alternately  presoit- 
ed  higher  or  lower  ground,  the  depression  being  of  a  swampy 
character.  Toward  the  east  the  valley  was  bordered  by  a  chain 
of  hills,  rising  to  a  considerable  elevation,  on  the  top  of  which  an 
isolated  baobab-tree  indicated  the  site  of  a  place  called  G'awo,  by 
which  the  road  leads  from  Tamkala  to  Junju.  Gradually  the  cul- 
tivation decreased,  and  was  for  a  time  succeeded  by  diim  bush, 
fix)m  which  a  very  fine  but  solitary  gamji-tree  started  forth.  How- 
ever, the  country  farther  on  improved  and  began  to  exhibit  an  ap- 
pearance of  greater  industry,  consisting  of  cornfields  and  small 
villages,  half  of  which  indicated  by  their  names  their  origin  from 
the  Songhay ;  others  pointed  to  Hausa.  All  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded by  fine  crops,  and  one  called  Bommo-hogu  was  furnished 
with  a  small  market-place.  It  was  a  cheering  incident  that  an  in- 
habitant of  the  village  of  Gdtara,  which  we  passed  farther  on,  gave 
vent  to  his  generous  feelings  by  presenting  me  with  a  gift  of  fifty 
shells,  which  I  could  not  refuse,  although  I  handed  them  to  my 
companions.  It  was  here  also  that  we  met  the  only  horseman 
whom  we  had  seen  in  the  province.  They  had  rather  an  ener- 
getic and  stately  appearance.  Having  passed  a  small  market- 
place, situated  in  the  midst  of  the  cornfields,  and  at  present  empty, 
we  reached  the  village  of  Bashi,  where  we  expected  to  find  quar- 
ters prepared  for  us,  but  were  only  able,  after  a  great  deal  of  de- 
lay, to  procure  a  rather  indifferent  place. 

We  were  glad  to  meet  here  a  native  traveler  or  mai-falk<5,  from 
Wum6,  who  communicated  to  us  the  most  recent  news  from  Hau- 
sa and  Kebbi,  although  very  little  was  to  be  told  of  the  chivalrous 
deeds  of  the  two  great  Fdllani  chiefs,  * Alfyu  and  Khalflu,  both  of 
whom  were  accelerating  the  ruin  of  their  nation.  About  an  hour 
after  our  arrival  we  were  joined  by  a  native  duke,  who,  according 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  Governor  of  Tamkala,  was  to  perform 
the  journey  through  the  unsafe  wilderness  of  Fogha  in  our  com- 
pany. Tlds  man  was  *Abdu  serki-n-Chfko,  lord  of  Chfko,  or,  to 
speak  correctly,  lord  of  the  wilderness ;  his  title  or  "  rawani"  (prop- 
erly shawl  or  turban)  being  just  as  empty  and  vain  as  many  oth- 
ers in  Europe,  the  town  of  Chiko  having  many  years  previously 
been  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  But,  whatever  the  hoUowness  of 
his  title  might  be,  he  himself  was  of  noble  birth,  being  the  son  of 
'Abd  e*  Salam,*  who  was  well  known  as  being  once  the  independ- 

*  The  original  residence  of  'Abd  e*  Sal^m  had  been  Edri,  from  whence  he  had 
carried  on  war  with  'OthmiCn  for  five  years. 
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ent  master  of  the  important  and  wealthy  town  of  J^ga,  which  had 
made  so  long  and  successful  resistance  against  ^Othman,  the  Jiha- 
di ;  Bokhari,  the  present  ruler  of  that  place,  was  'Abdii's  brother. 
Besides  his  noble  descent,  the  company  of  this  man  proved  to  be 
interesting,  for  he  displayed  all  the  pomp  peculiar  to  the  petty 
Ilausa  chiefs,  marching  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  horns.  He 
was  richly  decked  out  with  a  green  berniis,  and  mounted  on  a 
sprightly  charger,  although  his  whole  military  force  numbered 
only  three  horsemen  and  six  archers ;  and  his  retinue  had  by  no 
means  a  princely  appearance,  consisting  of  a  motley  assemblage 
of  slaves,  cattle,  sheep,  and  all  sorts  of  encumbrances.  But,  not- 
withstanding this  empty  show,  he  was  a  welcome  companion  on 
tlie  infested  road  before  me,  and  when  he  paid  me  a  visit  in  my 
hut,  I  at  once  presented  him  with  a  fine  black  rawani,  thus  con- 
firming on  my  part  the  whole  of  his  titles.  He  at  once  proceeded 
to  give  me  a  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  his  intel- 
ligence, and  I  found  sundry  points  of  resemblance  between  him 
and  Mohammed-B6r6,  my  noble  friend  of  A'gades.  Having  been 
joined  here  also  by  two  attendants  of  'Abd  el  Kaderi,  a  younger 
brother  of  Khalflu,  there  seemed  to  be  a  sufl&cient  guarantee  for 
the  safety  of  our  march.  The  village  where  I  fell  in  with  these 
people  was  rather  poorly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  neither 
milk  nor  any  thing  else  was  to  be  got,  and,  owing  to  the  number 
of  musquitoes,  repose  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Monday^  August  7th.  A  moderate  rain  which  came  on  in  the 
morning  delayed  us  for  some  time.  Our  route  lay  through  a  rich 
country,  at  times  exhibiting  traces  of  careful  cultivation,  at  others 
lefl  to  its  own  wild  luxuriant  growth.  Having  passed  the  village 
of  Belande,  which  was  adorned  by  numbers  of  diim  palms,  and 
the  extensive  hamlet  called  U'ro-emfro,  we  entered  more  properly 
the  bottom  of  the  valley  or  rafi,  being  already  at  this  season  for  a 
great  part  covered  with  swamps,  which  a  month  later  render  the 
communication  extremely  difficult,  although  at  times  the  ground 
rises  a  few  feet  higher  than  the  ordinary  level.  But,  although 
this  low  ground  is  extremely  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  very  little  was  at  present  actually  to  be  seen. 

At  length  we  thought  that  we  had  entirely  left  the  swampy 
ground  behind  us ;  but  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the  vil- 
lage Gerlaje,  which  we  left  on  one  side,  we  had  to  cross  a  very 
deep  and  broad  swamp,  in  which  one  of  the  last  of  my  camels  fell 
down  and  died.    Three  miles  beyond,  we  reached  the  village  of 
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Garbo,  which  was  already  familiar  to  me  from  my  outward  jour- 
ney, although  I  was  scarcely  able  to  recognize  it,  so  great  was  the 
change  produced  by  the  rich  vegetation  and  the  crops  of  millet 
and  sorghum  which  had  sprung  up  through  the  influence  of  the 
rainy  season.  But  the  inhabitants  also,  elated  by  the  hope  which 
the  prospect  of  a  rich  harvest  held  out  to  them,  exhibited  a  fer 
more  cheerful  temperament  than  on  my  former  visit,  and  inmie- 
diately  led  me  through  the  narrow  lanes  to  the  house  of  the  emir, 
who  received  me  in  a  hearty  manner  as  an  old  friend.  On  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  him,  I  was  not  a  Uttle  astonished  to 
find  that  he  was  acquainted  with  all  the  incidents  of  m.y  stay  in 
Timbuktu.  He  quartered  me  in  the  same  small  but  neatly  ar- 
ranged hut  where  I  had  been  lodged  during  my  former  stay,  and 
from  which  I  felt  rather  sorry  to  drive  away  the  industrious  land- 
lady. The  governor  treated  me  in  an  extremely  hospitable  man- 
ner, sending  me,  besides  milk  and  com,  even  a  small  heifer,  sd- 
though  I  had  made  him  only  a  very  trifling  present.  His  name  is 
*Abd  el  Wahab,  and  he  is  a  brother  of  A'bu  el  Hassan  by  his  la- 
ther's side.  With  such  cheerful  treatment  we  enjoyed  our  stay 
here  very  much,  the  weather  having  cleared  up,  and  a  rainy 
morning  being  succeeded  by  a  fine  afternoon. 

The  friendly  disposition  of  the  governor  was  the  more  agreea- 
ble, as  we  were  delayed  here  the  following  day,  several  of  my 
companions  being  disabled  by  sickness,  and  the  Serki-n-Ch£ko 
wanting  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  corn  for  the  road.  I  spent  a  great 
deal  of  my  leisure  time,  thus  involuntarily  obtained,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  latter,  who  detailed  to  me  the  incidents  of  the  strug- 
gle of  his  family  with  the  Jihadi,  and  dilated  on  the  importance 
of  the  town  of  J(5ga,  which  is  a  market-place  of  great  consequence, 
especially  for  rough  silk,  with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  of  Zan- 
fara,  and  even  the  distant  market  of  A16ri  or  I16ri.  In  fact,  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  silk  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  mis- 
sionary station  in  Yoruba  is  nothing  but  the  selfeame  article  in- 
troduced into  this  country  from  Tripoli,  and  again  exported  from 
thence  to  Hausa.  In  my  conversation  with  this  man,  he  men- 
tioned a  circumstance  which  struck  me  as  peculiar,  that  the  Hau- 
sa people  have  no  general  name  for  the  Songhay.  Their  only 
designation  for  them  is  Yammatawa,  meaning  the  western  people, 
a  term  which  is  only  used  in  opposition  to  Gabbestawa,  the  "east- 
em  people,"  without  any  regard  to  nationality. 

Wednesday^  August  dih.  On  leaving  the  village  of  G^a^bo  we 
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were  induced  to  follow  tlie  traces  of  our  Hausa  companion,  and  to 
ascend  directly  the  steep  rocky  passage  wliich  we  had  turned  on 
our  former  journey ;  but  we  found  -that  this  time  also  the  proverb 
was  confinned,  that  "  the  more  haste  the  less  speed,"  for  the  pas- 
sage proved  so  difficult  that  all  the  luggage  fell  fix)m  the  backs  of 
the  camels,  and  caused  us  a  great  deal  of  delay.  However,  as  soon 
as  we  reached  the  flat  level  of  the  forest,  we  proceeded  onward 
without  interruption  till  we  had  passed  our  former  place  of  en- 
campment Finding  no  water  here,  we  pushed  on,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, on  account  of  part  of  our  caravan  having  gone  on  in  ad- 
vance, we  were  prevented  firom  encamping  before  the  storm,  which 
had  gathered  over  our  heads  during  the  afternoon,  broke  forth, 
when  the  whole  ground  was  in  a  moment  so  deeply  covered  with 
water  that  it  was  impossible  to  encamp.  Thus,  although  drench- 
ed to  the  skin,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  on,  in  the  most  uncom- 
fortable manner,  till  we  found  a  little  higher  ground,  where  the 
branches  of  a  sylvan  encampment  supplied  us  with  the  means  of 
protecting  our  luggage  against  the  extreme  humidity  of  the 
ground.  It  is  such  encampments  as  these  which  are  the  cause  of 
so  much  unhealthiness  to  travelers,  and  I  did  not  feel  at  all  com- 
fortable until,  with  great  difficulty,  I  had  lighted  a  fire  inside  my 
wet  tent,  the  rain  continuing  outside  with  increased  violence. 
But  the  weather  aflfected  my  people,  v{|ho  were  less  protected  than 
myself,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  were  shivering  with  wet  and 
cold  in  the  morning,  and  we  did  not  get  ojff  until  a  late  hour. 

Having  met  some  energetic  and  warlike-looking  horsemen  fix)m 
Fogha,  and  passing  several  small  ponds,  we  descended  a  little,  and 
then  proceeding  over  the  hilly  ground,  which  was  more  scantily 
timbered,  we  gradually  approached  the  remarkable  valley  of 
Fogha.  As  I  had  decided  upon  visiting  the  town  of  Kallfyul,  I 
was  obhged  to  change  here  my  direction  to  the  southwest,  keeping 
along  the  side  of  the  valley.  The  narrow  footpath  was  now  over- 
grown with  rank  grass,  and  the  numerous  salt-manufacturing  ham- 
lets were  destitute  of  life  and  animation,  and  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  We  were  also  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  fkmished  in- 
habitants of  this  district,  to  see  the  fields  waving  with  tolerably 
rich  crops,  and  a  few  cattle  grazing  about.  Some  animation  was 
caused  by  an  encampment  of  native  traders  which  we  passed,  con- 
sisting of  light  sheds  built  of  reed. 

Proceeding  thus  onward  we  reached  the  town  of  Kalliyul,  and 
were  here  received  outside  the  gate  by  two  horsemen,  when  I  was 

Vol.  in.— M  m 
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without  delay  quartered  in  a  large  and  clean  hut  built  of  clay,  and 
about  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  I  had  scarcely  made  myself  com- 
fortable, when  Seiiina,  and  the  most  respectable  of  the  inhabitants, 
came  to  pay  their  compliments  to  me  in  the  most  cheerful  manner, 
saluting  me  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  as  an  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful traveler,  while  I,  in  my  turn,  complimented  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  having  retrieved  some  of  their  losses  by  captining 
a  fine  herd  of  cattle  from  the  enemy.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  they 
were  not  in  such  a  famished  condition  as  when  I  was  here  a  year 
previously,  and  I  gratefully  acknowledged  the  moderate  proof  of 
hospitality  which  they  were  able  to  bestow  upon  me,  consisting 
of  a  little  tiiwo,  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  and  a  few  k61a  nuts.  I 
rewarded  their  kindness  as  well  as  I  was  able  under  my  present 
reduced  circumstances. 

It  was  here  that  I  learned  with  certainty  the  death  of  my  friend 
the  Vizier  of  Bomu ;  for  although  the  Governor  of  Say,  when  we 
read  to  him  the  general  letter  of  recommendation  which  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay  had  written  for  me,  had  remarked  that  ^Ornar  was  no 
longer  ruler  of  Bomu,  and  had  thrown  out  some  hints  respecting 
the  death  of  the  vizier,  those  indications  were  too  vague  to  be  re- 
lied on ;  but  now  circumstances  were  mentioned  in  such  a  positive 
manner  that  I  could  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  report,  and  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Vogel  and  his  companions,  and  my  own  aflairs  in  the  coxmtry  of 
Bomu. 

Toward  evening  I  wandered  about  a  little,  and  found  the  town 
only  scantily  inhabited,  although,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  ham- 
lets for  manufacturing  salt  are  almost  deserted  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  no  salt  can  be  obtained  as  long  as  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is 
covered  with  water.  The  situation  of  the  place  is  of  considerable 
strength,  being  defended  not  only  by  the  wall  on  the  east  side, 
but  also  by  a  sWamp  on  the  west  side,  at  least  during  part  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  renders  it  more  intelligible 
how  the  inhabitants  have  been  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  repeated  attacks  of  the  revolted  Dendi. 

The  greatest  object  of  interest  for  me,  and  which  would  alone 
have  rewarded  a  visit  to  the  place,  was  a  specimen  of  an  oil  palm, 
Elais  Guineensis,  quite  isolated,  but,  together  with  some  palm 
bushes  of  the  same  species,  serving  to  prove  that  this  palm  can 
thrive,  even  in  the  interior,  in  localities  where  the  soil  is  impr^- 
nated  with  salt,  as  is  here  the  case,  although  in  general  it  is  as- 
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sumed,  and  seems  to  be  proved  by  experience,  that  it  can  not 
grow  at  any  great  distance  from  the  ocean. 

We  had  taken  up  our  quarters  inside  the  town  in  consequence 
of  the  statement  of  'Abdii  that  we  should  be  able  to  cross  the  val- 
ley at  this  spot,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment,  I  learned  that  I 
should  have  to  retrace  my  steps  for  some  miles,  as  far  as  the  spot 
where  I  had  crossed  the  valley  on  my  outward  journey.  In  order, 
therefore,  not  to  lose  more  time  than  was  necessary,  I  left  the 
place  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  intending  to  encamp  be- 
yond the  valley  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest.  After  a  good  deal 
of  opposition  from  my  companions,  I  effected  my  purpose,  being 
escorted  out  of  the  town  by  Seflfna,  with  two  mounted  archers, 
and  followed  by  all  the  people  who  wanted  to  take  the  same  road ; 
for  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  marching  out  with  confidence,  they  all 
followed,  one  after  the  other,  and  encamped  close  roimd  my  tent, 
which  I  had  pitched  on  the  eminence  above  the  valley  near  the 
diim  palms,  as  if  it  were  a  talisman  to  protect  them  against  any 
attack;  and  midnight  had  scarcely  passed,  when  the  drum  of 
'Abdii  was  heard  in  the  distance,  indicating  that  he  also  did  not 
tarry.  •  But  in  consequence  of  the  laziness  of  my  people,  whom 
the  numbers  of  musquitoes  had  scarcely  allowed  to  close  their 
eyes,  he  arrived  before  we  had  prepared  our  luggage,  so  that  we 
did  not  get  off  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and,  owing  to 
a  pack-ox  belonging  to  'Abdu  having  fallen  down  in  the  narrow 
path  in  the  forest,  we  lost  another  hour  before  we  could  fairly 
proceed. 

Marcliing  then  onward  without  farther  delay,  we  reached,  half 
an  hour  before  noon,  the  site  of  Ddbe,  in  the  dense  thicket  of  the 
forest,  which  was  inundated  with  water,  and  made  a  short  halt, 
without  dismounting,  in  order  to  allow  the  Hausa  people  to  drink 
their  fura.  There  were  about  one  hundred  fataki  or  native  tra- 
ders, most  of  them  bearing  their  little  merchandise  on  pack-oxen 
or  asses,  but  some  of  them  carrying  it  on  their  heads  as  dan-gar- 
linfu.  Having  refreshed  ourselves,  we  continued  our  march,  but, 
frightened  by  a  thunder-storm  which  was  gathering  over  our  heads, 
encamped  near  a  shallow  pond  of  water.  However,  there  was  but 
little  rain,  and  we  had  a  tolerably  quiet  evening.  Here  also  we 
suffered  greatly  from  the  musquitoes,  which,  together  with  the 
extreme  insecurity  of  the  communication,  are  the  great  drawback 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  journey  through  Kebbi. 

Sunday,  August  13th.  About  two  miles  from  our  starting-point, 
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having  slightly  ascended,  we  had  again  to  descend  the  steep  rocky 
passage,  the  rising  ground  before  us,  with  its  dense  timber,  ap- 
pearing like  a  chain  of  mountains.  Having  then  ascended  again, 
we  reached  the  tebki,  or  pond,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  my 
outward  journey,  and  being  thirsty,  we  all  went  to  drink,  but 
found  the  water  so  abominable  that  all  my  companions  firom  Tim- 
buktu were  attacked  with  serious  illness,  especially  Sidi  ATuned, 
who  was  seized  suddenly  with  such  a  severe  attack  of  fever  tiiat 
he  declared  the  water  to  have  been  poisoned.  But  although  it  is 
not  totally  impossible  that  the  enemy  might  have  poisoned  the 
pond — ^from  which  they  knew  that  all  the  passers-by  supplied 
themselves  with  water — ^with  some  herb  or  other,  I  think  that  its 
unwholesome  character  was  caused  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
water  of  the  brook  near  U'ro  Bdleng,  which  had  made  one  of  my 
companions  and  myself  ill  on  a  former  occasion. 

Having  again  descended  a  rocky  passage,  we  passed  the  site  of 
a  former  encampment  of  Sultan  Bello,  which  he  used  as  his  head- 
quarters when  he  destroyed  the  towns  of  Ddbe  and  Kiika.  The 
sight  of  this  place,  together  with  the  remembrance  of  the  ruinous 
warfare  which  had  proceeded  from  thence,  gave  my  companions 
an  opportunity  of  expatiating  on  the  great  strength  of  Kebbi  in 
former  times,  when  the  whole  of  Gurma,  with  all  the  Songhay 
places  as  far  as  Tdra,  were  subject  to  them ;  but  I  never  heard 
that  the  dominion  of  this  country,  or  of  any  province  of  Hausa, 
had  ever  extended  hs  far  as  Timbuktu.  Proceeding  then  cheer- 
fiilly  on,  we  reached  the  first  monkey-bread-trees  at  the  border 
of  the  forest,  and  were  greatly  delighted  at  the  sight  of  the  fine 
herds  of  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tilli,  with  the  rich 
crops,  part  of  which  was  already  cut  in  order  to  satisfy  the  most 
urgent  wants  of  the  population.  The  whole  district,  together  with 
its  fine  timber,  which  had  now  put  forth  its  utmost  exuberance  of 
foliage,  lefl  a  very  pleasing  impression. 

Thus  we  reached  the  town  of  Tilli,  but  the  western  gate  being 
very  narrow,  we  had  to  turn  roimd  half  the  circumference  of  the 
wall  in  order  to  reach  the  eastern  entrance ;  but,  having  at  length 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  we  were  lodged  close  to  the  western 
gate,  where  we  had  arrived  an  hour  previously.  I  had  thus  the 
advantage  of  getting  a  good  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  place,  and  found  the  town  to  be  much  better  off  and 
more  densely  inhabited  than  Zogfrma.  But  while  the  governor 
of  the  latter  town  ranks  like  a  petty  sultan,  and  has  some  cavalry 
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under  his  command,  that  of  Tilli  is  a  mere  mayor,  without  rank 
or  authority.  The  present  governor,  whose  name  is  Buba-Sadfki, 
enjoyed  still  less  authority  fix)m  personal  reasons,  as  he  was  pros- 
trated with  the  same  illness  which  had  lamed  the  Governor  of  Say. 
This  "  sefii"  or  rheumatism,  as  I  have  stated  on  former  occasions, 
is  a  kind  of  disease  of  which  every  African  traveler  who  ex- 
poses himself  a  great  deal  during  the  rainy  season,  particularly 
along  swampy  regions  and  in  leaky  boats,  is  very  susceptible.  I 
suffered  dreadfully  from  it  after  my  return  to  B6mu. 

While  the  t^amld  of  the  sheikh  went  in  person  to  the  governor 
in  order  to  alleviate,  if  possible,  his  enftebled  state  by  means  of 
their  prayers  and  blessing,  I  made  him  a  small  present  and  he  sent 
me  some  rice  ii).  acknowledgment  The  little  market  was  toler- 
ably well  suppUed,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  here,  besides  sor- 
ghum, the  large  wholesome  onions  of  Gando,  and  some  dod6wa, 
sour  milk  also  being  in  considerable  abundance ;  and  it  was  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  much  more  cheerful  all  the  inhabitants 
were  under  the  present  circumstances  than  they  had  been  the 
previous  year.  I  should  have  liked  very  much  to  have  paid  my 
compliments  to  my  friend  of  Zogfrma,  in  order  to  see  how  he  was 
going  on  after  being  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the  anxiety 
which  appeared  to  oppress  him  the  year  before ;  but,  fearing  the 
delay,  I  resolved  to  make  direct  from  here  to  Bimi-n-Kebbi. 

Monday,  August  14^.  We  had  heard  already  on  our  journey 
that  we  had  arrived  at  the  very  latest  time  in  order  to  cross,  with 
any  degree  of  safety,  the  swampy  fiddama  of  the  gulbi-n-S6koto, 
which  a  little  later  in  the  season  is  extremely  difficult  to  pass. 
At  all  events,  it  was  very  fortunate  that  no  rain  had  fallen  for  the 
last  few  days,  or  we  should  have  experienced  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  crossing  this  swampy  ground ;  even  as  it  was,  we  had  to 
traverse  three  sheets  of  water,  the  first  of  which  was  about  three 
feet  deep  and  of  considerable  breadth,  the  second  forming  the  real 
bed  of  the  river,  running  with  a  southwesterly  bend  toward  the 
Kwara,  although  not  so  wide  as  the  former,  and  the  third  forming 
a  stagnant  creek.  Having  passed  some  rice-fields,  we  at  length, 
after  a  march  of  little  more  than  three  miles,  emerged  from  the 
swampy  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  ascended  rising  ground  cover- 
ed with  the  fine  crops  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Diggi,  and 
soon  after  left  the  town  itself  on  our  right,  which,  from  our  for- 
mer journey,  had  remained  in  our  remembrance,  as  we  had  here 
been  met  by  the  chivalrous  sons  of  the  (Jovemor  of  Zogfrma. 
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Here  dukhn  and  durra  were  grown  promiscuously  in  the  same 
field,  afibrding  a  proof  that  this  ground  is  well  adapted  for  both 
kinds  of  cultivation.  ' 

Having  here  fallen  into  our  former  road,  I  hastened  on  in  ad- 
vance along  the  well-known  path  toward  Birni-n-Kebbi,  which, 
however,  now  exhibited  a  diflerent  character,  on  account  of  the 
whole  country  being  covered  with  tall  crops ;  and  turning  round 
the  walls  of  K61a,  we  reached  the  gate  of  Bimi-n-KebbL  The  as- 
pect of  this  town  had  likewise  undergone  an  entire  change,  but 
not  to  its  advantage ;  the  town,  which  of  itself  is  narrow,  being 
still  more  hemmed  in  bj-  the  crops.  For  the  moment,  the  place 
had  certainly  a  rather  desolate  appearance,  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  led  on  by  'Abd  el 
Kaderi,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  'Abd  el  Kaderi-ay,  a  young- 
er brother  of  Khalflu.  As  I  rode  up  to  the  house  of  the  magaji 
or  governor,  Mohammed  Lowel,  he  was  just  sitting  in  his  parlor 
with  a  few  of  his  people,  when  he,  or  rather  his  attendants,  having 
recognized  me  as  his  old  acquaintance  Abd  el  Kerim,  came  out 
to  salute  me  in  a  very  cheerful  manner.  However,  the  expedition 
being  expected  to  return  the  same  evening,  there  was  no  room  for 
us  inside  the  town,  and  we  were  obhged  to  seek  shelter  outside, 
descending  the  steep  and  rugged  slope  to  the  border  of  the  fid- 
dama,  where  we  obtained,  with  difficulty,  quarters  for  myself  in 
an  isolated  farm.  The  hut  was  extremely  small,  and  fall  of  ants ; 
but  the  door  was  provided  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  curtain,  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  deldb  palm,  which,  while  admitting  access,  en- 
tirely excluded  the  musquitoes,  which  infested  this  place  in  enor- 
mous quantities.  We  were  well  treated  by  the  owner  or  maigida 
of  the  farm,  in  conformance  with  the  orders  which  he  received 
from  the  magaji,  to  whom  I  sent  a  small  present,  reminding  him 
of  the  larger  gift  which  I  had  given  him  the  preceding  year.  His 
hospitality  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  the  market  was  very 
badly  supplied,  neither  millet  nor  rice  being  procurable;  sour 
milk  also  was  extremely  dear,  as,  on  account  of  the  crops,  and  the 
quantity  of  water  covering  the  valley,  the  cattle  had  been  all  sent 
off  to  a  great  distance,  into  the  neighborhood  of  Gando. 

Late  in  the  evening  the  expedition  returned,  bringing  about 
one  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  thirty  slaves  whom  they  had  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy ;  but,  although  the  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  return  to  Gando  himself,  I  did  not  like  to  wait  for 
him,  and  started  early  the  next  morning  along  our  old  path,  which 
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was  only  distinguisliecl  at  present  by  the  quantity  of  water  with 
which  it  was  covered,  especially  near  the  village  Hansawa,  where 
the  whole  shallow  bed  of  the  valley  formed  one  sheet  of  water 
three  feet  deep.  A  good  deal  of  cultivation  of  rice  was  at  present 
to  be  seen.  Thus  we  reached  Giilumbd,  where,  this  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  quantity  of  rain  that  had  Mien,  inundating  the 
ground  outside  close  up  to  the  wall,  I  took  up  my  quarters  inside 
the  town,  and  obtained  tolerably  good  lodgings,  the  court-yard  be- 
ing surrounded  by  a  most  exuberant  growth  of  vegetation  and  the 
finest  timber;  but  the  mayor  did  not  treat  us  quite  so  well  as  I 
expected,  although  I  made  him  a  present  of  a  black  shawl.  The 
market  here  also  being  badly  provided,  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  com  for  my  horse. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town,  with  its  ex- 
traordinary exuberance  of  vegetation,  when  the  rain  set  in,  so  that 
we  were  wet  both  from  above  and  below,  the  path  either  leading 
through  tall  crops  or  through  pools  of  stagnant  water.  The  path* 
farther  on,  according  to  the  information  which  we  collected  from 
people  whom  we  met  on  the  road,  being  entirely  inundated,  when 
we  reached  that  western  branch  of  the  fiiddama,  near  the  village 
of  Badda-badda,  we  followed  a  more  southerly  direction  to  the 
large  open  village  K6chi,  where  we  intended  passing  the  night 
But  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  obtained  lodgings, 
nor  did  we  experience  the  least  sign  of  hospitality ;  and  while  an 
immense  quantity  of  rain  fell  outside,  I  was  greatly  tormented  by 
the  number  of  musquitoes,  which  were  insufficiently  excluded  from 
my  hut  by  a  stiff  piece  of  leather  hung  before  the  door. 

Thursday^  August  17ih.  As  soon  as  the  weather  allowed  us  we 
left  this  inhospitable  village,  and  soon  afterward  entered  forest,  to 
which  succeeded  fine  crops  of  com.  Four  miles  beyond  K6chi 
we  had  to  cross  a  large  &ddama  fiill  of  water,  and  intersected  in 
the  middle  by  a  running  stream,  bordered  by  great  numbers  of 
water-lilies,  and  giving  us  altogether  a  fair  idea  of  the  difficulties 
attending  traveling  through  this  country  at  the  present  season  of 
the  year.  A  month  later  it  would  be  entirely  impassable  for  a 
European  traveler  encumbered  with  any  amount  of  luggage.  But 
the  road  was  tolerably  well  frequented,  and  we  were  met  by  a 
long  train  of  broad-shouldered,  square-built  Niipe  females,  each 
with  a  load  of  from  six  to  eight  enormous  calabashes  on  her  head, 
journeying  to  the  Friday  market  of  J^ga. 

This  is  the  important  place  which,  under  the  command  of  Abd 
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e'  Salam,  had  made  a  long  and  successful  resistance  against  the 
author  of  the  reformatory  movement  of  the  Fiilbe,  and  which,  on 
account  of  its  mercantile  importance,  had  attracted  attention  in 
Europe  a  good  many  years  ago ;  and  although  it  has  declined  at 
present  from  its  former  importance,  it  was  still  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  make  me  desirous  of  visiting  it;  but  the  great  quantity 
of  rain  which  fell  at  this  time,  by  rendering  the  communication 
very  difficult  for  loaded  camels,  prevented  me  from  executing  my 
design.  A  little  farther  on  I  met  with  one  of  those  incidents 
which,  although  simple  and  unimportant  in  their  character,  yet 
often  serve  to  cheer  the  solitary  traveler  in  foreign  countries  more 
than  the  most  brilliant  reception.  After  having  crossed  a  valley, 
we  were  ascending  the  last  rocky  passage  before  coming  to  Grando, 
when  we  met  here  a  troop  of  men,  and,  as  soon  as  one  of  them 
saw  me  in  the  distance,  he  broke  out  into  the  cheering  exclama- 
tion, "  Marhaba,  marhaba,  'Abd  el  Kerlm."  It  was  highly  grati- 
fying to  me,  when  returning  after  a  long  absence  to.  a  place  where 
I  had  resided  for  so  short  a  time,  to  be  recognized  inmi^diately 
and  saluted  in  so  hearty  a  manner,  although  my  stay  in  Grando 
was  connected  with  many  a  melancholy  reminiscence. 

Here,  on  the  top  of  the  rocky  eminence,  we  obtained  a  view  of 
the  valley  of  Gando,  and,  descending,  soon  reached  the  gate  of  the 
town,  and  straightway  rode  to  the  house  of  the  monkish  prince, 
where  we  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  number  of  people,  who  con- 
gratulated me  on  my  fortunate  return.  After  a  while  there  ap- 
peared also  my  tormentor.  El  Bakay,  which 'name  now  appear^ 
to  me  as  a  mere  satire,  associating  as  it  did  this  vilest  of  Arabs 
with  that  noble  man  who  had  showed  me  so  much  disinterested 
friendship.  But  when  he  again  commenced  his  old  tactics  I  im- 
mediately made  a  serious  protest,  declaring  at  once  that  the  only 
thing  which  it  was  in  my  power  to  give  him  this  time  was  a  black 
tobe  and  a  red  cap,  and  this  I  assured  him  he  should  not  get  until 
the  very  moment  when  I  was  about  to  leave  the  place.  The  dis- 
mal clay  house  where  I  had  been  lodged  during  my  former  stay 
in  the  place  had  since  fallen  in,  and  other  quarters  were  assigned 
to  me,  consisting  of  a  court-yard  and  two  huts. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXn. 

SECOND  STAY  IN  GANDO,  SO'KOTO,  AND  WURNO'. 

The  quarters  which  had  been  allotted  to  me  this  time  were  at 
least  a  little  more  airy  than  my  former  ones.  My  former  guide, 
Dah6me,  here  paid  me  a  visit  Upon  asking  him  whether  he  had 
faithfully  delivered  to  the  m'allem  'Abd  el  Kader,  in  S6koto,  the 
parcel  I  had  given  him  on  his  taking  leave  of  me  at  D6re,  he  put 
on  a  rather  sullen  look,  took  from  his  cap  a  small  leather  case, 
opened  it,  and,  drawing  forth  a  dirty  piece  of  paper,  to  my  utmost 
surprise  and  disappointment,  exclaimed,  "  Here  is  your  letter  I" 
I  then  learned  that,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  rains  through 
which  he  had  had  to  make  his  way,  and  the  many  rivers  and 
swamps  which  he  had  to  cross,  the  whole  envelope  of  the  letter, 
containing  the  lines  addressed  to  my  friend  in  S6koto,  had  been 
destroyed,  so  that  the  latter,  receiving  only  the  English  letter,  and 
not  knowing  what  to  do  with  this  hieroglyphic,  at  length  returned 
it  to  the  bearer,  who  had  since  used  it  as  a  charm.  Besides  this 
mishap,  which  had  delayed  this  letter  so  long,  instead  of  its  being 
forwarded  directly  to  Europe  in  order  to  inform  my  friends  of  my 
proceedings,  there  was  another  disagreeable  piece  of  information 
for  me  here,  viz.,  that  nearly  the  half  of  the  huts  composing  the 
town  had  been  consumed  during  my  absence  by  a  conflagration, 
and  that  all  my  books  which  I  had  left  behind  had  in  consequence 
been  destroyed. 

I  staid  four  days  in  Gando,  endeavoring  once  more,  in  vain,  to 
obtain  an  audience  from  the  prince,  and  to  persuade  my  compan- 
ions, the  t^lamfd,  to  give  up  their  hopes  of  a  handsome  present 
from  this  niggardly  man,  who  sent  me,  if  I  may  attribute  tie  pro- 
ceedings of  his  slaves  to  himself  in  return  for  all  the  presents  I 
had  made  him,  a  common  black  tobe  and  8000  shells,  although 
my  supplies  were  totally  exhausted,  and  the  two  camels  which  I 
still  possessed  were  more  or  less  worn  out,  so  that  I  stood  greatly 
in  need  of  generous  aid ;  but,  not  wanting  any  thing  besides  from 
the  governor,  I  was  thankftQ  that  I  had  passed  unmolested  through 
his  extensive  dominions  on  my  outward  as  well  as  on  my  home- 
journey,  and  even  protected,  as  far  as  his  feeble  power  was  able 
to  grant  protection. 
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The  town  was  no  better  off  now  than  it  had  been  a  year  before, 
the  expedition  against  Argiingo,  of  which  I  had  heard  on  the  road 
as  being  undertaken  by  *Aliyu,  having  turned  out  a  mere  sham, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  pagan  rebels  being  stronger  and  more 
daring  than  ever ;  and,  just  as  was  the  case  during  my  fonner 
residence,  there  was  an  expedition  on  a  small  scale  every  Tuesday 
and  Thursday,  made  by  the  old  people  and  the  women,  in  order 
to  collect  wood  with  some  degree  of  security.  On  tiie  whok 
there  was  nothing  of  interest  to  record,  except  the  remarkable 
quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  my  stay  and  which  was  said  to 
have  fallen  before  my  arrival,  confirming  the  impression  already 
previously  received  in  my  mind  that  Gando  was  one  of  those 
places  most  abundantly  supplied  with  the  watery  element ;  and  it 
was  highly  interesting  for  me  to  learn  from  the  people  on  this  oc- 
casion that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  reckon  upon  ninety-two  rainy 
days  annually.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  average  rain-fall  in  this 
place  is  certainly  not  less  than  sixty  inches,  but  it  is  probably 
more  than  eighty,  and  perhaps  even  one  hundred. 

Wednesday^  August  23d.  I  was  heartily  glad  when  I  left  this 
town,  where  I  had  experienced  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  although 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  that,  if  I  had  not  succeeded  in  some 
degree  in  securing  the  friendship  of  the  ruling  men  in  this  place, 
it  would  not  have  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  reached  even  the  banks 
of  the  Niger. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Khalflu  will  soon  be  succeeded  by  a  more 
energetic  prince,  who  will  restore  peace  and  security  to  the  ex- 
tensive dominions  of  which  Gando  is  the  capital.  Under  such 
circumstances,  this  town,  on  accoimt  of  its  mercantile  connections 
with  the  provinces  along  the  Niger,  could  hardly  fail  to  become  a 
place  of  the  greatest  interest. 

A  great  many  sweet  potatoes,  or  dankali,  were  cultivated  in  the 
district  through  which  I  passed,  although  the  aspect  -of  the  crops 
was  far  from  being  satisfactory.  The  monkey-bread  or  baobab 
trees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  now  in  the  full  exuberance  of 
their  foliage.  Leaving  our  former  route  a  little  to  the  north,  we 
took  the  southerly  road  to  the  town  of  D6go-n-daji,  which  was 
enlivened  by  passengers  proceeding  to  visit  the  market  held  at 
that  place,  which  proved  to  be  much  more  important  than  that 
of  Gando,  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  beads  constituting  the  chief  ar- 
ticles for  sale.  But,  just  at  the  moment  we  arrived,  a  thunder- 
storm broke  out,  which  dispersed  all  the  customers  in  the  market, 
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and  left  us  in  a  difficult  position  to  supply  our  wants.  The  town 
itself,  although  the  clay  wall  was  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  pre- 
sented an  interesting  aspect,  being  full  of  gonda,  or  Erica  Papaya^ 
and  date  trees,  which  were  just  loaded  ¥dth  firuit,  a  rather  rare 
sight  in  Negroland. 

Thursday^  August  24^.  When  we  left  the  town  of  D6go-n-d4ji 
we  crossed  the  market-place,  which  is  adorned  by  five  monkey- 
bread-trees,  but,  being  empty  at  the  time,  it  looked  somewhat  deso- 
late. • 

At  the  present  day,  at  the  outskirts  of  almost  all  the  larger 
towns  of  Negroland,  Fiilbe  femilies  are  established,  who  rear  cat- 
tle for  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  milk  for  the  daily  wants 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  these  people  gladly  provide  travelers  with 
that  most  desirable  article  when  they  are  well  paid  for  it;  but, 
having  degenerated  to  mere  tradesmen,  they,  of  course,  possess 
little  hospitable  feeling.  Leaving  then  the  town  of  Sala  at  about 
two  miles  distance  to  the  north,  and  passing  through  a  populous 
district,  rich  in  pastures  and  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  sorghum, 
and  exhibiting  near  the  town  of  Kusada  a  good  many  diim  and 
deldb  palms,  we  ascended  at  length  along  a  difficult  passage,  ren- 
dered almost  impassable  by  the  quantity  of  rain  which  had  fallen, 
imtil  we  reached  Shagari,  the  place  where  we  had  slept  on  our 
outward  journey,  and  where  a  market  was  just  being  held.  We 
were  fortimate  enough,  this  time,  to  obtain  tolerable  quarters,  and 
to  be  well  treated. 

The  whole  country  which  we  traversed  on  our  next  day's 
march  was  clothed  with  the  richest  vegetation,  the  crops  being 
almost  ripe,  but  cattle  and  horses  being  very  scanty.  Thus,  after 
a  good  march,  we  reached  the  town  of  Bodf  nga,  having  lost  anoth- 
er of  our  camels  on  the  road,  which,  in  crossing  one  of  the  swampy 
valleys  in  which  this  part  of  Negroland  abounds,  had  fallen  bade- 
ward  with  his  load,  and  died  on  the  spot  But  the  quantity  of 
water  that  we  had  to  sustain  fiom  above  and  below  was  not  only 
destructive  to  animals,  but  likewise  to  men,  and  I  myself  felt 
most  cheerless,  weak,  and  without  appetite,  bearing  already  with- 
in me  the  germs  of  dysentery,  which  soon  were  to  develop  them- 
selves, and  undermine  my  health  in  the  most  serious  way.  My 
companions  were  not  much  better  off,  and  of  the  messengers  of 
the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  none  but  Sfdi  A'hmed  was  able  to  keep  up 
with  us. 

A  large  and  well-fi:equented  market  was  held  before  the  west- 
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em  gate  of  the  town  of  Bodinga,  exhibiting  a  great  number  of 
homed  cattle  and  asses ;  but  the  more  desolate  appeared  the  ex- 
tensive and  at  present  useless  area  of  the  town  itself  which  wis 
now  covered  with  rank  grass,  or  laid,  out  in  kitchen  gardens,  while 
only  a  few  stra,ggling  cottages  were  to  be  seen.  Although  I  again 
preferred  taking  up  my  quarters  outside,  in  my  old  place,  I  en- 
tered the  town  expressly  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
governor,  and  was  here  most  hospitably  treated  by  my  friend 
who  manifested  the  greatest  delight  at  my  safe  return  to  his  prov- 
ince from  my  dangerous  journey  westward.  But  I  had  great  need 
of  the  assistance  of  a  powerful  friend,  as  my  camels  were  not  able 
to  carry  my  little  luggage  any  &rther;  and  the  good-tempered 
son  of  my  old  friend  Modibo  ^Ali  not  only  assisted  me  with  cam- 
els, but  also  himself  mounted  the  following  morning  on  a  stately 
charger,  and  escorted  me  several  miles  on  my  road  to  S6koto. 

I  reached  the  old  residence  of  the  A'hel  F6dfye  in  a  very  ex- 
hausted state,  having  been  delayed  on  the  road  by  falling  in,  in 
the  midst  of  a  swampy  faddama,  with  a  numerous  caravan  of  asses, 
which  entirely  obstructed  the  winding  watery  path.  But,  not- 
withstanding my  sickness,  I  took  extreme  delight  in  the  varied 
aspect  which  the  country  at  present  exhibited,  in  comparison  with 
the  almost  total  nakedness  which  it  had  displayed,  when  I  set  out 
from  Sokoto  sixteen  months  previously;  and  I  felt  extremely 
grateful  when  I  again  found  myself  in  this  town,  having  accom- 
plished more  than  I  ever  thought  I  should  be  able  to  do. 

The  whole  town,  suburbs,  wall,  cottages,  and  gardens,  were  now 
enveloped  in  one  dense  mass  of  vegetation,  through  which  it  was 
difficult  to  make  one's  way,  and  recognize  places  well  known  from 
former  visits.  Scarcely  had  I  been  quartered  in  a  comfortable 
hut,  when  my  friend  *Abd  el  E^er  Dan-Taffii  sent  his  compli- 
ments to  me,  and  shortly  after  made  his  appearance  himself  ex- 
pressing the  liveliest  satisfection  at  seeing  me  again,  and  sincere 
compassion  for  the  reduced  state  of  my  health.  Not  less  encour- 
aging was  the  reception  I  met  with  from  my  old  friend  M6dibo 
'All  When  I  made  him  a  small  present,  regretting  that  afl;er  the 
long  time  I  had  been  without  supplies  I  was  not  able  to  make  him 
a  better  one,  he  was  so  kind  as  to  express  his  astonishment  that  I 
had  any  thing  left  at  all.  He  also  begged  me  not  to  go  on  at 
once  to  Wum6,  but  to  stay  a  day  in  this  place,  and  to  write  to 
'Alfyu,  informing  him  of  my  safe  return,  and  how  much  I  stood 
in  need  of  his  aid.    I  made  use  of  this  opportunity  of  at  once  re- 
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questing  the  Emir  el  Miimenln  to  forward  me  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible  on  my  journey,  hinting,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should 
feel  very  gratefiil  to  him  if  he  would  assist  me  ¥dth  horses  and 
camels.  I  intimated  also  that,  as  I  myself,  on  account  of  the  re- 
duced state  of  my  health,  was  anxious  to  reach  home  by  the  most 
direct  road,  I  had  to  beg  permission  for  a  countryman  of  mine, 
who  had  just  come  to  B6mu,  meaning  Mr,  Vogel,  to  visit  the 
southeastern  provinces  of  his  kingdom.  The  following  evening 
a  messenger  arrived  from  the  Vizier  'Abdu,  son  of  Gedado,  in- 
forming me  that  we  were  to  start  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  that 
we  should  find  camels  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  river, 
as  I  had  already  learned,  was  very  much  swollen,  and  extremely 
difficult  to  cross. 

While  my  Mohammedan  and  black  friends  thus  behaved  to- 
ward me  in  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner,  the  way  in 
which  I  felt  myself  treated  by  my  friends  in  Europe  was  not  at  all 
encouraging,  and  little  adapted  to  raise  my  failing  spirits ;  for  it 
was  only  by  accident,  through  a  liberated  female  slave  from  Stam- 
biil,  who  called  upon  me  soon  after  my  arrival,  that  I  obtained  in- 
formation of  the  important  fact  that  five  Christians  had  arrived  in 
Kiikawa,  with  a  train  of  forty  camels.  While  I  endeavored  to 
identify  the  individuals,  of  whom  this  person  gave  me  some  ac- 
count, from  a  very  selfish  point  of  view,  with  the  particulars  con- 
tained in  Lord  Russell's  dispatch,  which  I  had  received  near  Tim- 
buktu, about  the  members  of  an  auxiliary  expedition  to  be  sent 
out  to  join  me,  I  was  greatly  astonished  that,  for  myself,  there  was 
not  a  single  line  from  those  gentlemen,  although  I  felt  still  author- 
ized to  consider  myself  the  director  of  the  African  Expedition ; 
and  I  could  only  conclude  from  all  this  that  something  was  wrong. 
I  had  not  yet  any  direcit  intimation  of  the  rumor  which  was  spread 
abroad  with  regard  to  my  death ;  and,  taking  every  thing  into 
consideration,  it  was  certainly  a  want  of  circumspection  in  Mr. 
Vogel,  notwithstanding  the  rumors  which  were  current  in  B6mu, 
not  to  endeavor  to  place  himself  in  conmiunication  with  me  in  the 
event  of  my  being  still  alive. 

Tuesday^  August  29(h.  Having  arranged  my  luggage  at  an  early 
hour,  and  waited  some  time  for  my  people  to  get  ready,  I  set  out. 
Winding  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  S6koto  is  situated, 
and  which  was  now  covered  with  crops,  we  reached  the  border  of 
the  stream,  which,  from  having  been  an  insignificant  brook  at  the 
time  of  my  first  arrival  in  the  place,  was  now  changed  into  a  pow- 
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erful  torrent,  about  200  yards  broad,  and  rushing  along  with  the 
most  impetuous  violence,  undermining  the  banks,  and  leaving  in 
its  course  small  patches  of  grassy  islands,  which  made  the  passage 
extremely  difficult.  The  view  opposite  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
scenery.  Having  at  length  crossed  this  stream  in  firail  barks, 
dragging  our  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  alongside  of  them,  we 
had  to  wait  a  good  while  on  the  opposite  shore  till  the  camels 
sent  from  Sokoto  came  to  meet  us,  when  we  proceeded  about 
eight  miles,  and,  having  been  caught  in  a  heavy  shower,  took  up 
our  quarters  in  A'chi-da-lafia,  a  large  straggling  ferming  village. 
Here  I  felt  extremely  weak  and  exhausted,  my  case  aaBnTning 
more  distinctly  the  character  of  dysentery. 

Wednesday  J  August  SOth,  After  an  agreeable  march  of  about  six 
miles,  it  being  a  fine  clear  day,  we  reached  Wum6,  the  residenoe 
of 'Allyu.  Here  we  were  lodged  in  our  old  quarters,  where,  how- 
ever, the  frail  building  of  the  hut  had  disappeared,  and  nothing 
remained  but  the  clay  house.  I  was  received  by  the  court  of  the 
Emfr  el  Mumenin  also  with  great  kindness,  and,  curious  as  it  may 
appear  to  Europeans,  my  hostile  relation  with  the  Fiilbe  of  Ham- 
da- AUahi  seemed  only  to  have  increased  my  esteem  in  the  eyes 
of  these  people.  Aliyu  had  even  heard  of  the  ungenerous  con- 
duct of  the  Sheikh  cl  Bakay's  j^oung^r  brother  toward  me ;  and 
while  he  greatly  praised  the  stmightforward  behavior  of  the  for- 
mer, he  did  not  fail  to  reproach  Sidi  A'lawdte  with  meanness. 
He  treated  me  very  hospitably,  although  I  was  not  able  to  enjoy 
greatly  the  more  luxurious  kind  of  food  which  was  here  oflFer^ 
to  me,  for  luxurious  it  seemed  after  my  poor  diet  in  the  famished 
and  distracted  region  near  the  Niger.  It  was  only  by  the  strict- 
est diet,  especially  by  keeping  to  sour  milk,  together  with  repose, 
that  I  succeeded,  afl^r  a  great  deal  of  suffering,  in  keeping  \mder 
the  disease.  However,  my  recovery  in  the  beginning  was  only 
temporary,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  following  month  dysentery 
broke  out  with  considerable  violence,  and  caused  me  a  total  loss 
of  strength ;  but,  aft^er  a  severe  crisis,  it  was  overcome  by  the  use 
of  Dover's  powders,  although  even  then  a  simple  diet  was  the 
most  effectual  remedy,  ray  food  consisting  of  nothing  but  pound- 
ed rice,  mixed  with  curdled  milk,  and  the  seeds  of  the  Mimosa  Ni- 
loiica.  At  length,  on  the  22d  of  September,  I  was  again  enabled 
to  move  about  a  little  on  horseback,  and  from  that  day  forward 
my  health  continued  to  improve. 

Finding  that  my  segifa  excluded  every  draught  of  air,  I  built 
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myself  a  shed  of  matting  in  front  of  the  door  of  the  clay  house, 
where  I  spent  my  time  pleasantly  enough,  until  the  great  humidi- 
ty of  the  ground,  in  consequence  of  the  rains  that  began  to  fall, 
drove  me  back  into  my  hall.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  valley  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  rocky  border  was  now  imder  water  to  a  con- 
siderable depth,  and  covered  with  water-lilies.  Scarcely  a  small 
foot-path  remained.  A  great  deal  of  rice  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
low  ground,  while  the  cultivation  on  the  higher  ground  consisted 
entirely  of  sorghum.  But  the  richness  of  the  country  around  was 
scarcely  of  any  avail,  for  greater  insecurity  prevailed  than  on  my 
former  visit,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  capital. 
A  small  host  of  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  carrying  into  slavery, 
from  a  distance  of  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  capital,  a  consider- 
able number  of  people  and  cattle.*  Another  predatory  expedition 
of  the  Biigaje  from  Alakkos,  a  few  days  later,  drove  away  two 
herds  of  cattle  from  the  very  village  of  Giyawa ;  and  on  the  2d 
of  October,  a  small  foray  of  Tagdma  plundered  the  village  of 
Salame,  together  with  a  neighboring  hamlet,  carrying  away  a 
good  number  of  people. 

A  great  dearth  of  provisions  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to 
meat,  but  even  com,  which  was  the  more  surprising  to  us,  as  we 
had  been  accustomed  in  Timbiiktu  to  very  low  prices,  although 
provisions  are  there  brought  from  so  great  a  distance.  We  were 
able  in  that  town  to  buy  a  sheep  for  500  or  600  kurdf,  but  we 
could  here  find  none  under  8000,  the  best  fetching  as  much  as 
5000 ;  and  as  for  com,  the  simfye,  which  we  bought  in  Timbuktu 
for  3000  to  4000,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  buy  here  with 
10,000,  if  such  large  quantities  had  been  brought  into  the  market 
at  all.  It  was,  besides,  extremely  diflficult  for  me  to  find  shells. 
I  was  thus  obliged  to  sell  five  dollars  for  11,000  shells,  while  in 
Timbuktu  they  would  have  fetched  15,000.  I  also  sold  the  corals 
which  I  had  left  at  a  low  price,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  keep  up 
my  establishment.  Cotton  strips,  which  are  liked  better  in  the 
country  places,  were  still  dearer  in  proportion  than  shells. 

The  horse  which  I  rode  myself  being  incapable  of  any  farther 

*  This  expedition  was  led  by  the  Ban-ghaladfma-GiSber,  and  fell  upon  the  bor- 
der district  of  Jjfjn,  situated  in  the  rocky  district  between  Giyawa  and  Wumo,  and 
comprising  many  small  hamlets,  or  gidaje,  as  the  Gfda-n-R£ya,  G£da-n>Alis6wa, 
Gfda-n-Gorgdbe,  Gfda-n-EoIa-Dall^i,  Gida-n-Maidanga,  Glda-n-Taktlbn,  Gida- 
n-Ruggtin-daji,  RUmde-n-ghalad£ma,  and  AlkiQi-Asben.  A  brother  of  his  ran- 
sacked Wdno,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  valley  from  Sall^me. 

Vol.  m.— N  n 
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exertion,  and  my  camels  having  either  died  or  become  totally  ex- 
hausted, I  was  thus  thrown,  much  against  my  inclination,  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  prince ;  and,  in  order  to  stimulate  his  good- 
will, besides  the  present  which  I  offered  to  him  at  my  first  inter- 
view, I  gave  him,  in  a  second  audience,  ten  dollars,  silver  being 
always  an  article  much  esteemed  by  these  people.  I  had  made  it 
a  point  of  reserving  the  last  bemiis  I  possessed  for  the  Governor 
of  Kan6,  who,  in  the  present  state  of  anarchy  into  which  Bomu 
seemed  to  be  plunged,  might  be  a  person  of  great  importance  to 
me.  But,  nevertheless,  I  could  not  induce  this  not  very  high- 
spirited  and  noble-minded  prince  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  a  hand- 
some horse,  and  he  gave  me  an  animal  which,  although  it  did  not 
prove  to  be  a  bad  traveling  horse,  was  of  small  size,  had  sl  very 
bad  walk,  was  not  able  to  gallop  at  all,  and,  altogether,  was  more 
like  an  ass  than  a  horse.  Besides  a  horse,  ^Alfyu  was  kind  enough 
to  send  me  a  large  loaf  of  English  sugar,  a  rather  imcommon  ar- 
ticle in  this  country.  I  felt  very  grateful  for  this  present,  as  I 
was  entirely  destitute  of  sugar. 

I  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  my  companions,  who  did  not 
like  to  leave  this  place  so  soon  as  it  was  my  intention  to  do.  This 
extended  not  only  to  the  messengers  of  the  sheikh,  all  of  whom 
suffered  a  great  deal  from  illness,  but  stUl  more  to  my  head  man, 
'All  el  A'geren,  whom  I  would  have  sent  away  long  before  if  I 
had  been  able  to  pay  him  off;  for  this  man,  who  found  it  very 
convenient  to  trade  at  my  expense,  while  he  had  nothing  to  do 
except  to  receive  a  good  salary,  entered  into  all  sorts  of  intrigues 
to  keep  me  in  this  place,  just  as  he  had  done  in  Timbuktu. 

Notwithstanding  the  reiterated  delays,  I  succeeded  in  fixing  my 
departure  for  the  7th  of  October,  and  as  I  afterward  convinced 
myself  from  my  own  experience,  the  state  of  the  roads  which  we 
had  to  cross  would  scarcely  have  allowed  us  to  commence  our 
journey  before  that  time ;  but  the  rainy  season  was  now  almost 
over;  and  while  the  noxious  insect,  called  tumiinragaye,  which 
toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  infests  the  whole  ground,  in- 
creased in  numbers,  the  quantity  of  rain  decreased.  Being  now 
rather  better  and  feeling  stronger,  I  began  again  to  move  about  a 
httle  on  horseback,  although  the  swampy  character  of  the  valley 
which  surrounds  'Wum6  on  almost  every  side,  together  with  the 
rocky  character  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  district,  prevented 
me  from  making  long  excursions. 

During  this  my  second  stay  in  the  capital  of  this  extensive  em- 
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pire,  I  had  again  full  opportunity  of  observing  the  extreme  weak- 
ness and  want  of  energy  which  prevails  in  its  very  centre,  al- 
though I  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  feeling  of  justice  which 
animates  the  ruler  himself,  notwithstanding  his  want  of  spirit. 
In  proof  of  this,  I  may  relate  that,  being  informed  one  day  that 
five  young  sons  of  his  had  committed  hits  of  injustice  in  the  mar- 
ket, he  became  greatly  enraged,  and  immediately  sent  his  two 
chief  courtiers,  *Abdu  and  the  ghaladima,  with  positive  orders  to 
seize  and  imprison  the  offenders ;  and  when  the  young  outlaws 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  hiding  themselves  for  a  day  or  two,  he 
had  the  chief  slave,  who  had  been  with  them,  executed.  But  the 
cowardice  of  his  people,  and  their  oppression  of  the  weak  and  un- 
protected, became  folly  apparent.  A  most  disgraceful  affair  hap- 
pened at  this  time.  A  caravan  of  inoffensive  traders  who  had 
encamped  in  Gawasii  were  surprised  by  them,  and,  after  consider- 
able havoc  had  been  made  among  them,  were  deprived  of  almost 
all  their  property.  These  people  had  been  reported  to  be  hostile 
pagans,  or  A'zena,  from  the  district  of  Saje,  in  G6ber,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  protection  of  the  K^l-ger63  and  the  Awelimmiden- 
wudn-BodhaJ,  and  were  represented  as  having  been  trading  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Tl^ta,  which  was  hostile  to  the  F^ani ;  but 
after  this  cruel  act  of  injustice  had  been  committed,  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  were  peaceable  traders  on  their  way  to  Kano, 
and  that  among  them  there  were  even  several  inhabitants  of 
Wumo. 

But  it  almost  seemed  as  if  the  prospects  of  this  part  of  Negro- 
land  were  to  darken  more  and  more,  for  the  rumors  which  I  had 
heard  on  the  Niger  of  the  ancient  feud  between  the  Kfl-owl  and 
Kel-gerds  having  again  broken  out  in  a  sanguinary  struggle  were 
entirely  confirmed  here.  The  K^-owl  had  undertaken  this  year 
an  expedition  on  a  large  scale,  consisting  of  five  thousand  men 
mounted  on  horses  and  camels,  and,  according  to  report,  with  as 
many  as  1000  muskets,  against  the  K^-ger&  and  the  Awelimmi- 
den,  and  had  penetrated  almost  as  far  as  Saje,  which  place  they 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  K^-ger&  having  taken  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Goberawa  against  the  empire  of  S6koto,  the  relation 
of  the  K6l-owi  with  the  latter  had  assumed  a  much  more  friendly 
character,  and  our  old  friend  A'nnur  had  paid  a  visit  to  the  town 
of  Katsena.  My  friend  'Abd  el  Kader,  the  Sultan  of  A'gades, 
who,  as  I  have  mentioned  in  my  outward  journey,  had  been  de- 
posed, and  had  been  succeeded  by  Hamed  e'  Kufay,  had  now 
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turned  merchant  on  a  grand  scale,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time 
to  attach  the  Fiilbe  to  his  cause.  His  usual  residence  was  now  in 
Katsena,  but  he  had  paid  a  visit  the  previous  year,  in  company 
*  with  the  governor  of  that  place,  to  the  Emir  el  Mumenin,  taJdng 
him,  besides  a  quantity  of  bemuses  and  other  valuable  articles,  a 
present  of  thirteen  horses  of  Tawarek  breed,  and  receiving  from 
the  latter,  besides  a  number  of  tobcs,  3,000,000  shells  and  2&) 
slaves.  Having  remained  about  two  months  in  Wum6,  and  hav- 
ing been  treated  altogether  in  the  most  distinguished  manner,  tho 
Ex-king  of  A'gades  had  been  forwarded  with  a  numerous  escort; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  weakness  of  this  empire,  if 
viewed  from  a  European  point  of  view,  it  even  now  is  not  quite 
destitute  of  means.  During  my  stay  the  messengers  arrived  from 
Zarfya  with  a  bi-monthly  tribute  of  300,000  shells,  85  slaves,  and 
100  tobes. 

Having  at  length  overcome  the  laziness  of  my  companions,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  my  departure  finally  arranged  for  the  5th 
of  October.  The  ghaladima,  in  whose  company  on  my  outward 
journey  I  had  come  from  Katsena,  was  again  to  be  my  fellow- 
traveler  on  my  return  eastward.  I  therefore  completed  my  prep- 
arations, and  on  the  4th  of  October  I  had  my  filial  leave-taking, 
or,  as  the  Hausa  people  say,  the  babankwana,  when  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  excusing  myself  to  'Alfyu  for  having  been  this  year 
a  little  troublesome,  after  the  fashion  of  those  Arab  slierife  who 
used  to  visit  him,  stating  at  the  same  time  that  if  my  means  had 
not  been  almost  exhausted,  I  should  have  preferred  buying  a 
horse  for  myself.  Haviilg  made  this  prelude,  I  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  him  the  dangerous  state  of  the  road,  when  he  made  use 
of  the  expression  comimon  in  Hausa,  "  Alia  shibiideta !"  ("  Grod 
may  open  it!") ;  but  I  protested  against  such  an  excess  of  reliance 
upon  the  Divine  intervention,  and  exhorted  him  to  employ  his 
own  strength  and  power  for  such  Or  purpose,  for  without  security 
of  roads  I  assured  him  there  could  be  no  intercourse  or  traffic.  He 
either  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  very  desirous  that  the  English  should 
open  trading  relations  with  him ;  and  I  even  touched  on  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  in  order  to  fecilitate  such  an  intercourse,  it  would 
be  best  to  blow  up  certain  rocks  which  most  obstructed  the  navi- 
gation between  Yauri  and  Busa,  but  of  such  an  undertaking  I  con- 
vinced myself  that  it  was  better  not  to  say  too  much  at  once,  as 
that  ought  to  be  an  aflTair  of  time. 

Altogether, '  Alfyu  had  entered  into  the  most  cheerful  con  versa- 
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tion  with  me  on  all  occasions,  and  had  questioned  me  upon  every 
subject  without  reserve.  He  also  furnished  me  with  four  letters 
of  reconmiendation,  one  to  the  Governor  of  Kan6,  one  to  that  of 
Bauchi,  one  to  that  of  A'damjiwa,  and  one  in  a  more  general 
sense,  addressed  to  all  the  governors  of  the  diflferent  provinces  in 
his  empire.  Thus  I  took  leave  of  him  and  his  court,  probably 
never  to  see  that  region  again,  and  lamenting  that  this  extensive 
empire,  which  is  so  advantageously  situated  for  a  steady^  inter- 
course with  Europeans,  was  not  in  the  hands  of  an  energetic 
chieftain,  who  would  be  able  to  give  stability  to  conquest,  and  to 
organize  the  government  of  these  provinces,  so  richly  endowed  by 
nature,  with  a  strong  hand. 

Thursday^  October  bth.  It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  I  took  my  final  leave  of  Wurn6.  I  had  twice  resided 
in  this  capital  for  some  length  of  time,  experiencing,  on  the  whole, 
much  kindness.  On  my  outward  journey  I  had  been  furnished 
on  my  dangerous  undertaking  with  a  strong  and  powerful  recom- 
mendation ;  and  on  my  return,  although  I  had  come  into  hostile 
contact  with  another  section  of  the  same  tribe  to  which  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  belong,  I  had  been  again  received  without 
the  least  suspicion,  had  been  treated  with  great  regard,  notwith- 
standing the  exhausted  state  of  my  finances,  and  allowed  to  pur- 
sue my  home-journey  as  soon  as  the  season  reopened  the  commu- 
nication with  the  neighboring  province. 

Following  now  quite  a  different  and  more  southerly  road  from 
that  whicli  we  had  pursued  on  our  outward  journey,  we  encamp- 
ed this  day  in  Dan-Shdura,*  a  walled  town,  strengthened  by  three 
moats,  tolerably  well  inhabited,  and  adorned  with  fine  groups  of 
trees,  among  which  some  large  gonda-trees,  or  Erica  Papaya^  were 
distinguished.  The  town  belongs  to  the  district  of  Raba,  which 
forms  the  title  of  its  governor,  who  is  called  Serkf-n-Rdba.  He 
was  a  decent  sort  of  man,  and  treated  us  hospitably,  a  dish  of  fish 
proving  a  great  luxury  to  me  in  this  inland  region,  and  bearing 
testimony  to  the  considerable  size  of  a  large  pond  which  borders 
the  town  on  the-  east  side,  being  apparently  in  connection  with 

*  I  here  give  a  list  of  the  towns  and  villages  lying  along  this  river  on  the  side  of 
Dan-Shaara:  Dog^wa,  TungiCmmaza,  Tansum^wa,  Tdfa,  Glda-n-dan-Dam^fva, 
G£da-n-Laudam,  Bas^nsan,  Glda-n-Som^a,  G.  M^gaji,  Gelgil,  G.  Ataf£ni,  Jan 
Tambag(^e,  Bimi-n>Dangdda,  Gaj&^  Dordwa-n-bimi,  Daknr^wa,  Enndus,  Btoi. 
Between  the  town  of  R^ba,  from  whence  this  river  has  received  the  name  Gulbi-n- 
Raba,  and  Sdkoto,  there  are  the  places  Knrfi,  Tordnka,  K^wasa,  Dnrbel,  Diingnji, 
Tanga-difwatsu,  Eabinga  (Ungwa  Ibrahfma),  Gari-n-serki-n-A'zcna. 
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the  gulbi-n-Rdba  or  Bugga.  The  evening  was  clear,  and  I  en- 
joyed for  a  long  time  the  scenery  of  the  place  in  the  fine  moon- 
light, but  the  governor  would  not  honor  me  with  his  company, 
being  greatly  afraid  of  the  bad  influence  of  the  moon,  the  effect 
of  which  he  thought  far  more  injurious  than  that  Of  the  sun. 

Friday^  October  60i.  After  a  night  greatly  disturbed  first  by  mus- 
quitoes,  and  then  by  a  heavy  gale,  we  pursued  our  journey,  enter- 
ing a  fine  open  country,  which  was  intersected  farther  on  by  a 
broad  faddama,  and  beyond  that  presented  several  ponds  half  dried 
up ;  but,  after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles,  we  had  a  larger  valley 
full  of  water  on  our  right,  and  three  miles  farther  on  had  to  cross 
it  at  a  spot  where  the  sheet  of  water  was  at  present  narrowed  to 
about  100  yards  in  width  and  3  feet  in  depth,  and,  notwithstanding 
a  considerable  current,  afforded  an  easier  passage  than  the  other 
part  of  the  rainy  season  bed,  which  at  present  exhibited  swampy 
ground,  partly  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  but  was  very  difficult 
to  cross,  and  a  few  days  previously  had  been  totally  impracticable 
for  horses  or  camels. 

Four  miles  and  a  half  beyond  this  river,  through  a  country 
adorned  with  fine  trees,  but  without  any  traces  of  cultivation,  we 
reached  a  large  river  about  250  yards  broad,  and  more  than  5  feet 
deep,  running  here  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  and  no  doubt  iden- 
tical with  the  river  which  we  had  lately  crossed.  How  it  is  that  the 
river  here  contains  so  much  more  water  than  it  does  lower  down 
I  can  not  state  with  certainty,  but  my  opinion  is  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  is  withdrawn  toward  the  north,  where  the  forest  seems 
gradually  to  slope  down  toward  the  desert  region  of  the  centre  of 
Gundumi,  where,  in  a  sort  of  mould  or  hollow,  a  large  lake-like 
pond  is  formed.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  asking  information  on  this  subject  from  one  of  the 
followers  of  the  ghaladima,  who,  instead  of  crossing  the  first  sheet 
of  water,  kept  along  its  northern  bank,  and  thus,  with  a  longer 
circuit,  but  without  the  necessity  of  embarking  in  a  boat,  reached 
the  town  of  Gandi.  Having  then  crossed  another  small  faddama, 
in  a  wide  open  country,  where  sorghum  and  cotton  were  cultivat- 
ed together  in  the  same  fields,  we  reached  the  town  of  Gandi.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  wall  (in  a  state  of  decay)  and  by  two  moats, 
and  is  of  considerable  size,  but  half  deserted. 

We  traversed  with  some  difficulty  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
which  was  adorned  on  the  outside  with  three  very  tall  bombax 
or  silk-cotton  trees,  and  was  almost  entirely  obstructed  by  a  wooden 
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gate,  and  then  made  our  way  through  the  desolate  area  of  the 
town,  overgrown  with  tall  herbage,  dtim  palms,  and  k6ma,  until 
we  reached  the  house  of  the  magaji,  who  is  one  of  the  five  rulers 
of  this  vast  and  desolate  place.  But  we  had  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble in  procuring  quarters  in  an  empty  court-yard,  where  we  were 
glad  to  obtain  some  rest,  as,  owing  to  my  long  illneRS,  and  my  en- 
tire want  of  any  strengthening  food,  I  felt  extremely  exhausted 
by  our  day's  march.  I  had,  moreover,  the  dissatisfaction  to  find 
that  one  of  my  people,  a  liberated  slave  firom  Ndpe,  had  remained 
behind  and  could  not  be  found.  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  able  to 
stir  much  about  to  inquire  after  him,  for  I  wanted  rest  the  more, 
as  we  had  a  long  day's  march  before  us,*  and  had  to  rise  at  a 
very  early  hour. 

It  was  three  o'clock  the  following  morning  when  we  all  assem- 
bled round  the  court-yard  of  the  ghaladfma,  but,  on  account  of  the 
guide  who  had  promised  to  conduct  us  through  the  wilderness 
not  daring  to  trust  himself  with  these  people  without  receiving 
his  reward  beforehand,  we  did  not  get  off  till  half  past  five  o'clock, 
after  we  were  quite  tired  out  and  ill  prepared  for  a  long  march. 
The  forest  was  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  in  the  beginning 
exhibited  some  large  ponds.  The  dor6wa  formed  the  principal 
tree,  only  now  and  then  a  dtim  palm  giving  some  variety  to  the 
vegetation.  Through  this  dense  forest  we  marched  at  such  a  rate 
that  it  rather  resembled  a  flight  than  any  thing  else,  rendering  it 
impossible  for  me  to  lay  down  this  road  with  the  same  d^ree  of 
accuracy  to  which  I  had  adhered  with  the  greatest  perseverance 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  my  long  wanderings.  At  length, 
after  a  march  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  we  reached  the  begin- 
ning of  the  large  pond  Subdbu,  which,  however,  at  present  was 
almost  dried  up,  presenting  nothing  but  small  pools  of  water ;  but 
I  was  sadly  disappointed  in  my  hopes  of  obtaining  here  some  rest, 
the  locality  being  regarded  as  too  insecure  to  make  a  long  halt, 
although,  on  account  of  this  sheet  of  water,  we  had  evidently  given 
to  our  course  a  direction  greatly  diverging  &om  that  of  our  main, 
route,  which  was  to  the  northeast  I  felt  so  much  exhausted  that 
I  was  obliged  shortly  after  to  remain  secretly  behind,  protected 
only  by  my  faithftil  servant  El  Gbtr6ni,  when  I  lay  down  fiat  on 
the  ground  for  a  few  moments,  and  ihen,  refreshed  a  little,  hastily 

*  Close  to  Gandi  It  the  small  bill  Dan-Fiwa,  where  the  ancient  town  was  sitn- 
ated,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  ten  milea  is  the  well-known  town  of  Bakiira,  after 
which  the  river  is  called  Qnlbirn^Bakanu 
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followed  the  troop.  Thus  we  proceeded  onward,  and  the  day 
passed  by  without  there  appearing  any  vestige  of  a  town.  After 
many  disappointments,  dragging  myself  along  in  the  most  des- 
perate state  of  exhaustion,  about  an  hour  after  midnight  we  at 
length  reached  cultivated  fields,  and  encamped  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  of  Danfawa  or  Dan-Fawa,  on  an  open  piece  of 
groimd.  Not  being  able  to  wait  till  the  tent  was  pitched,  I  fell 
fast  asleep  as  soon  as  I  dismounted.  A  very  heavy  dew  fell  dur- 
ing the  night. 

Sunday^  Octjoher  8th.  Having  obtained  some  water  and  a  couple 
of  fowls  from  some  farming  people  in  our  neighborhood,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  our  camels  (which,  on  account  of  the  exhausted 
condition  of  my  people,  had  wandered  away),  and  set  out  a  litde 
afler  noon,  passing  close  by  the  town,  where  a  tolerable  market 
was  held,  and  where  I  provided  myself  with  com  for  the  next 
few  days.  The  town  of  Dan-Fawa  is  tolerably  populous,  and 
there  are  even  a  good  many  huts  outside  the  walls;  but  I  was  as- 
tonished at  observing  the  filthy  condition  of  the  pond  from  which 
the  inhabitants  procure  their  supply  of  water.  It  could  not  fail 
to  confirm  my  former  conjecture  that  most  of  the  diseases  of  the 
inhabitants,  especially  the  Guinea- worm,  are  due  to  this  dirt  and 
filth  which  they  swallow  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  sort 
of  water. 

Having  lost  some  time  in  the  market,  I  overtook  my  people  as 
they  were  winding  along  the  steep  bank  of  a  considerable  river, 
which,  taking  a  northerly  course,  and  evidently  identical  with 
the  water-course  at  Katiiru,  joins  the  great  valley  of  Gober  a  few 
miles  to  the  northwest  of  Sansannc  ^Aisa.  At  the  place  where  we 
crossed  it  was  about  200  yards  broad,  but  very  shallow  at  the 
time,  being  only  a  foot  deep  and  full  of  sand-banks ;  but  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  it  contained  a  very  great  quan- 
tity of  fish,  numbers  of  people  being  employed  in  catching  them 
by  the  beating  of  drums.  Although  the  bank  was  so  steep,  there 
were  evident  signs  that  a  short  time  before  it  had  been  covered 
by  the  water,  and  part  of  the  crops,  even  beyond  its  border,  had 
been  damaged  by  the  inundation. 

The  country  appeared  to  be  well  inhabited.  A  little  farther  on 
we  passed  on  our  left  a  populous  walled  town  called  D61e,  and  an 
apparently  larger  place  became  visible  on  the  other  side,  the  pas- 
ture-grounds being  covered  with  extremely  fine  cattle.  Afler  we 
had  crossed  the  river  I  found  that  the  highest  stalks  of  Indian 
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com,  wliich  was  fast  ripening,  measured  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  feet.  Besides  sorghum,  sweet  potatoes,  or  dankali,  were 
also  cultivated  here  to  a  great  extent.  Having  then  crossed  a 
stony  tract,  we  again  reached  the  town  of  Moriki,  where  the  river 
approaches  to  within  a  few  himdred  yards.*  On  the  high  ground 
close  to  the  border  of  the  town  a  market-place  spreads  out  Hav- 
ing observed  the  narrowness  of  the  lanes,  I  preferred  encamping 
a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  town,  near  a  hamlet  surround- 
ed by  a  thick  fence,  and  inhabited  by  Fulbe  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Jakabawa  and  Kukoda.wa.  The  neighborhood  of  Moriki  was  said 
to  be  infested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Tldta,  who  were 
reported  to  make  nightly  forays,  carrying  away  horses  and  cattle ; 
but,  notwithstanding  this  information,  we  had  an  imdisturbed 
night's  rest,  although  I  thought  it  prudent  to  fire  several  shots. 

Monday^  October  9th.  Having  dried  our  tent  a  little  from  the  ex- 
tremely heavy  dew  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  we  set 
out  to  join  our  companions.  Traversing  the  same  rocky  district 
through  which  we  had  passed  on  our  outward  journey,  we  reached 
again  the  well-known  place  of  Duchi,  and  entering  with  difficulty 
the  obstructed  lanes  of  the  village,  where  we  lost  another  of  our 
camels,  pitched  our  tent  on  a  small  open  square  opposite  the 
house  where  the  ghaladfma  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  Some 
tamarind-trees  on  the  slope  of  a  rocky  eminence,  which  rose  close 
behind  our  resting-place,  afforded  us  a  tolerable  shelter  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day. 

TuesdoT/^  October  10th,  Our  day's  march  carried  us  as  far  as 
Biinka,  with  the  loss  of  another  of  our  camels,  and  we  encamped 
this  time  inside  the  town,  in  a  tolerably  spacious  court-yard,  the 
surrounding  fields  being  now  covered  with  tall  crops,  and  not  af- 
fording sufficient  ground  for  encamping.  Altogether  the  country 
presented  a  very  different  aspect  firom  what  it  had  done  on  our 
outward  journey,  and  the  water-course  near  Z^rmi,  with  its  steep 
banks,  offered  a  difficult  passage,  although  the  water  was  not  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  My  camels  being  either  knocked  up 
or  having  entirely  succumbed,  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  procure  a 
good  ox  of  burden,  the  principal  reason  of  my  difficulty  being 
that  I  was  not  provided  with  shells,  and,  in  consequence,  I  had 
some  trouble  the  next  day  in  reaching  the  town  of  Kanunand, 

♦  The  water-course  is  here  Btill  of  considerable  size,  and  comes  a  good  many 
miles  from  the  southeast,  from  a  place  caUed  Gozaki,  skirting  the  towns  of  Eadri- 
n-Namoila  and  Goga. 
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where  the  ghaladima  took  up  his  quarters.  Already  on  the  road 
I  had  observed  a  good  deal  of  indigo  and  cotton  cultivated  be- 
tween the  sorghum.  Even  here,  close  to  the  town,  we  found  the 
grounds  divided  between  the  cultivation  of  rice  and  indigo,  and  I 
soon  learned  that  the  whole  industry  of  the  inhabitants  consisted 
in  weaving  and  dyeing.  They  have  very  little  millet  of  any  kind^ 
so  that  their  food  is  chiefly  limited  to  ground-nuts  or  kolche 
They  have  no  cattle,  but  their  cotton  is  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  strength,  and  the  shirts  which  they  dye  here  are  distinguished 
for  the  peculiar  lustre  which  they  know  how  to  give  to  them. 
Although  the  inhabitants  have  only  about  twenty  horses,  they 
are  able,  according  to  their  own  statement,  to  bring  into  the  field 
not  less  than  5000  archers.  However  exaggerated  this  statement 
may  be,  they  had  not  found  it  very  difficult,  the  preceding  year, 
to  drive  back  the  expedition  of  the  Goberawa ;  for  they  keep  their 
wall  in  excellent  repair,  and  even  at  present  only  one  gate  was 
passable  at  all  for  laden  animals,  the  others  being  only  accessible 
by  a  kadarku  or  narrow  drawbridge.  The  whole  interior  of  the 
town  presented  an  interesting  aspect,  tall  diim  palms  shooting  up 
between  the  several  granite  mounds  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,*  while  the  court-yards  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  indus- 
try, the  people  being  busy  with  their  labors  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. The  proprietor  of  the  court-yard  where  I  had  taken  up  my 
quarters  treated  me  with  the  favorite  drink  of  f ara  soon  after  my 
arrival,  and  with  tiiwo  in  the  evening.  I  was  also  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  some  milk  from  the  villagers  outside. 

Thursday^  October  12iJi.  It  was  rather  late  when  we  left  this  place 
for  another  long  forced  march,  a  dense  fog  enveloping  the  coun- 
try ;  but  it  was  still  much  too  early  for  my  noble  friend  the  gha- 
ladfma,  who  was  busy  installing  a  new  governor,  for  which  he 
received  a  present  of  a  horse  and  large  heaps  of  shells,  so  that  it 
was  almost  ten  o'clock  before  we  had  fairly  entered  upon  our 
march.  This  district  being  very  dangerous,  we  proceeded  on  with 
great  haste,  and  I  really  conjectured  that  it  was  in  truth  the  un- 
safe state  of  the  road  which  had  caused  the  delay  of  our  depart- 
ure, the  people  being  anxious  to  disappoint  the  enemy,  who,  if 
they  had  heard  the  news  of  our  arrival  in  this  place,  would  of 

*  Kdmman^  is  one  of  those  places  which  are  distinguished  on  account  of  their 
granite  mounds,  and  which  extend  from  A'yo  and  MiCgare  to  Ch^and,  A'jjia,  and 
the  fifteen  rocky  mounds  of  Kotdrkosh^,  where  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  had  the  pre- 
ceding year  directed  his  expedition. 
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course  expect  that  we  should  set  out  in  the  morning.  Having 
made  our  way  for  about  six  hours  through  a  dense  forest,  we  left 
a  granite  mound  and  the  ivy-mantled  wall  of  Btibo  on  one  side, 
with  a  fine  rimi  and  abundance  of  fresh  grass  of  tall  growth.  The 
forest  then  became  clearer,  and  we  reached  a  considerable  tebki, 
or  pond,  which  being  regarded  as  the  end  of  the  dangerous  tract, 
my  companions  came  to  congratulate  me  upon  having  now  at 
length  escaped  the  dangers  of  the  road.  However,  our  day's 
march  was  still  tolerably  long,  extending  altogether  to  twelve 
hours,  and,  being  rather  unweU  that  day,  I  had  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  up  with  the  troop.  In  consequence  of  our  late 
departure,  we  had  to  traverse  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  route, 
that  nearest  to  U'nmiadaw,  which  is  intersected  by  granite  blocks, 
in  the  dark,  so  that  our  march  was  frequently  obstructed,  espe- 
cially at  a  spot  where  two  mighty  granitic  masses  left  only  a  nar- 
row passage.  A  good  deal  of  indigo  is  here  cultivated  between 
the  millet :  and  the  town  itself  is  very  spacious ;  but,  arriving  at 
so  late  an  hour,  we  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  quarters,  all 
the  open  grounds  being  covered  with  com,  and  we  were  glad  to 
find  at  length  an  open  square  where  we  might  pitch  our  tent 

Friday^  October'  ISth.  Here  my  route  separated  from  that  of  the 
ghaladfma,  as  I  was  going  to  Kano,  while  he,  again,  along  this 
roundabout  way  (the  direct  route  having  been  almost  entirely 
broken  up  by  the  enemy),  directed  his  steps  toward  Kdtsena. 
After  satisfying  our  appetites,  for  which  we  had  not  been  able  to 
provide  the  preceding  night,  I  took  a  small  present  with  me,  and 
went  to  bid  farewell  to  the  ghaladfma  and  those  of  his  suite 
who  had  been  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  I  hope  that  they  will 
long  remember  me.  Having  ftdfiUed  this  duty,  I  proceeded  with 
my  people,  in  order  to  continue  my  march  alone.  The  country 
was  tolerably  open,  broken  only  here  and  there  by  granite  rocks, 
while  the  vegetation  was  enlivened  now  and  then  by  diim  palms. 
Cultivation  was  limited  to  certain  tracts ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
unsafe  state  of  the  country,  the  pasture-grounds  were  not  quite 
destitute  of  cattle,  and,  being  at  length  able  to  travel  according  to 
my  own  inclinations,  I  enjoyed  the  scenery  extremely.  It  had 
been  my  original  intention  to  pursue  the  road  to  Kor6fi ;  but,  by 
mistake,  after  leaving  Wum6, 1  had  got  into  the  track  leading  to 
Birchi.  I  reached  this  latter  town  after  a  march  of  altogether 
about  twelve  miles,  having  crossed  my  former  route  from  Kiiray^ 
to  Kurrefi.    I  found  that  almost  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  tie 
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place  had  joined  the  expedition  against  Kaura ;  and  I  pitched  my 
tent  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  ghaladirna,  but  was  invited  by 
the  people  who  were  left  as  guardians  to  pass  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day  in  the  cool  entrance-hall  of  his  court-yard.  Although  tlie 
place  does  not  exhibit  any  great  signs  of  wealth  or  comfort,  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  com  here  was  much  cheaper  than  in  U'mma- 
daw.  I  was  also  enabled  to  buy  some  butter.  Moreover,  the  ab- 
sence of  the  governor  exercised  no  unfavorable  influence  upon  my 
treatment,  which  was  very  kind:  an  old  m'allem  especially  evinced 
a  friendly  disposition  toward  me. 

Saturday^  October  lith.  After  a  march  of  about  fourteen  miles, 
passing  by  the  town  of  Eawco,  where  a  small  market  was  held, 
and  traversing  the  suburb  of  Sakassar,  with  its  beautiful  **nga- 
bord,"  or  fig-trees,  we  reached  the  town  of  Maje,  which  had  been 
represented  to  us  as  rich  in  cattle  and  milk,  but  which  I  found 
half  deserted ;  the  town  having  greatly  declined  about  twelve 
years  previously,  when  the  whole  country,  includmg  the  places 
Takabawa,  Matazu,  Kor6fi,  and  Kurkojango,  revolted,  and  gave 
free  passage  to  an  army  of  the  Gobeniwa.  I  was  glad  to  buy  a 
good  sheep  for  1500  shells.  The  governor  of  the  place  was  ab- 
sent in  Katsena,  where  he  generally  resides.  We  had  pitched 
our  tent  in  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  fig-tree,  and  passed  the  after- 
noon very  pleasantly,  but  were  greatly  troubled  during  the  night 
by  the  numbers  of  musquitoes. 

Eising  at, an  early  hour,  and  traversing  a  fine  country,  I  reached 
the  large  town  of  Kusada  in  the  afternoon,  and  encamped  here, 
outside,  not  far  from  the  market-place,  which  at  the  time  of  my 
arrival  was  quite  untenanted ;  but  the  following  night  it  became 
well  frequented  by  a  number  of  travelers  who  sought  quarters 
there.  On  this  march  I  observed  a  specimen  of  industry  on  a 
small  scale,  exercised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Maje,  who 
buy  sour  milk  in  a  place  called  Kankia,  at  a  considerable  distance, 
and  supply  the  town  of  Kor6fi  with  it.  Numerous  villages  were 
lying  on  either  side  of  our  path,  cultivated  and  uncultivated  ground 
succeeding  alternately,  Indian  millet  being  here  the  chief  product 
besides  cotton.  The  pasture-grounds  also  were  enhvened  by  a 
good  number  of  horses. 

Pursuing  from  this  point  my  old  road  through  the  fine  province 
of  Kan6,  rich  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  and  well  stocked  with  cat- 
tle, and  encamping  the  next  night  close  beyond  the  town  of  Bfchi, 
I  reached  the  town  of  Kano  in  the  afternoon  of  the  17th,  having 
sent  one  of  my  people  in  advance. 
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SECOND  RESIDENCE   IN   KANO',  UNDER   UNFAVORABLE  CIRCUM- 
STANCES.— 1£ARCH  TO  KU'KAWA. 

On  my  arrival  in  Kan6 1  found  every  thing  prepared,  and  took 
up  my  quarters  in  a  house  provided  for  me ;  but  I  was  greatly 
disappointed  in  finding  neither  letters  nor  supplies,  being  entirely 
destitute  of  means,  and  having  several  debts  to  pay  in  this  place 
— among  others,  the  money  due  to  my  servants,  to  whom  I  had 
paid  nothing  during  the  whole  journey  from  Kukawa  to  Tim- 
buktu and  back.  I  was  scarcely  able  to  explain  how  all  this  could 
have  happened,  having  fully  relied  upon  finding  here  every  thing 
I  wanted,  together  with  satisfactory  information  with  regard  to  the 
proceedings  of  Mr.  Vogel  and  his  companions,  whose  arrival  in 
Kukawa  I  had  as  yet  only  accidently  learned  from  a  liberated 
slave  in  S<5koto.  But  fortunately,  without  relying  much  upon 
Sidi  Rashid,  the  man  whom  I  knew  to  be  at  the  time  the  agent 
of  her  majesty's  vice-consul  in  Miirzuk,  I  had  given  my  confidence 
at  once  to  Sidi  'Alf,  the  merchant  whom  I  have  mentioned  already 
in  the  account  of  my  former  stay  in  this  place  as  a  tolerably  trust- 
worthy person,  and  whose  good- will  I  endeavored  at  once  to  se- 
cure by  sacrificing  to  him  almost  every  thing  I  had  left  of  value, 
including  a  small  six-barreled  pistol.  In  return,  he  promised  to 
supply  my  wants  till  I  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  money 
and  merchandise  which  I  had  deposited  in  Zfnder. 

The  first  thing,  therefore,  which  I  had  to  do  the  next  morning, 
after  having  paid  my  compliments  to  the  ghaladftna  and  the  gov- 
ernor, and  made  to  each  of  them  a  handsome  present,  such  as  my 
means  would  allow,  was  to  send  my  servant  Mohammed  el  Grat- 
roni,  upon  whom  I  could  ftdly  rely,  to  Zfnder,  giving  him  full  in- 
structions, and  promising  him  a  handsome  present  if  he  should 
succeed  in  bringing  away  all  my  effects,  both  those  which  had  been 
deposited  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  merchandise  which  had 
been  forwarded  on  my  account  at  a  later  period,  and  a  smaller  one 
in  case  he  should  only  find  the  latter  portion ;  for,  after  all,  I  was 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  box  of  ironware  and  the  four  hundred 
dollars  had  remained  safe  during  the  severe  civil  struggles  which 
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had  agitated  B6rnu  during  my  absence.  Meanwhile,  till  the  re- 
turn of  this  messenger,  I  endeavored  to  pass  my  time  as  usefully 
as  possible  by  completing  a  survey  of  the  town  which  I  had  begun 
during  my  former  residence,  but  was  far  from  having  finished.  At 
the  same  time,  the  state  of  my  health,  on  account  of  the  close  quar- 
ters in  which  I  was  here  lodged,  after  having  roved  about  in  the 
open  air  for  so  long  a  time,  required  uninterrupted  exercise.  Ow- 
ing to  the  change  in  my  mode  of  living,  severe  fits  of  fever  at- 
tacked me  repeatedly. 

Kan6  will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  unfavorable  locahties 
for  Europeans  in  this  region ;  and  it  was  well  that  Mr.  Vogcl,  for 
the  first  year  afl«r  his  arrival  in  Negroland,  purposely  avoided 
this  spot.  Even  my  animals  did  not  escape  the  malignant  eflfect 
of  the  climate.  Three  of  my  horses  were  seized,  one  after  lie 
other,  with  a  contagious  disease,  commencing  with  a  swelling  of 
the  thighs,  and  from  thence  spreading  to  the  breast  and  the  head, 
and  generally  proving  fatal  in  six  or  eight  days.  In  this  way  I 
lost  two  out  of  my  three  horses,  including  my  old  companion,  wlio 
had  carried  me  through  so  many  dangerous  campaigns,  and  who 
had  shared  all  my  fatigues  and  sufferings  for  nearly  three  years; 
but  the  small  and  ugly,  but  strong  horse  which  the  Saltan  of  S6- 
koto  had  made  me  a  present  of,  escaped  with  its  life.  This  disease 
which  attacked  my  horses,  of  course,  interfered  greatly  with  my 
excursions,  and  took  away  almost  all  the  pleasure  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  afforded,  as  I  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  use  of  very  indifferent  animals.  Nevertheless,  I  enjoy- 
ed greatly  the  open  country  which  extended  outside  the  gates  of 
this  picturesque  but  extremely  dirty  town,  dotted  with  large  vil- 
lages at  no  great  distance ;  and  I  followed  up  especially,  with  great 
interest,  the  easterly  of  the  three  roads  which  diverge  fix)m  the 
Kofa-n-kura,  and  which  leads  to  the  small  rivulet  known  as  the 
K6gi-n-Kan6.  Occasionally,  also,  I  went  to  visit  some  cattle-pens, 
in  order  to  get  a  little  fresh  milk,  which  I  was  imable  to  procure 
in  the  town ;  for  inside  the  place  I  succeeded  only  after  great  ex- 
ertion in  obtaining  a  little  goat's  milk.  The  pools  produced  by 
the  rainy  season  had  now  dried  up  almost  every  where,  and  that 
peculiar  kind  of  sorghum  called  "maiwa"  had  been  harvested; 
and  a  few  days  afterward,  while  making  another  excursion  to  the 
south,  I  met  the  servants  of  the  governor  gathering  the  com  for 
their  master. 

Besides  my  own  private  concerns,  and  the  anxiety  produced  by 
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the  urgency  of  my  debts  and  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the 
property  left  by  me  in  Zfnder,  there  were  two  objects  which  at- 
tracted my  whole  attention,  and  caused  me  a  good  deal  of  per- 
plexity and  hesitation.  The  first  of  these  was  the  expedition  sent 
by  the  English  government  up  the  River  B^nuwd,  of  which  I  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  at  the  time  when  it  was  carried  out^  for  the 
dispatches  which  I  had  received  in  Timbiiktu,  after  so  much  de- 
lay, did  not  contain  a  word  about  Such  a  proceeding ;  and  the  let- 
ters which  were  forwarded  afterward  to  my  address,  informing 
me  that  such  an  expedition  was  to  be  undertaken,  remained  in 
Kiikawa,  and  I  did  not  get  them  until  my  arrival  in  that  place  at 
the  end  of  December,  Thus  it  was  not  imtil  the  29th  of  October 
that,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  I  had  heard  acddenlally  in  S6- 
koto  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vpgel  in  Ktikawa,  I  was  informed  here, 
by  the  report  of  the  natives,  of  such  an  expedition  having  taken 
place.  I  at  first  thought  that  it  was  imdertaken  by  Captain 
M^Leod,  of  whose  proposal  to  ascend  the  Niger  I  had  accident- 
ally gleaned  some  information  through  a  number  of  the  Galignani, 
and  it  was  not  imtil  the  18th  of  November  that  I  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  person  who  had  seen  the  expedition  with  his  own 
eyes.  This  man  informed  me  that  the  expedition  consisted  of  one 
large  boat,  he  did  not  know  whether  of  iron  or  of  wood,  and  two 
smaller  ones,  containing  altogether  seven  gentlemen  and  seventy 
slaves,  he  of  course  taking  the  Kroomen  for  slaves.  Moreover,  I 
learned  from  him  that  the  members  of  this  expedition  had  not 
gone  as  far  as  Y61a,  the  capital  of  A'dam&wa,  as  the  Governor 
of  Hamarruwa  had  warned  them  not  to  go  up  to  that  place 
with  their  steamer,  on  account  of  the  narrow  passage  between  the 
mountains.  He  also  informed  me  that  they  had  commenced  their 
home-journey  earlier  than  had  been  expected,  and  that  he  hiibsel^ 
having  proceeded  to  Yikoba  in  order  to  procure  more  ivoiy  for 
them,  had  found  them  gone  on  his  return. 

The  other  circumstance  which  greatly  occupied  my  mind  at  this 
time  was  the  state  of  affidrs  in  Ktikawa;  for  in  the  beginning,  on 
the  first  news  of  the  revolution  in  B6mu,  and  of  the  Sheikh  'Omar 
being  dethroned  and  his  vuder  slain,  I  had  given  up  my  project 
of  returning  by  B6mu,  intending  to  try  again  the  difficult  road 
by  A'lr.  At  a  later  seaaon,  however,  when  I  heard  on  the  road 
that  'Omar  was  again  installed,  I  cherished  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  take  the  safer  route  by  the  Tebu  country, 
especially  as  I  received  the  news  of  a  most  sanguinary  struggle 
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having  taken  place  between  the  Kdl-owf  and  the  K^-ger&.  h 
this  struggle  a  great  many  of  the  noblest  men  of  the  former  "were 
said  to  have  fallen,  together  with  several  hundred  of  the  commoi 
people  on  both  sides.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  in  this  strug^ 
my  best  friends  had  succumbed. 

Meanwhile  the  news  from  Kiikawa  remained  very  unsatisfiictoiT, 
and  false  rumors  were  continually  brought  from  thence.  Thus  it 
was  reported  on  the  1st  of  NT)vember  that  the  Sugiirti  had  vao- 
quished  'Omdr,  who  had  made  his  escape  accompanied  only  by  a 
couple  of  horsemen ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  9th  that  we  received 
trustworthy  news  that  he  was  holding  his  position  steadily  against 
the  intrigues  of  the  party  of  his  brother,  whom  he  kept  in 
prison.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  saw  messengers  finom 
*Omar  arrive  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  in  order  to  present  his 
compliments  to  the  governor  of  this  place.  I  at  once  had  them 
called  to  my  house,  and  made  them  a  few  presents,  in  order  to 
express  my  satisfaction  at  their  master  having  recovered  his  king- 
dom, and  still  holding  his  position;  for  it  was  a  most  important 
point  with  me  to  see  my  road  to  Bomu  clear,  and  to  meet  there 
with  Mr.  Vogel  and  his  party,  in  order  to  give  him  my  advice  and 
assistance  with  respect  to  the  countries  which  it  was  most  desirable 
that  he  should  explore.  But  in  the  situation  in  which  I  was  thus 
placed,  it  proved  most  diflBicult  to  obtain  the  means  of  reaching 
Kiikawa,  as  I  had  no  money  at  my  disposal ;  for,  to  my  great  dis- 
appointment, the  servant  whom  I  had  sent  to  Zfnder  on  the  18th, 
in  order  to  bring  from  thence  the  property  which  I  had  deposited 
there,  as  well  as  the  merchandise  which  had  arrived  afterward, 
returned  on  the  4th  of  November  empty-handed,  bringing  nothing 
but  a  few  letters.  It  was  now  that  I  heard  that  the  news  of  my 
death  had  been  every  where  believed,  and  that  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Vogel's,  together  with  a  slave  of  ^Abd  e'  Rahman's,  had  arrived 
in  Zinder  from  Kiikawa,  and  had  taken  away  all  the  merchandise 
that  had  reached  that  place  on  my  account,  the  box  with  the  400 
dollars  and  the  cutlery  having  been  stolen  long  before,  inunediate- 
ly  after  the  assassination  of  the  sherff. 

Thus,  then,  I  was  left  destitute  also  from  this  side,  and  I  felt 
the  want  of  supplies  the  more,  as  my  head  man,  'All  el  A'geren, 
supported  by  the  wording  of  the  contract  which  I  had  entered 
into  with  him,  had  claimed  here  peremptorily  the  payment  ©f  the 
rest  of  his  salary,  which  amounted  to  111  dollars,  and  I  had  been 
obhged  to  request  Sfdi  *A1£  to  pay  him  this  sum  on  my  account 
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This  man  had  cost  me  very  dear,  and  if  I  had  poesoesed  sufficient 
means  I  should  have  discharged  him  in  Timbuktu,  as  he  there 
threw  off  all  allegiance  and  obedience  to  me  as  soon  as  he  became 
aware  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  me.  He  was  likewise  of 
very  little  service  to  me  on  my  r.etum-joumey ;  but,  of  course,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  excuse  himself  for  his  conduct  on  the  road, 
and  even  laid  claim  to  the  present  which  I  had  promised  him  in 
the  event  of  his  conduct  proving  quite  to  my  satisfaction.  This, 
however,  I  refused  with  good  reason ;  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that 
my  other  servants,  whose  salaries  amoimted  altogether  to  nearly 
200  dollars,  were  willing  to  wait  for  their  payment  until  we  reach- 
ed Kiikawa. 

However,  the  parcel  which  my  servant  brought  me  from  Zfn- 
der  was  not  quite  devoid  of  subjects  of  gratification,  as  besides  a 
few  letters  from  Europe,  including  a  map  of  South  Africa  by  Mr. 
Cooley,  it  contained  two  beautifully  written  Arabic  letters,  one 
addressed  to ' AKyu,  the  Emfr  of  S6koto,  and  the  other  a  general 
letter  of  recommendation  addressed  by  her  majesty's  consul  in 
Tripoli  to  the  chiefe  of  the  Fulbe.  These  letters  I  had  expressly 
written  for,  and  if  I  had  received  them  two  years  earlier  they 
would  have  been  of  great  service  to  me.  As  it  was,  I  sent  the 
letter  destined  for  'Aliyu  to  the  governor,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  forwarded  it  by  a  special  messenger,  ac- 
companied by  a  letter  from  myself,  wherein  I  expressed  my  regret 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  present  this  letter  to  him  on  my  per- 
sonal visit,  while  at  the  same  time  I  excused  myself  for  not  being 
able  at  the  time  to  send  him  a  small  present,  not  having  found 
here  any  supplies,  and  being  entirely  destitute  of  means.  Having 
heard  a  report,  which  afterward  proved  to  be  false,  that  the  Qoy- 
ornor  of  Hamarruwa  had  formed  the  intention  of  attacking  the 
people  in  the  English  steamer  with  a  large  force,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  protesting  in  this  letter  against  such  proceedings, 
giving  the  chief  a  plain  statement  of  the  peaceable  intentions  of 
the  expedition. 

The  parcel  which  my  servant  had  brought  me  from  Zfnder 
seemed  also  to  hold  out  the  prospect  of  material  aid ;  for  the  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Dickson,  dated  ike  latter  part  of  1853,  wherein  he  at 
the  same  time  informed  me,  to  my  great  disappointment,  that  he 
was  about  to  leave  his  post  for  the  Crimea,  contained  two  letters 
of  recommendation  to  a  couple  of  Ghadamsi  merchants,  of  the 
names  of  Hdj  A'hmed  ben  Slfman  and  Mohammed  ben  Miisa, 
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who,  as  he  informed  me,  had  property  of  his  own  in  their  handa^ 
in  order  to  assist  me  in  case  I  should  be  in  want  of  money;  Ut 
when  I  sent  these  letters  to  their  destination  they  were  very  ooU- 
ly  received,  and  it  was  intimated  to  me  that  I  could  not  be  » 
commodated.     The  disappointment  which  the  awkwardness  rf 
my  pecuniary  circumstances  caused  me  was  soothed  in  some  it 
gree  by  the  offer  which  the  Fezzani  merchant,  Khweldi,  whoec 
kindness  to  me  I  have  mentioned  on  a  previous  occasion,  male 
me  at  the  same  time,  of  lending  me  200  dollars  in  cash.     In  ih 
afternoon  of  the  14th  a  servant  of  his  arrived  with  the  money, 
which,  however,  did  not  suffice  f(ir  my  actual  wants,  as  I  had  to 
return  to  Sidi  'All  the  111  dollars  which  he  had  paid  to  my  serv- 
ant 'All  el  A'geren.     After  having  made  a  suitable  present  to  the 
messenger,  I  had  therefore  only  a  very  small  sum  remaining,  and 
the  disappointment  which  I  had  experienced  with  regard  to  mj 
luggage  made  me  reluctant  to  forego  the  project  which  I  hA 
formed  of  taking  home  with  me  specimens  of  the  manu&ctures  of 
this  place.     I  had  also  to  buy  two  horses  and  a  couple  of  camels, 
together  with  sundry  other  articles,  and  I  was  thcBefore  obliged  to 
procure  farther  means,  however  difficult  it  might  be.     I  had  even 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  Sidi  ^Ali,  who  put  oflf  his  promise  to 
accommodate  me  from  day  to  day. 

At  length,  having,  on  the  10th  of  November,  written  an  ener 
getic  letter  to  this  merchant,  it  was  agreed  that  the  afiair  between 
myself  and  the  Ghadamsi  merchants,  who  reftised  to  lend  me 
money,  although  they  had  English  property  in  their  hands,  should 
be  referred  to  the  ghaladima,  who  granted  me  a  public  interview 
for  the  purpose.  In  this  audience,  in  which  a  great  nimiber  of 
other  people  were  present,  the  merchants  founded  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  my  request  on  the  old  date  of  the  letter  in  which 
they  were  ordered  to  attend  to  my  wishes ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  ghaladima  had  ordered  them  to  bring  into  his  presence  all 
that  they  possessed  of  the  British  agent's  property  that  they  agreed 
the  following  day  to  lend  me  a  sum  of  money,  at  the  usual  rate 
of  one  hundred  per  cent.  Being  obliged  to  agree  to  this  condi- 
tion, as  it  had  never  been  my  intention  to  oblige  them  by  force  to 
grant  me  a  loan  without  allowing  them  their  usual  profit,  I  stipu- 
lated to  receive  from  them  500,000  shells,  equal  in  this  place  to 
200  dollars,  on  the  condition  that  400  should  be  repaid  in  Tripoli 
at  four  months'  date.  This  loan,  which  would  not  have  been  nec- 
essary at  all  if  I  had  found  my  supplies,  enabled  me,  on  the  other 
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hand,  to  send  off  my  dispatches  with  the  greatest  ease  and  secu- 
rity, as  it  was,  of  course,  the  interest  of  these  merchants  to  have 
these  letters  forwarded  to  Tripoli  by  the  safest  and  shortest  route. 
A  courier  was  therefore  dispatched  immediately,  who,  being  an 
experienced  and  well-known  person,  would  be  able  to  make  his 
way  through  the  country  of  A'lr,  which  in  its  temporarily  dis- 
turbed state  was  closed  to  any  one  else.  The  only  thing  which 
caused  me  some  displeasure  in  this  transaction  was  the  circum- 
pt|nce  that  these  merchants  from  Ghadames  had  the  insolence,  al- 
though half  the  money  with  which  they  trade  is  Christian  money, 
to  call  the  Christians,  in  the  presence  of  the  ghaladima,  by  the  of- 
fensive name  of  "  Kafarawa"  ("  the  infidels"),  and  I  made  a  serious 
protest  against  such  a  term  being  employed  in  official  transactions. 

The  difficulty  which  I  had  in  supplying  my  wants,  and  purchas- 
ing the  articles  that  in  my  opinion  were  necessary  for  my  outfit, 
was  the  greater,  as  every  thing  was  very  dear  at  the  time,  the 
merchants  being  of  opinion,  on  account  of  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  road,  that  no  caravan  from  the  north  would  arrive  that  year. 
Camels  especially  were  exceedingly  dear,  seven  fine  animals  which 
Khweldi  had  sent  from  Zfnder  being  sold  for  60,000  shells  each, 
a  very  high  price  for  a  camel.  I  deemed  myself,  therefore,  very 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  purchase  a  she-camel  of  inferior  quality 
for  45,000.  I  also  was  so  lucky  as  to  buy  an  excellent  mare  for 
70,000  shells,  or  less  than  thirty  dollars.  Having  thus  at  length 
provided  for  all  my  wants,  I  got  every  thing  ready  for  starting  on 
the  21st,  and  heartily  glad  I  was  when  I  was  fairly  embarked  on 
this  the  last  sta^e  of  my  journeying  in  Negroland,  with  the  pros- 
pect before  me  that,  in  six  months  or  so,  I  might  again  breathe  the 
invigorating  air  of  the  north. 

I  therefore  cheerfully  took  leave  of  my  friends  from  the  far 
west,  who  were  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible  to  Kukawa ;  for,  al- 
though they  were  not  likely  to  be  of  any  farther  assistance  to  me, 
they  wanted  to  lay  the  chief  of  that  country  under  some  contribu- 
tion for  their  own  benefit  and  that  of  their  master.  I  then  pur- 
sued my  journey  with  great  cheerfulness ;  and  although  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  coimtry  was  not  new  to  me,  yet  the  route 
which  I  was  obliged  to  take  had  not  been  traveled  by  me  before. 
The  road,  although  perhaps  less  populous,  seemed-  to  possess  the 
advantage  of  richer  vegetation,  and  del^b  palms  especially  formed 
the  ornament  of  many  a  hamlet  or  of  the  open  scenery.  Fine  cat- 
tle also  were  to  be  seen  in  considerable  number^,  and  altogether  it 
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was  a  pleasant  ride.  Thus,  after  a  march  of  about  eleven  mile, 
we  reached  the  town  of  Wase  or  Wasa,  and  here  took  up  oor 
quarters ;  but,  as  usual,  we  found  the  gate  so  narrow  that  we  were 
obliged  to  take  most  of  the  luggage  off  the  camels,  and  this  was 
the  reason  that  we  always  preferred  encamping  outside,  although 
here  it  was  deemed  too  imsafe.  Even  inside  the  place  the  people 
were  very  much  afraid  of  thieves.  The  town  was  tolerably  pop- 
ulous, and  the  court-yards  were  fenced  with  hedges  of  living  trees, 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  U'ba,  and  the  one  where  we  lodged 
was  well  shaded.  Although,  in  the  present  disturbed  state  of  tne 
country,  and  with  the  prospect  of  another  expedition  of  Bokh&ii, 
the  inhabitants  did  not  feel  much  at  their  ease,  we  were  neverthe- 
less tolerably  well  treated. 

November  24dh.  We  had  the  same  difficulty  in  getting  out  of 
the  town  as  we  had  in  entering  it,  so  that  I  was  quite  sick  of  these 
places,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  never  to  enter  one  again.  The 
sorghum  or  Indian  com  had  just  been  cut,  but  was  lying  on  the 
ground  unthreshed,  or  rather  unbeaten.  The  dor6wa-tree  or  Bos- 
sia  Parkiiy  which  seemed  to  be  the  prevailing  tree  in  this  district, 
appeared  in  great  numbers  a  little  farther  on,  and  even  date-trees 
were  seen,  close  to  a  hamlet  Having  then  passed  through  a  more 
open  country,  the  scenery  became  exceedingly  fine,  and  continued 
so  as  far  as  the  town  of  Sabo-n-garf,  which  we  passed  at  some  dis- 
tance on  our  left;.  The  market-place,  enlivened  by  two  beautiful 
baiire-trees,  remained  close  at  the  side  of  our  track.  It  was  here 
that  the  Grovemor  of  Kan6  intended  to  collect  his  troops  in  order 
to  oppose  Bokhari ;  but  it  was  not  very  likely,  taking  into  ac- 
coiint  his  own  want  of  energy  and  the  cowardly  disposition  of  his 
host,  that  he  would  offer  serious  resistance  to  that  energetic  and 
enterprising  chief,  with  his  warlike  bands,  elated  by  victory  and 
pillage. 

Twelve  miles  beyond  Sabo-n-gari,  through  a  less-favored  dis- 
trict, we  reached  the  town  of  Yerimarf,  surrounded  with  a  keffi, 
while  on  its  outer  side  a  market  was  juist  being  held.  But  there 
being  here  no  food  for  the  camels,  we  proceeded  on,  through  a 
district  covered  with  underwood,  until  we  reached,  about  two 
miles  beyond,  a  village  called  " Gida-n- Alia"  ("the  house  of 
God"),  which,  besides  being  surrounded  with  a  keffi,  was  so  com- 
pletely hidden  behind  a  dense  covert  of  trees,  which  form  a  natu- 
ral defense,  that  we  could  scarcely  discover  it  But  inside  this 
covert  there  was  a  fine  open  field,  whereon  we  pitched  our  tent, 
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and  were  soon  visited  by  the  mayor  and  the  chief  inhabitants, 
who  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  manner  toward  us,  and  provided 
us  with  every  thing  we  wanted,  the  place  being  rich  in  small  mil- 
let and  Indian  corn.  The  village  was,  however,  very  badly  sup- 
plied with  water,  the  well  being  at  a  great  distance.  The  camp- 
ing-ground was  extremely  pleasant,  the  open  green  being  varied 
by  dense  groups  of  trees,  and  the  vegetation  being  moreover  en- 
livened by  a  good  many  deldb  palms. 

The  road  which  we  pursued  the  following  day  was  more  beset 
by  thorny  bushes,  but  here  also  del^b  palms  were  numerous,  and 
dorowa  and  tamarind  trees  contributed  to  enliven  more  favored 
spots.  Thus  we  reached  the  place  where  this  northern  route  is 
joined  by  a  more  southerly  one  which  passes  by  Gezawa,  but  not 
the  same  track  which  I  had  pursued  on  my  former  journey.  Here 
we  continued  on  at  an  accelerated  pace,  as  all  the  people  whom  we 
met  were  flying  in  haste  before  Bokhari.  Thus  we  passed  DiSk- 
awa,  a  considerable  village,  fortified  with  a  keffi,  and  surrounded 
with  numbers  of  monkey-bread-trees,  which  at  present  were  desti- 
tute of  foliage,  although  the  fruit  was  just  ripehing.  As  the  heat 
became  rather  oppressive,  especially  as  we  were  not  provided  with 
water,  all  the  ponds  being  now  dried  up,  I  rode  in  advance  to  H6- 
biri,  fortified,  like  most  of  the  hamlets  hereabouts,  with  a  stock- 
ade, and  adorned  outside  by  large  tamarind  and  monkey-bread 
trees,  and,  while  watering  the  horses,  refreshed  myself  with  a  lit- 
tle sour  milk.  Passing  then  through  a  dense  forest,  I  reached  the 
well  in  front  of  the  town  of  Gdrki.  My  people  had  already  ar- 
rived, but  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  well,  although  not  very  deep,  being  rather  poor, 
considering  the  number  of  people  which  it  had  to  supply.  I  had, 
in  consequence,  to  pay  300  shells  for  supplying  the  wants  of  my- 
self and  my  animals.  Not  feeling  any  greater  inclination  this 
time  to  encamp  inside  G^rki  than  I  had  done  on  my  former  jour- 
ney, I  chose  my  own  camping-ground  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town.  It  was  a  pleasant  spot,  but,  imfortunately,  it  was  too  near 
a  large  monkey-bread-tree,  which  in  the  course  of  the  night  af- 
forded to  an  audacious  thief  an  excellent  cover  under  which  to 
proceed  twice  to  a  very  clever  performance  of  his  art  I  would 
strongly  advise  any  fiiture  traveler  in  these  districts,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which  are  very  expert  thieves,  to  take  care  not  to  pitch 
his  tent  too  near  a  large  tree.  As  it  was,  to  my  great  disgust,  the 
fellow  succeeded  in  carrying  away,  first  the  tobe,  and  then  the 
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trowsers  belonging  to  one  of  my  servants ;  but  I  strongly  suspect- 
ed one  of  the  inhabitants  of  H6biri,  from  whom  I  had  bought,  the 
previous  evening,  an  ox  of  burden  for  9000  shells,  to  be  the  cul- 
prit G^rki  is  famous  on  accoimt  of  the  many  thefts  which  are 
committed  in  its  neighborhood.- 

Although  I  had  not  paid  my  respects  to  the  governor  of  the 
town,  he  accompanied  me  the  next  morning  with  ten  horsemen, 
four  of  whom  were  his  own  sons.  He  himself  was  quite  a  stately 
person,  and  was  well  mounted.  Having  then  taken  leave  of  him 
at  the  frontier  of  the  territory  of  Kan6  and  B6mu,  I  reached  the 
town  of  Birmendwa,  the  small  frontier  town  of  B6mu,  which  I 
have  mentioned  on  my  former*  journey,  but  which,  at  present,  had 
assimied  more  remarkable  political  importance,  as  it  had  not  made 
its  subjection  to  Shdri,  the  present  ruler  of  Gummel,  but  still  ad- 
hered to  his  opponent  and  rival,  the  Governor  of  T^mbi.  On  this 
account,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  endeavored  to  cut  off  the 
peaceable  intercourse  between  Gummel  and  Kan6,  and  I  thought 
it  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  any  unpleasantness,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  petty  chief,  and  to  procure  his  good-wUl  by  a  small 
present,  while  my  camels  pursued  the  direct  track.  Thus  we 
reached  Gummel,  and  encamped  outside  at  some  distance  fix)m  the 
wall  to  the  northeast. 

I  had  left  this  town  on  my  former  journey  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  considerable  degree  of  wealth  and  comfort,  under  the  rule  of  the 
old  Dan  Tan6ma.  But  civil  war,  which  cuts  short  the  finest 
germs  of  human  prosperity,  had  been  raging  here ;  the  person  ap- 
pointed by  B6mu  as  the  successor  of  the  former  governor  having 
been  vanquished  by  his  rival  Shdri,  who,  having  taken  possession 
of  the  town  after  much  serious  fighting,  had  again  been  driven 
out  by  the  Governor  of  Zinder,  sent  against  him  by  the  Sheikh  of 
B6mu.  Having  taken  refuge  in  the  territory  of  Kano,  and  col- 
lected there  fresh  strength,  the  rebellious  governor  had  recon- 
quered his  seat,  where  he  was  now  tacitly  acknowledged  by  his 
liege  lord,  in  the  weak  state  to  which  the  kingdom  of  B6mu  had 
been  reduced  by  the  civil  war.  The  town  was  almost  desolate, 
while  the  palace  had  been  ransacked,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  the  new  governor  himself,  who,  after  a  long  struggle  with 
his  rival  and  near  kinsman,  had  at  length  succeeded  in  taking 
possession  of  this  government,  was  residing  amid  the  towering 
ruins  of  the  royal  residence,  blackened  by  fire,  and  exhibiting  al- 
together the  saddest  spectacle.    It  was  with  a  melancholy  feeling 
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that  I  remembered  the  beautiful  tamarind-tree  which  spread  its 
shade  over  the  whole  court-yard  of  the  palace,  where,  on  my  for- 
mer visit,  I  had  witnessed  Uie  pompous  ceremonies  of  this  petty 
court  All  now  presented  an  appearance  of  poverty  and  miseiy. 
The  governor  hiinself,  a  man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and 
with  features  void  of  expression,  was  dressed  in  a  very  shabby 
manner,  wearing  nothing  but  a  black  tobe,  and  having  his  head 
uncovered.  There  was,  however,  another  man  sitting  by  his  side, 
whose  exterior  was  more  imposing;  but  I  soon  recognized  him  as 
my  old  friend  Mohammed  e'  SfiLksi,  who  had  accompanied  us  on 
our  outset  from  Mtirzuk,  and  who,  fix>m  being  an  agent  of  Mr. 
Gagliuffi,  had  become,  through  successful  trading  and  speculation, 
a  wealthy  merchant  himsel£  He  was  now  speculating  upon  the 
successful  issue  of  an  expedition  of  his  protector  against  the  town 
of  Birmenawa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  braved  the  authority  of 
the  governor;  but,  fortunately,  the  debt  which  Mr.  Bichardson 
had  contracted  with  him  had  at  length  been  paid,  and  he  expressed 
nothing  but  kindly  feelings  toward  me,  and  congratulated  me,  as'' 
it  appeared  sincerely,  upon  my  safe  return  from  my  dangerous  un- 
dertaking,  praising  my  courage  and  perseverance  in  'the  highest 
terms  before  his  friend  the  governor.  Presenting  to  the  latter  a 
small  gifl,  consisting  of  a  red  cap  and  turban,  together  with  a 
flask  of  rose  oil,  I  requested  him  to  furnish  me  with  a  guide,  in 
order  to  accompany  m&  to  the  Gtovemor  of  Mashena.  He  con- 
sented to  do  so,  aldiough,  perhaps,  he  never  intended  to  perform 
his  promise;  andlmysel^  at  the  time,  had  no  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties with  which  such  a  proceeding  would  be  accompanied,  as  the 
road  to  Malam,  where  the  Qovemor  of  Mashena  at  present  resid- 
ed, led  close  to  the  territory  of  T^bi,  the  residence  of  Sh^ri's 
rival. 

Having  returned  to  my  tent  outside  the  town,  I  was  visited  by 
several  of  my  former  acquaintances,  and  among  others  by  Moham- 
med Abeaktita,  the  remarkable  freed  slave  fix)m  Y6rul^  whom  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion.  But  the  most  interesting  vis- 
it was  that  of  E'  S&kai  in  the  evening,  who  brought  me  a  quantity 
of  sweetmeats  fixmi  his  well-sapplied  household,  and  spent  several 
hours  with  me,  giving  me  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  state 
of  affairs  in  B6mu,  as  well  as  of  the  English  expedition  which  had 
arrived  there.  As  a  reward  for  his  friendly  feeling  and  for  his 
information,  I  presented  him  with  a  young  heifer,  which  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  town  had  sent  me  as  a  present 
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My  camels  having  proved  insufficient  for  the  journey  before 
them,  I  was  looking  out  for  fresh  ones,  but  in  the  present  reduced 
state  of  the  place  was  not  able  to  procure  any,  a  circam8tanoe> 
which  caused  me  afterward  a  great  deal  of  delay  on  my  joum^. 

Monday^  Nov.  27th.  After  losing  much  time  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  the  guide  who  had  been  promised  me,  I  started  after  my 
people,  whom  I  had  allowed  to  go  on  with  the  camels.  The  road, 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  war  which  had  raged  between  ShAi 
and  his  rival,  had  become  quite  desolate.  The  inhabitants  had 
deserted  their  native  villages,  leaving  the  crops  standing  ripe  in 
the  fields,  and  forsaking  every  thing  which  had  been  dear  to  tfiem. 
Not  a  single  human  being  was  to  be  seen  for  a  stretch  of  more 
than  twenty-five  miles,  when  at  length  we  fell  in  with  a^  party  of 
native  travelers,  or  fataki,  who  were  going  to  Kan6.  We  soon 
after  reached  the  small  town  of  Fanyakangwa,  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  stockade,  and  encamped  on  the  stubble-fields,  which  were 
covered  with  small  diim  bush,  not  far  from  a  deep  well,  and  we 
were  glad  to  find  that  we  had  at  length  reached  a  land  of  tolerable 
plenty,  the  com  being  just  half  the  price  it  was  in  Gummel.  There 
were  also  a  great  number  of  cattle,  and  I  had  a  plentifiil  supply 
of  milk ;  but  water  was  at  the  present  season  very  scanty,  and 
I  could  scarcely  imagine  what  the  people  would  do  in  the  dry 
season. 

•  A  march  of  a  little  more  than  two  miles  brought  us  to  Malam, 
consisting  of  two  villages,  the  eastern  one  being  encompassed  by 
a  clay  wall  which  was  being  repaired,  while  the  western  one,  where 
the  present  governor  resided,  was  just  being  surrounded  with  a 
stockade.  Between  the  two  villages  lies  the  market-place,  where 
a  market  is  held  every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  The  present  Gov- 
ernor of  Mashena,  whose  fether  I  had  visited  on  my  former  jour- 
ney, is  a  young  and  inexperienced  man,  who  may  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  protecting  his  province  in  the  turbulent  state  into  which 
the  empire  of  B6mu  has  been  plunged,  in  consequence  of  the  civil 
war  raging  between  the  Sheikh  *Omar  and  his  brother  'Abd  e' 
Rahman. 

While  staying  here  during  the  hot  hours  I  was  visited  by  sev- 
eral Arab  traders,  one  of  whom  informed  me  that  Mr.  Vogel  had 
gone  on  a  journey  to  Mdndara,  but  without  taking  with  him  any 
of  his  companions!  I  left  in  the  afternoon,  as  early  as  the  heat  of 
the  midday  hours  allowed  me,  in  order  to  continue  my  journey 
toward  the  town  of  Mashena.    We  encamped  this  evening  at  the 
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well  belonging  to  a  village  called  Allamaibe,  a  name  not  unfre- 
quent  in  this  region,  and  we  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the 
inhabitants,  who,  enjoying  themselves  with  music  and  dancing, 
celebrated  also  my  own  arrival  with  a  song ;  they,  moreover,  sent 
me  several  dishes  of  native  food. 

Wednesday^  November  29th,  The  whole  tract  which  we  traversed 
in  pursuing  our  road  from  hence  to  the  town  of  Mashena  was 
chiefly  adorned  with  diim  palms,  which  did  not  cease  till  just  be- 
fore we  reached  Demanmaria ;  and  the  country  was  tolerably  well 
inhabited,  and  exhibited  some  signs  of  industry.  Cattle  also  were 
not  wanting ;  and  I  observed  that,  at  a  village  which  we  passed 
near  the  t©wn  of  Mairimaja,  although  it  was  then  nearly  half  past 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  cattle  had  not  yet  been  driven 
out.  Here  the  water  did  not  seem  to  be  at  any  great  depth  below 
the  surface,  some  of  the  wells  measuring  not  more  than  four  fath- 
oms. Having  then  traversed  a  district  where  the  tamarind-tree 
was  the  greatest  ornament,  we  reached  the  town  of  Mashena,  with 
its  rocky  eminences  scattered  about  the  landscape,  and  encamped 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of  the  town.  I  have  made  a 
few  observations  with  regard  to  this  place  on  my  former  journey, 
but  neither  then  nor  at  this  time  did  I  visit  the  interior.  I  will 
only  add  that  it  was  in  this  place  that  the  Sherff  Mohammed  el 
Fiisi^j  the  agent  of  the  Vizier  of  B6mu  in  Zf nder,  with  whom  my 
supplies  had  been  deposited,  was  slain  in  the  revolution  of  the 
preceding  year.  Not  long  after  I  had  pitched  my  tent  I  received 
a  visit  from  an  Arab  of  the  name  of  *Abd  Allahi  Sh^n,  who  had 
assisted  the  usurper  *Abd  e'  Eahman  as  a  sort  of  broker,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  had  been  exiled  by  the  Sheikh  'Omar  as  soon  as 
the  latter  again  recovered  possession  of  the  supreme  power,  and 
it  was  in  order  to  beg  me  to  solicit  his  pardon  at  the  hands  of  the 
sheikh  that  he  addressed  himself  to  me.  He  also  informed  me 
that  the  road  was  at  present  by  no  means  safe,  being  greatly  in- 
fested by  the  people  of  B^dde,  who  were  taking  advantage  of  the 
weak  state  to  which  the  B6mu  kingdom  had  been  reduced  by 
the  civil  war.  Com  was  here  exceedingly  dear,  or  rather  not  to 
be  had  at  all,  and  beans  was  the  only  thing  I  could  procure. 

From  hence  I  followed  at  first  my  former  track  till  I  came  to 
the  place  where  on  that  occasion  I  had  lost  my  road,  and  here  I 
took  a  more  southerly  direction,  and  passed  the  hot  hours  in 
Lamiso,  a  middle-sized  town  surrounded  with  a  low  rampart  of 
earth.    Outside  the  town  there  was  a  market-place,  where  a  mark- 
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et  was  just  being  held,  tolerably  well  supplied,  not  only  with  com 
but  also  with  cotton ;  besides  these,  beans,  dodowa,  the  diim  fruit, 
dried  fish,  and  indigo,  formed  the  chief  articles  for  sale ;  and  I 
bought  here  a  pack-ox  for  10,000  shells.  As  soon  as  the  bargain 
was  concluded  I  agdn  pursued  my  journey,  and,  after  some  time, 
fell  into  my  old  track.  Having  thus  reached  the  town  of  Alb- 
mdy,  I  pitched  my  tent  inside  the  thick  fence  of  thorny  bushes. 
I  had  passed  this  town  also  on  my  former  journey,  and  had  tha 
been  greatly  pleased  at  the  sight  of  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle; 
but,  in  the  present  ruinous  condition  of  the  country,  not  a  singk 
cow  was  to  be  seen,  the  whole  place  being  entirely  desolate.  Eyen 
the  water,  which  it  was  very  difficult  to  obtain,  was  of  had  quahty. 

The  next  morning  I  reached  Biindi  after  a  short  march,  pro- 
ceeding in  advance  of  my  camels  in  order  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  the  governor,  and  to  obtain  from  him  an  escort  through  the 
unsafe  district  which  intervened  between  this  town  and  Zurriku- 
lo.  After  a  little  tergiversation,  my  old  friend,  the  ghaladfma, 
'Omar,  acceded  to  my  request,  giving  me  a  guide  who,  he  assiired 
me,  would  procure  an  escort  for  me  in  the  village  of  Shesh^i, 
where  a  squadron  of  horse  was  stationed  for  the  greater  security 
of  the  road.  I  fiad  experienced  the  inhospitable  disposition  of  this 
officer  during  my  former  stay  here,  and  felt,  therefore,  little  in- 
clination to  be  his  guest  a  second  time ;  but  if  I  had  had  any  fore- 
boding that  Mr.  Vogel  was  so  near  at  hand,  I  would  gladly  have 
made  some  stay. 

Having  rejoined  my  camels,  I  set  out,  without  delay,  through 
the  forest,  taking  the  lead  with  my  head  servant;  but  I  had 
scarcely  proceeded  three  miles  when  I  saw  advancing  toward  me 
a  person  of  strange  aspect — a  young  man  of  very  fidr  complexion, 
dressed  in  a  tobe  like  the  one  I  wore  myself,  and  with  a  white 
turban  wound  thickly  round  his  head.  He  was  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  blacks,  likewise  on  horseback.  One  of  them  I  rec- 
ognized as  my  servant  M'adi,  whom,  on  setting  out  from  Kiikawa, 
I  had  left  in  the  house  as  a  guardian.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me  he 
told  the  young  man  that  I  was  'Abd  el  Kerim,  in  consequence  of 
which  Mr.  Vogel  (for  he  it  was)  rushed  forward,  and,  taken  by 
surprise  as  both  of  us  were,  we  gave  each  other  a  hearty  reception 
from  horseback.  As  for  myself,  I  had  not  had  the  remotest  idea 
of  meeting  him,  and  he,  on  his  part,  had  only  a  short  time  before 
received  the  intelligence  of  my  safe  return  from  the  west  Not 
having  the  shghtest  notion  that  I  was  alive,  and  judging  from  its 
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Arab  address  that  the  letter  which  I  forwarded  to  him  from  Kan6 
was  a  letter  from  some  Arab,  he  had  put  it  by  without  opening  it, 
waiting  till  he  might  meet  with  a  person  who  should  be  able  to 
read  it. 

In  the  midst  of  this  inhospitable  forest  we  dismounted  and  sat 
down  together  on  the  ground;  and  my  camels  having  arrived,  I 
took  out  my  small  bag  of  provisions,  and  had  some  coffee  boiled, 
so  that  we  were  quite .  at  home.  It  was  with  great  amazement 
that  I  heard  from  my  young  friend  that  there  were  no  supplies  in 
Kiikawa ;  that  what  he  had  brought  with  him  had  been  spent ; 
and  that  the  usurper  *  Abd  e'  Rahman  had  treated  him  very  badly, 
having  even  taken  possession  of  the  property  which  I  had  left  in 
Zfnder.  He  moreover  informed  me  that  he  himself  was  on  his 
way  to  that  place,  in  order  to  see  whether  fresh  supplies  had  not 
arrived,  being  also  anxious  to  determine  the  position  of  that  im- 
portant town  by  an  astronomical  observation,  and  thus  to  give  a 
firmer  basis  to  my  own  labors.  But  tjie  news  of  the  want  of  pe- 
cuniary supplies  did  not  cause  me  so  much  surprise  as  the  report 
which  I  received  from  him  that  he  did  not  possess  a  single  bottle 
of  wine ;  for,  having  now  been  for  more  than  three  years  without 
a  drop  of  any  stimulant  except  coffee,  and  having  suffered  severe- 
ly from  frequent  attacks  of  fever  and  dysentery,  I  had  an  insuper- 
able longing  for  the  juice  of  the  grape,  of  which  former  experience 
had  taught  me  the  benefit.  On  my  former  journey  through  Asia 
Minor  I  had  contracted  a  serious  fever  in  the  swamps  of  Lycia, 
and  quickly  regained  my  strength  by  the  use  of  good  French 
wine.  I  could  not  help  reproaching  my  friend  for  having  too 
hastily  believed  the  news  of  my  death  before  he  had  made  all  pos- 
sible inquiries ;  but,  as  he  was  a  new-comer  into  this  country  and 
did  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  I  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  he  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  those  reports. 

I  also  learned  from  him  that  there  were  dispatches  for  me  in 
Kiikawa,  informing  me  of  the  expedition  sent  up  the  River  Tsad- 
da,  or  B^nuw^.  With  regard  to  his  own  proceedings,  he  informed 
me  that  his  sole  object  in  going  to  Mandara  had  been  to  join  that 
expedition,  having  been  misled  by  the  opinion  of  my  friends  in 
Europe,  who  thought  that  I  had  gone  to  A'damawa  by  way  of 
Mandara,  and  that,  when  once  in  Mora,  he  had  become  aware  of 
the  mistake  he  had  committed  when  too  late,  and  had  endeavored 
in  vain  to  retrieve  his  error  by  going  from  that  place  to  Uj^,  from 
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whence  the  overthrow  of  the  usurper  *  Abd  e'  Ralunan  and  the  le- 
turn  of  his  brother  'Omar  to  power  had  obliged  him  to  retain  to 
Kiikawa. 

While  we  were  thus  conversing  together  the  other  members  of 
the  caravan  in  whose  company  Mr.  Vogel  was  traveling  arriyd. 
and  expressed  their  astonishment  and  surprise  at  my  sitting  quiet- 
ly here  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  talking  with  my  firiend,  whik 
the  whole  district  was  infested  by  hostile  men.  But  these  Arab 
traders  are  great  cowards ;  and  I  learned  fix)m  my  conntryinan 
that  he  had  found  a  great  nimiber  of  these  merchants  assembled 
in  Borzari,  and  afraid  of  a  few  robbers  who  infested  the  road  be- 
yond that  place,  and  it  was  only  after  he  had  joined  them  with 
his  companions  that  they  had  decided  upon  advancing. 

After  about  two  hours'  conversation  we  had  to  separate ;  and 
while  Mr.  Vogel  pursued  his  journey  to  Zinder  (whence  he  prom- 
ised to  join  me  before  the  end  of  the  month),  I  hastened  to  over- 
take my  people,  whom  I  had  ordered  to  wait  for  me  in  Kalemii 
I  have  described  this  place  on  my  outward  journey  as  a  cheerfol 
and  industrious  village,  consisting  of  two  straggling  groups,  full 
of  cattle  and  animation ;  but  here  also  desolation  had  supplanted 
human  happiness,  and  a  few  scattered  huts  ^ere  all  that  was  at 
present  to  be  seen.  Having  rested  here  for  about  an  hour  with 
my  people,  who  had  unloaded  the  animals  at  a  short  distance  firom 
the  well,  I  started  again  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
reached  Shech^ri,  where  I  was  to  receive  my  escort,  this  being 
the  reason  why  I  had  been  obliged  to  deviate  from  the  main  di- 
rection of  my  route.  This  time  we  encamped  on  the  open  square 
inside  the  village,  where  we  were  exposed  to  the  dust  and  dirt 
raised  by  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  on  their  return  fix)m  their 
pasture-grounds.  This  was  a  sign  of  some  sort  of  comfort  remain- 
ing ;  but  we  were  disturbed  in  the  night  by  a  shrill  cry  raised  on 
account  of  a  report  having  been  just  received  that  a  party  of  na- 
tive traders,  or  "  fataki,"  had  been  attacked  by  the  Tawarek.  In 
the  morning  I  had  great  diflSculty  in  obtaining  two  horsemen  for 
an  escort ;  but  I  at  last  set  out,  taking  a  southerly  detour  instead 
of  the  direct  road  to  Zurrfkulo,  and  thus  reached  the  town  of 
Keri-zeman,  situated  two  miles  and  a  half  southwest  from  the 
former,  along  a  track  ornamented  by  a  dense  grove  of  diim  palms. 

Thus  I  reached  Zurrfkulo  for  the  third  time  during  my  travels 
in  Negroland,  but  found  it  in  a  much  worse  condition  than  when  I 
had  last  visited  it  in  1861 ;  and  the  wall,  although  it  had  been  con- 
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siderably  contracted,  was  still  mucli  too  large  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  inhabitanta.  The  governor,  Kash^Ua  S'afd,  who  paid  me  a 
visit  in  the  evening,  when  I  had  pitched  my  tent  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  residence,  requested  urgently  that,  on  my  arrival 
in  the  capital,  I  would  employ  my  influence  with  the  dieikh  in 
order  to  induce  him  either  to  send  him  sufficient  succors,  or  to  re- 
call him  from  this  dangerous  post,  otherwise  he  should  take  to 
flight  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  There  were  here  some 
Arabs  who  were  scarcely  able  to  conceive  how  I  could  pursue 
these  difficult  roads  quite  by  myself,  without  a  caravan. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  danger,  I  decided  upon  traveling  at  night, 
and  set  out  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  entering  now  a  re- 
gion consisting  of  high  sandy  downs  and  irregular  hollows,  full  of 
diim  pahns,  and  occasionally  forming  the  receptacle  for  a  swampy 
sheet  of  water,  where  the  wild  hog  appears  to  find  a  pleasant 
home.  After  a  march  of  nearly  ten  hours,  which  greatly  fatigued 
my  camels  on  accoimt  of  the  numerous  sandy  slopes  which  we 
had  to  go  up  and  down,  we  reached  the  little  hamlet  of  Gab6re, 
situated  in  a  rather  conmianding  position,  bordered  toward  the 
north  by  a  hollow  dell.  Here  I  encamped  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  village,  and  was  glad  to  treat  my  people  with  a  sheep  and  a 
few  fowls.  From  the  presence  of  these  articles  of  luxury  I  was 
led  to  conclude  that  the  inhabitants  were  tolerably  well  off,  but  I 
was  not  a  Uttle  astonished  to  learn  that  they  pay  a  certain  tribute 
to  the  Tawarek,  in  order  not  to  be  exposed  to  their  predatory  in- 
cursions. 

Monday^  December  ^th.  It  was  not  yet  four  o'clock  when  I  was 
again  en  route.  I  thought  it  remarkable  that  all  this  time,  al- 
though not  the  slightest  quantity  of  rain  or  moisture  was  percep- 
tible, the  sky  was  always  overcast  before  sunrise.  I  was  greatly 
pleased  when  I  crossed  my  former  path  at  the  neat  little  village 
Kaluwa,  the  aspect  of  which  had  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  me  at  that  time.  Farther  on  I  kept  to  the  south  of  my  for- 
mer track,  through  a  well-cultivated  district,  where  all  the  fields 
were  provided  with  those  raised  platforms  intended  as  stations  for 
the  guardians,  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion. 
Thus  passing  a  good  many  villages,  we  made  halt  during  the  hot 
hours  at  the  village  Dimfeugd,  under  a  group  of  fine  hajiMj,  the 
inhabitants  treating  us  hospitably.  Having  then  continued  our 
journey  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  we  soon  passed  a  vil- 
lage which  in  other  respects  presents  nothing  interesting,  but  the 
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name  of  which  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  facetious  turn  of  lie 
natives.  It  is  called  "  Biine  kay(Srde  S'aid,"  meaning  **  Sleep,  and 
rely  upon  S'aid,"  the  hamlet  having  evidently  received  this  name 
from  the  native  traders  proceeding  from  the  side  of  B6mu,  who 
thus  evinced  the  confidence  they  felt  in  entering  the  province  of 
the  energetic  Kash^lla  S'aid,  who  they  knew  kept  it  in  such  a 
state  of  security  that  there  was  no  danger  from  robbers. 

While  we  were  proceeding  through  an  uninhabited  hilly  tract, 
my  guide  suddenly  left  me,  so  that,  being  misled  by  the  greater 
width  of  the  path,  and  passing  the  village  of  Jingeri,  animated  at 
the  time  by  a  group  of  lively  females  in  their  best  attire,  and  just 
performing  a  marriage  ceremony,  I  reached  the  town  of  Wadi, 
which  I  had  touched  at  on  my  outward  journey,  and  at  length  by 
a  roundabout  way  arrived  at  Borzari,  where  I  expected  my  peo- 
ple to  join  me.  But  I  looked  for  them  in  vain  the  whole  night 
They  had  taken  the  road  to.  Gr^marf.  The  governor  treated  me 
hospitably ;  but  his  object  was  to  induce  me  to  speak  a  word  in 
favor  of  him  to  his  liege  lord. 

In  consequence  of  my  people  having  taken  another  road,  I  lost 
the  whole  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  and  encamped  about 
seven  miles  beyond  Grdmarl,  near  the  village  called  Mariamari. 
During  this  encampment  I  again  heard  the  unusual  sound  of  a 
lion  during  the  night.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  branch  of  the  komadugu  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  this  place,  and  I  therefore  think  myself  right  in  suppos- 
ing that,  in  B6mu  at  least,  lions  are  scarcely  ever  met  with,  ex- 
cept in  this  entangled  net  of  water-courses  which  I  had  here  reach- 
ed. The  next  day  I  marched  for  a  considerable  time  along  the 
northern  border  of  this  ^annel,  girt  by  fine  tamarind  and  fig 
trees,  and  occasionally  by  a  group  of  diim  palms,  till,  having 
passed  the  village  of  Damen,  and  traversed  a  wide  swampy  tract, 
we  crossed  the  first  branch,  which  formed  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
about  a  hundred  yards  broad,  but  only  three  feet  deep,  the  only 
difliculty  being  in  the  steepness  of  the  opposite  shore. 

Having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  under  a  neigboring  tama- 
rind-tree, we  continued  our  march  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
the  village  Daway.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  neat  little 
square  near  the  "  msfd,"  all  the  matting  fences  surrounding  the 
cottages  being  new  and  having  a  very  clean  appearance.  My  ob- 
ject  in  staying  here  was  to  confer  with  the  "  bfllama"  as  to  the 
best  means  of  crossing  the  larger  branch  of  the  komadugu,  which 
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runs  at  a  short  distance  beyond  this  village,  and  the  passage  of 
which  was  said  to  be  very  difficult  at  the  time,  encumbered  as  we 
were  with  animals  and  luggage.  But  it  was  very  extraordinaiy 
that  the  people  here  contended  that  the  river  then  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  ten  days  previously,  although  I  did  not  find  this 
statement  confirmed  on  our  actually  crossing  it  the  following 
morning,  the  water  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  having  decreased, 
an  observation  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  I  have  re- 
marked on  a  former  occasion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
komadugu.  The  river  here  spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  it  The  greatest  depth 
was  more  than  four  feet ;  but  the  spreading  out  of  the  water  was 
the  reason  that  it  was  here  passable  at  all,  although  it  had  become 
too  shallow  to  employ  the  native  craft,  while  lower  down,  between 
this  place  and  Z^ngirf,  it  could  not  be  forded.  Having  then 
crossed  three  smaller  channels  and  passed  the  village  Kinjdberl, 
once  a  large  town  and  encompassed  by  a  wide  clay  wall,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a  poor  hamlet  called  Margwa  Sherfferf,  from  a 
sherif  who  had  settled  here  many  years  ago ;  for,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure myself  a  good  reception  from  the  ruler  of  B6mu,  after  the 
great  political  disturbances  which  had  taken  place,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  send  a  messenger  to  him  to  announce  my  arrival.  I 
only  needed  to  give  full  expression  to  my  real  feelings  in  order 
to  render  my  letter  acceptable  to  my  former  protector,  for  my  de- 
light had  been  extreme,  after  the  news  which  I  had  received  of- 
'Abd  e'  Rahman  having  usurped  the  supreme  power,  on  hearing 
that  the  just  and  lawful  Sheikh  *Omar  had  once  more  regained 
possession  of  the  royal  authority.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when,  after  having  traversed  the  district  of  Koyam,  with  its  strag- 
gling villages,  its  fine  herds  of  camels,  and  its  deep  wells,  some  of 
them  more  than  forty  fathoms  in  depth,  I  approached  the  town 
on  the  11th  of  December,  I  found  *Abd  e'  Nebf,  the  chief  eunuch 
of  the  sheikh,  with  thirty  horsemen,  posted  at  the  village  of  Kalf- 
luwa,  where  a  market  was  just  held,  in  order  to  give  me  an  hon- 
orable reception.  Thus  I  re-entered  the  town  of  Kiikawa,  whence 
I  had  set  out  on  my  dangerous  journey  to  the  west,  in  stately  pro- 
cession. On  entering  my  quarters,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  the  two  sappers.  Corporal  Church  and  private  Macguire, 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  to  accompany  Mr.  Vogel, 
and  to  join  me,  if  possible,  in  my  proceedings. 
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name  of  which  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  facetious  turn  of  the 
natives.  It  is  called  "  Biine  kaydrde  S'aid,"  meaning  "  Sleep,  and 
rely  upon  S'afd,"  the  hamlet  having  e\'idently  received  this  name 
from  the  native  traders  proceeding  from  the  side  of  Bomu,  who 
thus  evinced  the  confidence  they  felt  in  entering  the  province  of 
the  energetic  Kash^Ua  S'ald,  who  they  knew  kept  it  in  such  a 
state  of  security  that  there  was  no  danger  from  robbers. 

While  we  were  proceeding  through  an  uninhabited  hilly  tract, 
my  guide  suddenly  left  me,  so  that,  being  misled  by  the  gFeatex 
width  of  the  path,  and  passing  the  village  of  Jingeri,  animated  at 
the  time  by  a  group  of  lively  females  in  their  best  attire,  and  just 
performing  a  marriage  ceremony,  I  reached  the  town  of  Wddi, 
which  I  had  touched  at  on  my  outward  journey,  and  at  length  by 
a  roundabout  way  arrived  at  Borzari,  where  I  expected  my  peo- 
ple to  join  me.  But  I  looked  for  them  in  vain  the  whole  night 
They  had  taken  the  road  to.  Gr(5mari.  The  governor  treated  me 
hospitably ;  but  his  object  was  to  induce  me  to  speak  a  word  in 
favor  of  him  to  his  liege  lord. 

In  consequence  of  my  people  having  taken  another  road,  I  losi 
the  whole  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  and  encamped  about 
seven  miles  beyond  Grdmari,  near  the  village  called  Mariamari. 
During  this  encampment  I  again  heard  the  unusual  sound  of  a 
lion  during  the  night.  But  it  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  branch  of  the  komadugu  passes  at  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  this  place,  and  I  therefore  think  myself  right  in  suppos- 
ing that,  in  B6mu  at  least,  lions  are  scarcely  ever  met  with,  ex- 
cept in  this  entangled  net  of  water-courses  which  I  had  here  reach- 
ed. The  next  day  I  marched  for  a  considerable  time  along  the 
northern  border  of  this  ohannel,  girt  by  fine  tamarind  and  fig 
trees,  and  occasionally  by  a  group  of  diim  palms,  till,  having 
passed  the  village  of  Damen,  and  traversed  a  wide  swampy  tract, 
we  crossed  the  first  branch,  which  formed  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
about  a  hundred  yards  broad,  but  only  three  feet  deep,  the  only 
difficulty  being  in  the  steepness  of  the  opposite  shore. 

Having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  under  a  neigboring  tama- 
rind-tree, we  continued  our  march  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to 
the  village  Daway.  Here  we  pitched  our  tent  in  the  neat  little 
square  near  the  "  msfd,"  all  the  matting  fences  surrounding  the 
cottages  being  new  and  having  a  very  clean  appearance.  My  ob- 
ject in  staying  here  was  to  confer  with  the  "  bfllama"  as  to  the 
best  means  of  crossing  the  larger  branch  of  the  komadugu,  which 
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runs  at  a  short  distance  beyond  this  village,  and  the  passage  of 
which  was  said  to  be  very  difficult  at  the  time,  encumbered  as  we 
were  with  animals  and  luggage.  But  it  was  very  extraordinary 
that  the  people  here  contended  that  the  river  then  was  higher 
than  it  had  been  ten  days  previously,  although  I  did  not  find  this 
statement  confirmed  on  our  actually  crossing  it  the  following 
morning,  the  water  exhibiting  evident  signs  of  having  decreased, 
an  observation  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  I  have  re- 
marked on  a  former  occasion  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  this 
komadugu.  The  river  here  spread  out  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  we  had  some  difficulty  in  crossing  it  The  greatest  depth 
was  more  than  four  feet ;  but  the  spreading  out  of  the  water  was 
the  reason  that  it  was  here  passable  at  all,  although  it  had  become 
too  shallow  to  employ  the  native  craft,  while  lower  down,  between 
this  place  and  Z(3ngirf,  it  could  not  be  forded.  Having  then 
crossed  three  smaller  channels  and  passed  the  village  KinjiSberl, 
once  a  large  town  and  encompassed  by  a  wide  clay  wall,  we  took 
up  our  quarters  in  a  poor  hamlet  called  Margwa  Sherfferf,  from  a 
sherif  who  had  settled  here  many  years  ago ;  for,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure myself  a  good  reception  from  the  ruler  of  B6mu,  after  the 
great  political  disturbances  which  had  taken  place,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  send  a  messenger  to  him  to  announce  my  arrival.  I 
only  needed  to  give  full  expression  to  my  real  feelings  in  order 
to  render  my  letter  acceptable  to  my  former  protector,  for  my  de- 
light had  been  extreme,  after  the  news  which  I  had  received  of 
*Abd  e'  Rahman  having  usurped  the  supreme  power,  on  hearing 
that  the  just  and  lawful  Sheikh  *Omar  had  once  more  regained 
possession  of  the  royal  authority.  The  consequence  was,  that 
when,  after  having  traversed  the  district  of  Koyam,  with  its  strag- 
gling villages,  its  fine  herds  of  camels,  and  its  deep  wells,  some  of 
them  more  than  forty  fathoms  in  depth,  I  approached  the  town 
on  the  11th  of  December,  I  found  'Abd  e'  Nebf,  the  chief  eunuch 
of  the  sheikh,  with  thirty  horsemen,  posted  at  the  village  of  Kalf- 
luwa,  where  a  market  was  just  held,  in  order  to  give  me  an  hon- 
orable reception.  Thus  I  re-entered  the  town  of  Kiikawa,  whence 
I  had  set  out  on  my  dangerous  journey  to  the  west,  in  stately  pro- 
cession. On  entering  my  quarters,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  the  two  sappers,  CJorporal  Church  and  private  Macguire, 
who  had  been  sent  out  from  England  to  accompany  Mr.  Vogel, 
and  to  join  me,  if  possible,  in  my  proceedings. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

LAST  RESIDENCE  IN  KU'KAWA. — BENEFIT  OF   EUROPEAN 
SOCIETY. 

On  reaching  safely  the  town  of  Kiikawa,  whicli  had  been  my 
head-quarters  for  so  long  a  period,  and  from  whence  I  had  fiist 
commenced  my  journeys  of  exploration  in  Negroland,  it  might 
seem  that  I  had  overcome  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  complete 
success,  and  that  I  could  now  enjoy  a  short  stay  in  the  same  place 
before  traversing  the  last  stage  of  my  homeward  journey.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  pass  four  months 
in  this  town  under  rather  unpleasant  circumstances.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  sufficient  means  here,  and  had,  in  consequence^ 
agreed  to  repay  the  sum  of  200  dollars  lent  me  by  the  Fezzani 
merchant  Khwcldi  in  Kan6 ;  but  there  were  only  a  few  dollars 
in  cash  left  of  the  supplies  taken  out  by  Mr.  Vogel,  those  deposit- 
ed by  myself  in  Zfnder  in  the  hands  of  the  Sherif  el  Fasi,  viz., 
400  dollars  in  cash  and  a  box  containing  a  considerable  amount 
of  ironware,  having  been  plundered  during  the  turbulent  state  of 
the  country  produced  by  the  revolution.  Even  of  the  merchand- 
ise which  had  been  lately  dispatched  to  Zfnder,  and  from  thence, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  VogePs  arrangements,  transported  to  Ku- 
kawa,  a  very  considerable  proportion  was  found,  on  a  close  ex- 
amination, to  have  been  abstracted.  Being  therefore  in  want  of 
money,  and  convinced  that  if  such  an  outrage  were  allowed  to 
pass  by  unnoticed  no  peaceable  intercourse  could  ever  be  carried 
on  between  this  country  and  Europeans,  I  explained  these  cir- 
cumstances in  the  first  audience  which  I  had  of  the  sheikh,  to 
whom  I  made  a  present  worth  about  eight  pounds  sterling. 

While,  therefore,  once  more  assuring  him  of  my  unbounded 
satisfaction  at  finding  him  reinstated  in  his  former  power,  I  re- 
quested him  not  to  suffer  me  to  be  treated  in  this  manner  by 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  to  exert  his  influence  for  the  restoration 
of  my  property.  This  proceeding  of  mine,  as  responsible  to  the 
government  under  whose  auspices  I  was  traveling,  involved  me 
in  a  series  of  difi&culties,  and  excited  against  me  Diggama,  one  of 
the  most  influential  courtiers  at  the  time,  and  a  man  of  mean 
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character,  as  it  was  his  servant,  or  more  probably  himself  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  plunder.  In 
order  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  this  man,  I  endeavored  to  se- 
cure the  friendship  of  Yusuf,  the  sheikh's  next  eldest  brother,  an 
intelligent  and  straightforward  man,  by  making  hinn  a  handsome 
present,  and  explaining  to  him,  in  unequivocal  terms,  how  a 
friendly  intercourse  between  themselves  and  the  English  could 
only  exist  if  they  acted  in  a  conscientious  manner.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  contributed  to  render  my  situation  in  this  place 
still  more  uncomfortable  was  the  relation  which  existed  between 
Mr.  Vogel  and  Corporal  Church,  one  of  the  sappers  who  had  come 
with  him  from  England ;  and  I  was  sorry  that  the  praiseworthy 
and  generous  intention  of  the  government  in  sending  out  these 
two  useful  persons  should  not  be  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  baffled  by  private  animosity.  In 
this  respect  I  had  already  been  greatly  disappointed  and  grieved 
on  hearing  from  Mr.  Vogel,  when  I  met  him  on  the  road,  that  he 
had  gone  alone  to  Mandara,  without  making  any  use  of  the  services 
of  his  companions.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  convince  the  two 
sappers  that,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
they  ought  to  forget  petty  jealousies,  as  it  was  only  by  a  mutual 
good  understanding  that  complete  success  in  such  undertakings 
could  be  secured.  I  succeeded  in  convincing  Macguire,  although 
I  was  less  successful  with  Corporal  Church. 

Meanwhile,  I  spent  my  time  in  a  tolerably  useful  manner,  look- 
ing over  some  of  the  books  which  Mr.  Vogel  had  brought  with 
him,  especially  M.  Jomard's  introduction  to  the  translation  of  the 
'*  Voyage  au  Waday"  by  M.  Perron,  and  the  "  Flora  Nigritia"  of 
Sir  William  Hooker.  I  was  also  considerably  interested  by  the 
perusal  of  a  packet  of  letters  which  had  been  conveyed  in  the 
very  box  that  had  been  plundered,  and  which,  although  dating 
back  as  late  as  December,  1851,  afforded  me  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. Partly  in  order  to  fulfill  a  vow  which  I  had  made,  and  part- 
ly to  obtain  a  more  secure  hold  upon  the  friendly  dispositions  of 
tiie  natives,  I  made  a  present  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  on 
Christmas  day  of  fourteen  oxen,  not  forgetting  either  rich  or  poor, 
blind  or  fokara,  nor  even  the  Arab  strangers. 

My  residence  in  the  town  became  infinitely  more  cheerful  in 
consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Vogel  on  the  29th  of  December, 
when  I  spent  a  period  of  twenty  days  most  pleasantly  in  the  com- 
pany of  this  enterprising  and  courageous  young  traveler,  who, 
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with  surprising  facility,  accustomed  himself  to  all  the  relations  of 
this  strange  life.  But,  while  borne  away  by* the  impulse  of  lu5 
own  enthusiasm,  and  giving  up  all  pretensions  to  the  comforts  of 
life,  he  unfortunately  committed  the  mistake  of  expecting  that  his 
companions,  recently  arrived  from  Europe,  and  whose  ideas  were 
less  elevated,  should  do  the  same,  and  this  had  given  rise  to  a 
lamentable  quarrel,  which  frustrated  in  a  great  measure  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government  who  had  sent  out  the  party.  Exchang- 
ing opinions  with  regard  to  countries  which  we  had  both  of  us 
traversed,  and  planning  schemes  as  to  the  future  course  which  Mr. 
Vogel  was  to  pursue,  and  especially  as  to  the  next  journey  which 
he  was  to  undertake  toward  Yakoba  and  A'damawa,  we  passed 
our  time  very  agreeably.  I  communicated  to  him,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  all  the  information  which  I  had 
collected  during  my  extensive  wanderings,  and  called  his  attenticm 
to  various  points  which  I  begged  him  to  clear  up,  especially  with 
regard  to  some  remarkable  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  the  famous  mermaid  of  the  B^nuwd,  the  "  ayii."  It  was  rather 
unfortunate  that  no  copy  of  the  map  which  had  been  constructed 
from  the  materials  which  I  had  sent  home  had  reached  him,  so 
that  he  remained  in  the  dark  with  regard  to  many  points  which 
I  had  already  cleared  up.  I  also  delivered  to  Mr.  Vogel  those  let- 
ters of  introduction  which  I  had  received  from  the  ruler  of  Soko- 
to,  addressed  to  the  various  governors  of  the  provinces  in  this 
part  of  his  empire,  so  that  he  had  a  fair  prospect  before  him  of 
being  well  received.  We,  moreover,  lost  no  time  in  obtaining 
the  sheikh's  consent  to  his  joiimey,  and  at  the  same  time  caused 
to  be  imprisoned  Mesaud,  that  servant  of  the  mission  who,  by  his 
connivance,  had  facihtated  the  theft  committed  upon  my  effects.  In 
consequence  of  this  energetic  proceeding,  several  of  the  stolen  ar- 
ticles came  to  light,  even  of  those  which  had  formed  the  contents 
pf  the  box  sent  from  England. 

Thus  we  began  cheerfully  the  year  1855,  in  which  I  was  to  re- 
turn to  Europe  from  my  long  career  of  hardships  and  privations, 
and  in  which  my  young  friend  was  to  endeavor  to  complete  my 
discoveries  and  researches,  first  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to- 
ward the  Bdnuw^,  and  then  eastward  in  the  direction  of  the  Nile. 
We  likewise  indulged  in  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed,  after 
having  explored  the  provinces  of  Bauchi  and  A^damawa,  in  pene 
trating  eastward  along  that  highly  interesting  rout^  which  leads 
from  Sarawu  to  L6ggon^,  round  the  southern  border  of  the  moun- 
tainous country  of  Mandara. 
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Meanwhile  some  interesting  excursions  to  the  shores  of  the 
Tsad  formed  a  pleasant  interruption  in  our  course  of  studies  and 
scientific  communications,  and  these  little  trips  were  especially 
interesting  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the 
shores  of  the  lake  had  been  changed  since  I  last  saw  them  on  my 
return  from  Bagfrmi,  the  water  having  destroyed  almost  the  whole 
of  the  town  of  Ngomu,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Kiikia,  where  we  had  encamped  the  first  night  on  our  expedition 
to  Miisgu.  There  were  two  subjects  which  caused  me  some  de- 
gree of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  prospects  of  this  enterprising 
young  traveler,  the  first  being  his  want  of  experience,  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  expected  in  a  young  man  fresh  fix)m  Europe, 
and  the  other  the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  eat  any  meat  at  all.  The  very  sight  of  a  dish  of 
meat  made  him  sick.  I  observed  that  Macguire  was  affected  in 
the  same  manner. 

Having  obtained,  with  some  difficulty,  the  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion from  the  sheikh,  and  prepared  every  thing  that  Mr.  Vogel 
wanted  to  take  with  him,  forming  a  sufficient  supply  to  maintain 
him  for  a  whole  year,  I  accompanied  my  yoimg  friend  out  of  the 
town  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  of  January.  But  our  start  was 
rather  unlucky,  several  things  having  been  left  behind ;  and  it 
was  ailer  some  delay  and  uncertainty  that  we  joined  the  people 
who  had  gone  on  in  advance  with  the  camels,  at  a  late  hour,  at 
the  village  of  Dfggigf.  Here  we  passed  a  cheerftd  evening,  and 
drank  with  spirit  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise  upon  which  my 
companion  was  then  about  to  engage.  Mr,  Vogel  had  also  taken 
with  him  all  his  meteorological  instruments,  and  his  luggage  be- 
ing of  a  manifold  description  and  rather  heavy,  I  foresaw  that  he 
would  have  great  trouble  in  transporting  it  through  the  difficult 
country  beyond  Yakoba,  especially  during  the  rainy  season ;  and, 
indeed,  it  is  evident,  from  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  his 
farther  proceedings,  that  he  either  left  his  instruments  behind  in 
the  capital  of  Baiichi,  or  that  he  lost  them  in  crossing  a  river  be- 
tween that  place  and  Zdriya.  As  for  his  barometer,  which  he 
had  transported  with  great  care  to  Kiikawd^,  it  went  out  of  order 
the  moment  it  was  taken  fix>m  the  wall. 

Having  borne  him  company  during  the  following  day's  march, 
I  left  him  with  the  best  wishes  for  his  success.  I  had  taken  con- 
siderable pains  in  instructing  his  companion,  Corporal  Macguire, 
in  the  use  of  the  compass,  as  the  accurate  laying  down  of  the  con- 
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figuration  of  the  ground  seemed  to  me  of  the  highest  importanoe 
in  a  mountainous  country  like  Baiichi  and  A'damawa ;  for  Mr. 
Vogel  himself  could  not  be  induced  to  xmdertake  siich  a  task,  as 
it  would  have  interfered  greatly  with  the  collecting  of  plante, 
which,  besides  making  astronomical  observations,  was  his  chief 
object;  and  besides,  being  an  extremely  tedious  business,  it  re- 
qiured  a  degree  of  patience  which  my  young  friend  did  not  pos- 
sess.* However,  I  am  afraid  that  even  Macguire  did  not  follow 
up  my  instructions  for  any  length  of  time.  At  all  events,  as  he 
did  not  accompany  Mr.  Vogel  beyond  Yakoba,  it  seems  evident 
that,  even  if  his  journal  should  be  saved,  we  should  probably  not 
find  all  the  infonnation  with  regard  to  the  particulars  of  his  route 
which  we  might  desire  in  such  a  country ;  for,  during  all  the  jour- 
neys which  he  has  pursued,  as  far  as  we  have  any  knowledge  of 
them,  he  relied  entirely  upon  his  astronomical  observations.  I 
will  say  nothing  here  with  regard  to  the  results  of  this  journey,  as 
we  may  entertain  the  hope  that  his  journals  may  stiU  be  saved, 
and  that  we  may  thus  learn  something  more  of  him  than  the  Ut- 
tie  which  has  as  yet  come  to  our  knowledge. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that,  on  returning  to  Kiikawa,  I  felt 
rather  desolate  and  lonely ;  but  I  had  other  reasons  for  feeling  un- 
comfortable, for,  having  exposed  myself  to  the  cold  the  preceding 
night,  I  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of  rheumatism,  which  laid 
me  up  for  a  long  time,  and  which,  causing  me  many  sleepless 
nights,  reduced  me  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  weakness,  firom 
which  I  did  not  recover  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  did  not  desist  from  requesting  the  sheikh,  in  the  most 
urgent  terms,  to  send  me  on  my  way,  and  to  supply  me  at  least 
with  camels,  in  compensation  for  the  loss  which  I  had  sustained 
through  the  insurrection.  I  had  hopes  that  he  would  allow  me  to 
set  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  Mohammedan  month,  and  I 
was  therefore  extremely  delighted  when  two  respectable  Arabs 
came  forward  and  offered  to  accompany  me  on  my  journey  to  Fez- 
zdn,  although  I  did  not  much  rely  on  the  expectations  which  they 
raised.  Meanwhile,  on  the  3d  of  February,  the  pupils  of  the  Sheikh 
el  Bakay,  who  had  staid  so  long  behind  in  Kan6,  reached  Kiika- 
wa, and  their  arrival  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  to  me,  although 

*  Macgnirc  was  to  accompany  Mr.  Vogel  on  his  excursion,  and  he  promised 
cheerfully  to  assist  him  in  every  way  toward  accomplishing  the  objects  of  her  mmj- 
osty's  government.  As  for  Corporal  Church,  it  was  thought  the  best  plan  that  he- 
should  return  to  Europe  in  my  company. 
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they  put  me  to  fresh  expense ;  for,  by  their  authority,  as  being 
the  followers  of  a  highly  venerated  Mohammedan  chie^  they  in- 
creased the  probability  of  my  safely  entering  upon  my  home-jour- 
ney. I  therefore  went  with  my  friends  to  pay  a  visit  to  Z6n  el 
A'bidfn,  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sheikh  el  Bakay,  who,  having  been 
formerly  employed  by  the  Sheikh  *0m4r  as  a  messenger  to  the 
Emir  of  S6koto,  was  now  again  to  return  eastward ;  for  having  in 
the  beginning  been  treated  rather  unkindly  by  his  wife  Zdna^ 
"  The  Ornament,"  El  Bakay's  daughter,  he  had  thought  it  better 
to  console  himself  with  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  did  not  now 
appear  willing  to  listen  to  the  solicitations  of  his  repentant  wife, 
who  sincerely  wished  him  to  return  to  bear  her  company.  I 
found  him  a  simple  and  decent-looking  man,  whose  manners 
pleased  me  the  more  as  he  abstained  entirely  fit)m  begging,  and  I 
testified  the  obligation  which  I  bore  to  his  femily  by  sending  him 
an  ox  for  slaughtering,  a  sheep,  and  some  smaller  articles.  I  had 
also  the  pleasure  of  meeting  here  .the  Sherff 'Abd  e'  Eahman,  the 
same  man  whom  we  had  met  four  years  previously  in  the  country 
of  A'fr,  and  who  had  lately  returned  from  A'damawa.  He  brought 
me  the  latest  information  of  the  state  of  that  country,  and  as  he 
was  to  return  again  in  that  direction,  at  a  later  period,  when  I  had 
received  fresh  supplies,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  give  him  a  small 
parcel  to  deliver  to  Mr.  Vogel  wherever  he  should  fall  in  with  him, 
especially  a  few  tiirkedfe  and  some  sugar,  of  which  he  had  taken 
with  him  only  a  small  supply. 

Having  hired  a  guide  and  protested  repeatedly  to  the  sheikh 
that  I  could  not  wait  any  longer,  my  health  having  suffered  con- 
siderably from  my  five  years'  stay  in  these  countries,  I  left  the 
town  on  the  20th  of  February,  and  pitched  my  tent  on  the  high 
ground  at  Darwerghii,  just  above  the  pool  or  swamp,  round  the 
southern  border  of  which  sorghum  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  which  in  the  daytime  formed  the  watering-place  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattie.  During  the  night  it  was  visited  by  a 
great  number  of  water-fowl.  On  the  whole,  I  felt  extremely  hap- 
py in  having  at  length  left  behind  me  a  town  of  which  I  had  be- 
come excessively  tired. 

But  it  was  not  ipy  destiny  to  get  off  so  easily,  and  leave  thia 
country  so  soon,  for  I  had  had  repeated  and  very  serious  consulta- 
tions, not  only  with  the  sheikh,  but  especially  with  his  brother, 
Abba  Yusuf,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  learning  and  his  love 
of  justice,  about  the  parcel  sent  by  her  majesty's  govemmentj  to- 
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gether  with  the  400  dollars  which  I  had  left  behind  in  Zinder. 
and  which  had  been  stolen  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionair 
outbreak.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion'  the  sheikh  promised 
me  that  he  would  restore  what  I  had  lost ;  but,  knowing  from 
experience  that  with  these  people  time  is  of  no  value,  and  finding 
my  health  rapidly  declining,  I  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  nd 
waiting  any  longer,  and  the  sheikh,  seeing  that  I  was  determined, 
according  to  all  appearance  gave  his  full  approval  to  my  depart- 
ure by  sending  me,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  five  camels,  which, 
although  of  very  inferior  quality,  yet  held  out  to  me  a  slight  hope 
of  proceeding  on  my  journey.  But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d 
he  sent  to  me  my  old  friend  Haj  Edris,  in  order  to  induce  me  to 
return  into  the  town ;  and  the  latter  made  me  all  sorts  of  promises 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sheikh  wanted  to  grant  me  redresB 
for  all  the  claims  which  I  had  upon  him.  In  order  to  show  the 
ruler  of  the  country  that  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  own  con- 
duct, and  to  entreat  him  once  more  to  send  me  off  without  fiirther 
delay,  I  went  into  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  aftemooai  and 
paid  my  respects  to  him.  He  desired  me  to  return  with  all  my 
effects  to  my  old  quarters ;  but  I  told  him  that  was  impossible^  as 
my  state  of  health  rendered  it  essential  for  me  to  return  home 
without  farther  delay,  whereas  by  taking  up  my  quarters  once 
more  inside  the  town,  according  to  their  own  slow  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  was  sure  not  to  get  away  before  a  couple  of  months 
had  elapsed ;  but  I  said  that  I  would  gladly  wait  outside  some 
days  longer,  and  that,  if  he  wished,  I  would  come  into  the  town 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  thing  he  wished 
to  say  to  me.  To  this  the  sheikh  seemed  to  agree  at  the  time, 
and  thus  I  took  leave  of  him  in  the  most  quiet  and  satisfactory 
manner,  and  it  appeared  as  if  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  that 
he  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  departure.  I  therefore 
bought  two  more  camels  the  following  day  out  of  a  large  nimi- 
ber  which  had  been  brought  into  the  town  by  the  Tebu  jBx)m  the 
Bahhr  el  GhazaJ,  and  on  the  25th,  through  the  mediation  of  a 
respectable  Tebu  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Haj  el  Biggela,  made 
an  agreement  with  a  guide,  paying  him  half  of  his  salary  in  ad- 
vance. The  same  evening  the  sheikh  sent  me  some  more  pro- 
visions. 

Thus  all  seemed  ready  for  niy  departure,  although  I  had  not 
many  people  at  my  disposal ;  but  when  it  had  only  been  delayed 
one  day  by  accident,  there  appeared  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon 
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of  tlie  28th,  *AK  Zintclma,  that  same  servant  of  Dfggelma  who 
had  stolen  part  of  the  merchandise  which  he  was  bringing  ftom 
Zinder  to  Kiikawa,  at  the  head  of  four  horsemen  armed  with 
muskets,  bringing  me  an  order  from  the  sheikh  to  return  to  the 
town.  Feeling  convinced,  from  the  character  of  the  messenger, 
that  if  I  did  not  obey  the  order  I  should  expose  myself  to  all  sorts 
of  insults  from  this  contemptible  villain,  if  I  did  not  rid  myself 
of  him  in  a  violent  and  unlawful  manner,  I  thought  it  prudent, 
heartrending  though  it  was,  to  resign  myself  in  obedience  to  the 
tjrrannical  will  of  these  people.  It  happened  rather  fortunately 
for  me  that  Sxdi  A'hmed,  the  chief  of  Sidi  el  Bakay 's  messengers, 
was  staying  with  me  at  the  time  in  my  encampment.  Having, 
therefore,  sent  my  people  in  advance  to  my  old  quarters,  I  went 
to  see  the  skeikh.  I  then  protested  against  such  a  proceeding ; 
but  he  himself  did  not  speak,  a  younger  brother  of  his,  of  the 
name  of  Abba  'Othman,  taking  the  lead  in  the  conversation,  and 
stating  that  the  sheikh  could  not  allow  me  to  depart  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  from  all  that  I  could  learn,  I  concluded  that  it  waa  es- 
pecially this  man  who  had  persuaded  his  elder  brother  that  it  was 
not  prudent  to  allow  me  to  go,  unsatisfied  as  I  was,  and  without 
having  settled  my  claims,  the  dangers  of  the  road  also  being  verj'- 
great.  But  the  principal  reason  was,  that  a  Tebu  messenger  had 
arrived  with  letters  from  the  north,  although  I  did  not  hear  what 
the  letters  addressed  to  the  sheikh  himself  contained ;  but  I  after- 
ward learned  that  this  man  had  brought  the  news  of  the  approach 
of  a  caravan,  and  it  was  but  natural  that  the  sheikh  should  wish 
to  await  its  arrival.  This  messenger  brought  nothing  for  me  ex- 
cept a  copy  of  a  dispatch  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  dated  10th  of  June, 
1853,  and  consequently  more  than  twenty  months  old.  The  news 
of  my  death  seemed  to  be  fully  accredited  in  Tripoli  and  Fezzan, 
my  letter,  forwarded  from  Kan6,  of  course  not  having  arrived  in 
the  latter  place  when  this  parcel  left ;  and  the  only  thing  which 
afforded  me  satisfaction  in  my  unpleasant  situation  were  a  few 
Maltese  portfolios,  which  gave  me  some  information  of  what  had 
been  going  on  in  Europe  four  months  previously. 

All  that  now  remained  for  me  under  the  present  circumstances 
was  to  resign  myself  in  patience,  although  the  delay  pressed  upon 
me  with  indescribable  heaviness,  and  I  had  scarcely  energy  enough 
to  endeavor  to  employ  my  time  usefully.  However,  a  rather 
pleasant  intermezzo  occurred,  whereby  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  conditions  was  fulfilled  upon  which  my  own  depiarture  was 
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CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

REAL  START. — SMALL  PARTY. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  May,  I  left  the  town  and  encamped 
outside,  close  in  front  of  the  gate.  The  sheikh  had  also  given  me 
another  camel,  and  a  young  and  rather  weak  horse,  which  did  irt 
seem  very  fit  for  such  a  journey,  and  which,  in  the  sequel,  proyed 
rather  a  burden  than  otherwise  to  me.  In  this  spot  I  remainei 
some  days,  waiting  for  my  fellow-traveler  K6I0,  who  was  still  it 
tained  in  the  town,  so  that  I  did  not  take  leave  of  the  sheikhTa- 
til  the  9th  of  the  month,  when  he  received  me  with  great  kini 
ness,  but  was  by  no  means  backward  in  begging  for  several  arti- 
cles to  be  sent  to  him,  especially  a  small  cannon,  which  was  rathef 
out  of  comparison  with  the  poor  present  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  myself.  However,  he  promised  me  that  I  should  still  re- 
ceive another  camel  from  him,  of  which  I  stood  greatly  in  need, 
although  I  had  made  up  for  one  which  was  lost  during  my  star 
before  the  gate  of  the  town,  through  the  carelessness  of  A'bbega, 
by  buying  a  fresh  camel  at  the  last  moment  of  my  departure.  It 
was  fol*  this  purpose  that  I  took  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  from  the 
1000  dollars  brought  by  the  caravan,  and  which  I  was  anxious  to 
leave  behind  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Vogel.  Altogether  I  was  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  with  my  camels,  and  lost  a  third  one  before 
I  had  proceeded  many  miles  from  the  town,  so  that  I  was  obliged 
to  throw  away  several  things  with  which  my  people  had  overladen 
my  animals. 

Our  move  from  Dawerghu  in  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  was 
very  inauspicious ;  and  while  a  heavy  thunder-storm  was  raging 
enveloping  every  thing  in  impenetrable  darkness,  only  occasion- 
ally illumined  by  the  flashes  of  lightning,  I  lost  my  people,  and 
had  great  difficulty  in  joining  them  again.  Having  then  moved, 
on  by  very  short  marches  as  far  as  Nghurutuwa,  through  a  finely 
wooded  valley  called  H(Snderi  Galliram,  we  pitched  our  tents  on 
the  14th  of  May  near  the  town  of  Y6,  where,  to  my  utmost  dis- 
appointment, we  had  to  stay  the  five  following  days,  during  which 
the  interesting  character  of  the  komadugu,  which  at  present  did 
not  contain  a  drop  of  water,  with  its  border  of  vegetation,  aflFord- 
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ed  me  but  insufficient  entertainment.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  curious  for  any  European  who  had  adhered  to  the  theory 
of  the  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger  flowing  along  this  bed 
fix)m  the  Tsad,  to  see  us  encamped  in  the  dry  bottom  of  this  val- 
ley. At  all  events,  oppressed  as  I  had  been  all  the  time  by  the 
apprehension  that  something  might  still  occur  to  frustrate  my  de- 
parture, I  deemed  it  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my  life  when, 
in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the  19th,  we  at  length  left  our  station 
at  this  northern  frontier  of  B6mu,  in  the  present  reduced  state  of 
that  kingdom,  and  I  turned  my  back  with  great  satisfaction  upon 
these  countries  where  I  had  spent  full  five  years  in  incessant  toil 
and  exertion.  On  retracing  my  steps  northward  I  was  filled  with 
the  hope  that  a  merciful  Providence  would  allow  me  to  reach 
home  in  safety,  in  order  to  give  a  ftiU  account  of  my  labors  and 
discoveries,  and,  if  possible,  to  follow  up  the  connections  which  I 
had  established  with  the  interior  for  opening  regular  intercourse 
"with  that  continent. 

Our  first  day's  march  fix)m  here,  however,  was  far  from  being 
auspicious ;  for,  having  met  with  frequent  delays  and  stoppages, 
such  as  are  common  at  the  commencement  of  a  journey,  and 
darkness  having  set  in,  the  three  monkeys  which  I  wished  to  take 
with  me,  by  their  noise  and  cries,  frightened  the  camels  so  much 
that  they  started  off  at  a  gallop,  breaking  several  things,  and, 
among  others,  a  strong  musket.  I  saw,  therefore,  that  nothing 
was  to  be  done  but  to  let  loose  these  maUcious  little  creatures, 
which,  instead  of  remaining  quiet,  continually  amused  themselves 
with  loosening  all  the  ropes  with  which  the  luggage  was  tied  on 
the  backs  of  the  animals.  Having  encamped  this  night  at  a  late 
hour,  we  reached,  the  following  morning,  the  town  of  Barruwa, 
and  remained  here  the  whole  day,  in  order  to  provide  ourselves 
with  the  dried  fish  which  is  here  prepared  in  large  quantities,  and 
which  constitutes  the  most  useful  article  for  procuring  the  neces- 
sary supplies  in  the  Tebu  country.  The  Daza,  or  Bulguda,  who 
were  to  join  us  on  the  march,  had  been  encamped  in  this  spot 
since  the  previous  day.  From  here  we  pursued  our  road  to 
Ng^gimi ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  country  had  greatly  changed 
since  I  last  traversed  it  on  my  return  from  Kanem,  the  whole  of 
the  road  which  I  at  that  time  followed  being  now  covered  with 
water,  the  great  inundation  of  the  Tsad  not  having  yet  retired 
within  its  ordinary  boundaries.  The  whole  shore  seemed  to  have 
given  way  and  sunk  a  few  feet    Besides  this  changed  aspect  of 
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the  country,  several  hamlets  of  Kanembu  cattle-bieeders,  sodul 

represented  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut,  caused  great  rdief  I 
and  animation. 


It  was  also  interesting  to  observe  the  Budduma,  the  pirate  iii 
habitants  of  the  islands  of  the  lagune,  busily  employed  in  their  pe- 
culiar occupation  of  obtaining  salt  from  the  ashes  of  the  "  siwak,^ 
or  the  Capparis  sodata.  Having  rested  during  the  hot  hours  of 
the  day,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  evening  just  beyond  a 
temporary  hamlet  of  these  islanders ;  for  although  watchfulness, 
even  here,  was  very  necessary  in  order  to  guard  against  any  thiev- 
ish attempt,  yet,  in  general,  the  Budduma  seem  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Tebu,  with  whom  they  appear  to  have  stood  in  in- 
timate political  connection  from  ancient  times. 

Tuesday^  May  22c?.  At  the  distance  of  only  a  mile  from  our  en- 
campment we  passed,  close  on  our  left,  the  site  of  Wiidi,  enliv- 
ened by  a  few  date  palms,  the  whole  open  grassy  plain  to  the 
right,  over  which  our  former  road  to  Kanem  had  lain,  being  en- 
veloped in  a  wider  or  narrower  strip  of  water.  Having  halted 
again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  hours,  in  a  well- wooded  tract, 
we  observed  in  the  afternoon  a  herd  of  elephants,  which  passed 
the  heat  of  the  day  comfortably  in  the  midst  of  the.  water,  and 
among  the  nimiber  a  female  with  her  young.     Farther  on  we 
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E  were  met  by  a  troop  of  five  buffaloes,  an  animal  which,  during 
•my  former  journey,  I  had  not  observed  near  the  lake. 

Thus  we  reached  the  new  village  of  Ng^gimi,  which  was  built 
on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  the  former  town  having  been  entirely 
swept  away  by  the  inundation.  Here  we  remained  the  forenoon 
of  the  following  day,  the  encampment  being  enlivened  by  a  great 
number  of  women  from  the  village,  offering  for  sale  fish  in  a  fresh 
and  dried  state,  besides-  a  few  fowls,  milk,  and  "  t^mmari,"  the 
seeds  of  the  cotton-plant ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  beads 
for  adorning  their  own  sable  persons,  they  were  scarcely  wilhng  * 
to  receive  any  thing  besides  com.  I  was  glad  to  see,  instead  of 
the  ugly  B6mu  females,  these  more  symmetrical  figures  of  the 
Kanembti  ladies,  the  glossy  blackness  of  whose  skin  was  agree- 
ably relieved  by  their  white  teeth  as  well  as  by  their  beads  of  the 
same  color.  Our  friends  the  D&za,  who  five  weeks  previously 
had  been  driven  back  by  the  Tawarek,  had  recovered  here  their 
luggage,  which  on  that  occasion  they  had  hastily  deposited  with 
the  villagers  when  making  an  attempt  to  cross  the  desert  They 
were  here  to  separate  from  us  for  a  time,  as,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  wanted  to  pursue  a  more  westerly  track,  leading  by 
the  Bfr  el  Hammam,  or  Metdmmi,  which  is  mentioned  by  the 
former  expedition,  while  our  friend  K6I0  was  bent  upon  keeping 
nearer  the  shores  of  the  lagune,  by  way  of  Kibbo. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  the  chief  of  the  place,  the  May- 
Ngdgimibe,  we  set  out  in  the  afternoon,  and,  proceeding  at  a  slow 
rate,  as  the  camels  were  very  heavily  laden,  we  passed,  after  a 
inarch  of  about  eight  miles,  along  a  large  open  creek  of  the  lagune^ 
and,  having  met  some  sohtary  travelers  coming  from  Kanem,  en- 
camped, about  eight  in  the  evening,  on  rather  uneven  ground, 
and  kept  altemafte  watch  during  the  night 

Thursday^  May  24/A.  Starting  at  a  very  early  hour,  we  soon 
ascended  hilly  ground,  but,  after  we  had  proceeded  some  miles, 
were  greatly  frightened  by  the  sight  of  people  on  our  right,  when 
we  three  horsemen  pursued  them  till  we  had  driven  them  to  the 
border  of  the  lake ;  for  this  whole  tract  is  so  very  unsafe  that  a 
traveler  may  feel  certain  that  the  few  people  whom  he  meets  on 
the  road,  unless  they  bear  distinctly  the  character  of  travelers  like 
himself,  will  betray  him  to  some  predatory  band.  Having  pro- 
ceeded about  nine  miles,  we  halted  near  an  outlying  creek  of  the 
lake,  the  water  of  which  was  fresh,  although  most  of  these  creeks 
contain  brackish  water.    When  we  continued  our  march  in  the 
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afternoon,  we  passed  another  creek,  or  rather  a  separate  lake,  and, 
winding  along  a  narrow  path  made  by  the  elephants,  which  are 
here  very  numerous,  reached,  after  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
ten  miles,  the  leafy  vale,  or  "  hdnderi,"  of  Kibbo,  and  encamped 
on  the  opposite  margin.  This  locality  is  interesting,  as  constitut- 
ing, apparently,  the  northern  limit  of  the  white  ant.  We,  how- 
ever, were  prevented  by  the  darkness  from  making  use  of  the 
well,  as  these  vales  are  fiill  of  wild  beasts,  and  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  remain  here  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  was  not  displeasing  to  me,  as  I  did  not  feel  at 
all  well,  and  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  fevorite  remedy 
of  tamarind- water.  We  pursued  our  march  before  the  sun  had 
attained  its  greatest  power,  but  met  with  frequent  stoppages,  the 
slaves  of  our  Tebu  companions,  who  were  heavily  laden  and  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  the  water,  being  scarcely  able  to  keep 
up ;  a  big  fellow  even  lay  down  never  to  rise  again.  Indeed,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Tebu  treated  their  slaves  more  cruelly  than 
even  the  Arabs,  making  them  cany  all  sorts  of  articles,  especially 
their  favorite  dried  fish. 

After  a  march  of  not  more  than  twelve  miles,  we  halted  some 
distance  to  the  east  of  the  well  of  Kuf^,  and  were  greatly  excited 
in  consequence  of  the  approach  of  our  fellow-travelers  the  Daza, 
whom,  at  the  moment,  we  did  not  at  first  recognize.  This  loc^h- 
ty  was  also  regarded  so  unsafe  for  a  small  caravan,  that  we  started 
again  soon  after  midnight,  and  halted  after  a  march  of  about  fif- 
teen miles,  when  we  met  a  courier  coming  from  Kawdr  with  the 
important  news  that  Hassan  Basha,  the  Governor  of  Fezzan,  who 
had  been  suffering  from  severe  illness  for  several  years,  had  at 
length  succumbed,  and  that  the  E'fede,  that  turbulent  tribe  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  A'sben,  which  had  caused  •ns  such  an  im- 
mense deal  of  trouble  in  the  first  part  of  our  expedition,  had  un- 
dertaken a  foray  to  Tibesti,  a  piece  of  news  which  influenced  our 
own  proceedings  very  considerably,  as  we  were  thus  exposed  to 
the  especial  danger  of  falling  in  with  this  predatory  band,  besides 
the  danger  which  in  general  attaches  to  the  passage  through  this 
extensive  desert  tract,  which  extends  from  Negroland  to  the  cul- 
tivated zone  of  North  Afiica.  It  was  this  circumstance,  together 
with  the  great  heat  of  the  midday  hours  at  this  hottest  part  of  the 
year,  which  obliged  us,  without  the  least  regard  to  our  own  comfort, 
to  travel  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  so  that  I  was  unable  to 
rectify  and  complete,  in  general,  the  observations  of  the  former 
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expedition,  the  route  of  which,  being  entirely  changed  by  the  new 
astronomical  data  obtained  by  Mr.  Vogel,  would  be  liable  to  some 
little  rectification  throughput. 

Having  rested  during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day,  we  pursued  our 
march  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when,  after  a  stretch  of 
about  two  miles,  we  entered  a  fine  hilly  district,  well  adapted  for 
pasture-grounds  for  camels  and  sheep,  but  imtenanted  in  the  pres- 
ent deserted  state  of  the  country.  A  mile  and  a  half  farther  on 
we  passed  the  well  of  Mul,  which  was  at  present  dry,  and  then 
winding  along  the  fine  valley,  were  detained  a  long  time  by  the  loss 
of  another  camel.  Having  then  encamped,  afl;er  a  march  alto- 
gether of  about  ten  miles,  we  started  again  an  hour  after  midnight, 
and,  after  traveling  nearly  thirteen  miles,  reached  the  well  of  U'n- 
ghurutin,  situated  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  fine  vegetation, 
and  affording  that  most  excellent  fodder  for  camels,  the  "  had ;" 
besides  which,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  "  retem,"  or  broom. 

Monday^  May  28^.  Having  spent  the  Sunday  in  U'nghurutfn 
quietly,  and  indulging  in  some  little  repose,  we  started  a  little 
after  midnight,  and  did  not  encamp  till  after  a  march  of  about  fif- 
teen miles.  It  was  interesting  to  observe,  when  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  that  all  along  this  region  a  considerable  quantity  of  rain 
had  fallen,  in  consequence  of  which  "had"  and  "seb6d''  covered 
the  ground,  although  we  were  extremely  glad  to  escape  from  that 
great  annoyance  to  travelers,  the  feathery  bristle,  or  "ngibbi." 
Another  twelve  miles  in  the  afternoon,  through  a  more  open 
country,  broken  in  the  earUer  part  by  a  few  specimens  of  the  tree 
"  simsim,"  brought  us  to  the  well  Bedwdram,  or  Bdlkashi-farri, 
where  we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  eminence,  choosing 
our  ground  with  great  care,  as  we  were  to  recruit  here  our  strength 
by  a  longer  stay,  the  well  being  at  present  frequented  by  a  num- 
ber of  that  section  of  the  Gunda  tribe  of  Tebu  which  is  called 
**  Wandala,"  or  "  Aussa;"  for  in  general  the  well  is  by  no  means 
a  safe  retreat,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  well,  or  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  Corporal  Macguire  was  slain  last  year  when 
returning  home  after  the  report  of  the  death  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Vogel. 
We  had  great  trouble  in  opening  the  wells ;  for  we  needed  a 
large  provision  of  water,  as,  besides  filling  our  skins,  we  had  here 
to  water  all  our  camels.  Only  one  of  the  wells  was  open  at  the 
time,  and  contained  but  very  little  water.  It  is  easily  to  be  un- 
derstood in  what  a  perilous  position  a  small  caravan  would  be  if 
attacked  under  such  circumstances  by  a  gang  of  highway  robbers, 
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gether  with  tte  400  dollars  which  I  had  left  behind  in  Zinder, 
and  which  had  been  stolen  in  consequence  of  the  revolutionaiy 
outbreak.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  the  sheikh  promised 
me  that  he  would  restore  what  I  had  lost ;  but,  knowing  from 
experience  that  with  these  people  time  is  of  no  value,  and  finding 
my  health  rapidly  declining,  I  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  not 
waiting  any  longer,  and  the  sheikh,  seeing  that  I  was  determined, 
according  to  all  appearance  gave  his  full  approval  to  my  depart- 
ure by  sending  me,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  five  camels,  which, 
although  of  very  inferior  quality,  yet  held  out  to  me  a  slight  hope 
of  proceeding  on  my  journey.  But  in  the  afternoon  of  the  22d 
he  sent  to  me  my  old  fiiend  Haj  Edris,  in  order  to  induce  me  to 
return  into  the  town ;  and  the  latter  made  me  all  sorts  of  promises 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  sheikh  wanted  to  grant  me  redress 
for  all  the  claims  which  I  had  upon  him.  In  order  to  show  the 
ruler  of  the  country  that  I  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  own  con- 
duct, and  to  entreat  him  once  more  to  send  mo  off  without  farther 
delay,  I  went  into  the  town  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  and 
paid  my  respects  to  him.  He  desired  me  to  return  with  all  my 
effects  to  my  old  quarters ;  but  I  told  him  that  waa  impossible,  as 
my  state  of  health  rendered  it  essential  for  me  to  return  home 
without  farther  delay,  whereas  by  taking  up  my  quarters  once 
more  inside  the  town,  according  to  their  own  slow  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, I  was  sure  not  to  get  away  before  a  couple  of  months 
had  elapsed ;  but  I  said  that  I  would  gladly  wait  outside  some 
days  longer,  and  that,  if  he  wished,  I  woxdd  come  into  the  town 
every  day  in  order  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  thing  he  wished 
to  say  to  me.  To  this  the  sheikh  seemed  to  agree  at  the  time, 
and  thus  I  took  leave  of  him  in  the  most  quiet  and  satisfactoiy 
manner,  and  it  appeared  as  if  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  that 
he  would  in  no  way  interfere  with  my  departure.  I  therefore 
bought  two  more  camels  the  following  day  out  of  a  large  num- 
ber which  had  been  brought  into  the  town  by  the  Tebu  from,  the 
Bahhr  el  Ghazal,  and  on  the  25th,  through  the  mediation  of  a 
respectable  Tebu  merchant,  of  the  name  of  Haj  el  Biggela,  made 
an  agreement  with  a  guide,  paying  him  half  of  his  salary  in  ad- 
vance. The  same  evening  the  sheikh  sent  me  some  more  pro- 
visions. 

Thus  all  seemed  ready  for  my  departure,  although  I  had  not 
many  people  at  my  disposal ;  but  when  it  had  only  been  delayed 
one  day  by  accident,  there  appeared  suddenly,  in  the  afternoon 
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till  long  after  midnight,  when  freemen  and  slaves  began  to  feel 
exhausted,  and  would  gladly  have  lagged  behind ;  and  I  had  to 
urge  on  several  of  these  unfortimates,  and  prevent  them  from 
staying  behind,  and  falling  a  sacrifice  to  thirst  and  fiitigue.  One 
of  my  servants  was  not  to  be  seen.  In  fact,  this  desert  is  famous 
for  people  well  accustomed  to  it  losing  their  way,  and  the  white 
sand,  extending  to  a  boundless  distance,  is  so  confounding  that 
j>eople  often  miss  their  direction  entirely.  But  the  fatigue  of  this 
night's  march  was  very  great  indeed,  and  when  the  day  dawned  I 
gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  little  herb- 
age of  giving  a  slight  feed  to  my  exhausted  horse  to  obtain  a  few 
minutes'  repose. 

Pursuing  then  our  dreary  march,  while  a  heavy  wind  rose, 
which,  by  raising  the  dust,  made  the  desert  look  still  more 
gloomy,  we  gradually  discovered  the  rocky  mountains  of  A'ga- 
dem  ahead  of  us,  but  did  not  enter  the  peculiar  valley  formation 
till  a  quarter  past  seven  o'clock.  Here  we  chose  our  camping- 
ground  in  a  comer  surrounded  by  the  "  siwak,"  which  form  quite 
a  little  plantation,  and  occasionally  attract  temporary  settlers,  es- 
pecially of  the  tribe  called  Bolo-diiwa  or  A'm-wadebe.  Howev- 
er, the  sand-wind  made  our  stay  here  very  cheerless,  which  was 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the  ground  being  full  of  camel 
lice,  this  being  the  usual  camping-ground.  The  water  of  the  well 
was  clean  and  excellent,  but  not  very  plentiful,  so  that  we  had  to 
take  our  supply  for  the  road  before  us  from  a  more  northerly 
well.  The  servant  who  wbs  missing  not  having  been  found,  we 
waited  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the  Daza  in  the  afternoon, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  in  their  company.  They  had  for- 
tunately seen  him  at  a  great  distance,  when  he  had  completely 
lost  his  way,  and  was  wandering  southward.  I  made  a  present  to 
the  man  who  had  brought  him  back.  We  remained  here  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and,  besides  the  small  luxury  of  the  wild  fruit  of  the  si- 
wak, I  was  glad  to  be  able  to  buy  a  vessel  of  butter  from  our  friends 
the  salt-traders,  as  my  store  of  this  article  was  nearly  consumed. 

Monday^  June  ith.  The  poor  slaves  of  our  companions  were  so 
totally  exhausted  by  the  fiitigue  of  the  journey  that  they  would 
have  preferred  any  thing  to  a  continuance  of  such  suffering,  and 
when  we  started  at  a  very  early  hour  a  poor  female  slave  tried  to 
make  her  escape  by  hiding  herself  in  the  bushes,  but  she  was  soon 
Ibund  out,  and  received  a  severe  flogging  for  her  pains. 

Proceeding,  along  a  very  peculiar  basin  of  natron  at  tiie  foot  of 

Vol.  hi.— Q  q 
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dependent,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Arab  caravan  from  the  north : 
and  on  the  23d  of  March  I  went  to  see  them  encamped  in  Dawer- 
ghti,  the  path  being  enlivened  by  all  sorts  of  people  going  out  to 
meet  their  friends,  and  to  hear  what  news  had  been  brought  by 
the  new-comers.  The  caravan  consisted  of  rather  more  than  "a* 
hundred  Arabs,  but  not  more  than  sixty  camels,  the  chief  of  the 
caravan  being  Haj  Jaber,  an  old,  experienced  Fezzani  merchant 
There  was,  besides,  an  important  personage  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence, notwithstanding  his  youth,  viz.,  Abba  A'hmed  ben  Ham- 
ma  el  Kanemi.  These  people  had  left  Fczzan  under  the  impres- 
sion that  I  was  dead,  and  were  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  at 
finding  me  alive,  especially  that  same  Mohammed  el  ^Akeroiit, 
from  whom  I  had  received  the  1000  dollars  in  Zfnder,  and  who 
was  again  come  to  Negroland  on  a  little  mercantile  speculation. 
This  caravan  also  carried  1000  dollars  for  the  mission,  but  it  was 
not  addressed  to  me,  as  I  had  long  been  consigned  to  the  grave, 
but  to  Mr.  Vogel,  although  the  chief  of  the  caravan  oflFered  to  de- 
liver it  to  me.  All  this  mismanagement,  in  consequence  of  the 
&lse  news  of  my  death,  greatly  enhanced  the  unpleasant  nature 
of  my  situation ;  for,  instead  of  leaving  this  country  under  honor- 
able circumstances,  I  was  considered  as  almost  disgraced  by  those 
who  had  sent  me  out,  the  conmiand  having  been  taken  from  me 
and  given  to  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  such  an  opinion 
delayed  my  departure  considerably,  for  otherwise  the  sheikh  would 
have  exerted  himself  in  quite  a  different  manner  to  see  me  off*, 
and  would  have  agreed  to  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  satisfy  my 
claims.  However,  in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Abba 
A'hmed,  he  sent  me  on  the  28th,  through  that  same  Diggelma, 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  my  unpleasant 
situation,  the  400  dollars  which  had  come  along  with  the  box  of 
English  ironware,  and  he  offered  even  to  indemnify  me  for  the 
loss  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  box.  This,  however,  I  did  not 
feel  justified  in  accepting,  as  the  value  of  those  contents  had  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  agent  in  Murzuk,  and  claims  raised 
in  consequence.  Nevertheless,  the  amount  received'  was  a  great 
relief  to  me,  as,  without  touching  the  sum  brought  by  the  cara- 
van, I  was  thus  enabled  to  pay  back  the  200  dollars  lent  me  by 
the  Fezzani  merchant  Khweldi,  and  to  pay  my  servant  Mohammed 
el  Gatr6ni,  the  only  one  of  my  free  servants  who  was  still  staying 
with  me,  the  greater  proportion  of  the  salary  due  to  him,  for  I 
had  succeeded  in  paying  off  my  other  servants  from  the  money 
realized  by  my  merchandise. 
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Thursdaij^  June  7th.  Starting  again  from  here  at  a  very  early 
liour  in  the  night,  we  reached,  after  a  march  of  about  six  miles, 
the  well  of  Dfbbela,  the  romantic  character  of  which,  with  its  high 
sand-hills,  from  which  black  rocky  masses  towered  forth,  together 
with  its  diim  palms,  struck  me  not  a  little.  But  the  water  is 
abominable,  being  impregnated  with  an  inunense  quantity  of  na- 
tron ;  and  it  was  here  that  Mr.  Henry  Warrington,  who  had  ac- 
companied Mr.  Vogel  to  Kdkawa,  succumbed  to  the  dysentery, 
with  which  he  Had  been  seized  on  the  road,  the  bad  quality  of  the 
water  having  probably  brought  the  disorder  to  a  crisis.  It  was, 
moreover,  a  very  hot  day,  although  not  hotter  than  usual,  the 
thermometer  at  two  o'clock  indicating  109°  in  the  best  shade  I 
could  find ;  and  the  masses  of  sand  all  around  were  quite  bewitch- 
ing and  bewildering.  Starting  again  in  the  afternoon  as  soon  as 
the  heat  had  reached  its  greatest  intensity,  we  ascended  the  sandy 
downs  with  a  considerable  westerly  deviation,  leaving  just  beyond 
this  hollow  another  one,  with  some  talha-trees,  and  then  keeping 
over  the  sandy  level  with  a  ridge  of  the  same  character,  and  pass- 
ing, after  a  march  of  about  five  miles,  a  great  quantity  of  kajfji, 
till,  after  a  good  stretch  of  altogether  seventeen  miles,  we  en- 
camped on  hard  sandy  ground.  On  this  tedious  journey  I  al- 
ways felt  greatly  delighted,  on  our  arrival  at  the  camping-ground, 
to  stretch  myself  at  full  length  on  the  clean  sand,  the  softness 
of  which  makes  one  feel  in  no  want  of  a  couch. 

June  8i/i.  Having  encamped  at  a  rather  late  hour,  we  did  not 
start  so  early  as  usual,  and  halted,  afl;er  a  march  of  about  eight 
miles,  on  a  ground  almost  entirely  destitute  of  herbage,  but,  what 
seemed  very  remarkable,  soaked  by  the  rain  of  the  previous  day, 
and  affording  another  and  still  stronger  proof  of  the  incorrectness 
of  the  opinion  which  had  hitherto  been  entertained  of  this  whole 
tract  never  being  fertilized  by  the  rains.  The  soil  also  was  ftill 
of  the  footprints  of  the  "  bagr-el-wahesh,"  Antelope  bubaliSy  which, 
being  pursued  by  the  sportsmen  of  A'gadem  and  Dft)bela,  had 
evidently  sought  a  refuge  in  this  region. 

Having  from  hence  made  a  stretch  of  about  ten  miles  in  the 
afternoon,  and  halted  for  nearly  four  hours  at  sunset,  we  started 
again  for  a  wearisome  night's  march,  deviating  very  considerably 
from  our  former  track ;  and  afl«r  a  march  of  a  little  more  than 
eighteen  miles,  the  latter  part  over  a  difficult  range  of  sand- 
hills, we  reached  in  the  morning  the  well  of  Zaw-kura  in  a  dread- 
fully-fatigued state,  and  with  the  loss  of  four  camels;  but  it  was 
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cheering  to  find  that  the  locality — a  vale  richly  adorned  with  si- 
wak,  or  Capparis  sodata,  afforded  some  relief  not  only  to  the  body, 
but  even  to  the  mind.  We  here  met  with  a  smaJl  caravan  of 
Tebu,  natives  of  the  very  ancient  village  of  A'gherim  or  A'gliram, 
the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion,*  and 
which  lies  three  days  northwest  from  here  by  way  of  Yawi  Be- 
ing on  their  road  to  Bomu,  they  were  anxious  to  exchange  their 
camels  for  mine,  the  latter  being  accustomed  to  the  climate  of 
B6mu,  whither  they  were  going.  Such  an  exchange  is  certainly 
advisable  to  travelers  proceeding  in  either  direction,  in  the  event 
of  the  animals  of  each  party  being  equally  good ;  but,  on  the  one 
hand,  I  wanted  too  badly  the  few  camels  which  had  withstood  the 
&tigue,  and,  on  the  other,  those  of  these  people  were  too  poor  to 
allow  me  to  accept  their  offer,  and,  in  consequence,  they  had  to 
load  the  five  horses  which  they  had  with  them  with  water-skins. 
These  people  gave  us  the  important  information  that  the  ghazzia 
of  the  Tawarek  had  returned  from  Tib&ti,  having  made  only  a 
small  booty  of  forty  camels  and  thirty  slaves,  on  account  of  the 
Tebu  having  been  on  their  guard,  although  they  threatened  to  re- 
turn at  some  future  period.  We  remained  here  the  following  day, 
enjoying  the  repose  of  which  we  stood  so  much  in  need.  A  strong 
wind  had  been  blowing  all  night,  but  the  heat,  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  reached  its  usual  elevation  of  108°  in  the  best  shade. 

Monday,  June  lltJi.  We  started  again  in  the  afternoon,  winding 
round  the  southeastern  edge  of  the  considerable  mountain  group 
to  which  the  vale  is  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  having  on  our 
right  sandy  downs.  Just  at  the  spot  where  we  left  the  small 
oasis,  known  to  the  traders  of  the  desert  as  Zaw-kanwa,  on  our 
left,  we  fell  in  with  the  footsteps  of  a  small  party,  when,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  marauders,  we  followed  them  up  for  a  while,  till 
we  had  convinced  ourselves  that  they  were  people  in  search  of  a 
runaway  slave.  Pursuing  then  our  march  altogether  about  six- 
teen mUes,  we  halted  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  started 
again  at  midnight,  and,  after  a  march  of  fourteen  miles,  reached 
Muskatenu,  the  southernmost  limit  of  the  oasis  of  Kawar,  although 
nothing  but  an  inconsiderable  shallow  depression,  full  of  marl  and 
alum. 

Although  the  heat  was  greater  than  usual,  the  thermometer  in- 
dicating as  much  as  110°,  we  started  with  great  alacrity  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, as  we  were  now  approaching  the  seats  of  Tebu  power  and 

See  Tol.  ii.,  p.  i>95. 
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civilization  in  the  heart  of  the  desert,  where  nature  has  provided 
this  little  fertile  spot  in  order  to  faciUtate  intercourse  between 
distant  nations.  However,  several  sandy  ridges  opposed  them- 
selves to  our  progress  before  we  reached  the  real  beginning  of  the 
valley,  at  the  western  foot  of  a  large  and  broad-topped  rocky 
mound ;  but  the  sand  was  not  so  deep  as  I  had  been  led  by  the 
description  of  other  people  to  expect  Here  the  scenery  became 
highly  interesting,  the  verdant  ground — where  small  patches  of 
the  grass  called  "ghedeb"  and  vegetables  were  sown,  surrounded 
by  slight  fences  of  palm  bushes — being  overtopped  by  handsome 
groups  of  palm-trees ;  and  cheered  as  I  felt  by  this  spectacle,  after 
the  dreary  march  which  we  had  made,  I  could  not  grudge  my 
people  a  few  shots  of  powder.  But  while  our  friends,  the  Daza 
salt-traders,  encamped  at  the  very  thickest  grove,  where  the  di- 
lapidated town  of  Bilma  is  situated,  we  ourselves  entered  a  dreary 
salt-pan,  and  encamped  about  a  mile  farther  on,  near  a  miserable 
little  village  called  Kalala,  without  the  ornament  or  shade  of  a 
single  tree.  Moreover,  the  ground  was  so  hard  that  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  we  were  able  to  pitch  the  tent; 
and  having  no  wood  wherewith  to  cook  a  supper,  a  small  hospi- 
table gift  from  our  friend  Kolo,  consisting  first  in  a  dish  of  fresh 
dates,  and  afterward  in  a  mess  of  cooked  pudding,  proved  very 
acceptable.  The  miserable  hamlet,  besides  a  few  hovels  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ground,  contained  only  the  ruins  of 
a  mosque,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  magazine  for  salt. 

Our  stay  here  became  the  more  disagreeable,  as  toward  the 
morning  of  the  following  day  a  heavy  gale  arose,  against  which 
this  open  tract  offered  not  the  slightest  protection ;  but  I  amused 
myself  by  paying  a  visit  to  the  salt-pits,  in  the  high  mounds  of 
rubbish  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  our  encampment.  I 
was  higlily  interested  in  the  very  peculiar  character  which  they 
presented,  the  pits  forming  small  quadrangular  basins  of  about 
four  or  five  yards  in  diameter,  deeply  cut  into  the  rock,  where  all 
the  saltish  substance  contained  in  the  ground  collects,  and  is 
thence  obtained  by  pouring  this  water,  impregnated  with  salt, 
into  moulds  of  clay,  of  the  shape  which  I  have  described  in  my 
notice  of  the  salt-trade,*  in  that  part  of  my  journey  where  I  was 
myself  traveling  in  the  company  of  the  salt-traders  of  A'sben. 
The  salt,  filtering  through  the  sides  of  the  mound,  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  long  icicles.    But  at  present  only  a  small  quantity  of 

♦  Vol.  i.,  p.  392. 
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prepared  salt  was  lying  here,  the  season  for  the  K^-owi  to  cany 
it  away  being  some  months  later,  when  this  tract  must  present  a 
very  different  aspect,  and  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of  activi- 
ty ;  and  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  if  Mr.  Overw^ 
had  been  able  to  visit  the  place  at  such  a  season,  as  hd  had  in- 
tended. 

It  was  also  a  circumstance  of  considerable  interest,  that  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  while  the  thermometer  indicated 
107°  3'  in  the  best  shade  I  could  find,  we  had  a  slight  shower,  al- 
though this  whole  region  has  been  set  down  as  an  entirely  rain- 
less zone.  My  camels  being  greatly  reduced,  and  several  of  them 
of  Uttle  value,  I  exchanged  the  two  worst  among  them  for  one  be- 
longing to  the  Daza,  our  former  fellow-travelers,  who,  being  bent 
upon  staying  here  a  few  days  before  they  undertook  their  home- 
journey  to  Bornu,  were  thus  enabled  to  wait  until  the  animak 
had  recruited  their  strength. 

June  li/A.  At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  long  before  the 
dawn  of  day,  we  continued  our  journey  northward  along  the  Wadi 
Kawar,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  the  H^neri-tegd,  valley  of  the 
Tegd  or  Teda,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  having  the  steep  rocky 
cliffs,  which  at  times  formed  picturesque  platfonns,  at  about  three 
miles  distance  on  our  right.  Meanwliile  the  country  became  beau- 
tifully wooded  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  and  numerous  travelers 
attested  a  certain  degree  of  industry  in  this  curious  abode  of  men 
in  the  heart  of  the  desert.  After  a  march  of  about  twelve  miles, 
where  the  valley  became  contracted  by  a  loWier  rocky  ridge  cross- 
ing it,  we  encamped  at  the  side  of  a  palm  grove,  with  a  number 
of  draw-wells,  or  "  khdttatir,"  where  every  kind  of  vegetable  might 
be  easily  raised.  The  ground  produced  "  aghiiP'  and  "  molukhia,"' 
or  Corchorus  olitorius^  and  was  surrounded  by  high  sandy  downs, 
^while  at  some  distance  eastward  a  village  is  situated  of  the  name 
of  E'ggir.  Having  halted  here  for  about  five  hours,  we  pursued 
our  journey,  the  strip  of  trees  closely  approaching  the  rocky  cliff, 
and  after  a  march  of  three  miles,  lejft  on  our  right  the  village  E'm- 
i-maddama,  and  farther  on,  that  called  Shemidderu,  lying  i)artly 
at  the  foot,  partly  on  the  slope  of  the  rocky  clifis  on  our  right 
Having  then  left  a  small  isolated  grove  of  date-trees  on  the  same 
side,  we  reached  the  beginning  of  the  plantation  of  Dirki ;  and 
traversing  the  grove  where  the  fruit  was  just  ripening,  we  ap- 
proached the  dilapidated  wall  of  the  town,  which  presented  a  very 
poor  spectacle,  and  then  kept  between  it  and  the  offensive  salt- 
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pool  on  our  right,  and  encamped  on  the  north  side.  This  town, 
which,  notwithstanding  its  insignificance,  has  a  name  all  over  the 
desert,  was  of  some  importance  to  me,  from  the  fact  of  its  contain- 
ing the  only  blacksmith  in  the  whole  of  this  oasis,  whom  I  wanted 
to  prepare  for  me  a  double  set  of  strong  shoes  for  each  of  my  horses, 
as  we  had  a  very  stony  tract  to  traverse  beyond  this  oasis.  He 
promised  to  make  them,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  us  at  A'shentim- 
ma,  but  he  did  not  keep  his  word,  and  thus  was  the  cause  of  my 
losing  one  of  my  horses  in  that  difficult  tract.  Having  passed  the 
villages  of  Tegimami  and  Eliji,  we  reached  the  town  of  A'shenum- 
ma,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  these  Tebu,  situated  on  a  lower 
terrace  formed  by  a  gentle  slope  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  cliffe,  and 
encamped  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  near  an  isolated  group  of 
sandstone  rock,  round  which  the  moisture  collects  in  large  hol- 
lows, scarcely  a  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  gravel.  All  around, 
a  rather  thin  grove  of  date-trees  spreads  out ;  farther  westward 
there  are  the  two  salt  lakes  mentioned  by  the  members  of  the  for- 
mer expedition. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  into  the  town  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
chief,  whose  name  is  Mai-Bakr.  The  place,  which  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  Arab  geographers  from  an  early  date,  con- 
sists of  about  120  cottages,  built  with  rough  stones,  and  scattered 
about  on  the  slope,  besides  a  few  yards  erected  with  palm  branches. 
The  cottages  are  very  low,  and  covered  in  with  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  palm-tree.  A  solitary  conical  hut,  like  those  of  Su- 
dan, was  likewise  to  be  seen.  One  of  the  stone  houses  exhibited 
a  greater  degree  of  industry  by  its  whitewashing,  but  the  residence 
of  the  chief  was  not  distinguished  in  any  way.  The  latter,  who 
bears  the  title  of  Maina,  was  a  man  of  advanced  age  and  respect- 
able behavior.  At  the  time  of  our  entrance  he  was  squatt^  on 
Iresh  white  sand  in  front  of  his  "  diggel,"  placed  in  the  ante-cham- 
ber or  segife.  He  received  my  present  (which  consisted  of  a  black 
tobe,  two  turkedis,  and  a  haram,  worth  altogether  about  four  Span- 
ish dollars)  kindly,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  I  might  get  s^ely 
over  the  tract  before  me,  if  I  did  not  lose  any  time  by  a  longer 
delay.  Meanwhile  a  Tebu  merchant  who  was  present  gave  me 
the  very  doubtful  information  that  the  people  of  Tawat  paid  to 
the  French  an  annual  tribute  of  60,000  dollars.  The  inhabitants 
of  A'sheniimma  and  of  the  neighboring  places  are  very  differently 
situated  from  those  of  Dirki  and  Bilma,  for  the  latter,  on  account 
of  their  being  the  medium  of  communication  in  the  salt  trade,  arc 
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respected  by  the  Tawarek,  for  whom  they  prepare  that  article,  and 
who,  in  consequence,  do  not  plunder  them  even  when  they  meet 
them  in  the  desert.  Nay,  they  even  protect  them,  as  I  have  de- 
scribed in  the  former  part  of  my  journey,  so  that  merchants  from 
Dirki  ,and  Bilma  were  proceeding  to  Hausa  by  way  of  A'sben. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  other  places,  on  the  contrary,  such  as 
A'sheniimma,  are  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  oppression  from  the  for- 
mer, and  even  run  the  risk  of  being  slain  by  them  when  met  alone 
With  regard  to  the  Tebu  in  general,  I  have  already  spoken  re- 
peatedly about  their  intimate  connection  with  the-Kanuri  race, 
and  have  enumerated  the  names  of  the  sections  of  their  tribe,  so 
far  as  I  have  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  I  shall  say  more 
on  the  subject  of  their  language  in  a  prefiice  to  my  vocabularies. 
It  was  a  remarkable  fact,  but  easily  to  be  explained,  that  the  g^ea^ 
est  heat  which  I  experienced  in  the  desert  was  in  this  valley,  the 
thermometer  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  rising  daily  to  be- 
tween 110°  and  112°. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  when  I  enjoyed  the  scen- 
ery of  the  locality  extremely,  and  made  a  sketch  of  it,  which  is 
represented  in  the  plate  opposite.  I  also  desired  Corporal  Church, 
who,  as  I  have  stated  above,  was  in  my  company,  and  who  felt 
assured  that  Captain  Clapperton  had  indicated  the  mountain  chain 
on  the  west  by  mistake,  to  ascend  the  slope  of  the  chain  above 
A'sheniimma,  in  order  to  convince  himself  that  that  meritorious 
traveler  had  not  been  misled  in  such  a  strange  manner.  With 
,  the  aid  of  my  telescope,  he  discovered  in  the  far  distance  to  the 
west  a  chain  bordering  the  valley  in  that  direction.  This  breadth 
of  the  valley  is  even  indicated  by  the  distance  intervening  between 
A'gherim  and  Fashi  on  the  one  side,  and  Bilma  and  Dirki  on  the 
other. 

It  was  the  holiday  of  the  *Ald  el  fotr,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  little  town  celebrated  the  day  by  a  religious  procession,  in 
which  there  figured  even  as  many  as  ten  horses,  and  a  few  rounds 
of  powder  were  fired.  The  petty  chief  also  sent  me  a  holiday  dish, 
consisting  of  a  sort  of  macaroni  made  of  millet,  with  a  porridge 
of  beans.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance,  and  one  that 
must  not  be  forgotten  by  any  traveler  who  pursues  this  road,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Tebu  country  esteem  nothing  more  highly, 
nay,  scarcely  value  any  thing  at  all,  except  dried  fish,  the  stink- 
ing "  biini,"  and  that  he  may  starve  with  all  sorts  of  treasures  in 
his  bags  unless  he  be  possessed  of  this  article.    I  myself  was  even 
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obliged  to  buy  the  grass  or  ghedeb  (of  which  I  stood  in  need  for 
my  camels)  with  dried  fish,  and  I  felt  sorry  that  I  had  not  laid  in 
a  greater  supply  of  this  article  in  Barruwa. 

Monday,  June  Vltii.  Before  setting  out,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
pay  another  visit  and  bid  farewell  formally  to  Mai-Bakr,  as  I  was 
anxious,  unprotected  as  I  was,  to  secure  my  rear.  I  then  follow- 
ed my  camels,  and  having  crossed  two  defiles,  formed  by  project- 
ing clifts,  which  interrupt  the  valley,  reached,  after  a  march  of 
seven  miles,  the  town  of  Anikfmma,  situated  at  the  side  of  an  iso- 
lated promontory  projecting  from  the  clifls,  which  form  here  a 
sort  of  wide  recess,  and  encamped  at  the  border  of  the  palm  grove, 
when  I  immediately  received  some  hospitable  treatment  from  my 
friend  Kolo,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place.  This  is  the  modem 
road  which  is  taken  at  the  present  time,  the  town  of  Kisbi,  or 
rather  Gezibi,  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and 
along  which  the  former  mission  passed,  being  at  present  deserted. 
This  road  led  in  former  times  by  Kisbi  to  Azandres.  But,  al- 
though we  were  treated  in  a  friendly  manner  in  this  place,  I  did 
not  like  to  lose  any  time,  but  was  anxious  to  proceed  at  once  to 
A'nay,  the  northernmost  town  in  the  valley  of  Kawar,  in  order 
to  prepare  myself  there,  without  the  least  delay,  for  that  second 
great  station  of  my  desert  journey,  which  I  had  to  traverse  quite 
by  myself,  as  my  friend  K6I0  was  to  stay  behind,  and  was  not 
going  to  undertake  the  journey  for  a  month  or  so.  I  recommend- 
ed to  him  my  freed  slave  'Othman,  who  had  remained  behind,  as 
he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  Guinea-worm.  Kolo, 
however,  accompanied  me  in  the  afternoon  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  together  with  a  Tebu  from  Tib&ti  of  the  name  of  Maina 
Dadakore,  who  had  recently  been  plundered  of  all  his  property 
by  the  Tawarek.  The  distance  from  Anikunma  to  A'nay  is  not 
very  great,  about  two  miles  and  a  half.  The  site  of  A'nay  is  very 
peculiar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  description  given  by  the  former 
expedition,*  who  were  greatly  struck  by  its  singular  appearance, 
although  the  view  which  they  have  given  of  the  locality  is  far 
from  being  correct.  The  first  thing  which  I  had  to  do  here  was 
to  endeavor,  by  means  of  dollars,  cloves,  and  the  remnant  of  dried 
fish  which  I  still  had  left;,  to  procure  as  large  a  supply  of  ghedeb 
as  possible,  in  order  to  carry  my  camels  through  this  trying  jour- 
ney, as  my  only  safety  with  my  small  band  of  people  consisted  in 
the  greatest  speed.  It  was  very  unlucky  for  me  that  the  black- 
•  Dcnham  and  Clapperton*ti  Travels,  p.  17. 
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smith  of  Dirki  broke  his  word  in  not  bringing  up  the  shoes  for 
my  horses,  a  circumstance  which  would  have  been  productive  of 
the  most  serious  consequences  if  I  had  been  attacked  on  the  road, 
as  both  my  horses  became  lame. 

Tuesday^  June  18th,  Having  prepared  every  thing  in  the  fcffe- 
noon,  we  set  out  on  our  lon^y  and  dangerous  journey  with  a  ki- 
vent  prayer,  and  after  a  march  of  little  less  than  two  miles  emerged 
from  the  valley,  or  hdnderi,  through  a  rocky  defile.  We  then 
gradually  ascended  the  higher  level  of  the  desert  plain,  and  liaT- 
ing  made  a  stretch  of  about  sixteen  miles,  we  encamped.  Having 
kept  strict  watch,  as  it  was  not  improbable  that  some  people  might 
have  followed  us,  we  started  again  at  an  early  hour,  long  before 
the  dawn  of  day,  and,  after  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles,  reach- 
ed Fggeba  (Denham's  Ikbar),  a  shallow  depression  at  the  western 
foot  of  a  mountain,  clothed  with  some  herbage,  and  adorned  with 
a  rich  profusion  of  diim  palms.  The  well  here  afforded  a  supply 
of  the  most  delicious  water.  However,  the  locality  was  too  un- 
safe for  our  small  troop  to  make  here  a  long  stay,  it  being  fre- 
quently visited  by  predatory  expeditions.  We  therefore  thought 
it  prudent  to  start  again  in  the  afternoon  along  the  western  road, 
by  way  of  Siggedim,  which  has  been  laid  down  very  erroneously 
by  the  former  expedition,  they  probably  not  having  taken  the 
accurate  distances  and  directions  of  this  route,  as  they  relied  upon 
the  direct  track,  which  they  had  traced  with  accuracy.  This  road 
is  called  "Ncfasa  seghlra,"  from  a  defile  or  "thniye"  which  we 
crossed  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  our  starting-point 
About  ten  miles  beyond  we  encamped,  and  reached  the  next 
morning,  after  a  march  of  ten  miles  more,  over  a  beautiful 
gravelly  flat,  and  crossing  the  track  of  a  small  caravan  of  asses 
coming  from  Brabu,  the  beginning  of  the  oasis  of  Siggedim, 
stretching  out  at  the  western  foot  of  a  considerable  mountain 
group,  the  direction  of  which  is  from  east  to  west,  and  well  wood- 
ed with  diim  palms,  date-trees,  and  with  gerredh,  or  Mimosa 
Nihtica.  The  ground,  which  is  richly  overgrown  with  sebot^  in 
several  places  shows  an  incrustation  of  salt.  We  halted  for  the 
midday  hours,  a  little  more  than  a  mile  farther  on,  near  the  well, 
as  we  could  not  afford  to  make  any  long  stay  here.  The  place 
was  at  present  quite  deserted,  but  I  was  told  that  about  a  month 
later  in  the  season  people  occasionally  take  up  their  temporary 
residence  here,  and  a  few  isolated  stone  dwellings  on  a  projecting 
cliff"  testified  to  the  occasional  presence  of  settlers. 
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From  hence  we  reached,  in  an  afternoon's  and  a  long  morning's 
march  of  altogether  nearly  thirty-four  miles,  the  shallow  vale  of 
Jehuya  (Denham's  Izhya)  or  Yat.  We  were  in  a  sad  state,  as  be- 
sides being  exhausted  by  fatigue,  we  were  almost  totally  bUnded 
by  the  glare  of  the  sand  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  A  smaller  strip 
of  vegetation  on  the  west  side  of  the  rocky  eminences  which  dotted 
this  country  had  already  some  time  previously  led  us  to  hope  that 
we  had  reached  the  end  of  our  march ;  but  when  at  length  we 
had  gained  the  spot,  we  found  the  vale,  with  its  rich  growth  of 
herbage,  very  refreshing,  and  men  as  well  as  animals  had  an  op- 
portunity of  recruiting  their  strength  a  little. 

June  22(1,  The  horse  which  the  sheikh  had  given  me  being 
quite  lame,  I  wanted  to  mount  the  only  one  of  the  camels  which 
seemed  strong  enough  to  carry  such  a  burden*  in  addition  to  its 
load,  but  it  refused  to  rise  with  me,  and  I  was  thus  obliged  to 
mount  the  donkey -like  nag  which  the  Sultan  of  S6koto  had  given 
me,  my  servant  going  on  foot.  It  is  certainly  very  difficult  to 
carry  horses  through  this  frightful  desert  with  limited  means,  but 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  a  small  party  to  have  a  horse  or 
two  with  them,  in  order  to  scour  the  coimtry  to  see  whether  all 
be  right,  and  to  make  a  spirited  attack  or  to  pursue  the  robbers 
in  case  of  a  theft  having  been  committed. 

Having  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  evening  a  little  more 
than  eighteen  miles,  we  traversed  early  the  next  morning  a  nar- 
row defile,  inclosed  between  rocky  heights  on  both  sides,  in  a  very 
stony  tract  of  country,  and  halted,  after  a  march  of  about  twelve 
miles,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  moimtain  group  Tiggera-n-diim- 
ma,  where  the  boundary  is  formed  between  Fezzdn  and  the  inde- 
pendent Tebu  country,  by  a  valley  clothed  with  a  good  profusion 
of  herbage  and  a  few  talha-trees  just  in  flower.  From  here  we 
reached,  after  a  march  of  sixteen  miles  more,  the  well  of  Mafaras, 
the  southernmost  well  of  Fezzdn,  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  we  felt  induced,  notwithstanding  the  danger  from  the  E'fad- 
aye,  to  allow  ourselves  and  the  animals  a  day  and  a  half's  repose ; 
I  myself  being  particularly  in  want  of  a  httle  rest,  as  I  had  been 
suffering  a  great  deal  from  rheumatism  for  the  last  few  days.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  well  contained  so  little  water  that  it  required 
an  enormous  time  to  water  the  animals  and  to  fill  our  skins.  The 
vale  was  pleasantly  adorned  with  a  good  number  of  fine  talha- 
trees,  and  there  was  even  one  isolated  dum  palm,  while  of  anoth- 
er one  nothing  but  the  trunk  was  remaining.    Although  we  had 
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advanced  so  much  toward  the  north,  we  did  not  yet  feel  the  slight- 
est decrease  in  the  temperature,  and  the  thermometer  all  this  timf. 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  constantly  indicated  109**. 

This  is  the  southern  well  of  the  name  of  Mafaras,  while  tfe 
northern  spot  of  the  same  name,  where  Mr.  Vogel  made  his  as- 
tronomical observation,  is  about  nineteen  miles  farther  to  the 
north.  We  did  not  pass  the  latter  till  early  in  the  morning  rf 
the  26th,  when,  stretching  over  an  open  desert  flat,  a  real  mirror 
or  "  meraye,"  the  exhaustion  of  our  animals  became  fiilly  appa- 
rent, so  that  just  in  the  very  place  where  a  small  Tebu  caravan, 
which  had  preceded  us  a  few  days,  had  left  behind  one  of  their 
camels,  we  also  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  camel  upon  whoee 
strength  we  had  hitherto  placed  our  chief  reliance. 

About  eleven  miles  beyond  the  northern  well  Mafaras,  we  halt- 
ed during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  spot  entirely  destitute  of  herb- 
age, and  made  another  stretch  of  fifteen  miles  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  the  well-known  mound  of  Faja,  along  which  the  road 
leads  to  Tibdsti,  at  some  distance  on  our  right.  In  order  to  re- 
cruit the  strength  of  the  camels  we  gave  them  a  good  supper  of 
dates,  ground-nuts,  and  millet,  so  that  each  of  the  poor  animals, 
according  to  his  habits  and  national  taste,  could  pick  out  what 
was  most  palatable  to  him. 

June  27ih.  A  march  of  about  thirteen  miles  brought  us  to  the 
well  "  El  A'hmar,"  or  "  Maddema,"  in  an  open  desert  countr)% 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  large,  imposing  mountain  group,  and 
distinguished  by  a  great  profusion  of  khareb  or  kaye,  the  whole 
ground  being  overgrown  with  "  handaV'  or  colocynth,  and  strew- 
ed with  bones.  Here  we  passed  an  excessively  hot  day,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  lli°  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  tho 
best  shade  I  could  find,  and  105°  at  sunset,  it  remaining  extreme- 
ly hot  the  whole  night,  till  after  midnight,  when  a  heavy  gale 
arose.  Nature  here  showed  some  animation,  and  beetles  were  in 
extraordinary  numbers ;  we  also  beheld  here  a  herd  of  gazelles, 
but  no  beast  of  prey. 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  following  morning  we  started  with  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and,  after  proceeding  for  about  ten  miles, 
reached  a  valley  tolerably  well  provided  with  talha-trees  and 
overgrown  with  dry  herbage.  We  were  obUged  to  stay  here  the 
whole  day,  in  order  to  give  the  camels  a  feed,  as  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremity :  we  had  also  to  provide  ourselves 
with  wood  and  water.    But,  although  we  staid  here  till  the  fore- 
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noon  of  the  following  day,  we  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles 
when  we  lost  another  of  oar  camels,  and  thus  were  obliged  to  halt 
earlier  than  we  intended.  In  order  to  retrieve  this  loss  we  start- 
ed before  midnight,  and  marching  the  whole  night,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty -four  miles,  and  making  only  a  short  halt  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  80th 
close  to  the  well  "  El  War"  or  "  Temmi,"  having  entered  the  nar- 
row winding  glen  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  mass 
itself,  although  caravans  in  general  encamp  at  its  opening.  We 
remained  here  the  following  morning,  when  I  found  shelter  from 
the  sun  in  the  cave  where  the  water  collects,  which  is  of  a  cool 
and  pleasant  character,  a  heavy  gale  which  had  sprung  up  the 
previous  evening  continuing  all  the  while.  But  we  had  no  time 
to  tarry  here,  this  being  the  worst  and  most  fatiguing  part  of  our 
journey.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there  is  no  reason 
to  wonder  how  Mr.  Vogel  made  no  observation  during  the  whole 
of  this  journey,  comprising  a  tract  of  three  degrees  and  a  half. 

Having  filled  our  water-skins  and  watered  the  animals  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  before  noon,  and  made  a  stretch  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  Starting  then  again  at  midnight,  and  marching  twenty 
miles,  only  halting  about  four  hours  at  noon,  we  encamped  at 
night,  but  halted  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  we 
marched  about  fiftieen  miles,  and  again  halted  for  the  heat  of  the 
day.  On  this  march  we  passed  a  very  rugged  passage  called 
*^  Thniye  e'  seghira,"  where  the  rocks  were  rippled  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  like  the  water.  Having  been  accustomed  to 
an  intense  degree  of  heat  for  some  time,  we  felt  it  very  cold  this 
morning  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  indicating  68°,  which  was 
certainly  a  great  difierence,  it  having  been  81°  the  preceding 
morning. 

July  Sd,  Again  we  started,  a  little  after  midnight,  and  having 
passed,  early  in  the  morning,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  long 
delay,  the  rugged  sandy  passage  called  "Thnfye  el  kebfra,"  we 
halted,  after  a  march  of  eight  hours  and  a  half,  having  accom- 
plished only  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles.  I  felt  greatly  ex- 
haust(Kl,  and  I  was  the  more  sensible  of  fatigue,  as  I  had  a  long 
march  before  me,  the  well  being  still  distant ;  and  afl«r  a  most 
toilsome  and  wearisome  stretch  of  more  than  eighteen  miles,  with 
numerous  delays,  and  several  difficult  passages  over  the  sand-hills, 
we  reached  the  well  "M<5sheru,^  which  is  notorious  on  accoimt  of 
the  number  of  bones  of  the  unfortunate  slaves  by  which  it  is  sur- 
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rounded.  The  water  of  this  well,  which  is  five  £ettlioms  in  depth, 
is  generally  considered  of  good  quality,  notwithstanding  the  rem- 
nant of  human  bones  which  are  constantly  driven  into  it  by  the 
gale;  but  at  present  it  was  rather  dirty.  The  whole  coimtiT 
around  presents  a  very  remarkable  spectacle,  especially  the  tract 
closely  bordering  on  the  well  to  the  north,  and  which,  in  a  rather 
maliciously  witty  manner,  has  been  called  by  the  Arabs  **  Dendal 
Ghaladfma"  ("  the  Promenade  of  the  Minister").  It  would  form  & 
good  study  for  a  painter  experienced  in  water  colors,  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  express  the  features  in  a  pencil  sketcL 

But  not  even  here  were  we  ^enabled  to  grant  ourselves  the 
slightest  repose,  only  staying  long  enough  to  take  in  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  and  to  slaughter  one  of  our  camels,  which  was 
totally  unfit  to  proceed.  Having  made  this  day  about  eighteen 
miles,  we  reached  the  following  day,  after  a  moderate  march  of 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  miles,  the  southernmost  solitary  date- 
grove  of  Fezzan.  Here  we  were  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  a  small 
caravan  of  Tebu,  comprising  a  few  very  respectable  men,  who 
brought  us  the  latest  news  from  Miirzuk,  where  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington,  the  gentleman  who  had  so 
kindly  escorted  me  out  of  Tripoh  more  than  five  years  previous- 
ly, was  awaiting  me,  and  that  the  very  governor  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Fezzan  during  our  first  stay 
there  had  a  few  days  before  again  been  reinstalled  in  that  office. 

July  QtJi.  This  was  an  important  day  in  my  journey,  as,  having 
performed  the  most  dangerous  part  of  this  wearisome  desert 
march,  I  reached  Tegdrri  or  Tejdrri,  the  first  outlying  inhabited 
place  of  Fezzan.  The  village,  although  very  small  in  itself  with 
its  towering  walls,  the  view  of  which  burst  suddenly  upon  us 
through  the  date-grove,  made  a  most  pleasing  impression,  and  I 
could  not  prevent  my  people  fi-om  expressing  their  delight  in 
having  successfully  accomplished  the  by  no  means  contemptible 
feat  of  traversing  this  desert  tract  with  so  small  a  band  by  firing 
a  good  number  of  shots.  In  consequence  of  this  demonstration, 
the  whole  population  of  the  little  town  came  out  to  salute  and 
congratulate  me  on  having  traversed  this  infested  desert  tract 
without  any  accident.  But  that  was  the  only  advantage  that  we 
reaped  from  having  reached  a  place  of  settled  habitation ;  and 
having  taken  up  our  encampment  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
kasr,  among  the  date-trees,  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing even  the  slightest  luxury,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  was  at 
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length  able  to  obtain  a  single  fowl  and  a  few  measures  of  dates. 
Tli(;re  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  our  staying  here  and  allow- 
ing the  animals  a  little  rest,  but  we  were  obliged  to  push  on  with- 
out delay  to  the  village  of  Madnisa.  But  I  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  that  place  in  the  evening  of  the  8th,  having 
lost  another  camel  and  one  of  my  horses;  and  of  the  animals 
which  remained  to  me,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  in  Madnisa  an- 
other, while  I  had  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  couple  of  camels  to  car- 
ry my  luggage  to  Miirzuk. 

This  was  the  native  place  of  my  servant  El  Gatr6ni,  who  had 
served  me  for  nearly  five  years  (with  the  exception  of  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  which  I  granted  him  in  order  to  sec  his  wife  and 
children)  with  the  strictest  fidelity,  while  his  conduct  had  proved 
almost  unexceptionable ;  and,  of  course,  he  was  delighted  to  see 
his  family  again.  Besides  a  good  breakfast  and  a  couple  of  fowls 
with  which  he  treated  me,  he  made  me  also  a  present  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  which  caused  me  no  little  delight  as  a  most  unusual 
treat.  Ilowever,  being  anxious  to  get  over  this  desert  tract,  I 
started  a  little  afler  noon  the  same  day,  and  met  at  the  village  of 
Bakhil,  about  six  miles  beyond,  a  Tebu  caravan,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  courier  from  Kiikawa,  who  had  found  an  excuse 
in  the  state  of  the  country  to  remain  absent  on  his  mission  to 
Miirzuk  nine  months,  instead  of  having  retraced  his  steps  directly 
to  his  own  country.  About  four  miles  farther  on  we  reached  Ga- 
tron,  consisting  of  narrow  groups  lying  closely  together,  and  by 
the  fringe  of  its  date-grove  contrasting  very  prettUy  with  the 
sandy  waste  around. 

Here  also  we  were  hospitably  treated  by  the  relatives  of  an- 
other servant,  who  was  glad  to  have  reached  his  home ;  and  we 
encamped  the  following  day  at  Dekir,  where  we  had  some  trouble 
first  in  finding  and  then  in  digging  out  the  well,  which  was  entire- 
ly filled  up  with  sand.  In  two  very  long  days'  stretches  from 
here,  the  first  including  a  night's  march,  we  reached  the  well,  two 
miles  and  a  half  this  side  of  the  village  Bedan,  when  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Warrington  was  encamped  five  miles  beyond,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Yesd.  • 

Satimhy^  July  IZlh,  Having  got  ready  at  an  early  hour,  we 
proceeded  cheerfully  through  the  poor  plantation,  scattered  thinly 
over  a  soil  deeply  impregnated  with  salt,  and  fired  a  few  shots  on 
approaching  the  comfortable  tent  of  my  friend.  I  could  not  but 
feel  deeply  affected  when,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  again  found 

Vol.  III.— R  r 
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myself  in  friendly  hands,  and  within  the  reacli  of  European  com- 
forts. Having  moved  on  a  little  in  the  afternoon  to  a  more  pleas- 
ant spot,  we  entered  Miirzuk  the  following  morning,  and  weie 
most  honorably  received  by  a  great  many  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, including  an  officer  of  the  basha,  who  had  come  out  a  great 
distance  to  meet  us. 

Thus  I  had  again  reached  this  place,  where,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, all  dangers  and  difficulties  might  be  supposed  to  have 
ceased.  But  such  was  not  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government,  a  very 
serious  revolution  had  broken  out  among  the  more  independent 
tribes  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  extending  from  the  Jebel  over 
the  whole  of  Guriiin,  and  spreadmg  farther  and  farther,  cutting 
off  all  intercourse,  and  making  my  retreat  very  difficult.  The 
instigator  of  this  revolution  was  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Ghoma, 
who,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  many  years  before, 
had,  through  the  events  of  the  Crimean  war,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  from  confinement  in  Trebizond.  This  imforeseen  cir- 
cumstance caused  me  a  little  longer  delay  in  Miirzuk  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  allowed  myself,  as  I  was  most  anxious  to  proceed 
on  my  journey ;  nevertheless,  I  staid  only  six  days. 

Having  some  preparations  to  make  for  this  last  stage  of  my 
march,  I  had  thus  full  opportunity  of  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
mense difference  in  the  prices  of  provisions  between  this  outlying 
oasis  of  Northern  Africa  and  Negroland,  especially  Kiikawa,  and 
for  the  little  supply  which  I  wanted  for  my  journey  from  here  to 
Tripoli  I  had  to  pay  as  much  as  100  makhbiibs.  Besides  procur- 
ing here  my  necessary  supplies  for  the  road,  my  chief  business 
was  in  discharging  some  of  my  servants,  and  more  particularly 
Mohammed  el  Gatr6ni,  whose  fidelity  I  have  mentioned  before, 
I  added  to  the  small  remainder  of  his  salary  which  I  still  owed 
him  the  stipulated  present  of  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  which  I  would 
willingly  have  doubled  if  I  had  had  the  means,  as  he  well  de- 
served it,  for  it  is  only  with  the  most  straightforward  conduct  and 
with  a  generous  reward  that  a  European  traveler  will  be  able  to 
make  his  way  in  these  regions. 

As  for  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  road,  the  arrangement 
of  the  basha,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  whom  he  had  discharged, 
and  who  were  returning  home,  should  travel  in  my  company, 
seemed  rather  of  doubtful  effect,  as  such  a  company,  while  it  af- 
forded a  little  more  security  in  certain  tracts,  could  not  fail  to 
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turn  against  myself  the  disposition  of  the  native  population  in 
those  districts  where  the  revolt  against  the  Turkish  government 
was  a  popular  movement ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  leave  it  to 
circumstances  to  decide  how  I  should  make  my  way  out  of  these 
diflicultics.  The  basha  for  some  time  thought  that  the  only  safe 
course  for  me  to  pursue  would  be  to  turn  my  steps  toward  Ben- 
Ghazi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  revolted  district  altogether;  but  such 
a  plan  seemed  very  objectionable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  great- 
er distance  and  expense  of  this  road,  as  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Arabs  of  that  region,  who,  if  the  revolution  should 
prove  successful,  would  certainly  not  lose  a  moment  in  following 
the  example  of  their  brethren. 

July  20th.  I  left  the  town  of  Miirzuk  in  the  afternoon,  and  en- 
camped in  the  plantation,  and  the  next  day  moved  on  a  short  dis- 
tance toward  Sheggwa,  where  Mr.  Warrington  took  leave  of  me. 
Halting  then  for  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  near  the 
village  of  Delem,  and  making  a  good  stretch  in  the  evening  and 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  we  reached  Ghodwa,  with  its  pret- 
ty plantation  and  its  many  remains  of  former  well-being.  Start- 
ing again  in  the  afternoon,  and  making  a  long  stretch  during  the 
night,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  at  the 
border  of  the  plantation  of  Sebha,  some  twenty  years  ago  the  res- 
idence of  the  chief  of  the  Welad  Sliman.  Here  we  staid  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  order  to  obtain  some  rest.  The  heat  all  this  time 
was  very  considerable,  and  the  thermometer  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  an  average,  indicated  from  110^  to  112°. 

Jttbj  2&th.  A  march  of  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  miles  brought 
us  from  Sebha  to  the  small  town  of  Temahint,  and  we  encamped 
a  little  beyond  the  well,  where  a  numerous  herd  of  camels,  belong- 
ing to  a  camp  of  Arabs,  was  being  watered.  I  was  greatly  pester- 
ed during  my  halt  by  a  number  of  Welad  Sliman,  who  were  anx- 
ious for  information  with  regard  to  their  relations  in  Kancm,  and 
greedy  for  some  presents. 

Making  a  short  halt  in  the  evening,  and  starting  a  little  after 
midnight,  we  encamped  the  following  day  near  Zfghen.  Here  I 
had  to  hire  fresh  camels  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey,  and  there- 
fore did  not  set  out  again  till  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
when,  through  the  barren  desert  tract  by  O'm  el  'abfd,  and  by  a 
very  rugged  mountainous  passage,  we  reached  the  important 
town  of  Sokna  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August 

Here  the  difficulties  of  my  journey,  in  consequence  of  the  rev* 
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olutionary  state  of  the  province,  increased,  and,  after  a  long  con- 
sultation with  some  friends  to  whom  I  had  been  reconiniended, 
the  only  possible  way  of  proceeding  was  found  to  be  that  of  leav- 
ing the  usual  track  by  way  of  Bonjem  altogether,  and  taking  an 
entirely  different  road  by  a  series  of  valleys  lying  farther  west 
the  road  by  Ben-Ghazi  also  having  been  found  impracticable. 
S6kna,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  interesting  place,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  mercantile  activity  and  its  fine  j^lantatioD.- 
of  date  and  other  fruit-trees,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  still  retain  a  distinct  idiom  of  the  Berber  lan- 
guage ;*  but  at  the  present  moment,  on  aceount  of  the  total  inter- 
ruption of  the  communication  with  the  coast,  the  price  of  provis- 
ions was  very  high,  and  the  natives  scarcely  knew  what  political 
course  to  pursue.  There  was  especially  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Beshala,  who  showed  me  an  extraordinary  degree  of  kindness 
and  attention. 

Having  therefore  waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  "  rekas,"  or 
courier,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  recent  news,  and  having,  in 
consequence  of  their  unfavorable  tenor,  been  induced  to  increase 
the  wages  of  my  camel-drivers,  whom  I  had  hired  previously,  I  at 
length  got  off  on  the  12th  of  August.  Pursuing  the  track  called 
Trik  el  Merhoma,  which  was  never  before  traversed  by  a  Euro- 
pean, and  passing  by  the  wells  El  Ilammdm,  El  Marati,  Ershidiye^ 
and  Gedafiye,  and  then  by  the  narrow  Wadi  Ghirza  (the  place 
once  the  great  object  of  African  research  for  Lieutenant,  now  Ad- 
miral Smyth),  with  its  interesting  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  form 
of  obelisks,  we  reached  Wadi  Zemzem  on  the  19th.  Here  there 
was  a  considerable  encampment  of  Arabs,  and  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolution  residing  here  at  the  time,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  serious  dilemma.  But  the  English  were  too  much  re- 
spected by  these  tribes  for  them  to  oppose  my  passage,  although 
they  told  me  plainly  that,  if  they  suspected  that  the  English  were 
opposed  to  the  revolution,  they  would  cut  my  throaty  as  well  as 
that  of  any  European  traveler  who  might  fall  into  their  bands. 
However,  after  some  quiet  explanations  with  them  as  to  what  was 
most  conducive  to  their  own  interests,  and  about  the  probability 
of  their  succeeding  in  making  themselves  independent  of  the 
Turkish  sway,  and  After  having  promised  a  handsome  present  to 
one  of  the  more  influential  men. among  them,  they  allowed  me  to 

♦  Also  in  El  Fok-ha,  distant  three  days  from  ScSkna,  on  the  road  to  Ben-Gh^i, 
the  «ame  idiom  is  spoken. 
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pass  on.  I  had  also  great  difficulty  in  hiring  some  fresh  camels, 
the  safety  of  which  I  guaranteed,  to  take  me  to  Tripoli.  I  thus 
pursued  my  journey  to  Beni-Ulid,  with  its  deep  valley  overtower- 
cd  by  the  ruins  of  many  a  Middle- Age  castle,  and  adorned  by 
numbers  of  beautiful  oUve-trees,  besides  being  enlivened  by  many 
small  villages  consisting  of  stone  dwellings  half  in  decay.  On  ap- 
proaching the  place,  1  fell  in  with  a  messenger,  sent  very  kindly 
to  meet  me  by  Mr.  Keade,  her  majesty's  vice-consul  in  Tripoli, 
who,  besides  a  few  letters,  brought  me  what  was  most  gratifying 
to  me  in  my  exhausted  state,  a  bottle  of  wuie,  a  luxury  of  which 
I  had  been  deprived  for  so  many  years. 

1  had  some  little  troul)le  in  this  placo,  as  there  was  residing  here 
at  the  time  a  brother  of  Ghoma,  the  rebel  chief  liimself,  w-ho  had 
S(Mit  an  express  messenger  on  my  account;  and  differences  of  in- 
terest between  the  various  chiefs  of  the  place  caused  me  at  the 
same  time  some  difficulties,  though,  in  other  respects,  they  facili- 
tated my  proceedings.  Altogether  I  was  very  glad  w^hen  I  had 
loft  tliis  turbulent  little  community  behind  me,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  last  difficulty  that  opposed  itself  to  my  return  home. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Beni-Ulid  I 
reached  the  little  oasis  of 'Ain  Zara,  the  same  place  where  I  had 
staid  several  days  preparatory  to  my  setting  out  on  my  long  Afri- 
can w-anderings,  and  w\as  here  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Readc, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  town  with  his  tent,  and  provided  with 
sundry  articles  of  Eiiroi)ean  comfort,  to  receive  mc  again  at  the 
threshold  of  civilization. 

Having  spent  a  cheerful  evening  in  his  company,  I  set  out  the 
following  morning  on  my  last  march  on  the  African  soil,  in  order 
to  enter  the  town  of  Tripoli ;  and  although  the  impression  made 
ui)on  my  mind  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  gardens  which  sur- 
round the  tow^n,  afler  the  long  journey  through  the  desert  waste, 
wfus  very  great,  yet  infinitely  greater  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  the  wade  expanse  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  bright  sunshine 
of  this  intermediate  zone,  spread  out  with  a  tint  of  the  darkest 
blue.  I  felt  so  grateful  to  Providence  for  having  again  reached 
in  saft^ty  the  border  of  this  Mediterranean  basin,  the  cradle  of  Eu- 
ropcjan  civilization,  which  from  an  early  period  had  formed  the 
object  of  my  earnest  longings  and  most  serious  course  of  studies, 
that  I  would  fain  have  alighted  from  my  horse  on  the  sea-beach 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty,  who,  with 
the  most  conspicuous  mercy,  had  led  me  through  the  many  dan- 
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gcrs  'v^hich  surrounded  my  path,  both  from  fanatical  men  and  an 
unhealthy  climate. 

It  was  market-day,  and  the  open  place  intervening  between  the 
plantation  of  the  Meshiah  and  the  town  was  full  of  life  and  bustlt 
The  soldiers  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Europe  to  quell  tbe 
revolution  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  order  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  natives,  and  I  observed  a  good  many  fine,  sturdy 
men  among  them.  Amid  this  busy  scene  in  the  most  (Lnzzling 
sunshine,  with  the  open  sea  and  the  ships  on  my  right,  I  entered 
the  snow-white  walls  of  the  to^vn,  and  was  most  kindly  received 
by  all  my  former  friends. 

Having  staid  four  days  in  Tripoli,  I  embarked  in  a  Turkish 
steamer  which  had  brought  the  trooi)s  and  was  returning  to  Mal- 
ta, and  having  made  only  a  short  stay  in  that  island,  again  em- 
barked in  a  steamer  for  Marseilles,  in  order  to  reach  England  br 
the  most  direct  route.  Without  making  any  stay  in  Paris,  I  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  was  most  kindly 
received  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  well  as  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  remarkable  success  which  had  ac- 
companied my  proceedings. 

Thus  I  closed  my  long  and  exhausting  career  as  an  African 
explorer,  of  which  these  volumes  endeavor  to  incorporate  the  re- 
sults. Having  previously  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
African  traveling  during  an  extensive  journey  through  Barbary, 
I  had  embarked  on  this  undertaking  as  a  volunteer,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  for  myself.  The  scale  and  the 
means  of  the  mission  seemed  to  be  extremely  limited,  and  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  success  which  accompanied  our  pro- 
ceedings that  a  wider  extent  was  given  to  the  range  and  objects 
of  the  expedition  ;*  and  after  its  original  leader  had  succumbed 
in  his  arduous  task,  instead  of  giving  way  to  despair,  I  had  con- 
tinued in  my  career  amid  great  embarrassment,  carrying  on  the 
exploration  of  extensive  regions  almost  without  any  means.  And 
when  the  leadership  of  the  mission,  in  consequence  of  the  confi- 
dence of  her  majesty's  government,  was  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  had 
been  deprived  of  the  only  European  companion  who  remained 
with  me,  I  resolved  upon  imdertaking,  with  a  very  limited  supply 
of  means,  a  journey  to  the  far  west,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  reach 

*  This  ffrcntcr  snccess  was  cspeciallj  due  to  the  journey  which  I  undertook  to 
the  Siihan  of^'gadcs,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  our  little  band,  which  had  been 
entirely  shaken  by  great  reverses. 
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Timbuktu,  and  to  explore  that  part  of  the  Niger  which,  through 
the  untimely  fate  of  Mungo  Park,  had  remained  unknown  to  the 
scicntiiic  world.  In  this  enterprise  I  succeeded  to  my  utmost  ex- 
pectation, and  not  only  made  known  the  whole  ot  that  vast  region, 
which  even  to  the  Arab  merchants  in  general  had  remained  more 
unknown  than  any  other  part  of  Africa,*  but  I  succeeded  also  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  all  the  most  powerful  chiefe 
along  the  river  up  to  that  mysterious  city  itself.  The  whole  of 
this  was  achieved,  including  the  payment  of  the  debts  left  by  the 
former  expedition,  and  £200  which  I  contributed  myself,  with  the 
sum  of  about  £1600.  No  doubt,  even  in  the  track  which  I  my- 
self pui-sucd,  I  have  left  a  good  deal  for  my  successors  in  this 
career  to  improve  upon ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  that  I 
liave  opened  to  the  view  of  the  scientific  public  of  Europe  a  most 
extensive  tract  of  the  secluded  African  world,  and  not  only  made 
it  tolerably  known,  but  rendered  the  opening  of  a  regular  inter- 
course between  Europeans  and  those  regions  possible. 

*  "It  ni)pcar9  singular  that  tho  conntry  immediately  to  the  eastward  ofTimbuo- 
too,  as  far  as  Kashna,  should  bo  more  imperfectly  known  to  the  Moorish  traders 
tlian  the  rest  of  Central  Africa." — Qaarterly  Review^  May,  1820,  p.  234.  Compare 
what  Clappcrton  says  about  tho  dangers  of  the  road  from  Sokoto  to  Timbuktu.  Sec. 
Exped.,  p.  235. 
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advanced  so  much  toward  the  north,  we  did  not  yet  feel  the  slighi- 
est  decrease  in  the  temperature,  and  the  thermometer  all  this  time, 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  constantly  indicated  109^. 

This  is  the  southern  well  of  the  name  of  Mafaras,  while  the 
northern  spot  of  the  same  name,  where  Mr.  Vogel  made  his  as- 
tronomical observation,  is  about  nineteen  miles  farther  to  the 
north.  We  did  not  pass  the  latter  till  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  when,  stretching  over  an  open  desert  flat,  a  real  mirror 
or  "  meraye,"  the  exhaustion  of  our  animals  became  fully  appa- 
rent, so  that  just  in  the  very  place  where  a  small  Tebu  caravan, 
which  had  preceded  us  a  few  days,  had  left  behind  one  of  their 
camels,  we  also  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  camel  upon  whose 
strength  we  had  hitherto  placed  our  chief  reliance. 

About  eleven  miles  beyond  the  northern  well  Mafaras,  we  halt- 
ed during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  spot  entirely  destitute  of  herb- 
age, and  made  another  stretch  of  fifteen  miles  in  the  afternoon, 
leaving  the  well-known  mound  of  Faja,  along  which  the  road 
leads  to  Tib&ti,  at  some  distance  on  our  right.  In  order  to  re- 
cruit the  strength  of  the  camels  we  gave  them  a  good  supper  of 
dates,  groimd-nuts,  and  millet,  so  that  each  of  the  poor  animak, 
according  to  his  habits  and  national  taste,  could  pick  out  what 
was  most  palatable  to  him. 

June  21th.  A  march  of  about  thirteen  miles  brought  us  to  thi' 
well  "  El  A'hmar,"  or  "  Mdddcma,"  in  an  open  desert  countrr. 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  large,  imposing  mountain  group,  and 
distinguished  by  a  great  profusion  of  khareb  or  kaye,  the  whole 
ground  being  overgrown  with  "  handal"  or  colocynth,  and  strew- 
ed with  bones.  Here  we  passed  an  excessively  hot  day,  the  ther- 
mometer indicating  lli°  at  two  o'clock  in  the  aft:emoon  in  the 
best  shade  I  could  find,  and  105°  at  sunset,  it  remaining  extreme- 
ly hot  the  whole  night,  till  after  midnight,  when  a  heavy  gait- 
arose.  Nature  here  showed  some  animation,  and  beetles  were  in 
extraordinary  numbers ;  we  also  beheld  here  a  herd  of  gazelles, 
but  no  beast  of  prey. 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  following  morning  we  started  with  a 
good  supply  of  water,  and,  after  proceeding  for  about  ten  miles, 
reached  a  valley  tolerably  well  provided  with  talha-trees  and 
overgrown  with  dry  herbage.  We  were  obliged  to  stay  here  the 
whole  day,  in  order  to  give  the  camels  a  feed,  as  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  greatest  extremity :  we  had  also  to  provide  ourselves 
with  wood  and  water.    But,  although  we  staid  here  till  the  fore- 
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noon  of  the  following  day,  we  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles 
when  we  lost  another  of  oar  camels,  and  thus  were  obliged  to  halt 
earlier  than  we  intended.  In  order  to  retrieve  this  loss  we  start- 
ed before  midnight,  and  marching  the  whole  night,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty-four  miles,  and  making  only  a  short  halt  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  30th 
close  to  the  well  "  El  War"  or  "  Tenami,"  having  entered  the  nar- 
row winding  glen  leading  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  mass 
itself,  although  caravans  in  general  encamp  at  its  opening.  We 
remained  here  the  following  morning,  when  I  found  shelter  from 
the  sun  in  the  cave  where  the  water  collects,  which  is  of  a  cool 
and  pleasant  character,  a  heavy  gale  which  had  sprung  up  the 
previous  evening  continuing  all  the  while.  But  we  had  no  time 
to  tarry  here,  this  being  the  worst  and  most  fatiguing  part  of  our 
journey.  Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  there  is  no  reason 
to  wonder  how  Mr.  Vogel  made  no  observation  during  the  whole 
of  this  journey,  comprising  a  tract  of  three  degrees  and  a  half. 

Having  filled  our  water-skins  and  watered  the  animals  we  pur- 
sued our  journey  before  noon,  and  made  a  stretch  of  about  fifteen 
miles.  Starting  then  again  at  midnight,  and  marching  twenty 
miles,  only  halting  about  four  hours  at  noon,  we  encamped  at 
night,  but  halted  only  for  a  couple  of  hours,  after  which  we 
marched  about  fifteen  miles,  and  again  halted  for  the  heat  of  the 
(lay.  On  this  march  we  passed  a  very  rugged  passage  called 
"  Thniye  e'  seghfra,"  where  the  rocks  were  rippled  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner,  like  the  water.  Having  been  accustomed  to 
an  intense  degree  of  heat  for  some  time,  we  felt  it  very  cold  this 
morning  at  sunrise,  the  thermometer  indicating  68°,  which  was 
certainly  a  great  difference,  it  having  been  81°  the  preceding 
morning. 

July  3d.  Again  we  started,  a  little  afl^r  midnight,  and  having 
passed,  early  in  the  morning,  with  considerable  difficulty  and  long 
delay,  the  rugged  sandy  passage  called  "  Thnfye  el  kebfra,"  we 
halted,  aftx?r  a  march  of  eight  hours  and  a  half,  having  accom- 
plished only  a  distance  of  about  fifl^een  miles.  I  felt  greatly  ex- 
haustc»d,  and  I  was  the  more  sensible  of  fatigue,  as  I  had  a  long 
march  before  me,  the  well  being  still  distant ;  and  afl«r  a  most 
toilsome  and  wearisome  stretch  of  more  than  eighteen  miles,  with 
numerous  delays,  and  several  difficult  passages  over  the  sand-hills, 
we  reached  the  well  "M&heru,''  which  is  notorious  on  accoimt  of 
the  number  of  bones  of  the  unfortunate  slaves  by  which  it  is  sur- 
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rounded.  The  water  of  this  well,  which  is  five  fathoms  in  depth, 
is  generally  considered  of  good  quality,  notwithstanding  the  rem- 
nant of  human  bones  which  are  constantly  driven  into  it  by  the 
gale;  but  at  present  it  was  rather  dirty.  The  whole  country 
around  presents  a  very  remarkable  spectacle,  especially  the  tract 
closely  bordering  on  the  well  to  the  north,  and  which,  in  a  rather 
maliciously  witty  manner,  has  been  called  by  the  Arabs  *'  Dendal 
Ghaladima"  ("  the  Promenade  of  the  Minister").  It  would  form  a 
good  study  for  a  painter  experienced  in  water  colors,  although  it 
would  be  impossible  to  express  the  features  in  a  pencil  sketcL 

But  not  even  here  were  we  enabled  to  grant  ourselves  the 
slightest  repose,  only  staying  long  enough  to  take  in  a  sufficient 
supply  of  water,  and  to  slaughter  one  of  our  camels,  which  was 
totally  unfit  to  proceed.  Having  made  this  day  about  eighteen 
miles,  we  reached  the  following  day,  after  a  moderate  march  of 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  miles,  the  southernmost  solitary  date- 
grove  of  Fezzan.  Here  we  were  so  fortimate  as  to  meet  a  small 
caravan  of  Tebu,  comprising  a  few  very  respectable  men,  who 
brought  us  the  latest  news  from  Miirzuk,  where  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington,  the  gentleman  who  had  so 
kindly  escorted  me  out  of  TripoK  more  than  five  years  previous- 
ly, was  awaiting  me,  and  that  the  very  governor  who  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Fezzan  during  our  first  stay 
there  had  a  few  days  before  again  been  reinstalled  in  that  office. 

July  6th,  This  was  an  important  day  in  my  journey,  as,  having 
performed  the  most  dangerous  part  of  this  wearisome  desert 
march,  I  reached  Tegdrri  or  Tejorri,  the  first  outlj-ing  inhabited 
place  of  Fezzan.  The  village,  although  very  small  in  itself,  with 
its  towering  walls,  the  view  of  which  burst  suddenly  upon  us 
through  the  date-grove,  made  a  most  pleasing  impression,  and  I 
could  not  prevent  my  people  from  expressing  their  delight  in 
having  successfully  accomplished  the  by  no  means  contemptible 
feat  of  traversing  this  desert  tract  with  so  small  a  band  by  firing 
a  good  number  of  shots.  In  consequence  of  this  demonstration, 
the  whole  population  of  the  little  town  came  out  to  salute  and 
congratulate  me  on  having  traversed  this  infested  desert  tract 
without  any  accident.  But  that  was  the  only  advantage  that  we 
reaped  firom  having  reached  a  place  of  settled  habitation ;  and 
having  taken  up  our  encampment  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
kafir,  among  the  date-trees,  we  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing even  the  slightest  luxury,  and  I  was  glad  when  I  was  at 
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length  able  to  obtain  a  single  fowl  and  a  few  measures  of  dates. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  possibility  of  oar  staying  here  and  allow- 
ing the  animals  a  little  rest,  but  we  were  obliged  to  push  on  with- 
out delay  to  the  village  of  Madnisa.  But  I  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  reaching  that  place  in  the  evening  of  the  8th,  having 
lost  another  camel  and  one  of  my  horses ;  and  of  the  animals 
which  remained  to  mc,  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  in  Madnisa  an- 
other, while  I  had  to  pay  for  the  hire  of  a  couple  of  camels  to  car- 
ry my  luggage  to  Miirzuk. 

This  was  the  native  place  of  my  servant  El  Gatr6ni,  who  had 
scrv^ed  mc  for  nearly  five  years  (with  the  exception  of  a  year's 
leave  of  absence,  which  I  granted  him  in  order  to  see  his  wife  and 
chikben)  with  the  strictest  fideUty,  while  his  conduct  had  proved 
almost  unexceptionable ;  and,  of  course,  ho  was  delighted  to  see 
his  family  again.  Besides  a  good  breakfast  and  a  couple  of  fowls 
with  which  he  treated  me,  he  made  me  also  a  present  of  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  which  caused  me  no  little  delight  as  a  most  imusual 
treat.  However,  being  anxious  to  get  over  this  desert  tract,  I 
started  a  little  after  noon  the  same  day,  and  met  at  the  village  of 
Bakhil,  about  six  miles  beyond,  a  Tebu  caravan,  which  was  ac- 
companied by  a  courier  from  Kukawa,  who  had  found  an  excuse 
in  the  state  of  the  country  to  remain  absent  on  his  mission  to 
Miirzuk  nine  months,  instead  of  having  retraced  his  steps  directly 
to  his  own  country.  About  four  miles  farther  on  we  reached  Ga- 
tron,  consisting  of  narrow  groups  lying  closely  together,  and  by 
the  fringe  of  its  date-grove  contrasting  very  prettily  with  the 
sandy  waste  around. 

Here  also  we  w^ere  hospitably  treated  by  the  relatives  of  an- 
other servant,  who  was  glad  to  have  reached  his  home ;  and  we 
encamped  the  following  day  at  Dekir,  where  we  had  some  trouble 
first  in  finding  and  then  in  digging  out  the  well,  which  was  entire- 
ly filled  up  with  sand.  In  two  very  long  days'  stretches  jfrom 
here,  the  first  including  a  night's  march,  we  reached  the  well,  two 
miles  and  a  half  this  side  of  the  village  Bedan,  when  we  heard 
that  Mr.  Warrington  was  encamped  five  miles  beyond,  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Yesd.  • 

Saturday^  July  liih.  Having  got  ready  at  an  early  hour,  we 
proceeded  cheerfiilly  through  the  poor  plantation,  scattered  thinly 
over  a  soil  deeply  impregnated  with  salt,  and  fired  a  few  shots  on 
approaching  the  comfortable  tent  of  my  friend.  I  could  not  but 
feel  deeply  affected  when,  after  so  long  an  absence,  I  again  found 

Vol.  in.— R  r 
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myself  in  friendly  hands,  and  within  the  reach  of  European  com- 
forts. Having  moved  on  a  little  in  the  afternoon  to  a  more  pleas- 
ant spot,  wc  entered  Miirzuk  the  following  morning,  and  were 
most  honorably  received  by  a  great  many  of  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, including  an  officer  of  the  basha,  who  had  come  out  a  great 
distance  to  meet  us. 

Thus  I  had  again  reached  this  place,  where,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, all  dangers  and  difficulties  might  be  supposed  to  have 
ceased.  But  such  was  not  the  case  at  the  present  time ;  for,  in 
consequence  of  the  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government,  a  ver)^ 
serious  revolution  had  broken  out  among  the  more  independent 
tribes  of  the  regency  of  Tripoli,  extending  from  the  Jebel  over 
the  whole  of  Gurian,  and  spreading  farther  and  farther,  cutting 
off  all  intercourse,  and  making  my  retreat  very  difficult.  The 
instigator  of  this  revolution  was  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Ghoma, 
who,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Turks  many  years  before, 
had,  through  the  events  of  the  Crimean  war,  contrived  to  make 
his  escape  from  confinement  in  Trebizond.  This  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance caused  me  a  little  longer  delay  in  Murzuk  than  I  should 
otherwise  have  allowed  myself,  as  I  was  most  anxious  to  proceed 
on  my  journey ;  nevertheless,  I  staid  only  six  days. 

Having  some  preparations  to  make  for  this  last  stage  of  my 
march,  I  had  thus  full  opportunity  of  becoming  aware  of  the  im- 
mense difference  in  the  prices  of  provisions  between  this  outlying 
oasis  of  Northern  Africa  and  Negroland,  especially  Kukawa,  and 
for  the  little  supply  which  I  wanted  for  my  journey  from  here  to 
Tripoli  I  had  to  pay  as  much  as  100  makhbiibs.  Besides  procur- 
ing here  my  necessary  supplies  for  the  road,  my  chief  business 
was  in  discharging  some  of  my  servants,  and  more  particularly 
Mohammed  el  Gatroni,  whose  fidelity  I  have  mentioned  before, 
I  added  to  the  small  remainder  of  his  salary  which  I  still  owed 
him  the  stipulated  present  of  fifty  Spanish  dollars,  which  I  would 
willingly  have  doubled  if  I  had  had  the  means,  as  he  well  de- 
served it,  for  it  is  only  with  the  most  straightforward  conduct  and 
with  a  generous  reward  that  a  European  traveler  will  be  able  to 
make  his  way  in  these  regions. 

As  for  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  road,  the  arrangement 
of  the  basha,  that  a  party  of  soldiers  whom  he  had  discharged, 
and  who  were  returning  home,  should  travel  in  my  company, 
seemed  rather  of  doubtful  effect,  as  such  a  company,  while  it  af- 
forded a  little  more  security  in  certain  tracts,  could  not  fail  to 
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turn  against  myself  the  disposition  of  the  native  population  in 
those  districts  where  the  revolt  against  the  Turkish  government 
was  a  popular  movement ;  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  leave  it  to 
circumstances  to  decide  how  I  should  make  my  way  out  of  these 
difficulties.  The  basha  for  some  time  thought  that  the  only  safe 
course  for  me  to  pursue  would  be  to  turn  my  steps  toward  Ben- 
Ghazi,  in  order  to  avoid  the  revolted  district  altogether ;  but  such 
a  plan  seemed  very  objectionable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  great- 
er distance  and  expense  of  this  road,  as  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Arabs  of  that  region,  who,  if  the  revolution  should 
prove  successful,  would  certainly  not  lose  a  moment  in  following 
the  example  of  their  brethren. 

Jvhj  20th.  I  left  the  town  of  Miirzuk  in  the  afternoon,  and  en- 
camped in  the  plantation,  and  the  next  day  moved  on  a  short  dis- 
tance toward  Sheggwa,  where  Mr.  Warrington  took  leave  of  me. 
Halting  then  for  the  greater  part  of  the  following  day  near  the 
village  of  Del^m,  and  making  a  good  stretch  in  the  evening  and 
the  early  part  of  the  morning,  we  reached  Ghodwa,  with  its  pret- 
ty plantation  and  its  many  remains  of  former  well-being.  Start- 
ing again  in  the  afternoon,  and  making  a  long  stretch  during  the 
night,  we  encamped  in  the  evening  of  the  following  day  at  the 
border  of  the  plantation  of  Sebha,  some  twenty  years  ago  the  res- 
idence of  the  chief  of  the  Welad  Sliman.  Here  we  staid  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  order  to  obtain  some  rest.  The  heat  all  this  time 
was  very  considerable,  and  the  thermometer  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  on  an  average,  indicated  from  110°  to  112°. 

Juhj  26th.  A  march  of  from  eighteen  to  nineteen  miles  brought 
us  from  Sebha  to  the  small  town  of  Temahint,  and  we  encamped 
a  little  beyond  the  well,  where  a  numerous  herd  of  camels,  belong- 
ing to  a  camp  of  Arabs,  was  being  watered.  I  was  greatly  pester- 
ed during  my  halt  by  a  number  of  Welad  SKman,  who  were  anx- 
ious for  information  with  regard  to  their  relations  in  Kanem,  and 
greedy  for  some  presents. 

Making  a  short  halt  in  the  evening,  and  starting  a  little  after 
midnight,  we  encamped  the  following  day  near  Zighen.  Here  I 
had  to  hire  fresh  camels  in  order  to  pursue  my  journey,  and  there- 
fore did  not  set  out  again  till  the  afl^emoon  of  the  following  day, 
when,  through  the  barren  desert  tract  by  O'm  el  'abid,  and  by  a 
very  rugged  mountainous  passage,  we  reached  the  important 
town  of  Sokna  in  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  August 

Here  the  difficulties  of  my  journey,  in  consequence  of  the  rev- 
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olutionaiy  state  of  the  province,  increased,  and,  after  a  long  con- 
sultation with  some  friends  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended, 
the  only  possible  way  of  proceeding  was  found  to  be  that  of  leav- 
ing the  usual  track  by  way  of  B(5njem  altogether,  and  taking  an 
entirely  different  road  by  a  series  of  valleys  lying  farther  west, 
the  road  by  Ben-Ghazi  also  having  been  found  impracticable. 
S6kna,  even  at  the  present  time,  is  a  very  interesting  place,  as 
well  on  account  of  its  mercantile  activity  and  its  fine  plantations 
of  date  and  other  fruit-trees,  as  owing  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  who  still  retain  a  distinct  idiom  of  the  Berber  lan- 
guage '*  but  at  the  present  moment,  on  account  of  the  total  inter- 
ruption of  the  communication  with  the  coast,  the  price  of  j)rovis- 
ions  was  very  high,  and  the  natives  scarcely  knew  what  politic^al 
course  to  pursue.  There  was  especially  a  merchant  of  the  name 
of  Beshala,  who  showed  me  an  extraordinary  degree  of  kindness 
and  attention. 

Having  therefore  waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  "rekas,"  or 
courier,  in  order  to  obtain  the  most  recent  news,  and  having,  iji 
consequence  of  their  imfavorable  tenor,  been  induced  to  increase 
the  wages  of  my  camel-drivers,  whom  I  had  hired  previously,  I  at 
length  got  off  on  the  12th  of  August.  Pursuing  the  track  Ciilled 
Trik  el  Merhoma,  which  was  never  before  traversed  by  a  Euro- 
pean, and  passing  by  the  wells  El  Ilammam,  El  Marati,  Ershidiye, 
and  Gedaffye,  and  then  by  the  narrow  Wadi  Ghirza  (the  place 
once  the  great  object  of  African  research  for  Lieutenant,  now  Ad- 
miral Smyth),  with  its  interesting  ancient  sepulchres  in  the  fonn 
of  obelisks,  we  reached  Wadi  Zemzcm  on  the  19th.  Here  there 
was  a  considerable  encampment  of  Arabs,  and  some  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  the  revolution  residing  here  at  the  time,  I  found  my- 
self in  a  serious  dilemma.  But  the  English  were  too  much  re- 
spected by  these  tribes  for  them  to  oppose  my  passage,  although 
they  told  me  plainly  that,  if  they  suspected  that  the  English  were 
opposed  to  the  revolution,  they  would  cut  my  throaty  as  well  as 
that  of  any  European  traveler  who  might  fall  into  their  hands. 
However,  after  some  quiet  explanations  with  them  as  to  what  wa*s 
most  conducive  to  their  own  interests,  and  about  the  probability 
of  their  succeeding  in  making  themselves  independent  of  the 
Turkish  sway,  and  after  having  promised  a  handsome  present  to 
one  of  the  more  influential  menamong  them,  they  allowed  me  to 

*  Also  in  El  Fok-ha,  distant  three  days  from  S<5kna,  on  the  road  to  Bcn-GhlUi, 
the  «amc  idiom  is  spoken. 
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pcoss  on.  I  had  also  great  difficulty  in  hiring  some  fresh  camels, 
the  safety  of  which  I  guaranteed,  to  take  me  to  Tripoli.  I  thus 
pursued  my  journey  to  Beni-Ulid,  with  its  deep  valley  overtower- 
ed  by  the  ruins  of  many  a  Middle-Age  castle,  and  adorned  by 
uuuibei^s  of  beautiful  olive-trees,  besides  being  enlivened  by  many 
small  villages  consisting  of  stone  dwellings  half  in  decay.  On  ap- 
proaching the  place,  I  fell  in  with  a  messenger,  sent  very  kindly 
lo  m(»et  me  by  Mr.  Reade,  her  majesty's  vice-consul  in  Tripoli, 
who,  besides  a  few  letters,  brought  me  what  was  most  gratifying 
to  me  in  my  exhausted  state,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  luxury  of  which 
I  had  been  deprived  for  so  many  years. 

I  had  some  little  trouble  in  this  place,  as  there  was  residing  hero 
at  the  time  a  brother  of  Ghoma,  the  rebel  chief  hhnself,  who  had 
sent  an  express  messenger  on  my  account;  and  differences  of  in- 
terest between  the  various  chiefs  of  the  place  caused  me  at  the 
same  time  some  difficulties,  though,  in  other  respects,  they  facili- 
tatcul  my  proceedings.  Altogether  I  was  very  glad  when  I  had 
left  this  tui'bulent  little  community  behind  me,  which  appeared  to 
be  the  last  difficulty  that  opposed  itself  to  my  return  home. 

In  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  after  leaving  Beni-Ulid  I 
reached  the  little  oasis  of 'Afn  Ziira,  the  same  place  where  I  had 
staid  several  days  preparatory  to  my  setting  out  on  my  long  Afri- 
can wanderings,  and  was  here  most  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Reade, 
who  had  come  out  of  the  town  with  his  tent,  and  provided  with 
sundry  articles  of  European  comfort,  to  receive  me  again  at  the 
threshold  of  civilization. 

Ilaving  spent  a  cheerful  evening  in  his  company,  I  set  out  the 
following  morning  on  my  last  march  on  the  African  soil,  in  order 
to  enter  the  town  of  Tripoli ;  and  although  the  impression  made 
upon  my  mind  by  the  rich  vegetation  of  the  gardens  which  sur- 
round the  town,  afler  the  long  journey  through  the  desert  waste, 
was  very  great,  yet  infinitely  greater  was  the  effect  produced  upon 
me  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sea,  which,  in  the  bright  sunshine 
of  this  intermediate  zone,  spread  out  with  a  tint  of  the  darkest 
blue.  I  felt  so  grateful  to  Providence  for  having  again  reached 
in  safety  the  border  of  this  Mediterranean  basin,  the  cradle  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  which  from  an  early  period  had  formed  the 
object  of  my  earnest  longings  and  most  serious  course  of  studies, 
that  I  would  fain  have  alighted  from  my  horse  on  the  sea-beach 
to  offer  up  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty,  who,  with 
the  most  conspicuous  mercy,  had  led  me  through  the  many  dan- 
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gers  \^liich  surrounded  my  path,  both  from  fanatical  men  and  an 
unhealthy  climate. 

It  was  market-day,  and  the  o^jen  place  intervening  between  the 
plantation  of  the  Meshlali  and  the  town  was  full  of  life  and  biL^^tle. 
The  soldiers  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Euroi)e  to  quell  the 
revolution  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  order  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  the  natives,  and  I  observed  a  good  many  fine,  stunly 
men  among  them.  Amid  this  busy  scene  in  the  most  dazzhng 
sunshine,  with  the  open  sea  and  the  ships  on  my  right,  I  entered 
the  snow-white  walls  of  the  town,  and  was  most  kindly  received 
by  all  my  former  friends. 

Having  staid  four  days  in  Tripoli,  I  embarked  in  a  Turkish 
steamer  which  had  brought  the  troops  and  was  returning  to  Mal- 
ta, and  having  made  only  a  short  stay  in  that  island,  again  em- 
barked in  a  steamer  for  Marseilles,  in  order  to  reach  England  by 
the  most  direct  route.  "Without  making  any  stay  in  Paris,  I  ar- 
rived in  London  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  was  most  kindly 
received  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  well  <is  by  Lord  Clart*ndon,  who 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  remarkable  success  which  had  ac- 
companied my  proceedings. 

Thus  I  closed  my  long  and  exhausting  career  as  an  African 
explorer,  of  which  these  volumes  endeavor  to  incorporate  the  re- 
sults. Having  previously  gained  a  good  deal  of  experience  of 
African  traveling  during  an  extensive  journey  through  Barbarj', 
I  had  embarked  on  this  undertaking  as  a  volunteer,  under  the 
most  unfavorable  circumstances  for  myself.  The  scale  and  the 
means  of  the  mission  seemed  to  be  extremely  limited,  and  it  was 
only  in  consequence  of  the  success  which  accompanied  our  i>ro- 
ceedings  that  a  wider  extent  was  given  to  the  range  and  objects 
of  the  expedition  ;*  and  after  its  original  leader  had  succumbed 
in  his  arduous  task,  instead  of  giving  way  to  despair,  I  had  con- 
tinued in  my  career  amid  great  embarrassment,  carrying  on  the 
exploration  of  extensive  regions  almost  without  any  means.  And 
when  the  leadership  of  the  mission,  in  consequence  of  the  confi- 
dence of  her  majesty's  government,  was  intrusted  to  me,  and  I  had 
been  deprived  of  the  only  European  companion  who  remained 
with  me,  I  resolved  upon  undertaldng,  with  a  very  limited  supply 
of  means,  a  journey  to  the  far  west,  in  order  to  endeavor  to  reach 

♦  This  preatcr  Bncccss  was  especially  due  to  the  journey  which  I  undertook  to 
the  Sultan  of^'gadcs,  thus  restoring  confidence  in  our  little  band,  which  had  been 
entirely  shaken  by  groat  reverses. 
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Timbuktu,  and  to  explore  that  part  of  the  Niger  which,  through 
the  untimely  fate  of  Mungo  Park,  had  remained  unknown  to  the 
scientiiic  world.  In  this  enterprise  I  succeeded  to  my  utmost  ex- 
pectation, and  not  only  made  known  the  whole  ot  that  vast  region, 
which  even  to  the  Arab  merchants  in  general  had  remained  more 
unknown  than  any  other  part  of  Africa,*  but  I  succeeded  also  in 
establishing  friendly  relations  with  all  the  most  powerful  chiefe 
along  the  river  up  to  that  mysterious  city  itself.  The  whole  of 
this  was  achieved,  including  the  payment  of  the  debts  left  by  the 
former  expedition,  and  £200  which  I  contributed  myself,  with  the 
sum  of  about  £1600.  No  doubt,  even  in  the  track  which  I  my- 
self pui-sued,  I  have  left  a  good  deal  for  my  successors  in  this 
career  to  improve  upon ;  but  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  feel  that  I 
have  opened  to  the  view  of  the  scientific  public  of  Europe  a  most 
extensive  tract  of  the  secluded  African  world,  and  not  only  made 
it  tolerably  known,  but  rendered  the  opening  of  a  regular  inter- 
course between  Europeans  and  those  regions  possible. 

*  "It  ftppoars  sinpular  that  the  country  immediately  to  the  eastward  ofTimbuc- 
too,  ns  far  as  Kashna,  should  bo  more  imperfectly  known  to  the  Moorish  traders 
than  the  rest  of  Central  AfricA." — Quarterly  Review,  May,  1820,  p.  234.  Compare 
what  Clapi)crton  says  about  the  dangers  of  the  road  from  Sokoto  to  Timbuktu.  Sec. 
Expcd.,  p.  235. 
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PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ZA'NFARA. 

The  province  of  Zdnfara  in  f«jrmcr  times  was  far  more  extensive  than  at  present, 
its  anciont  cMpital  iioiug  situated  half  a  day  (hantsi)  east  from  Sansanne  'Aisa,  on 
the  road  to  'loze,  and  this  is  i)crhaps  Birni-n-Zanfara,  founded  hy  the  powerful 
chiof  Babari  al>out  a  century  ago.  At  that  lime  the  province  was  a  jwwerful  king- 
dom, but  at  present  it  is  in  the  most  distracted  condition,  half  of  the  places  bclong- 
in«X  to  it  being  still  und(T  the  ride  of  the  Fulbe,  while  the  other  half  have  revolted 
siuccssfiilly,  and  are  stri(!tly  allied  with  the  GolMJrawa. 

Under  thi*-  rule  of  the  Fli[ll)e,  or  Fnlldn,  are  the  following  places : 

Zyrmi,  with  three  governors:  one,  A'bu  Ilamid,  who  has  ruled  (in  1853)  seven, 
another,  'i'arna,  who  has  ruled  fifteen  years  and  a  third  one,  a  younger  brother  of 
Tama,  l»iit  who  has  exercised  power  for  thirty  years  ;*  Kauri-n-Namoda,  at  present 
governed  by  Mahainifdu,  a  younger  brother  of'thc  warlike  and  far-famed  chief  Na- 
ninda,  who'has  ruled  for  thelast  twelve  years ;  Bifuka,  Boka,  Goga,  Yankaba,  Daba, 
Bangn,  Birni-n-Miiddera,  M()diki,  Mori'ki  with  Nc-c'bbiisuwa,  Korc  with  Makauni, 
Dunfawn,  DuVhi,  Badarawa,  Katiini,  Kanna,  Dan  I'sa,  Waiinaka-n-F«511ani  (in  or- 
tlf  r  to  distingub^h  it  from  another  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  allied  with  the 
tlobv'ra>vn),  Yangwoy,  Kiawa,  Rilra,  WaunL,  Jirgaba,  Gabake,  Kang^\'a,  Kadamusn, 
Yanlnikki,  Take-adoy,  Birni-n-Magaji,  Birni-n-Tordwa  or  Marekay,  with  Dan  Kor- 
gif.  Tuddu  Makangerf,  Kawiya,  Bidaji,  Chil)iii. 

The  iudeiM»ndent  places  are  the  following : 

A'nkn,  residence  of  'Abdil,  the  n*bcl  chief  of  Zanfara  (Scrkf-n-Zanfara) ;  Maffa- 
ra,  residc'nre  of  Serki-n-Tlc*ta ;  Gunimi,  residence  of  the  chief  Banyari ;  Zoma,  res- 
idence of  'All,  and  close  by  Golli;  Sabdnbirni  Diiraga,  residence  of  Banaga;  Ma- 
riidu,  residence  of  Serki-n-Kaya ;  Gaumache  and  Gdra  clase  by ;  Matusgi,  rcsidenco 
^^i  Ajia ;  (iarbadii  and  Kaggara,  Munre',  Bokura,  residence  of  Scrki-n-Bawa ;  'Dam- 
ri,  Sabongarf,  Diiffwa  Matfara,  a  district,  with  the  chief  place,  Rifwa-ii-bore ;  Dan- 
kd,  U  ya. 

In  order  to  arrange  these  places  topographically,  I  shall  first  give  cm  itinerary 
from  Kano  to  Sokoto,  by  way  of  Kauri-n>Namuda. 

Day. 

Ibt.  Rimi-n-Gadd. 

2d.  Slui-ndno,  a  large  walled  place,  having  passed  Ydngndd. 
3d.  Knrk<'jum  or  Kiirkejango,  first  place  of  the  province  of  Katscna,  haying  passed 
Sabbere'. 

4th.  Mu'sfiwa,  a  large  walled  town,  with  a  market ;  short  march. 

Tith.  Yii-mantemaki,  with  a  water-conrso  on  its  east  side  running  south;  having 
passed  Ungwa  Samia. 

Gth.   Siiwi,  having  i)assed  Ya-mi&4a,  Shawarc,  and  Jigawa. 

Till.  Ajja,  a  wallecl  place  of  middle  size. 

8th.  Kiawa,  very  large  walled  place,  formerly  the  capital  of  Zanfara,  at  present 
rather  thinly  inhabited. 

Dih.  Kiiiiri-n-Namoda,  residence  of  Namoda  (brother  of  Mahamiidu),  with  a  mar- 
ket held  ever}'  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  a  considerable  water-course  on 
tlu?  west  side,  once  a  verj*  large  and  populous  place.  A  short  day's  march 
south,  a  little  west  from  this  place,  lies  Kiyiiwa  (not  Rtinia),  and  west  from 
it  Bungudu,  at  present  said  to  be  the  largest  place  in  Zanfara  among  those 
which  belong  to  the  fiiction  of  the  Fellani ;  to  its  district  or  territorj*  belong 
the  smaller  places  of  Alibawa,  Bidigi,  Kasarawa,  Mddomdwa,  Faddamawa, 

•  Formerly  there  was  in  Z/rml  »  powcrAil  governor  belonging  to  the  faction  of  the  G^berava, 
called  Dan  Jeka.  who  ruled  tirenty  years,  when  ho  wad  murdered  by  Mammedo  (Mohummedo). 
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Day.  KontnmMni,  and  the  settlements  of  the  Fdllani-n-D^waki.  and  the  Fdlani- 
n-Tnke'-ado}'. 

10th.  Birni-n-Gu);a,  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  same  water-course. 

11th.  Ku'sura,  a  small  place  inhabited  by  FJIIh.". 

12th.  Gwara,  larpc  walled  place,  haviuf^  crossed  a  water-course. 

13th.  Bakura,  larjje  walled  phwe,  formerly  residence  of  'Atikii,  the  Mjn  of  H^med!L 
till  the  town  was  taken  by  tlie  Gol>erawa.  To  the  territory  of  this  tomi  be- 
long; the  places  Sal)6n};aii,  Dammei-f,  Sala,  Dopojc. 
B}ikiira  from  A'nka  one  long  day  houtb,  farther  than  Ganui  from  WurDo; 
Bakura  from  Gandi  one  good  day  sontli,  ])assinj;  by  Gauiunchc.  The  ri\\:: 
forms  a  larj;c  iK'nd  west  of  Bakiira,  and  at  the  angle  lies  Tymba. 

14th.  Tymba,  walled  place  on  the  west  side  of  the  Gulbi-n-BakiIra,  nt  present  ia 
the  hands  of  the  A'zena.  Between  Tymba  and  Bakiira  lie  the  towns  Bir- 
ni-n-Diimbo  and  Bimi-n-Riyade,  and  hereabout  are  the  places  Ahbano, 
Bidaji,  Kasarawa,  Fellani-n-l)uwaki,  Fe'llani-n-Take-adoy,  ModomawA. 
Faddamawa,  Kontambani. 

ir>th.  Galadi  or  Danfa,  larp:e  place,  with  a  pond  of  stagnant  water. 

IGth.  A  ])Inec  of  elephant-hunters. 

17th.  Sdkoto. 

I  shall  now  connect  BanapE,  or  rather  Sabonbimi  Darap^  as  it  Ls  more  properly 
called,  with  a  few  other  places,  and  shall  then  conclude  this  Appendix,  reserrin^ 
for  Appendix  111.  an  enumeration  of  the  towns  and  villages  situated  along  the 
course  of  the  Giilbi-n-Zdma  to  where  it  joins  the  Gillbi-n-Sokoto. 

From  Banaga  to  A'nka  is  one  long  day  north,  just  as  from  Gandi  to  Womo: 
from  Banaga  to  Gummi  three  days  W.N.W. :  1st  day.  Adebka,  Gari-n-serkf-Kiyi- 
wa.  2d.  Bimi-n-Tyddu,  on  the  south  side  of  tlie' GiUbi-n-Zoma.  3d.  Giimmi, 
passing  by  the  town  of  Kaiwa. 

From  Banaga  to  Kotorkoshe'  six  moderate  daj-s'  march :  1st.  Bfni  or  Bdna.  2d. 
Mntilmji.     3d.  Magami.     4th.  Samvi.     5th.  Chafe.     Cth.  KotorkoshcT.     . 

N.B. — Besides  Bini  and  Mutilmji,  there  are,  in  the  same  quarter,  tlie  district  in- 
closed between  Banaga,  Kotii-n-kiira — Kotii-n-kura  being  from  Banap^  two  day^ 
S.W. — and  Gwari,  the  small  principalities  of  Macheri,  Bana,  Monfbbu,  and  Kum- 
bashi,  all  residences  of  {Kitty  chiefs,  dependent  in  some  degree  on  the  governor  of 
Eatsena. 

Between  Bakiira  and  Ztjma  lie  Damrf,  Sa1)ongar£,  Sala,  Tak&re ;  farther  on,  en- 
tering the  territory  of  Zdma,  Dangariinfa,  Masu,  Matsdfa,  Gifsara,  Bokmiim,  ik»llL 

From  Sokoto  to  Zoma,  south,  three  days :  lirst  day,  Dancluidi,  the  same  as  from 
Sokoto  to  Wumd ;  then  a  long  night's  march,  reaching  in  the  morning  Bimi-n- 
M^aji,  distance  the  same  as  that  from  Zdkka  to  Biinka ;  from  Magaji  to  Zomm 
short  march.     From  Gando  the  distance  is  shorter. 

Zdma  lies  alwut  half  way  between  A'nka  and  Giimmi,  on  a  river  called  after  it, 
Giflbi-n-Zdma ;  but  I  shall  give  all  the  particulars  with  regard  to  the  to\im»  lying 
along  this  valley  farther  on,  in  Appendix  IV.,  as  this  river,  which  lower  do^^  is 
called  Giilbi-n-Gfndi,  unites  with  the  Giilbi-n-Sdkoto  within  the  boundaries  of  KebbL 

I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  the  places  situated  along  the  water-course,  which  lower 
down  is  called  **Giflbi-n-Sdkoto,"  between  Sansannc-'Alsa  and  Dfmbisd,  but  at 
present  almost  all  of  them  arc  destroyed  and  deserted :  first,  Tdze  on  the  south  side ; 
Gawangasd,  where  the  branch  of  Mariidi  and  Chdberi  joins  the  greater  trunk  val- 
ley ;  Alkalawa  (livritten  Alkadhdwa),  the  former  capital  of  Gober,  destroyed  by  the 
Fiflbe,  Laijfnge,  both  south ;  Paday,  north ;  Tsamay,  north ;  Tsfche,  north ;  Bore, 
south;  Kakakia,  north ;  Mdrennii,  south;  Marafa,  south ;  Kirare,  north ;  Shinaka, 
south ;  Giyawa,  Dimbiso.  The  valley,  which  probably  has  a  very  winding  eouree, 
must  therefore  approach  Giyawa  a  little  nearer  than  it  has  been  laid  down  on  the  map. 
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A  FEW^USTORICAL  FACTS  RELATINQ  TO  OO^ER  AND  ZA'NFARA. 
(o.)  Princes  of  Gdber, 
S<$ba,  residing  in  Mag^e,  one  day  west  from  Chdbiri,  made  war  against  Gorma 
and  Barba  (Bargu),  beyond  the  River  Kwara,  wherein  he  discovered  a  ford. 
Ul>a  Ash^  succeeded  to  SfSba. 


HISTORICAL  FACTS  AND  LINE  OF  DESCENT.  §35 

Bahtiri,  Kin^x  of  G(5ber,  reipnod  abont  fifty  years,  was  introdaced  by  the  chief  men 
of  Zaiifara  into  Birni-n-Zanfara,  then  a  wealthy  place  and  the  centre  of  an  impor- 
tant coninicrcc  (17G4),  which  he  conquered  and  destroyed;  whereupon  he  founded 
Alkaldwa,  wliich  then  iKJcame  the  capital  of  Gober.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  na- 
tional hatri'd  which  exists  between  the  Goberawa  and  Ziinfarawa. 

Diinpudc,  killed  by  the  A'sbenawa. 

Biiwa,  with  the  surname  Mayaki,  the  warrior,  on  account  of  his  restless  and  war- 
lik(;  character.  Durinj;  the  eight  years  of  his  reign  he  only  remained  forty  daj's  in 
Alkaluwa,  waging  war  the  whole  time. 

Y{ikol»a,  a  younger  brother  of  Bawa,  reigned  seven  years,  was  killed  by  Agoreggi, 
tlu;  niU'.r  of  Katscna,  which  place  appears  at  that  time  to  have  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  power. 

J5iinu  reigned  seven  years,  died  in  Alkalawa. 

Yihifa  reigned  forty-four  years. 

Diine  or  Dan  Yilnfa  reigned  six  years,  made  war  against  'Othmdn  the  Reformer, 
soTi  of  Ftxiiye,  when  he  was  killed  by  Hello,  son  of  'Othm^n,  at  the  taking  of  AJ- 
kalawa. 

Siileliu  dan  Babdliwii  resided  in  Milzum,  reigned  t^vo  years,  till  killed  by  Bcllo. 

Goniki,  seven  years,  slain  by  Bello. 

'All,  eighteen  years,  according  to  others  twelve,  slain  by  the  Fillbc,  together  with 
Rauda  serki-n-Katsena. 

Jibbo  Tttwuba  reigned  seven  years,  according  to  others  three  years,  residing  in 
Maradi. 

Biiehiri,  seven  montk**. 

The  present  King  of  Gober,  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Mayaki,  the 
warrior,  on  account  of  his  martial  disposition,  son  of  Yakoba,  has  ruled  since  1836. 

(b.)  A  few  data  with  reference  to  the  ruling  families  in  Sohoto  and  Gando. 
Bello  built  Sokoto  while  'Othman  was  residing  in  Gandu;  from  hence  the  latter 
went  to  Sifuwa  or  Shifawa,  thence  to  Sukoto,  where  he  resided  ten  years  more. 

Rulers  of  Sokoto. 
'Othman  died  3  Jumid  IL,  1817  (A.H.  1233),  aged  sixty-four  years,  having  resided 

thirteen  years  in  Gandd  and  Sifawa,  and  ten  in  Sukoto. 
Bello,  twenty-one  years,  died  25  Rejeb,  1837  (A.H.  1253),  aged  fifty-eight  years. 
'Atiku,  another  son  of  'Othman,  succeeded  him,  reigned  five  years  three  months, 

ilie<l  in  the  beginning  of  1843. 
Aliyu,  sou  of  Bello,  had  reigned  ten  (lunar)  years  four  months  in  April,  1853. 

Rulers  of  Gando. 

Abd  Alluhi  died  1827,  Wednesday,  A.H.  20  Moharrem,  1245. 
Mohammed  Wani  died  1836,  A.H.  4  Ramadhan,  1250. 
Khalilu  was,  A.D.  1853,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Children  ofF6diye,  son  of  Mohammed. 

'All,  father  of  Modibo  'Al£;  Sheikh  'Othman ;  'Abd-AIlahi ;  Hotfhnn  M&nnnma ; 
Enhatukkc»,  a  daughter — all  bom  of  one  mother. 

Mamenaro ;  Elfa  'Omilro ;  Mamma  Jiima,  still  alive ;  Bakodda — bom  of  differ- 
ent mothers. 

Children  of'Othmdn  dan  FoSye. 

Mohammed  Bisdda ;  Sambo  Wulfy ;  Bello ;  *Atfku ;  Mohammed  Bokh^  a  very 
learned  man,  died  1840,  A.H.  the  23  Haj,  1255,  aged  fifty-five  years  three  months; 
Hassan,  father  of  Khahlu  dan  Hassan;  Mohammed  Ilkjo;  'Abd  el  Kadiri;  Ha- 
med  el  Rufay,  and  'Isa,  alive  still,  the  former  residing  in  Tdzo. 

'All  Jedi,  the  father  of  AT)!!  '1  Hassan,  serkf-n-yiCki ;  Moeji,  an  inflnential  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Woldbe ;  and  the  serkf-n-Syllcbkwa,  were  the  three  principal  ad- 
visers of  'Othman  dan  Fodiye,  and  were  the  persons  who  placed  his  successor,  Bello, 
upon  the  throne. 

(c.)  Fulhe  Tribes. 
Divisions  of  the  Fdllani-n-Sdl'oto. 
Torunkawa,  Torodc  or  Torobe,  Torank^wa  Sabrfni  (thus  called  because,  when  as 
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yet  nothing  bnt  m'allemfn,  or  learned  men,  they  prepared  mnch  soap,  in  order  to 
keep  their  dress  of  the  purest  white),  Wolarbe^  in  Kebbi,  Fella ni-n-Konnc^  Uda. 
herdsmen,  Kasarawa,  in  Zuma,  'Alcbawa,  in  Zyrmi,  'Aliiwa,  in  Kammane,  Bidaxt- 
wa,  in  Dankop,  Fellani-n-daneji,  in  Katsena,  Fellani-n-Dellaji,  in  Katsena,  FcUi- 
ni-n-BeWji,  Fellani-n-Yandiitu,  Gczawa,  Gatari,  Fellani-n-Kiima,  Fellani-n-Tak»- 
bawa,  Jaiibc,  dengi-n-'Othman  (the  family  of  'Othman). 

Fdlani-n-A'dar. 
Mansilbin  Mohammcdani,  Bdlcnmkoyen,  Ranerankoycn,  Barc'npnnkoycit,  denpi- 
n-*Abd  el  Kadiri,  Tamankoye,  Kupga,  Tanagamuwa,  Sunsiiiikoyeii,  Kofayenkojen. 
Hirli£be,  Chilawa,  Ah'nkoycn,  Alkdmunkoyen,  GunilK)rankoyen,  Bdrotaukovcn,  is^l- 
ke,  Mabbcrankoyen,  Sisankoyen,  Wewelx;,  Bororoye,  Gurgdbe. 

The  Governors  of  A  'dar. 

To  the  N.E.  of  Sokoto  lies  the  province  of  A 'dar,  with  the  chief  markct-plaee 
Konni,  ruled  by  four  different  chiefs  or  sdraki : 
Serki-n-A'darllamidu,  belonging  to  the  Tauzamdwa,  in  A'zaw,  a  place  four  davs 

north  from  Wumo,  fortified  with  a  Ketfi  or  stockade. 
Serki-n-A'dar  M'allem,  likewise  of  the  Tauzamawa,  in  lUdle,  five  day-s  from  Wurmx 

witli  keffi ;  one  day  Irom  A'zaw. 
Serkf-n-A'dar  Yakoba,  also  Tauzamdwa,  in  Tawa,  six  days  from  Wumo  one  from 

Illele. 
Serki-n-A'dar  Shen'f,  in  Tsambo,  four  days  from  Wumo,  one  S.W.  from  A'zaw. 
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GiMMUL  Sekuo  'OrnMAKO.  Song  of  Sheikh  'OniMix. 

Allaiio  lamido  dum  cssalato  burdo  fuk-   God,  the  Lord,  he  excels  all  in  superi- 

ka :  ority : 

Domada  ya  A'hmedu  jem'do  lesde  fuk-    He  is  greater  than  you,  Alimed  (Moham- 
ka.  mcd);    his  light  illumines  the  whulc 

earth. 
Alldho  gcttaini  omojc  omojfndo  neimmo    I  praise   the  Lord  God,  who   sent   Lis 

fukka.  blessing  [mercy  ?]. 

Ncloimo  A'hmedu  hinne  kubdo  takellc    He  sent  A'hmed  to  all  his  creatures. 

fukka. 
Annoro  makko  yok^m  wdni  isseli  t^keli    His  light  shines  over  all  his  creatoreji : 

fukka : 
Annoro  hakkillo  non  annoro  gide  fukka :    the  light  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  that 

of  sight,  all-comprising : 
Annoro  Imani  Mumcnfye  toh^utc  fukka;    the  splendor  of  the  Imdm  of  the  Faithful 

reaches  every  where ; 
Annoro  yimbc  Wilaya  ka  ^nnaba  ko  fuk-   all  the  8i)lendor  of  the  Weli  [holy  men] 

ka:     '  and  of  the  i»rophets: 

Nange  he  leuru  he  mcSbgel  jenatddi  fuk-    and  when  sun  and  moon  nnite  all  that  is 

ka,  splendid, 

Fandaki  ifssuru  jellimmado  fukka.  their  light  does  not  reach  His  resplen- 

dence. 
Allaho  bifmeri  Iljrahfma  tiikelo  fukka.      God  blessed  Abraham  among  the  whole 

of  his  creatures. 
Bolfdel  wolwide  Mifsa  der  togdfe  fukka.     Moses  obtained  eloquence  among  man- 
kind. 
Ah(^ki  I'sa  bosdmbido  roibo  roho  fukka.    To  Jesus  was  given  strength  and  s])irit. 
Amdbda  migiki  boluki  non  boj-fde  fuk-   Thou  hast  obtained  a  sight  of  Him  (of 
ka.  God);    thou  hast  obtained  eloquence 

and  authority. 
Allaho  kamsodi  A'damu  der  togdfe  fuk-   God  has  dlHtinguished  Adam  among  all 

ka.  mankind. 

Nan  silbtedf  Nuhu  I'brahfma  woddu  fuk-    Thus  Noah  and  Abraham  were  distin- 

ka ;  guishcd  in  all  their  dealings ; 

KurcsheHashimoderbal^e  makko  fukka.    Kur^h  and  Hashcm  in  their  dweUinga. 
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Wollabe  ansiibtida  hesobbube  Alia  fukka.    By  God  thou  hast  been  distinguished  over 

all  God's  creatures. 
Tuggcfo  Alia  bedo  bebeles  hckalfimma  :      All  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

on  earth,  bless  thee : 
To^rjjjtifo  Alhi  l)cd6  bcbcles  hetammibi-    all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

iiiu  :  on  earth,  praise  thee  : 

Tofzjiero  Alia  bedo  bebele's  bcbe  chappc-    all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

ninia  :  on  earth,  salute  thee : 

To^zgefo  Alia  bedo  iKsbeles  hedotanima :      all  the  creatures  of  God,  in  heaven  and 

on  earth,  do  homage  to  thee : 
Kaunay  halfenima  a^ve^flc  takcle  fukka :    all  that  is  blessed  in  creation  is  blessed 

through  thee : 
Siil)abe  dor  tnkelle  fii  idema  gamidema    all  those  who  have  been  distinguished 
bechiiljba  :  among  the  creatures,  have  been  distin- 

guished on  thy  account : 
Liluibo  dcr  takelle  fii  gam  gaingumu  be-    all  that  has  been  created,  has  been  cro- 

lil)a.  ated  through  thy  grace. 

Ajejiam  ojiidiam  gardoimi  dotoma  no-    On  account  of  thy  blessing  have  I  come 

ncnilio  :  to  thee  : 

(iani  numbo  baja  mererretadum  tomii.        for  such  a  purpose  have  I  addressed  thee. 
Gam  diTJc  nuibe  [niada?]  deum  turoye    May  God  hear  my  prayer  through  thy 
dwuijiuia.  grace. 
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PARTITION  OF  KEBBI. 

KEBBI,  ACCORDING  TO   ITS    PARTITION   BETWEEN  THE   EMPIRE  OF  SOKOTO  AND  THAT 

OF   GANDO. 

Garurua-n-Kebbi,  rdba-n- Aliyu. 

That  ])ortion  of  Kebbi  which  belongs  to  'Aliyu  : 

,J(!kawadu',  Tt5zo  (the  residence  of  Kufiiy,  a  younger  brother  of  Bello),  Dankala, 
Silamo,  (ianch',  Koido,  Kalammi,  Birni-n-Gungu,  Bubifche,  Adgi,*  Tiggi,  Ixslaba. 
Fadlsiinko,  Mera,  all  along  the  gulbi-n-Siikoto,  I)unday,  B.  Gomashc,  Sclxira  Cdose 
by  tlio  latter),  l*unari,  Dangadi,  B.  Gaminda,  Bakale,  B.  liu'wti,  Binji,  Gammagam- 
ma,  Lokki'jiwa  or  Lukuyawa,  Bodinga,  B.  Magebeshi,  Jaredi,  B.  Dandi,  Danchadi, 
Wababi,  Biido,  Foro,  Sirgi,  Asare,  Gangam,  B.  Buldi,  Shagiiri,  Gadarare,  Bulon^ki, 
Kajiji,  Jabo,  Yabo  (two  towns  of  the  name),  Sam'na,  Kalangu,  Salahu,  Mandera, 
Baiwa,  J)ankal  or  Dankala,  Gudali,  Dukke,  Bangawa,  Gudu'm,  Re're',  Tiggi,  Bii- 
gura  on  the  N.  shore  of  gulbi-n-Kebbi,  Niitsini,  KaUlladan,  Demdna  (near  AUgi), 
Tiiwo-n-soro  (\V.  near  Aiigi),  Bangawa,  Kalang(W.  of  Saiifna),  Matankan,  Illela, 
Gnjiirc,  Diitsi-n-Kiira,  Gankay  (E.  from  Aifgi),  B.-n-Chera,  B.  Yare'ndi,  Sassagiro, 
Bonkan',  Diddiba,  Gannajai»,  Araba,  Daraye,  TMmmuni  (E.  of  Aiigi),  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Fisscna,  one  of  them  inhabited  by  Syllebawa,  Gallujiul  garf-n-Sylleba- 
wu,  (iinnegji,  Baifje  G.  Syllebawa,  O'ri,  Baar6,'Kub<3do,  Laini,  Gertcrdna  (E.  of 
Diinkala),  Tuddu-Mank<5ri,  Denkc  (Syllebawa),  Girdbshi,  KalamU^na  (W.  of  Soko- 
to),  B.  Gesserc  (Syllebawa),  Hausawa,  Dingadi  (Syllebawa),  Badawa,  Giimbi,  Ar- 
kiHa,  B.  Wiisake' (Toronkawa),  Danajfwa,  B.  Scfe,  Akatuku,  Relcina,  Shuni,  Damba. 
Kiyo  Siusirga,  Bagarawa,  Baregay,  Sangalawa  (Syllebawa),  Basoj'i  (or  Bajo^-f), 
Bamgi,  B.-n-Bodayc,  B.  Wagdrro,  Dange,  Riidu,  Sabadawa,  Sesseda,  Gajara,  Gan- 
tanui,  Liimbo,  Dangeda,  Sarufd,  Kutiittunf,  B.-n-Ginnega,  Sifawa,  Jaredi,  Ginga- 
wa,  Kimba,  Chilgori,  Alkaliji,  A'diga,  Dandangel,  B.-n-MusiIro,  Dagawa,  Rumdc- 
luaunde  (the  great  slave  hamlet),  Fakd,  Dono,  Biflbuli,  Woakc  (baki-n-d^ji :  on 
the  border  of  the  wilderness),  Zanzdmo,  B.-n-Saraho,  Danehadi,  B.-n-Foro  (be- 
tween Sukoto  and  Zoma :  mountainous),  B.-n-Girgirj,  Gajer^  Dangore',  Bado,  B.-n- 
Fakku  (on  the  rock),  B.  Fangalalla,  B.  Moza,  Yakunitu  (all  W.  from  Sokoto),  Gu- 

•  Augi  and  Mora,  the  principal  towns  of  Kcbbi,  together  with  Koido,  were  destroyed  by  'Aliyu. 
Augi  wa:)  t*ituated  N.  from  Sen'ma,  the  same  distance  as  from  Gawasd  to  S<ikoto,  from  ATg6ngo 
K.N.K.  eight  or  Um  miles.  Opposite  A6gi  the  daUnl  Gaminda  joins  the  guIbi-n-Kebbi  from  the  N., 
and  along  it  lie  the  following  places  :  Bimt-n-Oaminda,  B.  Kuwa,  Bakile,  Alkal\ji,  Blzzer,  Sakibi- 
yure,  B.  Buldi,  Miiza,  Baiyiwa,  Dankal,  Bub^ohe,  close  to  the  junctton,  and  about  dght  or  ten 
miles  from  Argungii. 
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dali^  Labani,  GddcmlM.',  Girelwhi,  Baidi,  Gawaze  (gan-n-BonkiCno),  B.-n-Mamme 
Galnlu  (W.  of  Gujiire),  Loaguhi,  Machisi  (gari-n-lioba),  lunanie,  Ajuge,  B.-n-Gfo- 
giinj;e,  Kumbuma,  Gertariina,  Surame,  Lcka,  B.-D-Filtil^,  B.-n-Kdkilo  (now  desen- 
ed),  Lokiiko. 

I  here  enumerate  the  towns  and  villaf^es  along  the  gulhi-n^Zdmoj  althoagb  oolj 
part  of  them  Inilong  to  Kebbi.  This  is  a  branch  which  joins  the  giilbi-n-Sokotr.  ^ 
the  town  of  Gindi,  al)out  eight  miles  S.E.  from  and  opposite  Buiiza,  and  is  equal  n.- 
it  in  the  (puuitity  of  water,  tdthough  the  whole  valley  (or  faddama^  is  t»aid  not  to  be 
of  the  same  width.  Commencing  from  Bamaga,  you  pass  on  the  8.  side  of  the  rrvri 
the  town  of  Zoma,  wliich  has  given  its  name  to  the  river,  and  is  siituatcd  half  vtj 
between  A'uka  and  Gummi,  and  three  good  days  S.  from  Sokoto ;  starting  froa 
Sokoto  you  reach  Danchiidi,  at  the  same  dUtance  as  Wumo ;  thence  to  Miptji, » 
long  night's  march  the  same  distance  as  from  Zekka  to  Bunka ;  from  here  Zoma. 
the  same  distamxj  as  liaba  from  Wumo;  then  you  pass  Dan  Ganinfa,  Jaka,  Bimi- 
n-Fellele,  B.  Kaiwa  (on  the  S.  side  of  the  river),  B.  Tuddii  (still  in  the  territory  d 
Ziima),  B.  Kagah;  B.  Gummi  (S.W.  from  the  river,  with  a  small  territory  ci^ii 
own),  (ielenge,  B.  Gussura  (in  the  territory'  of  Gummi),  B.  Adabka,  B.  Gai'ri,  Gir- 
kau  (the  first  town  of  Kebbi),  Zabga,  Dangamim,  Birni-n-Kebbc  (differt.*nt  fron 
Kebbi).  Along  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  again  beginning  with  B.  Zoma :  Takare, 
Sabonbirni,  B.  Miigaji,  B.  Gaziirra  (where  'Atiku,  the  predecessor  of  'Aliy-u,  made  a 
foray),  Bukkuru,  B.  8olli,  B.  Fanda,  B.  Kunda  (liclonging  to  the  territory  of  Gam- 
mi),  B.  Falanigungu  (N.  of  Gairi) ;  from  hence  Gindi  W.  at  a  short'  distance.  It  is 
impossible  to  lay  tlown  the  river  from  these  data  with  accuracj-.  Probably  not  all 
the  towns  havel»een  given  in  their  natural  order.  According  to  other  information, 
between  A  nka  and  Takare,  which  lie  on  the  N.  bank,  there  arc  Bimi-n-Tuddii  ki- 
rami  and  Bunkiido,  and  l>etween  Takdre  and  Gazifrra,  Dan  ganinfa  and  B.  Maio. 

At  Birni-n-Zondu,  2r>  m.  from  Gindi,  the  miiyo-ranneo,  or  dhanneo  (a  very  gen- 
eral name,  also  to  be  recognized  in  Clapperton's  Maiyarro),  or  fari-n-niwa,  joins  the 
gulbi-n- Sokoto,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the  G.  Zoma. 

Ganirua-n- Kebbi f  rdba-n-Khalilu. 

Towns  of  Kebbi  belonging  to  Khahlu,  as  far  as  thev  are  inhabited  by  Hausairi 
and  FUllxi  (or  Fellani)  : 

.  The  chief  places  besides  Argiingu,  the  residence  of  the  rebel  chief,  and  the  centre 
of  the  pagan  worship  with  the  holy  tree  (a  tamarind-tree),  called  *•  tunka, "  arc  Gan- 
do,  Binii-n-Kebbi,  Tambawel,*  and  Jega;t  the  following  list  observes  a  certain 
topographical  order.     The  direction  (W.S.)  refers  to  Gando: 

Madadi,  Kochi,  Fagha,  Magaji-n-kada,  Kauri-u-ladan,  K.  Mammanddi,  Mang^ 
G<^furu,  Margay,  }iafi-n-bauna,  Kangiwa,  B.  Bame,  DodtC-n-gifssuma,  Mast^ma,  Kiis- 
gara,  B.  Bagari,  Gumbayc  (E.  of  Gando),  Yelongu,  B.  Miigu,  B.  Kuldi  (W.X  ligi 
(W.);  Gora-n-Dahiiwa  (S.),  Gdra-n-Kiittudii,  B.  Lalle,  Gurzaw,  Shi'mfen',  B.  Masn, 
Bagida,  Kafi-n-doriiwa  (all  of  them  S.);  Gerge,  Kazay,  Chimbflka  (between  Ahm 
and  Jega),  Gumbi-n-dtiri  (between  Ahru  and  Alelu),  Malissa,  Danclia  (close  to  it 
Dogo-n-daji),  Mamangoma  (all  of  them  S.  between  Gondu  and  Gindi);  Koriya, 
Mariida,  }Cosari,  Babaiiidi  (E.),  Lokerenga,  Kugga-n-dawa,  Rumbiiki,  B.  Kawa, 
Kalambaina  sofwa  (between  Gondu  and  Tambawel,  at  present  deserted),  Kalam- 
baina  sabwa ;  Yole  (W.,  to  the  E.  of  Kambasa),  B.  Yamama  (W.  of  Gonda,  close  to 
Kalgo),  Kamba  gan'-n-'Abd  e*  Salami,  Sambawa,  Bakaya  (close  to  Madoclii  on  the 
Kiver  Gindi,  E.  of  Bimi-n-Gindi),  Letse'da  (near  Gondu),  Sobaki  (between  Gondu 
and  Argiingu),  Ambursa  (l)etween  Argiingu  and  Zoro),  Diitsiel  (E.  of  Gondu),  Da- 
lijam  (N.),  Dinau  (N.  on  the  faddama-n-Argiingu),  Ljarivd  (E.  of  Ambdrsa,  be- 
tween this  and  Argifngu),  B.  Kijsord  (between  Argiingu  and  Zdro),  Zoro  or  Jeggarn 
(W.  of  Gondu),  Kalliul-ladan  (E.  of  Gulma),  Gulma  (on  the  gulbi-n- Kebbi),  Kalh'ul 
Mamma  Yidi,  Binii-n-Gatago,  B.  Madara  (close  to  Gulma),  Sdwa  (N.  of  Gondu), 
Zazagawa,  Kokosd  (on  the  border  of  the  territory  of  'Aliyii  and  Khalila,  and  com- 
manding the  ford  between  Gulma  and  Argifngu,  therefore  called  "serki-n-nla"), 
A'damangutta  (W.  of  Sdwa),  B.  Bunga,  B.  Mornanga  (where  natron  is  gathered), 

*  T&mbawel,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  learned  Bokhiri,  at  present  that  of  his  son  'Omrtro, 
two  days  N.  from  Vun*.  Near  Tambawel  Aliru.  Y6bo,  two  days  K.  of  Bimi-n-Kebbl,  lesldesce 
of  Mohammed  NyeUo,  with  the  title  of  »•  Serki-n-KebbL" 

t  JofCL,  a  very  important  place  H.E.  from  Blrni-n-Kebbi,  at  the  same  distance  as  Sokoto  from 
'Wamo;  going  there  from  Gando,  yoa  pass  the  night  in  Aliro,  whence  the  distance  to  Jepa  is  the 
same  as  Uiat  from  AVumo  to  liamuma.  Jtga  is  Uie  redidcnoe  of  Muslemo,  a  simndson  of  ".\bd  c* 
8al  m. 
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Slim  (E.  of  Bunza,  on  the  piilbi,  with  a  very  white  kind  of  salt) ;  B.  Gcgpi,  B.  Kilka, 
Tilli,  Zo;:irni;i,  Gotomo,  Ahiwasa,  Fe'linde,  Ligi  (two  towns  of  the  name),  Kam- 
hnsa,  Aiiihursa,  B.  Tiiri,  GUlumlK?,  B.  Lajra,  Kardi,  Zoro,  Hammahi,  IXipo-n-daji, 
Uaiululi,  Fulmunpani,  Kenni,  Giwa-taz<),  Maiziimma,  Kera,  B.  Gindi,  Kimbo,  Alelu, 
Jadadi,  Kal^'o,  Maddocht  B<iino,  Dammadi,  B.  Kaya,  Barga,  U'mbiitii,  Girkau, 
ZahfXJi  (dose  to  the  frontier  of  Zvma) ;  back  from  Kebbi,  Kola,  Jil|?>?unl,  Digpi,  Mu- 
tulniri,  Bangiinna,  Sam^u,  Maidcliini,  Garndi,  Bubo,  Sabo-n-birni,  Bosaura,  Alatan- 
kaii  (all  thes<i  on  the  fiiddama-n- Kebbi).  ♦ 

Sections  of  the  Fdllani-n-Kebl)i : 

Njiibtan^koyen,  Jogndankoyen,  Mapajiankoyen,  Beyfnkoyen,  Terel)bc,  Jar^ngan- 
koyen,  Kalinkoyen,  Dikankoycn  (the  first  tribe  of  the  Fiflbc  who  immigrated  into 
Kel)l)i),  Mtnliba'n koyen,  Giindamnkoycn,  Tarasankoyen,  Kamakankoyen  (regarded 
as  the  most  warlike  among  these  tribes),  Gumborunkoyen,  Degelankoyen,  Tafaran- 
koycn  (from  Tafani,  near  Gandi),  Tammankoyen,  Jennankoyen. 

The  easteriT  part  of  the  province  of  l>endina,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  xiow 
comprised  in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 
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The  cnstem  part  of  the  province  of  D^ndina,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  now 
com])rLsod  in  the  province  of  Kebbi. 

Yeiu,*  the  principal  place  of  Ddndina,  at  present  the  residence  of  a  rebel  chief. 
Si'c  what  I  have  said,  p.  <jzO;  Gaya,t  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  a  most  impor- 
tant market-place  of  Dc'ndina;  Kahmmadhi  (Kahmmori) ;  Tara;  Tanda;  Komba, 
an  imi>ortRnt  place  for  crossing  the  river ;  Karimamma ;  Sanafina,  junction  of  the 
gulbi-n-Sokoto;  Delxj;  Kiisara;  Daki-n-garf,  Birni-n-Zagha,  Fon^  three  impor- 
'  tant  towns,  very  flourishing  in  former  times;  Fingilla;  Kengakoye,  formerly  very 
important;  Kamba;  Tilnunga;  B.  Kokkoba;  B.  Dole;  Banamakafo;  Chiiso;  Bak- 
way  ;  Matiinkan  ;  Kainiki,  with  a  wonderful  tree  (an  idol?) ;  B.  Scngdlu,  with  salt, 
close  to  Siiru ;  B.  Ginga,  with  salt ;  Bakoshi,  with  salt,  which  is  l)oiled  here ;  Ddn- 
dene,  salt-work,  baki-n-gulbi,  on  the  bank  of  the  I'sa;  Sh^be  or  Sdbe,  salt;  Kifji, 
Jakwa,  Tauro,  Bendu,  all  along  the  gulbi-n-Kebbi ;  Bimi-n-Lanne ;  Girro ;  Zon- 
do  ;  B.-n-Biida  ;  Jawaru  baki-n-Kwara ;  Aljennare;  B.  Katam,  between  Keji  and 
Fona ;  UngNva  M'allem,  east  of  Siko ;  Koifa,  east  of  Giro ;  Shfba,  east  of  Bendu  on 
tlie  Kwura;  Baindi,  between  the  Kwara  and  the  faddama  Silru;  B.  Zondu,  near 
B.  Slim;  Banime'tte;  Lina;  Sdluld  baki-n-Fogha ;  B.  Riya  baki-n-F6gha ;  Ban^- 
gaga,  on  the  Kwara ;  Ddde,  on  the  Kwilra ;  B.  Alahfnne ;  B.  Tare,  all  these  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Kwara,  E.  and  S.E.  of  Gaya;  B.  Donulxini  (almost  deserted);  B. 
Kangnuawel,  between  Gaya  and  Dole;  Nyansam^  south  of  Yelu  baki-n-Ftigha ; 
Latakirri,  between  Bunza  and  Fdgha ;  Ge'za,  in  the  wilderness  between  Bunza  and 
F'ingilla;  T<irmiLshi  baki-n-Fogha,  south  of  DeT^e ;  Rifma  baki-n-Fugha;  Jdkwa; 
Sellowe,  l^etween  Bunza  and  Zogirma;  B.  Godc;  Sfri,  west  of  Gdde;  Gede,  on  a 
mountain  in  the  faddama,  between  Ildde  abd  Zopirma ;  B.  Tarrfkora,  cast  of  Bak- 
way ;  Keliia,  south  of  Tarrfkora ;  Jariya,  north  of  K(n)ia ;  BajunI,  south  of  Jariya ; 
B.  I'ssed(),  between  Bakway  and  Gfro;  Kola,  baki-n-faddama ;  Toddul,  east  of 
Bakway,  S.E.  of  Tarrfkora;  Hdre  [Ildre?],  east  of  Silru,  baki-n-faddama ;  Kahe- 
b«'>ka,  north  of  Sdru ;  Ballebdmhori,  on  the  Kwara,  half  a  day  east  of  Gaya ;  Karja- 
tame,  on  the  Kwtira,  S.E.  of  Ballebdmhori ;  Dumtfnde,  once  destroyed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Zdma;  Dodire,  on  the  Kwara,  S.E.  of  Kaijat^^c;  8dnkoro,  west  of  Zii- 

•  Yrlu,  one  day  from  Zogirma  through  forcat,  one  day  W.  from  Bunzia,  south  of  the  former  road, 
and  about  8  m.  8.  of  Kalliul,  on  the  dallul  Fogluu 

Irom  Yi  In  to  (lAya,  one  day  5^  W.,  paraing  through  the  following  places :  Bamba,  a  large  hamlet, 
Kahinjan.'iwa,  Katug  iflu,  Ituwa-n-kangwa  Zago^ji,  Pode-bodcji,  a  hamlet  of  Fulbe,  or  rather  Zar- 
g  bf  ;  tlien  l;Irai-n-(r!iya. 

From  Yoln  to  YAuri,  S.P.E.,  8  short  days.  FonA,  formerly  a  large  town,  which  gave  Its  name  to 
a  whole  province;  K^sarA;  ^Vindefada;  Bessekiittu,  a  hamlet  belonging  to  the  territory  of  YAori; 
jshenga:  Suwa«i;  T^ndl;  Rimi-n-Y&urL 

t  Itctween  (iAya  and  KirotArhi,  another  town  higher  up  the  Niger,  about  15  m.  S.  fh>m  Ray,  lie 
the  following  places  :  Tara,  Sannfiti/i,  and  BAngagA.  At  Kirot  shi,  the  rafl-n-Zab  rml,  which  skirts 
the  cat?t  Hide  of  Tarakala,  joins  the  I  sa,  or  Nigjr. 
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pha ;  B.  A'npana ;  R.  'NVappuni,  on  an  island  in  the  river ;  B.  Niyaila,  on  the  m- 
er;  B.  Zapliay,  on  the  river;  BiUa,  S.K.  ofZapKav;  Ubfnpa  ;  B?  Ydpnmo,  on  r 
island  as  larpe  as  Kppa,  and  accessible  by  a  ft)rd  in  summer ;  Gullinirare,  S.L  u 
Yopumu ;  Dabbcje ;  B.  Monpottere,  on  an  island ;  B.  Soka,  l>etwecn  Jukwa  ik 
Tore  m  the  river;  B.  Kornn'ssa,  l>ct\veen  Uaha  and  Bunza;  Sombila;  Knllwa,  ib 
island,  in  ;pv  Fu'lbe;  15.  Gabailo,  on  the  river;  B.  Tutiibani,  on  the  river  S.W.  if 
Dudime ;  K».>i:inpu ;  Chiwa,  in  the  ftiddama  west  of  Tutubarii  ;  Junp:id,  in  tiie  f»d- 
dftna;  B.  (jcrkwa,  on  the  Kwara,  S.E.  of  Diiki-n-pari,  once  the  residence  of  akiEc 
of  Koblri,  who  tied  l)oi'ore  the  Kinp  of  Ziinfara ;  B.  Kamapeme,  south  of  Zaph.i:  E 
Jiipndi,  north  of  Fond ;  B.  Dania,  on  the  river  Ix'tween  Kaha  and  Xvanpa  ;  B.  Na- 
nia,  on  the  fiiddama,  a  rocky  eminence  with  plenty  of  delelj  palms ;  B.  Kiria,  ti 
the  ford  wliere  the  river  is  crossed  to  lio  (baki-n-maikdtarc-n  I '!«>)•  B.  Mtniilx^; 
on  the  river:  Kiillwa,  in  the  Kwara,  biradam  pmpu;  Gunpu-n-(iava  (AketekiTi. 
island  of  Giiya ;  B.  Dordwa,  between  Gaya  and  Tara,  nearer  to  the  former,  on  the 
river ;  B.  Balea,  on  the  Kwara,  a  sraall  and  jjopulous  town  ;  B.  BiiJdi,  bctveen 
Gava  and  Kenpakoyc;  B.  Maddochi  or  Kahi,  south  of  Tiinun^a,  on  the  Kwara: 
B.  kiittika,  south  of  Siko,  on  a  branch  of  the  Kwara,  with  plenty  of  river  horrfi: 
B.  Yaay,  on  the  Kwani,  Fe'llani-n-Jopadawa ;  B.  Beli,  at  a  short  dLstant»e  north  of 
Yopunni ;  B.  Kiinifa,  also  called  Janide  and  Munday,  on  the  faddnma  of  the  K«i- 
ra;  li.  Bokki-bode'hi  (bokki  means  baobabs),  eai»t  of  Bakway,  many  Fcllani;  R 
Rufani,  close  on  the  west  side  of  Siiru;  B.  Gojia,  called  B.  Binji  by  the  Fu'lbe,  vn 
the  west  side  of  the  river  of  Bunza ;  B.  Fonia,  on  the  same  water ;  B.  Kusepe,  wp>: 
of  Bakoshi,  between  it  and  Matanknri,  south  of  Bunza ;  Dembul,  between  Jinp* 
and  Bunza,  west  of  Kemifesa;  She'ma,  south  of  Bunza;  B.  I'ssafay,  south  of  Bon- 
za,  with  much  apriculture;  B.  B()kkir(5,  south  of  Bunza;  B.  Diikkishi  on  a  rafi,  l*- 
twecn  Ge'za  and  Finpilla :  B.  Kiikadd,  at  a  short  distance  east  of  Debe  ;  B.  Kan'ya, 
east  of  Ku'kado,  south  of  Zopirma ;  B.  O'wa,  on  an  eminence  overhan^iuf^  a  water 
with  crocodiles,  east  of  Kariya;  B.  Belaide,  south  of  O'wa;  B.  Bamba,  south  iif 
Yelu;  Kahinjanawa,  south  of  Bamba,  east  of  DcIks;  Bunu,  east  of  Kahinjanawa; 
Wauna,  between  DeTjc  and  Gaya ;  Dowa,  west  of  Giro ;  Baba-abu,  between  Bcnda 
and  Giro;  Bnrkehi  or  Kalpo,  l>etween  Toro  and  Giro,  on  a  ford  of  the  river;  Bili-. 
mo,  south  of  Jokwa,  between  it  and  Gfro;  Yandenldwel,  formerly  a  hamlet,  now  * 
town  in  the  faddania;  Boloi)assi,  south  of  the  former,  and  between  it  and  Giro; 
Goljillahi,  on  the  Kwiira, 

Toicns  inhabited  or  colonics  founded  by  iJendi  or  Songhay^  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river y  in  the  country  of  Barba  or  Burgu, 

11(5,  beyond  the  I'sa,  one  day  from  Busa ;  Ganf ;  1^16 ;  Birni-n-S^miya,  a  Son- 
phay  colony,  one  day  S. W.  of  116,  on  the  GkJru,  a  shallow  branch  joininp  the  Kwa- 
ra; Takku,  one  day  south  from  Samiya;  the  inhabitants  have  vindicated  their  in- 
dei)endence  apainst  the  Fillbe ;  Shepuna,  at  no  preat  distance  W.N.  W.  from  Tak- 
ku; Derenna,  S.W.  of  Shepnna;  If  inna,  south  of  Dcrenna ;  Supu,  rci<idence  of  an 
independent  povernor ;  Udillo;  Gari-n-l)anpa,  Lord  of  G(5ndane;  B.  Girris;  Yan- 
tala;  B.  Taru ;  B.  Gessero;  Laflapa,  west  of  Berdwuay;  B.  Buttule,  east  of  I  16; 
B.  Futtufu'ttu,  west  of  Biittuld ;  B.  Kochi.  west  of  FutVufilttu,  inhabited  by  people 
called  Koi-jebaba,  subjects  of  the  Governor  of  Gaya ;  B.  Genne,  on  the  Kwira,  rich 
in  dorowa-trees ;  B.  Biiri,  on  the  Kwara,  east  of  Genne ;  B.  Bailil,  on  a  rooky  em- 
inence on  the  Kwara ;  B.  Befoye,  west  of  Tanda,  south  of  the  Kwara ;  B.  Soinsum, 
south  of  the  Kwara,  which  separates  it  from  Gaya;  B.  Farma. 

I  here  add  the  itinerary  of  the  track  from  Sokoto  to  Komba  on  the  Niper,  whicli 
was  the  common  route  of  travelers  a  few  years  apo,  and  which  will  show  the  situa- 
tion of  several  places  mentioned  in  this  and  a  former  Appendix. 

Dny. 

Ist.  Tozo,  open  place,  havinp  parsed  the  pulbi-n- Sokoto. 

2d.  Katdmmi,  territory  of  Khaliln. 

3d.  Aiipi,  walled  place,  skirted  on  the  west  side  by  a  water-com-sc  navigable  in 

the  rainy  season. 
4th.  Kanara,  in  the  same  valley. 

r>th.  Gulma,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  mountain,  skirted  on  the  east  side  by  a  faddama. 
6th.   Saw  a,  rich  in  corn. 

7th.  Kaikaydpi,  a  villape  skirted  on  the  south  side  by  a  faddama. 
8th.  Kiika,  birni,  with  a  faddama  on  .the  south  side. 
9th.  Daji  (wilderness ;  no  town). 
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Diiv. 

10th.  DoIk',  binii. 

11th.  Yc'hi,  hinii,  in  the  valley  of  Fopha,  where  salt  is  found. 

12th.  'riinjra,  a  hamlet  on  a  fatUlama,  with  plenty  of  rice  and  fish. 

l;ith.  Siineluna,  on  a  fiiddama  or  backwater  of  the  Kwara. 

l-ith.  Kuniha,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kwiint,  which  you  here  cross.     The  latter 
])laccs,  beginning  with  Debc,  inhabited  by  Soiighay  or  Jermube. 

PART   II. 

A  FKW  KF.MAKKS  ON  THE  PROVINCE  OF  YA'l'RI,  ANl)  ON  THOSE  OF  MA'URI  AND 

ZABE'KMA. 

Mohammed,  the  elder  brother  and  predecessor  of  Khalflu,  granted  imana  to  Dan- 
Ay,  a  Nytliiwi  by  birth,  who  ruled  Yiiuri  for  thirty  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ma- 
f<)ii,  who  governs  Yuuri  at  tiie  present  time. 

Tln'  annual  tribute  which  Yauri  pays  to  Gando  consists  of  500  slurts,  and  from 
thirty  to  tifty  slaves,  while  that  of  Niijxj  consists  of  l(KK)  shirts  and  300  slaves. 

I  will  here  add  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  Niipc  or  Nyffi.  The  northern 
front  itr  of  Nu'pc  or  Nyfli  Is  Fashi;  the  eastern  border  toward  Gwari  is  Lifle;  the 
soutliern  one,  Kciro,  toward  Yiiguchi  and  Bifnu.  The  large  town  Charagi,  inhab- 
ited half  by  Yorubawa,  hiilf  by  Nyffawa,  Is  two  days  from  Riiba  by  way  of  Karakara. 
It  is  the  Y'orul)awa  who  call  the  Nifpc  people  Tapa.  The  Kyflawa  themselves  call 
the  Ilausiiwa,  Kenchi,  and  the  Fifllxj,  Goy.  The  Hausawa  call  the  Nyftawa,  as  well 
as  some  other  related  tribes,  Baibay.  The  rivulet  or  faddama  called  Kontagora 
separates  the  territory  of  the  Abewa  or  Ebbawa  from  that  of  Ni(|X5,  while  on  tho 
otluT  side  it  borders'  uix)n  Yauri.  On  the  Kontagora  is  the  large  town  Ivifra,  be- 
longing to  the  Kambari.  The  Abdwa  live  especially  on  tho  Manjara,  arc  said  to 
have  an  idiom  of  their  own,  and  are  armed  exclusively  with  arrows.  The  people 
of  Xupe  TroiKjr  are  exclusively  cavalry. 

rrineipal  towns  and  villages  in  the  province  of  Yauri,  beginning  from  Bessekiit- 
tu :  Shenga,  Kakatd,  Diikku,  B.  Yauri,  Gangwo,  Sawasi,  Tondi,  Funtu-n-duchi, 
Fombo.  Sombo,  A'rgidi,  Shobbono,  R^bakd,  Bagede,  Mofdngi,  Liichi,  Moohipa, 
Nga'ski,  A'gura,  Cbaka  (large  place),  Berway,  Kwdne,  Zente,  Mojfnga,  all  near  to 
B.  Yiiuri ;  Mofilo  (domain  of  the  heir  apparent  or  "  dan  serki,"  half  a  day  ca.st  from 
Yiiuri),  Wara(a  place  of  embarkation,  "bdki-n-maketare,"  on  the  Kwira),  Jat^wu, 
Kawoje,  between  Yauri  and  a  place  called  Dandi  Fcllani ;  Bokki-jilruni,  Lannc, 
Sonwuay,  Difchi-  or  DiItsi-n-Mari.  Now  follow  the  i>ilands,  or  "gifngu,"  in  the 
river,  all  of  which  are  inhabited  by  Kiimbari:  Shfshiya,  Ropiya,  Gabailo.  The 
principal  towns  of  the  independent  Kambari  are  liejd,  Bdto,  Fantandiichi,  A'chira, 
}Sht^)bono,  Hiiba-n-Kimban,  Ubakka. 

I  here  add  the  seats  of  three  particular  tribes  settled  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yau- 
ri :  the  Bangi,  l)etween  Yduri  and  Kotorkoshc ;  tho  Shengawa  in  Jakwa,  between 
Yiiuri  and  Ilailsa  *  and  the  Dckerkeri,  settled  in  Tab^  Ziiru,  Bangenjat^wa,  and  in 
Kagaye. 

Fbom  Bukza  to  Yadbi. 

(a.)   Western  road. 
Day. 

1st.  Tsaru. 

2d.  A'llelii,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

8d.  Daji,  perhaps  the  word  meaning  wilderness;  no  town. 
4th.  Gangu  (giingu,  **the  island"  [on  the  Kwira?]). 
5th.  Yiiuri. 

(6.)  Eastern  road. 
Day. 

1st.  Bussukilttu,  according  to  this  information,  a  village  of  Kebbi;  but  generally 

regarded  as  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Yduri. 
2d.  Kiisara,  lying  on  the  other  side  of  a  rivulet  called  Gulbi-n-Chilso ;  hero  you 

bleep  when  the  river  is  full  of  water,  the  crocsing  of  it  occupying  a  long  time ; 

else  proceed,  and  halt  in  Z^go-n-diimmia. 
3d.  Gangwo. 
4th.  Yauri. 

I  here  give,  as  I  have  no  other  place,  a  short  itinerary  from  Y^uri  to  KottC-n- 
kiira,  or  rather  Kota-n-kord. 

Vol.  III.— S  s 
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Day. 

Ist.  Rd^add,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Yauri. 
2d.  A  hamlet  of  the  Kamhari. 

3d.  Kota-n-koro,  a  place  larger  than  Zinder,  under  the  dominion  of  Katseu.  ?53 
a  daily  market. 

ZABE'RMA. 

The  province  of  Zaberma  or  Ze'rma  (Jcrma)  Is  bordered  toward  the  southw^abj 
the  Niger,  toward  the  south  by  the  province  of  De'ndina  and  the  district  of  T&nb- 
la,  and  toward  the  southeast  by  the  ]>rovince  of  Mauri.  Its  northern,  orratkr 
northwcsteni  border  can  not  be  well  defined  with  the  insufficient  knowledge  whi; 
we  possess  of  that  quarter;  although  thus  much  is  clear,  that  the  district  cJl'miBt- 
nan,  which  lies  between  the  former  and  Kidal,  the  province  of  the  Debh^kaL  ortbf 
Benii  Se'kki,  is  to  l)e  sought  for  in  that  neighborhood.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  d 
Songhay  and  Tawarek,  but  apparently  of  a  degraded  and  mixed  character,  wk 
give  to  the  country,  or  at  least  to  the  eastern  portion  of  the  province,  the  naioi 
Chepgazar,  which,  however,  seems  to  attach  to  one  locality  in  particular;  the  peufs 
of  this  tract  appear  to  have  a  chief  of  their  own  named  Hatta.  The  countrv,  wiik 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  open  places,  api)ears  scarcely  to  have  any  ccntx^  of  s 
settled  population,  and  the  chief  interest  attaching  to  it  seems  to  be  the  broad  t*1- 
ley,  ricli  in  natron,  which  intersects  the  province.  (See  Itineraries  in  the  note.*) 
The  trees  most  common  in  the  province  are  the  goreba  or  diim  palm,  the  £kkon. 
and  the  g'ao,  and  the  valley  is  said  to  be  girt  by  fine  tamarind-trees.  This  pror- 
ince  is  also  famous  on  account  of  its  rich  pasture-grounds,  and  is  for  this  rea.son  fa- 
quented  also  by  a  good  many  sections  of  t  lie  Fiilbe  or  Fcllani  during  some  momhs 
of  the  year,  if  the  state  of  the  land  is  favorable,  even  the  cattle  of  the  Fdlani-B- 
Katsena  pasturing  in  that  countr}'. 

I  here  give  a  list  of  the  sections  of  the  Fiflbc  or  FcHlani  who  nsnaUy  pasture  here. 

Fe'llani-n-Zaberma : 

Jelgobe,  Ddmbulx?,  Kurmd,  Seiiinankoye,  Modibankoye,  W^bc,  Fi'ttupa,  IuUb- 
gankoyen,  Ktllasankoyen,  Jaborinkoyen,  Chenbangankoyen,  Darcankojen,  Fano*- 
kd,+  Baliyankoyen,  Tiikankoyen,  Kiidurankoyen,  Garganga. 

The  Fe'llani-n-Hausa  call  all  those  countrjinen  of  theirs  who  are  scattered  orer 
these  western  districts  by  the  nickname  Men^nnata  Uausaro  (properly,  *'I  do  not 
understand  Hausa"),  proving  by  such  a  name,  which  is  an  opprobrium  to  them- 
selves, their  own  loss  of  nationality,  and  that  they,  although  Fdlbe,  usually  addnas 
their  own  people  more  in  lldusa  than  in  their  own  idiom,  the  Fulfiilde  language. 

List  of  Places  m  MA'URI  or  A'REWA'. 
Zormakoye  (residence  of  a  special  governor),  Lokoye  (the  capital  of  the  prorince 
*  1.  Itinerary  from  AitgU  along  a  vdnding  track,  by  way  cf  Mdwri  and  Zaberma^  to  Tdmhaik, 

Day. 

Ist.  Rokoflho. 

2(1.  DAmbugt'l,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  M6url  or  A'rew&. 
8d.  Damm/tna. 

4th.  Karakaru,  at  the  western  frontier  of  A'rewfi. 

5th.  Fergeza.  village  of  elephant-hunten,  the  first  place  (mafari)  of  Zabernuu 
6th.  Tcmbekire. 
7th.  D6bo,  open  capital  of  Zaberma ;  residence  of  D&6d,  son  of  Ilammam  Bdkara,  dnrioff  the  period 

of  my  Journey  independent,     liesides  him,  there  seems  to  bo  another  chief  in  Zabi^ioa, 

named  Ilammam  Jymma.     From  here  direction  &  or  8.E. 
8th.  Y^nl,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  broad  dallul  lioso  or  Bosso,  which  cornea  trom  Kfirfay,  and 

rejoins  the  Kwara  at  KirotAshi ;  it  is  full  of  natron,  but  along  the  border  of  the  valley  therv 

are  wells  of  fresh  water  one  fathom  in  depth. 
0th.  T4mkal&. 

8.  Indication  of  a  route  from  Yirti  to  Kierfay,  in  very  Jong  marches  in  a  N.  W.  direction  along  1M 

natron  valley. 

Ist  Station.  T^'ghazar  or  Ch^'gga'^i'i  o°  the  west  side  of  the  dallnl,  at  several  mile»*  distance,  and 
evidently  E.  or  N.E.  from  D('«o.  The  data  furnished  by  Mohammed  el  Misini  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  fully  confirmed.  Jerma  (Zaberma)  on  the  right,  probably  S.E,,  of  Te- 
ghazar,  and  extending  down  to  the  very  border  of  the  River  KwAra  :  Teghacar,  oo  the  c<»- 
trary,  three  days  from  the  river,  through  a  barren  desert  full  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  deep 
stream  running  at  half  a  day's  distance. 

Sd  Station.  I'mmanan,  likewise  on  the  western,  or  rather  northwestern  side  of  the  dalluL 

8d  Station.  Kurfay. 
t  Whether  the  name  of  this  tribe  has  any  connection  with  the  name  of  the  provlnoe  Fermigha  to 

the  west  of  TimbCiktu,  I  can  not  say.    Mr.  Cooley  suggests  to  me  that  it  may  hare  aome  relatktt  to 

the  Mandingo. 
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in  former  times),  Giwaye,  Ddmana  or  Damm^na,  TiwelUjc  (S<?beri),  Gdmbora,  Bir- 
ni-n-Mauri,  B^e  (with  caverns),  Gilewa,  Degeji,  S^ari,  Baki-n-diltsi,*  Loga. 
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INFORMATION  WITH  REGARD  TO  THE  PROVINCES  OP  GURMA,  MO'SI,  AND  TOMBO. 

The  whole  triangle  interposed  between  the  Niger  toward  the  north,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Eastern  Mandingoes  or  Wangarawa  toward  the  south,  appears  to  be  in- 
liiibitcd  by  a  single  race  of  people,  whose  language,  although  they  are  divided  into 
several  different  states  and  nations,  nevertheless  appears  originally  to  have  been  of 
the  same  stock.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  race  in  ancient  times  occupied  the 
whole  upper  course  of  the  Niger,  and  that  this  tract  may  have  been  wTCstcd  from 
them  in  later  times  by  the  Songhay  and  the  Mandingocs,  especially  that  section  of 
the  latter  which  is  generally  called  Bambara.  These  are  the  Gurma  toward  tho 
N.E.,  the  Tombo  toward  the  N.W.,  and  between  them  tho  Musi,  or,  as  they  appear 
to  call  them«?elvei5,  More.  Gurma,  also,  does  not  appear  to  be  the  indigenous  name 
by  whicli  those  people  designate  themselves,  but  is,  I  think,  of  Songhay  origin. 
Tlie  Gumia,  on  account  of  the  neighborhood  of  tho  centres  of  the  Songhay  empire, 
ap|x»ar  to  have  lost  almost  their  whole  independence  and  nationality,  the  Songhay 
conquering  from  them  great  part  of  their  territory,  and  wasting  the  remainder  by 
continuous  predatory  expeditions ;  but  the  former  seem  to  have  recovered  part  of 
their  strength  since  the  weakening  of  tho  power  of  the  Fiflbc  in  these  quarters,  who 
followed  upon  the  heela  of  the  Songhay,  and  who  appear  to  have  formed  settlements 
all  along  the  great  high  road  from  M^ina  to  Hdusa,  having  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  latter  pro>'ince  from  very  remote  times.  The  strongest  among  these 
pagan  kingdoms  five  centuries  ago,  and  even  at  the  present  moment,  is  that  of  the 
M(h>i,  although  the  country  is  split  into  a  number  of  small  principalities,  almost  to- 
tally independent  of  each  other,  and  paying  only  some  slight  homage  to  the  ruler 
of  the  j)rincipality  of  Wdghodogo.  The  Mdsi  are  called  Morba  (perhaps  originally 
Mdre-ba,  ba  being,  as  Mr.  Cooley  informs  me,  a  formative  of  personal  nouns  in  the 
Mandingo  language)  by  the  Bambara.  They  themselves  give  peculiar  names  to  the 
tribes  around  them,  calling  the  FiClbe,  Chilmigo ;  the  Songhay,  Mar^nga ;  the  Gur- 
ma, Bimba ;  the  Wangara,  Taur^arga ;  the  Uausa  people,  Z^ngord ;  the  Asanti  or 
Asianti,  Santi.  The  inhabitants  of  (iurma  call  the  Ilaus^wa,  Jongoy;  but  the 
name  of  the  Fulbe  they  have  changed  only  very  slightly,  calling  them  Fuljo  in  the 
singular,  Fulga  in  the  plural  form.  The  Bambara  give  to  the  A'swanek  or  Swa- 
m'nki  the  name  ^farka.  With  regard  to  the  line  of  Mandingo  or  Wdngara  settle- 
ments, which  extend  through  the  whole  breadth  of  this  tract  along  the  tenth  paral- 
lel of  north  latitude,  I  shall  say  more  farther  on.  I  will  here  only  remark  that 
Mr.  Cooley  ("  Negroland  of  the  Arabs,*'  p.  79)  seems  to  have  been  right  in  his  sup- 
position respecting  the  original  settlements  of  that  eminent  African  race. 

jBesides  the  nationalities  mentioned,  there  are  in  the  tract  described  several 
smaller  tribes,  the  degree  of  whose  affinity  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine,  especially 
as  the  names  are  more  or  less  corrupted  by  the  traders :  Tuks^wa,  Guninga,  Ba- 
sanga,  well  known  also  from  other  sources,  with  the  chief  places  Larabu  and  Tan- 
gay,  the  Susamga,  Samgay,  Kdntantf,  Karkardi,  Chdkoshf,  whose  chief  place,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  seems  to  be  Gambaga,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  name  of  a 
countr}* ;  Choksawa  is  probably  only  the  Hausa  form  of  Chdkoshf. 

The  Tombot  seem  to  have  been  very  powerful  in  former  times,  extending  proba- 
bly to  the  very  banks  of  the  Niger  at  TimbtTktu,  and  became  known  to  the  Portu- 
guese from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  but  having  still,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century,  constituted  an  important  political  power,  they  seem  to  have  suffered 
very  severely  by  the  continual  attacks  of  the  Fiilbc,  who  have  invaded  their  territory 
from  tvvo  different  quarters  at  the  same  time — from  Masina  toward  the  N.W.,  and 

*  It  L*  vprv  remarkable  that,  while  thb  town  is  mentioned  in  that  excellent  little  geographical  trea- 
tise of  Mohammed  ben  A^hmed  Miftinl,  appended  to  Captain  Clapperton*8  Second  Travels,  p.  832,  aa 
belonging  to  the  country  or  district  of  Emanoo,  none  of  the  other  towns  of  M&iiri  which  I  hare  enn- 
rocratnd  arc  there  named,  with  tlie  exception  of  Lokoye  (Ln-koo-jow),  bnt  in  their  stead  fonr  others 
of  which  I  heard  nothing.  But  those  places  which  then  were  the  most  considerable  may  have  heen 
since  either  greatly  reduced,  or  even  destroyed.  Then}  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mohammed's  Emanoo 
is  the  district  Tmrnanan,  mentioned  by  me  as  lying  between  Tcgbasar  and  MAnri. 

t  The  Tombo  call  the  Songhay  "  Jennawelam.** 
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from  Gilpoji  toward  tho  N.R,  the  latter  province  bcin^^  ebdrelj  wrested  bm 
them,  KO  that  they  have  loBt  all  national  independence,  althongh  ther  still  retssj 
large  tcrriton'  of  atwut  150  miles  in  cverv  direction.  I  will  here  at  once  procefdv- 
communicate*  the  little  information  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  with  repard:; 
them,  in  order  then  to  subjoin  a  network  of  routes  which  will  constitute  iic 
framework  whereupon  to  lay  down,  in  an  approximate  manner,  the  topograpbj 'i 
Gnrmu  and  Mosi. 

Tlie  country  of  the  Tombo  at  present  extends  from  tho  prorince  of  Gflfroji  in  ^ 
N.E.,  the  ^eater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  belong;  to  the  same  race,  £u 
Dwentija  iu  the  N.,  and  from  near  Konna  toward  tho  N.W.,  to  the  tenritoij  of  B6 
nendu^  or  country  of  the  Beni,  in  tho  2S.,  and  to  that  of  Y^depra  in  the  S.E. 
From  the  latter  they  seem  to  be  separated  by  the  territory  of  tho  Urba  and  TimifeL 
who,  however,  evidently  l>eloup  to  tho  same  stock.  The  eastern  and  western  por- 
tion of  the  region  thus  included  is  mountainous,  the  central  part  more  level  i*: 
clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  tanmrind  and  other  trees,  'llic  chief  place  of  ilte 
whole  territory  is  said  to  be  A'rre,  situated  fifteen  days  from  (rilgoji,  and  fifirtt 
from  Danimaje,  a  place  on  tlio  road  to  Wogliodogo,  nine  days  from  SoUn;  i»i 
tho  next  in  importance  are  said  to  be  the  following  towns  or  villn^^ :  JSfnge.  om 
day  south  from  Dwentsa,  Bambar,  Kaja,  Kayamma,  Honduk,  Dinibili,  Kong,  Sln^ 
A'mmala,  Kommogam,  Shogo,  Kaulu,  Yelme,  Kul,  Tiyaugn,  Shaiiger,  Wcidibu  (ap- 
parently inhabited,  at  least  partly,  by  ^landingocs),  Kana,  AndUI,  Gimle,  I'nde,Ki- 
war,  Fanjelkara,  Kommaige,  Tamtongo,  Mowe,  Tinimin,  Ulill.  All  the«e  pbc« 
or  towns  are  said  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  havo  cavh  its  own  chief. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  itineraries  ilhistrating  the  geography  of  Gurma  a&d 
Mosi.  But  I  must  first  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Duncan's  route  from  Abumc  to  Ad*- 
fudia,  *  or,  as  he  writes,  Adda-foodia,  which  will  be  found  to  coincide  partly  with  tk 
region  here  described  by  myself.  This  route  of  Mr.  Duncan  will  be  found,' in  coone 
of  time,  to  contain  a  few  gross  mistakes,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  quito  impossible  kt 
an  African  traveler  to  go  over  such  distances  in  so  short  a  time  as  Mr.  Duncan  did, 
who  one  day  counts  his  journey  at  not  less  than  forty-four  miles. f  It  is  not  cksr 
from  his  journal  whether  tho  population  of  the  places  visited  by  liini  be  Mandinp) 
or  Fulfiilde,  although  it  appears  to  be  evident,  from  certain  hints  which  he  throws  oit, 
that  he  8uj>|)08es  it  to  consist  of  these  two  elements ;  J  but,  in  reality,  the  more  north- 
em  part  of  the  route  traveled  over  by  him  is  entirely  inhabited  by  native  tribes.  Sup- 
posing the  })opulation  of  tho  country  thus  traversed  consisted  of  Fellata  or  Fiille,  i: 
seems  verj-  unlikely  that  these  people,  who  are  so  suspicious,  shonld  allow  a  traveler 
to  hurry  on  at  this  rate,  without  any  stoppages.  Moreover,  I  doabt  vcr}'  mach 
whether  in  any  of  the  countries  hereabout  dromedaries  and  elephants  will  he  foanJ 
tamed,  such  as  Duncan  found  in  Sogbo,  and  whether  the  sugar-cane  and  oil-palm 
grow  there.  I  havo  not  been  able  to  connect  any  of  tho  towns  between  Assafu«U 
and  Adafudfa,  as  laid  down  by  Duncan,  with  my  itineraries,  nay,  I  hare  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  names  or  become  aware  of  tho  existence  of  any  such  places ;  bet 
this  I  leave  to  future  travelers  who  may  havo  the  fortune  to  visit  that  quarter. 

I  now  give  first  an  itinerary  from  Komba  on  the  Niger  to  Sansanne  Mangho,  in 
order  to  circumscribe  tho  country  of  Gurma  on  its  southeastern  side,  and  thence  to 
Selga,  tho  great  entrepot  of  tho  gilro-trade. 

A.  Route  fiom  Komba  to  Scmsdnne  Mangho. 
Pay. 

Ist.  Korkoj^ngo  garf-n-'Abdu  FiHlani,  a  Ptfllo  settlement. 
2d.  No  Wllage. 

8d.  Makuru,  on  a  water-course  without  a  current,  numbers  of  wild  beasts. 
4th.  Ddgu,  a  village  belonging  to  Gurma,  and  skirted  by  a  fdddama  on  its  west 

side. 
5th.  Sofo-n-Ddgu,  "Old  D£gu,"  at  present  uninhabited. 
6th.  Biziiggu  or  Bisilgu,  large  place,  residence  of  chief  Tanjo.    Between  Dagn 

•  Duncan's  TraveK 

1  VoL  iL,  p.  82.  From  Baflb  to  Zafoora.  *^  I  had  traveled  forty-four  mllM  (In  oae  day)  almoit 
without  halting.*'    A  itlll  greater  rate  of  traveling  occurs  p.  14li 

t  Duncan  says  (voL  iL,  p.  96)  that  the  Niger  appears  to  be  known  hero  only  bjr  the  name  Joleefaa, 
not  Joliba.  Whatever  the  form,  that  name  ia  Mandtngo ;  nevertbelcH,  he  itatee  the  popalatloii  ex- 
preislv  to  belong  to  the  FellAta  (or  I-^iilbe).  The  latter,  tnm  what  he  says  (p.  100  and  190,  seem  to 
bold  the  dominion  of  the  oonntry ;  but  none  of  the  names  whldi  ho  gives  bekmg  to  that  langvaffs. 
Then  the  customs  do  not  agroe  at  all  with  sodi  a  state  of  society,  neither  the  peto  (pi  101, 116,  119>, 
nor  the  prostration  (p.  101,  111,  151,  ISS,  160, 173). 
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Day. 

and  Bizif^gn  one  day  perhaps  is  left  ont ;  at  least,  other  travelers  make 
three  Htations  between  these  two  tow^ns,  the  first  in  Sudu-melle,  the  next  in 
Zijkogn,  a  Gurma  village,  the  third  in  Mekke'ra,  another  Gurma  village. 

7th.  Tangii,  a  hamlet,  bordered  toward  the  south  by  a  mountain,  and  skirted  on 
the  east  side  by  a  water-course  running  from  W.  to  E. 

8th.   Majiiri,  a  hamlet,  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  mountain. 

I  here  add  another  direct  road  from  Komba  to  Majori  without  passing  by  Bi- 
zu'ggu  : 
Day. 

1st.   Korkojiingo. 
2d.  Fclhilo,  a  mountain,  and  therefore  called  r<511ald-n-diit8i  (diltsi  meaning 

mountain  in  H^usa),  with  a  water-course. 
3d.  Small  water-course,  with  water  occasionally. 
4th.   Dii^iTU,  a  village  of  Gurma. 

5th.   Siido-nielle,  a  large  market-place  of  Gurma,  probably  a  settlement  of  the 
Wiingara,  who  are  always  called  by  the  natives  of  this  district  Wangara- 
Melle ;   **  siido"  means  dwelling  in  Fulfiflde. 
6th.  A  village  belonging  to  Barba  or  Biirgu. 
7th.   A  village  of  idohiters  in  a  mountainous  district. 
8th.   Sahiilp/,  a  pagan  village,  still  under  Gurma.     Biziiggu,  one  day  west  from 

here. 
0th.  Sabiilg^,  a  small  village,  the  whole  country  mountainous. 
lOth.  A  small  water-course. 
11th.  Mdjuri,  now  deserted. 

Dth.  Halt  in  the  wilderness  **on  the  bank  of  a  river"  (baki-n-gnlbi),  which  is 
crossed  on  skins. 

10th.   Barbar,  a  hamlet. 

11th.  Fainma;  a  mountain  toward  the  east. 

12th.  Halt  **on  the  bank  of  a  river"  (baki-n-gidbi)  in  the  wilderness. 

13th.  Fiilale  or  Fellalc,  a  large  village,  inhabited  by  native  Gurma,  naked,  and  only 
protecting  their  hind  quarters  with  a  wisp.  Mountainous.  "  Falale',"  as  I 
have  said,  means  mountain  or  rock. 

14th.  Belgu,  called  by  the  Hdusa  traders  **maigigifla,"  on  account  of  its  being  so 
rich  in  delelj  ]jalms.  Situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  a  mountainous 
district. 

ir>th.  Saii.siinne  Mangho  or  Mango  (**  the  camp  of  Mohammed"),  an  old  settlement 
t)f  the  Mandingoes  or  Wangarawa,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  this 
quarter  from  ancient  times,  engaged  in  the  gold  trade  between  Kong  and 
Kiikia  (the  old  capital  of  Songhay),  which  received  its  gold  from  hence. 
Even  now  a  peculiar  weight  of  mithkal  (sec  vol.  iii.,  p.  860)  is  still  used 
here.  The  number  of  inhabitants  about  3000.  The  name  of  the  present 
governor  is  Kancho.     From  hence  a  track  leads  to  Woghodogu. 

16th.  Halt  on  the  border  of  a  river,  having  crossed  another  river  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

1 7th.  A  well-inhabited  (probably  Mandingo  or  Wangara)  place,  called  by  the  Haiisa 
traders  **gan'-n-maib^ndega,"  on  account  of  the  people  being  all  armed 
•with  muskets.     Tcrritoir  of  Governor  Mangha. 

18th.  Sakoiga,  territory  of  YencU. 

19th.  Yendi,  an  important  place,  but  not  near  so  large  as  was  believed  formerly, 
from  the  account  given  by  the  travelers  to  Asianti,  it  appearing,  in  reality, 
to  have  a  populatioh  of  about  5000.  They  are  idolaters,  and  drink  bilza  or 
p(5to  in  great  quantity.  The  name  of  the  governor  is  Kirg^ngu,  before  whose 
house  two  baskets  of  meat  are  daily  given  to  the  vultures,  to  whom  a  sort 
of  worship  seems  to  be  paid. 

20th.  Sambo,  a  village  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

21st.  Kobier  or  Kubia. 

22d.  A  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  no  village. 

23d.   Sungifngu. 

24th.  Turn,  a  village. 

25th.  Yansala. 

26th.  Saiga  or  Selga,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gonja,  residence  of  a  governor ; 
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dali^  Labani,  GddemlK?,  Girclwhi,  BaiJi,  Gawazd  (garf-n-Bonkl^no),  B.-n-Mamnun 
Gabidii  (\V.  of  Gajiire),  Loagohi,  Machisi  (pari-n-Koba),  Inname,  Ajoge,  B.-n-Gim- 
gungc,  Kambama,  Gertaraiia,  Surame,  Leka,  B.-n-Filtild,  B.-n-Kokilo  (now  deseft- 
ed),  Lokoko. 

I  here  enumerate  the  towns  and  villaf^es  along  the  gulhi-n-ZdmeL,  although  only 
part  of  them  belong  to  Kebbi.  This  is  a  branch  which  joins  the  giiIbi-n-hH>koto  at 
the  town  of  Gindi,  about  eight  miles  S.E.  from  and  opposite  Bunza,  and  is  eqnd  to 
it  in  the  (luantity  of  water,  although  the  whole  valley  (or  faddama)  is  said  not  to  be 
of  the  same  width.  Commencing  from  Bamaga,  you  pass  on  the  S.  side  of  the  rirer 
the  town  of  Zoma,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  river,  and  is  situated  half  wij 
between  A'nka  and  Gummi,  and  three  good  days  S.  from  Sokoto ;  starting  from 
Sokoto  you  reach  Danchadi,  at  the  same  distance  aa  Wumo ;  thence  to  Migaji,  a 
long  night^s  march  the  same  distance  as  from  Zekka  to  Bunka ;  from  here  2^>ini, 
the  same  distance  as  liaba  from  Wumo ;  then  you  pass  Dan  Ganinfa,  Jaka,  Bimi- 
n-Fellelc,  B.  Kaiwa  (on  the  S.  side  of  the  river),  B.  Tuddu  (still  in  the  territory  of 
Zoma),  B.  Kagali ;  B.  Gummi  (S.  W.  from  the  river,  with  a  small  territory  oif  its 
own),  Gclenge,  B.  Gussura  (in  the  territory  of  Gummi),  B.  Adabka,  B.  Gai'ri,  Gir- 
kau  (the  first  town  of  Kebbi),  Zabga,  Danganam,  Birni-n-Kebl)e  (different  from 
Kebbi).  Along  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  again  beginning  with  B.  Zoma :  Takire, 
Sabonbimi,  B.  Miigaji,  B.  (xaziirra  (where  'Atiku,  the  predecessor  of  'Aliyu,  made  % 
foray),  Biikkuni,  B.  Solli,  B.  Fanda,  B.  Kunda  (belonging  to  the  territory  of  Gum- 
mi), B.  Falamgu'ngu  (S.  of  Gairi) ;  from  hence  Gindi  W.  at  a  short  distance.  It  is 
im[K)ssiblc  to  lay  down  the  river  from  these  data  with  accuracy.  Probably  not  aU 
the  towns  have  lx?en  given  in  their  natural  order.  According  to  other  information, 
between  A'nka  and  Takare,  which  lie  on  the  N.  bank,  there  arc  Bimi-n-Tudda  ki- 
ranu'  and  Bunkado,  and  iKjtween  Taktfre  and  Gazilrra,  Dan  ganlnfa  and  B.  Mazo. 

At  Birni-n-Zondu,  25  m.  from  Gindi,  the  mayo-ranneo,  or  dhanneo  (a  very  gen- 
eral name,  also  to  be  recognized  in  Clapperton's  Maiyarro),  or  fari-n-niwa,  joins  the 
gulbi-n- Sokoto,  and  is  said  to  be  larger  than  the  G.  Zoma. 

Cururua-n-Kebbij  rdha-n-Khalilu. 

Towns  of  Kebbi  belonging  to  Khahlu,  as  far  as  they  arc  inhabited  by  Hau-sava 
and  Full)e  (or  Fellaui) : 

.  The  chief  places  l)csidcs  Argiingu,  the  residence  of  tlie  rebel  chief,  and  the  centre 
of  the  pagan  worshij)  with  the  holy  tree  (a  tamarind-tree),  called  "  tunka,"  arc  Gan- 
do,  Birni-n- Kebbi,  Tambawel,*  and  Jega;t  the  following  list  observes  a  certain 
topographical  order.     The  direction  (W.S.)  refers  to  Gando: 

Madadi,  Kochi,  Fagha,  Magaji-n-kada,  Kauri-u-ladan,  K.  MammaHedi,  Mangadi, 
Gdfuru,  Margay,  Rafi-n-bauna,  Kangiwa,  B.  Bame,  Doda-n-giissuma,  Manama,  Kus- 
garit,  B.  Bagari,  Gumbayc  (E.  of  Gando),  Yelongu,  B.  Miigu,  B.  Kuldi  (W.),  lipi 
(W.) ;  G6ra-n-l)ahawa  (S.),  Gora-n-Kiittudif,  B.  Lalle,  Gurzaw,  Shimferi,  B.  Masn, 
Bagidii,  Kali-n-dorowa  (all  of  them  S.);  Gerge,  Razay,  Chimbflka  (between  AHm 
and  Jega),  Gumbi-n-dari  (between  Ah'm  and  Ale'lu),  Malissa,  Dancha  (clo^e  to  it 
Dogo-u-daji),  Mamangoma  (all  of  them  S.  between  Gondu  and  Gindi);  Kuri}'!, 
Maruda,  Kosari,  Babanidi  (E.),  Lokcrenga,  Kiigga-n-dawa,  Rumbdki,  B.  Rawa, 
Kalambaina  siifwa  (between  Gondu  and  Tambawel,  at  present  deserted),  Kalam- 
baina  sabwa ;  Yole  (W.,  to  the  E.  of  Kambasa),  B.  Yamami  (W.  of  Gondu,  cKwc  to 
Kalgo),  Kaml)a  gan'-n-'Abd  e'  Salami,  Sambawa,  Bakaya  (close  to  Madochi  on  the 
River  Ginili,  E.  of  Birni-n-Gindi),  Lctseda  (near  Gondu),  Sobaki  (between  Gondn 
and  Argungu),  Ambiirsa  (Ixitween  Argiingu  and  Zdro),  Diitsiel  (E.  of  Gondu),  Dt- 
lijam  (N.),  Dinau  (N.  on  the  faddama-n-Argilngu),  Ujdrivo  (E.  of  Ambiirsa,  be- 
tween this  and  Argungu),  B.  Kosoro  (between  Argiingu  and  Zoro),  Zuro  or  J^pam 
(\V.  of  Gondn),  Kalliul-ladan  (E.  of  Gulma),  Gulma  (on  the  gulbi-n-KebbiX  Kalhnl 
Mamma  Yi'di,  Bimi-n-Gatago,  B.  Madara  (close  to  Gulma),  Sowa  (N.  of  Gondu). 
Zazagawa,  Kokose  (on  the  border  of  the  territory  of  'Aliyu  and  Khahla,  and  com- 
manding the  ford  between  Gulma  and  Argiingu,  therefore  called  "serkf-n-nit"). 
A'damangutta  (W.  of  Sowa),  B.  Bunga,  B.  Momanga  (where  natron  is  gathcredX 

^  T&mbavcl,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  learned  Bokh^ri,  at  present  that  of  hb  soa  'Omim 
two  days  N.  from  Vuna.  Near  '1  ambawel  Aliru.  \7ibo,  two  daya  K.  of  Blmi-a-Kebbi,  rerid«ce 
of  Mohammed  Xyello,  with  the  title  of  "  Serki-n-KebbL" 

t  Jrc/a,  a  very  important  place  S.E.  from  Bimi-n-Kebbi,  at  the  aame  diatanoe  aa  Sokoto  ftva 
AVumu ;  going  there  from  Gando,  you  paM  the  night  in  Aliro,  wbenoe  the  dbtanoe  to  J^  i»  thr 
Mme  as  that  from  AVumo  to  Bamiima.  Jiga  is  the  reitidcnce  of  MAalemn,  a  grmndioB  of 'Abd  t* 
Sal  m. 
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Fada-n-Gurma  by  the  llausa  people,  the  residence  of  Bojjo,  the  supreme 
chief  of  Gurma :  the  name  of  his  predecessor,  it  secnis,  was  Chenchfrma  or 
Ycngirma.  The  distance  from  Bizuggu  to  the  latter  place  seems  rather 
long  for  two  common  marches,  although  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  sixty 
miles ;  other  people  make  four  halts,  the  first  in  Lando,  the  second  in  Bur- 
gu,  the  third  in  Kankanchali,  a  large  town,  and  the  fourth  in  a  place  called 
by  the  traders  **Gari-n-Magajia." 

I  here  subjoin  a  route  leading  from  Champagore  to  Lando  or  Lendo,  a  place 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the 
warlike  chief  Wintelle,  whose  princely  title  is  Fan-du.  From  Champagore :  Ma- 
yangn,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fulbe ;  Champelga,  already  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  Lendo;  liendd. 

Day. 

10th.  Tankurgif. 

13tli.  Kulfela,  a  well-frequented  market-place  of  Mcjsi,  and  of  greater  importance 
than  all  the  other  towns  of  Mosi;  the  governor's  name  is  Nabere  Gager. 
The  inhal)itants  arc  celebrated  archers.  Another  informant  going  from 
Kulfela  to  Tankurgif  makes  three  stations,  the  first  in  Ligilde  Malgumd,  a 
large  town,  the  second  in  Liflugif,  and  the  third  in  a  village  called  Kogo. 

15th.  Wiighodogho. 

N.  B. — If  this  were  a  tolerably  direct  road,  it  would  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  position  of  the  various  places  mentioned ;  but  it  would  seem  that  my  informant 
turned  away  from  his  direct  track  in  order  to  visit  the  market-place  KuIfcla.  Oth- 
er people,  in  going  slowly  from  Kulfdla  to  Woghodoghd,  spend  eight  days  on  the 
road,  slee])ing  the  first  night  in  Fashipanga,  the  second  in  Tangay,  the  third  in  Zo- 
ru;;o,  the  next  in  a  place  ruled  by  a  man  called  Mane  Bogdnje,  the  fifth  in  another 
village  culled  Tangay,  and  rcacn  Woghodoghd  on  the  eighth.  I  shall  here  join 
Tuiikurgii  with  Sansanne  Mangho  by  an  itinerary,  which,  however,  does  not  lay 
claim  to  completeness. 
Day. 

1st.  Bonda,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  BusiCnga. 

2d.   Snniga,  a  large  town. 

8d.  Kuntantf,  residence  of  a  chief  of  its  own. 
4th.  Yanga. 
oth.  Sansanne  Mangho. 

D.  From  Ydgha  to  Bcldnga  {Umg  marches). 

Day. 

1st.  Kdbo,  a  village  of  Ytfgha. 

2d.  Seliingu,  a  Gurma  village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  BeliCngo. 

3d.  Jafunge,  a  large  Gurma  place  (long  march). 

4th.  On  the  bank  of  the  River  Shirba  in  the  wilderness. 

5th.  Bclang  or  Belanga,  residence  of  one  of  the  Gurma  chiefs,  styled  Bdem-bdttn 
(bettu  means  chief,  king,  in  the  Gurma  language),  who  at  present  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  rulers  of  that  country,  his  territory  extending  about  four 
days'  good  march  in  every  direction,  the  more  important  places  being  Yam- 
ba,'  SirbaM,  Jep^ngal^,  Bas(5rilil,  Balga,  Tubga,  Ddngo,  Tampddo,  Mokka, 
Yopdnga,  Jap^ngo,  B<na. 

From  Belanga  to  Nungu  or  Be-niba  there  are  four  very  short  days,  passing  by 
Yamba,  a  large  place,  Ye*bel-y^bel,  and  Tubga. 

E.  From  Jibo,  capital  of  the  province  of  Gilgdji  or  Jligddi  {about  60  miles  S,  from 
Munddroj  55  W.S.  W,  from  A'rHnndoj  and  86  S,S.  W,  from  Tinge),  by  way  of 
Kaye,  to  Mdni  and  Wdghodoghd  {very  short  marches), 

1st  day.  Kaje.  2d.  Sebbe.  3d.  G^nkoma  (not  Gaikoml^).  4th.  Tdngomelle 
or  Tdngomaye,  a  market-place  of  some  importance,  which  may  be  reached  on  horse- 
back in  one  day  from  Jibo.  5th.  Nyange.  6th.  Kdbay.  7th.  Surgifsnma,  the 
last  i)hice  of  the  territory  of  GilgdjL  8th.  K^bo,  the  first  village  of  the  territory 
of  M(>si ;  the  border  district  in  general  is  regarded  as  very  unsafe.  9th.  Ddffia. 
10th.  Sokkop45ndu.  11th.  Kondu-betto  (probably  not  the  name  of  the  place,  but 
that  of  the  chief;  this  is  perhaps  the  place  Konda  or  Kamgo  which  is  said  to  hare 
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resisted  successfully  an  expedition  of  Shcikho  ATimedu).      12th.   Saba.     13tL 
Mikkeri.     14th.  Kaye,  an  important  place  where  several  roads  meet. 

From  Kayt  to  Woghodogho. 

1st  day.  Jetfnpa.  2d.  Nessemetfnpa.  3d.  Lilda.  4th.  Mdku.  5th.  Bu.«ii- 
mo  (or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  traders,  *'  Fadan  Bilssumo"),  an  important  place,  resi- 
dence of  a  i)owerful  chief,  probably  the  most  powerful  oTthe  Mdsi  chiefs  at  the  prf^ 
ent  time,  especially  with  regard  to  cavalry.  6th.  Kurzumogo,  residence  of  a  pov- 
emor  (''yerima")  under  Bussumo.  7th.  Mani,  another  residence  of  a  powertd 
chief,  who,  however,  in  a  certain  degree,  seems  to  acknowledge  the  soijreuiacy  d 
Bussumo.     bth.  Yako,  a  considerable  place.     10th.  Woghodogho. 

F.  From  Mdni —  Yddcga, 

1st  day.  Yako.  2d.  Kurzomogo,  not  identical,  as  it  appears,  with  the  synonr- 
moiLs  j)luce  mentioned  in  the  previous  itinerary ;  residence  of  a  governor  under  Yi- 
dega.  3d.  Jega,  a  considerable  place,  with  huts  of  reed.  4th.  Zamche.  .'*th- 
Dammt^o.  Cth.  Pisscla.  7th.  Yerimdii  (piobably  only  a  name  given  to  tliephce 
by  the  traders  as  being  the  residence  of  a  yerima  or  governor).     8th.    Y'adega. 

G  1.  From  Mdni  to  Kong^  and  hack  hy  a  more  easterly  road. 

Ist  day.  Temma.  2d.  Yako.  3d.  La.  4th.  Sarma.  6th.  Bofori.  Cth.  Sa- 
fane'.  7th.  Langafera.  8th.  Ditori.  l)th.  Tdbere'.  10th.  Kong,  n  large  place, 
according  to  my  informant,  inhabited  by  Bambara.  It  can  scarcely  l>c  identical 
with  the  well-known  town  Kong,  if  the  itinerary  be  correct?  but  nevertheless  it  may 
be  the  case. 

G  2.  Return  from  Kong. 

Ist  day.  Fura,  a  large  market-place.  2d.  Dalo.  8d.  Keb^ne.  4th.  Dulln^ 
i>th.  Dakav,  a  place  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Mosi.  6th.  Kamshogo.  7th. 
Netenga.  '  Hth.  Lifmbild  Oth.  J^ngard.  10th.  Tenga.  11th.  YiSma.  12th. 
I'migu.     13th.  Mani. 

II.  From  Kaye  to  Beltissoj  and  thence  to  Deldnga. 

1st  day.  Dimla,  a  large  town  of  Mosi,  with  a  warlike  population,  therefore  called 
"  Maimashi"  (mistress  of  spears)  by  the  traders.  2d.  Ponsa,  also  a  considerable 
place.  3d.  Pissela.  4th.  Beliissa,  a  largo  town,  seat  of  an  independent  Gurma 
chief  who  possesses  numerous  cavalry. 

From  Beliissa  a  person  on  horseback  reaches  Belanga  comfortably  the  second  day, 
the  great  station  between  these  two  towns  being  Alitinga,  still  belonging  to  M(»i, 
and  an  imi)ortant  place,  inhabited  by  Mdsi  and  llausa  traders ;  but  common  native 
travelers  generally  halt  twice  between  Beliissa  and  Alitinga,  in  Nyennycga  and  Ko- 
bilri,  and  once  between  Alitinga  and  Belanga,  in  a  Gurma  village  called  Ynmba. 
Beliissa  seems  to  be  situated  from  Belanga  not  true  W.,  aa  I  have  placed  it  in  the 
map  which  I  sent  home,  but  a  little  more  to  the  N. 

Between  Beliissa  and  Kulfda  lie  the  following  places :  Jiga,  2Iamcho,  Sa'lugu 
(still  belonging  to  the  territory  of  BeliLssa),  Kumsh^gu,  Sore  (a  market-place),  Wu- 
ndgo,  Yirnaba  (residence  of  a  Mandingo  or  Wangara  chief,  whom  the  traders  call 
Yergawa),  then  a  village  belonging  to  a  Piillo  resident  in  Kulfela(**ungwa  serki-n- 
Fellani-n-Kulfela"),  Futinga,  Nak^ba,  Ligiddemdl-dema,  and  Kulfela. 

I.  From  Pissela  to  Ddre  in  Lihtdho  {very  short  marches), 

1st  (lay.  Nagalifngo.  2d.  Ponsa,  a  large  place,  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  itinerary.  3d.  Gungay.  4th.  Nantfnga.  5th.  L<5gu.  Cth.  Sam- 
banga.  7th.  Nakorf.  8th.  Kdum.  0th.  Belga.  10th.  Ne'ba.  11th.  Kwala. 
12th.  TamlK).  13th.  Marilrraba,  belonging  to  Libtiko,  and  inhabited  by  Fillbe. 
Mararraba  means  ^*  half  way"  in  the  Hausa  language,  and  it  would  be  important  to 
know  what  the  names  of  the  two  places  arc  between  which  this  village  is  considered 
as  h-ing  half  way.  14th.  KiOa,  also  inhabited  by  Fdlbe.  15th.  D^bero-dnkoy, 
Pillbe.     16th.  L^aba.     17th.  Dore. 

K.  lioute  from  S^go  on  the  Niger  to  Miggard  is  Mienka  or  Menl-a, 
Ist  day.  Fenya,  having  crossed  a  considerable  river  called  Babeld  SirB^nkend. 
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2d.  Faraiii,  ft  i)lace  inhabited  by  Dhiifli,  Jifli,  or  Mandinpoes.  3d.  Ffnyana  (ditto). 
4th.  Kaya,  inhabited  by  Jiili  and  Bambara.  5th.  Gondigaso.  6tli.  Sinsifnkoro, 
Biimbara.  7th.  Enjencne.  8th.  Fura,  a  villa|?e  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fiflbe. 
Otli.  Konobilgu,  Bambara.  10th.  Sanankoru,  Bambara.  11th.  Kunina,  Bambara. 
12th.  Sogcbuj::u.  13th.  Ycnsa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Fongfona.  14th.  Yessima- 
nii.  l">th.  Jiuna  or  Jinnina,  in  the  territory  of  Meuka.  ICth.  Jitiimana,  rcsi- 
(h'nce  of  the  chief  of  Menka.  17th.  Megpara;  here  the  territory  of  Bolx)  begins; 
Ten  vera  from  here  ten  days  S.S.W.,  and  Kong  about  twenty-three,  by  way  of  Fo 
and'Natkhe,  S.E. 
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PEDIGREE  OF  THE  SHEIKH  SI'DI  A'HMED  EL  BAKA'Y. 

Si'li  'Ukbit,  son  of  'Omar,  with  the  surname  El  Miistajab,  the  great  conqueror  of 
Barbaiy. 

Sakera.  'Al)d  el  Kerfm.  Doman. 

Yadriiba.  Mohammed.  Yahia. 

S'aid.  Yakhsha.  'Alf. 

iSidi  A'hmcd,  or  Mohammed,  el  Kunt£,  bom  of  a  Limtilna  mother  called  Ydgedash. 
lie  is  saitl  to  have  died  in  Fask,  a  district  W.  of  Shingft. 

Sidi  A'hmetl  el  Bakay,  died  in  Walata. 

Siili  'Omar  e'  Sheikh,  is  said  to  have  changed  the  cruel  custom  prevailing  in  tho 
family  I)cforc  him,  of  murderinp  all  the  (male)  children  except  one,  and  to  have 
left  all  his  three  sons  alive.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  his  name  occupies  a  prom- 
inent ]>()sition  in  El  Bakay's  poem.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 'Abd  el  Kerfm  ben 
Moliammed  el  Maghili,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  in  his  company  tho  l(.>arncd 
Sheikh  e'  Soyuti  in  Epj-pt.  He  is  said  to  have  died  A.H.  9G0  (A.D.  1553),  in 
the  district  of  Gidi  or  I'pfdi,  E.  of  the  Sdkiet  el  hamra. 

Sldi  el  Wftti,  ahhough  Sfdi  'Omar's  second  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  Well,  while 
the  Sheikhdom  rested  with  his  elder  brother  Sfdi  Mukhtar,  who  died  in  the  sanc- 
tuary or  chapel  called  Za^yet  Knnta,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bi(-'AIf, 
the  ksar  or  villape  of  Tawdt,  where  the  family  of  £1  Maghfll  resided.  £1  Wdii*s 
younpor  l)rothcr  was  Sfdi  A'hmcd  c*  Kega. 

Sidi  Ilaibalhi  (Habib-allah).  ) 

Sidi  Mohammed.  f  These  four  were  only  Wehye,  without  having  the 

Sidi  Bif-Bakr.  C      dignity  of  Sheikh. 

Baba  Ahmed.  ; 

Mukhtar,  also  called  Mukhtar  el  kebfr,  in  order  to  dbttinguish  him  from  his  grand- 
son. With  him  the  dignity  of  Sheikh  was  transferred  into  this  branch  of  tho 
family.  He  died  A.H.  122G  (A.D.  1811).  A  dream  or  sacred  vision,  which  ho 
had  in  the  year  1209,  is  veiy  famous  in  those  parts  of  Negroland. 

Sfdi  Mohammed  e'  Sheikh  (Hed  2d  Shawdl,  1241  (lOth  l^lay,  1826),  during  Major 
Lai  lip's  residence  in  the  hillch  in  A'zawad. 

Muklitar,  his  eldest  son,  died  1263,  in  Timbifktn. 

Sidi  A'hmed  el  Bokay,  Mukhtar's  younger  brother,  the  present  chief. 
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APPENDIX  VIIL 


TWO  POEMS  OF  THE  SHEIKH  EL  BAKAT,  TTnEREIN 
HE   SATIRIZES  THE  FUXBE  OF  MA'SIN/V. 


^B^  i^y  ui  Jui-iUJi  ijiuu  icUcj^i  i^^Uo  ^t^i  uju-»  , 


*55^;  cAy»^  ^  Li>' '>..■'  >!;  ^  f'*>^'^'  ^J^  (^ 


s 


\ «->;  211  |»L  ^j^  Uo^e  lo  «jJj,  ^  cr*  vy'  ^ 


^o^ 


oj  j\  1a^  Ajryl  t>ij1  Uj/  «  (Xj>  ^  lij^  U 


EL  BAKAT^S  FIRST  POEM.  §51 

\  wjjj    u^  1^1^  ^st^  \J/^  JupCs^^O   ^ifo^  (V  (J^ 

V'^     ^  •     C  6 


^^r-'^)  ^-riJrA  (J^ =^^  (ji  ^^  (jije  6'V> 


'— ^>  tS^  ^'  <^  ^>  '^J'  y  <^i/»-  ty-«»5  to  (jyO 


aj       J 


«^  11^  t-i^l  ^^        y^y^j*-^  (i^\  <iAJ  UJIJ 
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EL  BAKAT'S  SECOND  POEM.  653 


\  t^4^>»  5;-*^  ^^^\  ^}>)o  (i  ^-p*^  (^  y^  IjiJU 

III  vf  *"*    "*'*^        '^^   "^t  *** 


A^  o^  ii  (J^^  ^-^^  Mn^  ^ 
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from  Gilgoji  toward  tho  N.E.,  the  latter  province  being  entirely  wrested  froin 
them,  so  that  they  have  lost  all  national  independence,  although  thev  still  retain  i 
large  territorj-  of  d^mt  150  miles  in  eveiy  direction.  1  will  here  at  once  proceed  w 
communicate' the  little  information  which  1  have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard© 
them,  in  order  then  to  subjoin  a  network  of  routes  which  will  constitute  a  fair 
framework  whereupon  to  lay  down,  in  an  approximate  manner,  the  topography  d 
Gurma  and  Mosi. 

The  country'  of  the  Tombo  at  present  extends  from  the  province  of  Gilgoji  in  the 
N.E.,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  belong  to  the  some  race,  and 
Dwentiia  in  the  N.,  and  from  near  Konna  toward  the  N.W.,  to  the  territory  of  Be- 
ncndiigti,  or  country  of  the  Bcni,  in  the  8.,  and  to  that  of  Yadega  in  the  S.L 
From  the  latter  they  seem  to  be  sej)aratcd  by  the  territory  of  tho  Urba  and  TinopeL 
who,  however,  evidently  belong  to  the  same  stock.  The  eastern  and  western  por- 
tion of  the  region  thus  included  is  mountainous,  the  central  part  more  level,  and 
clothed  with  a  rich  vegetation  of  tamarind  and  other  trees.  The  chief  place  of  the 
whole  territory  is  said  to  bo  A'rre,  situated  fifteen  days  from  Gilgoji,  and  fifteen 
from  Dtimmaje',  a  place  on  tho  road  to  Woghodogo,  nine  days  from  Sofiira ;  and 
the  next  in  importance  are  said  to  be  the  following  towns  or  villages :  Ninge,  one 
day  south  from  Dwentsa,  Bambar,  Kaja,  Nayammo,  Ilonduk,  Dimbili,  Kong,  Shijle. 
A'mmala,  Kommogam,  Shdgo,  Kaulu,  Yelme,  Kul,  Tiyaugu,  Shanger,  AVodibii  (Ap- 
parently inhabited,  at  least  partly,  by  Alandingocs),  Kana,  Andul,  Gimle,  I'nde,  Kk- 
war,  Fanjclikara,  Kommaige,  Tamtdngo,  Mdwc,  Timmin,  Uliil.  All  these  places 
or  towns  are  said  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  have  each  its  own  chief. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  the  itineraries  illustrating  the  geography  of  Gurma  and 
Mdsi.  But  I  roust  first  say  a  word  about  ^L*.  Duncan's  route  from  Abume  to  Adt- 
fudia,  *  or,  as  he  writes,  Adda-foodia,  which  will  be  found  to  coincide  partly  with  the 
region  here  described  by  myself.  This  route  of  Mr.  Duncan  will  be  found,  in  couree 
of  time,  to  contain  a  few  gross  mistakes,  to  say  the  least.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
an  African  traveler  to  go  over  such  distances  in  so  short  a  time  as  Mr.  Duncan  did, 
who  one  day  counts  his  journey  at  not  less  than  forty-four  miles.t  It  is  not  ckar 
from  his  journal  whether  the  population  of  the  places  visited  by  him  be  Mandingu 
or  Fulfiilde,  although  it  appears  to  be  evident,  from  certain  hints  which  he  throws  out, 
that  he  supposes  it  to  consist  of  these  two  elements ;%  but,  in  reality,  the  more  north- 
em  part  of  the  route  traveled  over  by  him  is  entirely  inhabited  by  native  tribes.  Sup- 
posing the  population  of  the  country  thus  traversed  consisted  of  Fellita  or  Fiilbe,  it 
seems  very  unlikely  that  these  people,  who  are  so  suspidoos,  should  allow  a  traveler 
to  hurry  on  at  this  rate,  without  any  stoppages.  Moreover,  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  in  any  of  the  countries  hereabout  dromedaries  and  elephants  will  be  found 
tamed,  such  as  Duncan  found  in  Sogbo,  and  whether  the  sugar>cane  and  oil-pahn 
grow  there.  1  have  not  been  able  to  connect  any  of  tho  towns  between  Assafiida 
and  Adafudia,  as  laid  down  by  Duncan,  with  my  itineraries,  nay,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  learn  the  names  or  become  aware  of  tho  existence  of  any  such  places ;  but 
this  I  leave  to  future  travelers  who  may  have  the  fortune  to  visit  that  quarter. 

I  now  give  first  an  itinerary  from  Komba  on  the  Niger  to  Sansanne  Mangho,  in 
order  to  circumscribe  the  country  of  Gurma  on  its  southeastern  side,  and  thence  to 
Selga,  the  great  entrepot  of  the  gUro-trade. 

A.  Route  from  Komba  to  Sansdrme  Mangho. 
Day. 

1st.  Korkoj^ngo  garf-n-'Abdu  F<fllani,  a  Pifllo  settlement 
2d.  No  village. 

8d.  Mdknru,  on  a  water-course  without  a  current,  numbers  of  wild  beasts. 
4th.  Ddgii,  a  village  belonging  to  Gurma,  and  skirted  by  a  fdddama  on  its  west 

side. 
5th.  Sdfo-n-Dtfgn,  "Old  Ddgu,"  at  present  uninhabited. 
6th,  Biziiggu  or  Bisiigu,  large  place,  residence  of  chief  Yanjo.     Between  Ddgu 

•  rhxncan*8  Travels. 

1  VoL  iL,  p.  82.  l>Yom  Baffo  to  Zafoora.  *^  I  had  traveled  forfcy-foar  miles  (In  one  day)  almwt 
without  halting.*'    A  still  greater  rate  of  traveling  ocean  p.  14a. 

X  Dnncan  says  (voL  ii,  p.  96)  thai  the  Niger  appears  to  be  known  here  only  hy  the  name  Joleehs, 
not  Joliba.  Whatever  the  form,  that  name  is  Mandingo ;  nevertbeleH,  ha  states  the  popolatioa  ex- 
pressly to  belong  to  the  Felliita  (or  Fulbe).  The  latter,  from  what  he  sajrs  (p.  109  ana  186),  seem  to 
ttold  the  dominion  of  the  country ;  bat  none  of  the  names  which  he  gives  belong  to  that  langasge. 
Then  the  coatoms  do  not  agree  at  all  with  sndi  a  state  of  sodetj,  neither  the  pi^  (p^  101, 116, 119), 
nor  the  prostration  (p.  104,  111,  161, 155, 160, 173). 
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Day. 

and  Biziip^  one  day  perhaps  is  left  out ;  at  least,  other  travelers  make 
three  stations  bct\('ecn  these  two  towns,  the  first  in  Siido-melle,  the  next  in 
Zokogo,  a  Gurma  village,  the  third  in  Mekke'ra,  another  Gnrma  village. 

7th.  Tanga,  a  hamlet,  bordered  toward  the  south  by  a  mountain,  and  skirted  on 
the  east  side  by  a  water-course  running  from'W.  to  E. 

8th.  Mujori,  a  hamlet,  on  the  north  side  of  a  large  mountain. 

I  here  add  another  direct  road  from  Komba  to  Major!  without  passing  by  Bi- 
zu'ggu  : 
Day. 

1st.  Korkojango. 
2d.  Fellale,  a  mountain,  and  therefore  called  FcHlal^-n-ddtsi  (diftsi  moaning 

mountain  in  H^usa),  with  a  water-course. 
3d.  Small  water-course,  with  water  occasionally. 
4th.  Diigti,  a  village  of  Gurma. 

oth.  Sifdo-melle,  a  large  market-place  of  Gurma,  probably  a  settlement  of  the 
Waiigara,  who  are  always  called  by  the  natives  of  this  district  Wiingara^ 
Melic ;   **  siido"  means  dwelling  in  Fulfdlde. 
Cth.  A  village  belonging  to  Barba  or  Biirgu. 
7th.  A  village  of  idolaters  in  a  mountainous  district. 
8th.  Snbalga,  a  pagan  village,  still  under  Gurma.     Bizilggu,  one  day  west  from 

here. 
9th.  Sabdlgw,  a  small  village,  the  whole  country  mountainous. 
10th.  A  nmall  water-course. 
11th.  Majdri,  now  deserted. 

Dth.  Ilalt  in  the  wilderness  ''on  the  bank  of  a  river''  (baki-n-gnlbi),  which  is 
crossed  on  skins. 

10th.  Barbar,  a  hamlet. 

11th.  Famma;  a  mountain  toward  the  east. 

12th.  Halt  **on  the  bank  of  a  river"  (baki-n-gnlbi)  in  the  wildcmcBS. 

13th.  Falale  or  Fdlale,  a  large  village,  inhabited  by  native  Gurma,  naked,  and  only 
protecting  their  hind  quarters  with  a  wisp.  Mountainous.  *'  Falale, "  as  I 
have  said,  means  mountain  or  rock. 

14th.  Belgu,  called  by  the  Htfusa  traders  '*maigig{&a,"  on  account  of  its  being  so 
rich  in  del^  palms.  Situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  a  mountainous 
district. 

ir>th.  Sansiinnc  Mangho  or  Mango  (''  the  camp  of  Mohammed"),  an  old  settlement 
of  the  Mandingocs  or  Wangar^wa,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  in  this 
quarter  from  ancient  times,  engaged  in  the  gold  trade  between  Kong  and 
Kukia  (the  old  capital  of  Songhay),  which  received  its  gold  from  hence. 
Even  now  a  peculiar  weight  of  mithkal  (see  vol.  iii.,  p.  8G0)  is  still  used 
here.  The  number  of  inhabitants  about  3000.  The  name  of  the  present 
governor  is  Kancho.    From  hence  a  track  leads  to  Woghodogo. 

IGth.  Halt  on  the  border  of  a  river,  having  crossed  another  river  in  the  course  of 
the  day. 

17th.  A  well-inhabited  (probably  Mandingo  or  Wdngara)  place,  called  by  the  Hansa 
traders  '"garf-n-mjifb^ndega,"  on  account  of  the  people  being  all  armed 
^ith  muskets.     Territorv  of  Governor  Mangha. 

18th.  Sakoiga,  territory  of  Yendi. 

19th.  Ycndi,  an  important  place,  but  not  near  so  large  as  was  believed  formerly, 
from  the  account  given  by  the  travelers  to  Asianti,  it  appearing,  in  reality, 
to  have  a  population  of  about  5000.  They  are  idolaters,  and  drink  biiza  or 
p<5to  in  great  quantity.  The  name  of  the  governor  is  Kirgfingu,  before  whose 
house  two  baskets  of  meat  are  daily  given  to  the  >'ulture8,  to  whom  a  sort 
of  worsliip  seems  to  be  paid. 

20th.  Sambo,  a  village  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

21st.  Kobier  or  Kobia. 

22d.  A  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  no  village. 

23d.  Sungifngu. 

24th.  TiCru,  a  viUago. 

2r)th.  YansaU. 

26th.  Saiga  or  Selga,  capital  of  the  province  of  Goiya,  retidence  of  a  gorenior; 
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population  about  1000  inhabitants,  the  market  of  the  gifro  trade,  and  desti- 
tute of  water,  which  is  brought  from  a  ri\'ulet  at  some  distance,  called 
**gulbi-n-barawu,"  on  account  of  its  being  occasionally  infested  by  robbers. 

I  will  now  give  at  once  the  route  from  this  place,  which  is  connected  with  Kmnis- 
si,  the  capital  of  Asianti,  by  a  tolerably  ascertained  route,  to  Tafie'ra  or  Tangrera, 
an  important  point  approximately  laid  down  according  to  Cailli^s  route. 

B.  Route  from  Selga  to  Tanera  by  way  ofKong^  very  short  marches. 

DtLj. 

1st.  SiTgunkollo,  a  small  town  belonging  to  the  province  of  Gonja,  but  ruled  lir  ft 

governor  of  its  own. 
2d.  Konkorosil,  a  place  in  a  district  rich  in  gilro-trecs. 

3d.  A  rivulet,  called  by  the  Ilausa  traders  "  kiirremi-n-fiita, "  on  account  of  its 
banks  being  richly  clad  with  the  tree  which  supplies  the  leaves  called  "fitta," 
wherein  the  gifro  is  packed  up  in  the  little  baskets  called  '*wagha.** 
4th.  Halt  in  the  wilderness,  traversed  by  a  rivulet,  and  frequented  by  elephant!>. 
5th,  A  rivulet  containing  gold  particles  in  its  sand,  and  therefore  called  **gulbi-D- 

zinaria."    Territory  of  Gonja. 
Cth.  Bitiigu,  a  large  town,  residence  of  a  governor  of  the  name  Adangara,  who  ac- 
knowledges the  supremacy  of  Asianti. 

13th.  Another  river  with  gold,  called  therefore  "gulbi-n-zinaria." 

26th,  Kong,  a  large  town,  the  houses  consisting  entirely  of  clav  dwellings.  The  in- 
habitants, Mandingoes  or  Wingara,  and  most  of  tfiem  Mohammedans. 
Ako  Fullan  or  Fiflbe  are  found  there.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  weaving, 
and  their  cotton  is  very  celebrated,  especiallv  the  kind  called  **el  harrotafe" 
in  Timbuktu,  with  alternating  stripes  in  Tea  and  black. 

27th.  N^fana,  a  village. 

28th.  Halt  in  the  fields  of  Nafand. 

29th.  A  village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Tagono,  which  stretches  southward  to 
the  neighborhood  of  a  considerable  i)lace  called  A 'ma. 

80th.  A  large  ])lace,  likewise  in  Tagono. 

81st.  Halt  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet  running  from  N.  to  S.,  navigable  during  the 
rainy  season,  and  then  animated  by  river-horses,  but  without  water  in  the 
dry  season. 
82d.  Kemu,  a  large  town  of  the  territory  of  Tagono,  with  a  considerable  mountain 

toward  the  south,  and  many  small  water-courses. 
83d.  Another  village  of  T^ond. 

84th.  Village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Fulun^ 

85th.  Another  village  of  the  same. 

86th.  A  village  of  the  territory  Kurddgu.  All  these  different  territories  are  inhab- 
ited by  Mandingoes  or  W^ngara. 

89th.  Eany^nni,  a  large  town,  situated  on  a  kdrrcmi  or  a  small  water-course,  and 
an  important  market-place,  the  most  important  one  of  this  whole  tract  with 
the  exception  of  Furi.  The  inhabitants  Wangardwa,  Moslemin,  and  idol- 
aters. 

40th.  Scggan^  on  a  water-course,  as  it  seems,  the  same  as  that  of  Eanye'nni. 

50th.  Ganoni,  an  important  market-place  of  the  Fifluna. 

59th.  Taftc'ra,  another  place  of  the  Fdlund,  larger  than  Ganoni,  and  built  of  clay. 
This  is  evidently  Caillid's  Tangre'ra  (i.,  p.  385  et  seq.).  In  going  from  Ta- 
fidra  to  Yamina,  or  Nydmina,  a  journey  of  twenty-nine  short  marches,  the 
traveler  reaches  on  the  fourth  day  a  large  river  (probably  the  Bagoe  of 
Caillid),  on  the  other  side  of  which  the  territory  of  Yamina  commences. 

C.  From  KIrotdshif  a  town  on  tJie  east  side  of  the  Niger,  one  day  south  of  Say,  to 

Wdghodoghd. 
Day. 

1st.  Halt  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kwdra  or  I'sa. 
2d.  Bdti,  residence  of  a  chief  of  Gurma. 
3d.  Wilderness. 
4th.  Wilderness, 

7th.  Bizifggu,  called  by  the  Hdusa  traders  **Fada-n-Gunna,"  *' palace  of  Gur- 
ma," and  residence  of  a  chief  called  by  them  Tobi£ni-n-kffi, 
8th.  Yenga,  the  frontier  town  of  Mdsi  in  this  direction. 
9th.  Bennanaba  (or  rather  Be-naba)  or  Nungu,  called  Nomma  by  the  FiObe, 
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Fada-n-Garma  bj  the  Hausa  people,  the  residence  of  Bojjo,  the  supreme 
chief  of  Gorma :  the  name  of  his  predecessor,  it  seems,  was  Chenchirma  or 
Yenpirma.  The  distance  from  Bizuggu  to  the  latter  place  seems  rather 
long  for  two  common  marches,  although  it  certainly  does  not  exceed  sixty 
miles ;  other  i>eople  make  four  halts,  the  first  in  Lando,  the  second  in  Bur- 
gii,  the  third  in  Kankanchali,  a  large  town,  and  the  fourth  in  a  place  called 
by  the  traders  **Gari-n-Magajia." 

I  here  subjoin  a  route  leading  from  Champagore  to  Lando  or  Lendo,  a  place 
which  is  of  considerable  importance  on  account  of  its  being  the  residence  of  the 
warlike  chief  Wintelle,  whose  princely  title  is  Fan-du.  From  Champagore :  Ma- 
yan;;a,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fiilbe ;  Champelga,  already  belonging 
to  the  territory  of  Lendo ;  licndd. 

Dav. 

10th.  Tankurgti. 

13th.  Kulfela,  a  well-frequented  market-placo  of  Mosi,  and  of  greater  importance 
than  all  the  other  towns  of  Mosi;  the  governor's  name  is  Niibcrc  Gager. 
The  inhabitants  are  celebrated  archers.  Another  informant  going  from 
Kulfela  to  Tankurgu  makes  three  stations,  the  first  in  Ligflde  Malguma,  a 
large  town,  the  second  in  LtQugif,  and  the  third  in  a  village  called  Kogo. 

loth.  Woghodogho. 

N.  B. — If  this  were  a  tolerably  direct  road,  it  would  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  position  of  the  various  places  mentioned ;  but  it  would  seem  that  my  informant 
turned  awav  from  his  direct  track  in  order  to  visit  the  market-place  Kulfela.  Oth- 
er people,  in  going  slowly  from  Kulfela  to  Woghodogho,  spend  eight  days  on  the 
road,  sleeping  the  first  night  in  Pashipanga,  the  second  in  Tangav,  the  third  in  Zo- 
rogo,  the  next  in  a  place  ruled  by  a  man  called  Mane  Bogdnje,  the  fifth  in  another 
village  called  Tdngay,  and  reach  Woghodogho  on  the  eighth.  I  shall  here  join 
Tdnkurgu  with  Sansdnne  Mangho  by  an  itinerary,  which,  however,  does  not  lay 
claim  to  completeness. 

Day. 

1st.  Bondfl,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Busango. 

2d.  Samga,  a  large  town. 

3d.  Kantantf,  residence  of  a  chief  of  its  own. 
4th.  Yauga. 
5th.  Sansanne  Mangho. 

D.  From  Ydgka  to  Beldnga  {long  marches). 
Day. 

1st.  Kabo,  a  village  of  Yagha. 

2d.  Sclilngu,  a  Gurma  village  belonging  to  the  territory  of  BeUngo. 

3d.  Jafange,  a  large  Gurma  place  (long  march). 

4th.  On  the  bank  of  the  River  Shirba  in  the  wilderness. 

5th.  Belang  or  Belanga,  residence  of  one  of  the  Gurma  chiefs,  styled  B<nem-b^tta 
(bettu  means  chief,  king,  in  the  Gurma  language),  who  at  present  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  rulers  of  that  country,  his  territory  extending  about  four 
days'  good  march  in  every  direction,  the  more  important  places  being  Yam- 
ba,  Sirbalc,  Jepangald,  Bas^rilil,  Balga,  Tnbga,  De'ngo,  Tampodo,  Mokka, 
Yoponga,  Japdngo,  B^a. 

From  Belanga  to  Nungu  or  Be-n^a  there  are  four  very  short  days,  passing  by 
Yamba,  a  large  place,  Ydbel-ydbel,  and  Tnbga. 

E.  From  Jiho^  capital  of  the  province  of  Gilgdji  or  Jilgddi  (about  60  miles  S,  from 
Mnnddroy  55  \V.S,  W.  from  A'ribinda,  and  85  S.S.W.  from  Tinge),  hy  way  of 
Kayc,  to  Manx  and  Wdghodoghd  {very  short  marches). 

1st  day.  Kaje.  2d.  Sebbe.  3d.  Gdnkoma  (not  Gaikoma).  4th.  TungomcUe 
or  Tongomaye,  a  markct-])lace  of  some  importance,  which  may  be  reached  on  horse- 
back in  one  day  from  JHx).  5th.  Nyange.  Gth.  Kobay.  7th.  Surgifsuma,  the 
last  place  of  the  territory  of  Gilgoji.  8th.  K^bo,  the  first  village  of  the  territory 
of  Mosi ;  the  border  district  in  general  is  regarded  as  very  unsafe.  9th.  De'ffia. 
lOtli.  Sokkopendu.  11th.  Kondu-bdtto  (probat)ly  not  the  name  of  the  place,  bnt 
that  of  the  chief;  this  is  perhaps  the  place  Kondd  or  Kamgo  which  is  said  to  have 
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resisted  succesgfally  an  expedition  of  Shcikho  ATimedu).      12th.   Saba.      13th. 
Makkori.     14th.  Kaye,  an  important  place  where  several  roads  meet. 

From  Kaye  to  Woghodogho, 

1st  day.  Jetfnpa.  2d.  Nessemetinpa.  3d.  Lilda.  4th.  Maku.  6th.  Biissn- 
mo  (or,  as  it  is  culled  by  the  traders,  "  Fadan  Bilssumo"),  an  important  place,  resi- 
dence of  a  powerful  chief,  probably  the  most  powerful  of  the  Mosi  chiefs  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  especially  with  regard  to  cavalrj*.  (Jth.  Kurzumogo,  residence  of  a  f:ov- 
emor  ("yerima")  under  Bussumo.  7th.  Mani,  another  residence  of  a  i»owerful 
chief,  wlio,  however,  in  a  certain  dejn'ce,  seems  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
Bussumo.     8th.  Yako,  a  considerable  place.     10th.  AVoghodoghd. 

F.  From  Muni — Yudega. 

1st  day.  Yako.  2d.  Kurzomc5go,  not  identical,  a.s  it  api)ears,  with  the  svnony- 
mous  place  mentioned  in  the  previous  itinerarj* ;  residence  of  a  governor  under  Ya- 
dega.  3d.  Jega,  a  considerable  place,  with 'huts  of  reed.  4th.  Zamchc.  r)th. 
Dammdko.  Gth.  Pissela.  7th.  Yerimchi  (piobably  only  a  name  given  to  the  place 
by  the  traders  as  being  the  residence  of  a  yerima  or  governor).     8th.   Yadcga. 

G  1.  From  Mdni  to  Kong,  and  hack  hy  a  more  easterly  road. 

1st  day.  Temma.  2d.  Yako.  3d.  La.  4th.  Sarma.  5th.  Bofori.  r»th.  Sa- 
fand.  7th.  Langafera.  8th.  Ditori.  9th.  T^ere'.  10th.  Kong,  a  large  place, 
according  to  my  informant,  inhabited  by  Bambara.  It  can  scarcely  l)e  identical 
with  the  well-known  town  Kong,  if  the  itinerary  be  correct  j  but  nevertheless  it  may 
be  the  case. 

G  2.  Return  from  Kong. 

1st  day.  Fura,  a  large  market-place.  2d.  Dalo.  3<1.  Keb^ne.  4th.  Difllugu. 
6th.  Dakay,  a  place  belonging  to  the  territorj'  of  McSsi.  6th.  Kamsh^go.  7th. 
Netenga.  '  8th.  Liimbild.  9th.  Jdngard.  10th.  Tenga.  11th.  Yama.  12th. 
I'migu.     13th.  Maui. 

n.  From  Kaye  to  Deltissa,  and  thence  to  Beldnga, 

1st  day.  Dimla,  a  large  town  of  Mdsi,  with  a  warlike  population,  therefore  called 
"  Maimashi"  (mistress  of  spears)  by  the  traders.  2d.  Ponsa,  also  a  considerable 
place.  3d.  Pissela.  4th.  Beliissa,  a  large  town,  seat  of  an  independent  Gurma 
chief  who  possesses  numerous  cavalry. 

From  Beliissa  a  person  on  horseback  reaches  Beldnga  comfortably  the  second  day, 
the  great  station  between  these  two  towns  being  Alitinga,  still  belonging  to  Mosi, 
and  an  important  place,  inhabited  by  Mosi  and  Ilausa  traders ;  but  common  native 
travelers  generally  halt  twice  between  Belifssa  and  Alitinga,  in  Nycnnydga  and  Ko- 
bifri,  and  once  between  Alia'nga  and  Belanga,  in  a  Gurma  village  called  Yamba. 
Beliissa  seems  to  be  situated  from  Belanga  not  true  W.,  as  I  have  placed  it  in  the 
map  which  I  sent  home,  but  a  little  more  to  the  N. 

Between  Beliissa  and  Kulfcla  lie  the  following  places :  Jiga,  Zamchc,  Salugu 
(still  belonging  to  the  territory'  of  Beliissa),  Kimishc^gu,  Sore  (a  market-jdacc),  Wu- 
ndgo,  Yirnaba  (residence  of  a  Mandingo  or  Wangara  chief,  whom  the  traders  call 
Y^ergiiwa),  then  a  village  belonging  to  a  Piillo  resident  in  Kulfela(**ung>va  serki-n- 
Fellani-n-Kulf^a"),  Fua'uga,  Nakalba,  LigiddemcH-dema,  and  Kulfela. 

I.  From  Pissela  to  Dore  in  Lihtdho  {very  short  marches), 

1st  day.  Nagabfngo.  2d.  Ponsa,  a  large  place,  the  same  as  that  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  itinerary.  3d.  Gungay.  4th.  Nantfnga.  5th.  Logu.  Cth.  Sam- 
banga.  7th.  Nakorf.  8th.  Kdiim.  '  9th.  Belga.  10th.  N^a.  11th.  Kwala. 
12th.  Tarabo.  13th.  Manirraba,  belonging  to  Libtako,  and  inhabited  by  Fiilbc. 
Mararraba  means  *'half  way"  in  the  Hausa  language,  and  it  would  be  important  to 
know  what  the  names  of  the  two  places  are  between  which  this  village  is  considered 
as  lying  half  way.  14th.  Kala,  also  inhabited  by  Fillbe.  15th.  D<5bbero-dnkoy, 
Fiilbe.     16th.  L^aba.     17th.  Ddre. 

K.  JRoute  Jrom  S^go  on  the  Niger  to  Miggard  in  Mienka  or  Menka. 
Ist  day.  Fenya,  having  crossed  a  considerable  river  called  Babeld  Sirs^nkend. 
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2d.  Faranf,  a  place  inlmbited  by  Dhiifli,  Jifli,  or  Mandingoe«.  3d.  Finyana  (ditto). 
4th.  Kaya,  inhabited  by  Jiili  and  Bambara.  5th.  Gondigasu.  Gth.  Siiisilnkoro, 
Banibara.  7th.  Enjenenc.  8th.  Fura,  a  village  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fiilbe. 
yth.  Konobifgu,  Banibara.  10th.  Sanankoni,  Barabara.  11th.  Kunina,  Bambara. 
12th.  Segebu'gu.  lJ5th.  Yensa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Fongfona.  14th.  Yessima- 
nii.  15th.  Jiiina  or  Jinnina,  in  the  territory'  of  Menka.  IGth.  Jitamana,  resi- 
dence of  the  chief  of  Menka,  17tli.  Meggarii;  here  the  territory  of  Bobo  begins;^ 
Tenyera  from  here  ten  days  S.S.W.,  and  Kong  about  twenty-three,  by  way  of  Fo 
aud'Natkhe,  S.E. 
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PEDIGREE  OF  THE  SHEIKH  SI'DI  A'HMED  EL  BAICVY. 

Si'li  'Ukbj?,  son  of  'Omar,  with  the  surname  El  Mustajab,  the  great  conqueror  of 
Barbary. 

Sakera.  'Abd  el  Kerfm.  Doman. 

Yadruba.  Muhammed.  Yahia. 

S'lJul.  Yakhsha.  'All. 

Sfdi  A'hraed,  or  Mohammed,  el  Kuntf,  born  of  a  Limtdna  mother  called  Y'agediCsh. 
lie  is  said  to  have  died  in  Fask,  a  district  W.  of  Shingit. 

Sidi  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  died  in  Walata. 

Sidi  'Omar  e'  Sheikh',  is  said  to  have  changed  the  cruel  custom  prevailing  in  the 
family  before  him,  of  murdering  all  the  (male)  children  except  one,  and  to  have 
left  all  his  three  sons  allvc.  For  this  reason  it  is  tliat  liis  name  occupies  a  prom- 
inent i>osition  in  El  Bakay's  poem.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  'Abd  el  Kenm  ben 
Mohammed  el  Maghfli,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  in  his  company  the  learned 
Sheikh  e'  Soyuti  in  Eg\'pt.  He  is  said  to  have  died  A.H.  9G0  (A.D.  1558),  in 
the  district  of  Gidi  or  I'gidi,  E,  of  the  S^kiet  el  hamra. 

Sidi  el  Wfifi,  although  S(di  '()mar*8  second  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  WeW,  while 
the  Sheikhdom  rested  with  his  elder  brother  Sfdi  Mukhtar,  who  died  in  the  sanc- 
tuary or  chapel  called  ZawTet  Kunta,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bif-'Alf, 
the  ksar  or  village  of  Tawi&t,  where  the  family  of  £1  Maglifli  resided.  El  Wdfi*s 
vounger  brother  was  Sidi  A'hmed  e*  Kega. 

Sidi  Ilaiballa  (Uabib-allah).  ) 

Sidi  Mohammed.  f  Tlicsc  four  were  only  Welfye,  without  having  the 

Sidi  Bif-Bakr.  f      dignity  of  Sheikh. 

Baba  A'hmed.  ) 

Mukhtar,  also  called  Mukhtar  el  kebfr,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  his  grand- 
son. With  him  the  dignity  of  Sheikh  was  transferred  into  this  branch  (»f  the 
family.  He  died  A.H.  1226  (A.D.  1811).  A  dream  or  sacred  vision,  which  ho 
had  in  the  year  12()9,  is  very  famous  in  those  parts  of  Negroland. 

Sfdi  Mohammed  0'  Sheikh  (lied  2d  Shawdl,  1241  (10th  May,  182G),  during  ^lajor 
Laing's  residence  in  the  hilleh  in  A'zawad. 

Mukhtar,  his  eldest  son,  died  1263,  in  Timbitktu. 

Sidi  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  Mukhtir*B  younger  brother,  the  present  chief. 
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APPENDIX  VIIL 


TWO  POEMS  OF  THE  SHEIKH  EL  BAKAT,  WHEREIN 
HE   8ATIEIZES  THE  FUXBE  OF  MA'SINA. 


i.i^  ]jj\j\  U3  l^\J\  LihW   AtUcssll    wi>U!J  ^\i^l  Uju-  , 


*  Jt^^^     c  >" 


I njj  j\  ?4-  *rjl|  o^f  4/  ii  ^L  ^  U j^  U 
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\^  l«l^  >a^l  U/»a^  Jupts^  >f»  W  LS»  C/^ 

( ^  J  L-^l  t)^j;f ill  trJ  ^^  (:rf>  6'V> 

*d^  V^ cfl;51  ^^lij  *l CJ|  j^  ^  ^^  :^]^ 

( »A^  (^  ^,yaLJ\  jjJ  ij^         /<-«j^(jl  uliiLJI  cJliJi 

V— v«»^l  ,_5S^,  ^)  ^  i^Ut^      4_j«i  ^  <;j;9-  ,;jyJL:U  (^jo 
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' "^iT*  Wj-^  ^  k;^  c>^  r*=^  't^JJ^  h^  cT* 
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.am«^  J^  ^^\  jj^  (i  V.»-y^^  ij^  ^^  ly^U 


i^J    a^u        o   ^ 


111  t  •»-»*»  V      ,^  v« 

\ U:>.  UX>.  ^;^jra6^  ^  p  ^  j^;^  j\  aI^^  \jrth 


>^  o^  ii  u^^  ^-^^  ^y  ^ 
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A>,i  ^i\    ^j^^O    ^)  J  j^lAlj  j^  ^  i^Jl  y^.^ 
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0;)  .N*»-,»Vft^W^^C)'^  .l^^i«-.J|l^\Ui 


TIttVNSLATION  OP  THE  TWO  POEMS  OP  A'HMED  EL  BAKAT. 
BT  DR.  JOHN  NICHOLSON,  PENRITH. 

*'  In  the  name  of  God,"  &c. 

^^  And  our  Sheikh  and  I»rd,  A'hmed  cl  Bakdv,  the  son  of  oar  Sheikh  and  Lord 
Mohammed,  the  son  of  our  Sheikh  and  Lord  El  Mokhtdr,  said,  addressing  the 
nsscmbly  of  the  FuUn  of  Mdsina,  when  they  attacked  his  guest,  'Abd  el  Kexim 
Barth,  the  Englishman,  the  Christian.     (The  metre  is  khafif.) 

^'Tcll  the  host  of  the  Fnlin — I  saj,  shameful!  I  am  attacked  in  a  great  and 
weigh tj'  matter.  Ye  have  sought  my  guest:  you  will  find  him,  when  you  do  find 
him.  mighty,  protected,  the  free  guest  of  a  free  man,  who  is  the  son  of  a  free  woman, 
who  was  daughter  of  a  freeman,  and  whose  father  was  a  freeman,  who  lavished 
benefits.  No  slave  bore  me,  nor  did  such  foster  me  in  their  bosoms  as  a  suckling; 
and  my  father  is  he  whom  you  know,  and  his  father.  We  have  not  descended  from 
Sc'm,  except  as  noble,  as  munificent,  as  white  of  face,  as  lords  or  chieftains.  Among 
their  mothers  there  is  no  daughter  of  a  slave  who  bears  coals,  like  herself,  that  she 
may  sell  them ;  whose  son  is  her  master,  nviiereas  his  father  is  his  master ;  who  ef- 
fected his  manumission,  as  being  obedient  No  daughter  nor  son  of  "Riin.  was  my 
parent,  nor  will  I  obey  the  sons  of  the  lazy  HiCm.  Among  the  sons  of  the  lazy  Him 
none  but  fat  women  and  corpulent  men  see  guests  [?].     My  guest  is  my  honor,  and 
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my  honor  never  was  in  jeopardy,  therefore  its  guest  shall  never  be  imperiled.  'AImI 
Menaf  ben  Kosay  ben  Kilab  ben  Morra,  my  ancastor,  and  Luway  Ikjii  Gh^Jeb,  and 
Nizar  ben  M'add  admonish  me  not  to  fear,  and  Fehr  ben  Malik  ben  £1  Nadhr*  for- 
bids mc  to  entertain  alarm  or  suspicion.  El  AViifi  increases  'Omar,  the  Sheikh  of 
the  sons  of  A'hmed  el  Bakay,  by  the  addition  of  a  fair,  freelx)m  man ;  and  El  Kuntf 
increased  him — the  progeny  of 'Ah' — who  sprang  from  'Ukba  the  Accepted,  who  per- 
ished heroically.  Such  were  my  ancestors,  noblemen,  and  their  guest  never  died 
in  agony. 

*'The  Sultan  is  not  alarmed  that  the  homage  and  allegiance  of  the  Sultan  will 
not  be  duly  paid.f  He  vfiii  not  be  afraid  of  you  until  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejid  is 
afraid  of  Nukmah.  J  War  and  blows  are  to  lie  found  elsewhere  than  where  ye  sock ; 
and  wounds  among  the  Zinj  drive  forth  the  flowing  blood — without  molesting  thi< 
man — and  long  si)ears  and  cuts  of  swords  round  about  on  all  sides,  au<l  the  explo- 
sion of  cannons  hither  and  thither,  like  thunders  which  crash  in  I>la8ts  and  rererber- 
ations.  They  consider  the  death  in  which  men  are  destroyed — they  count  it  a  gar- 
den and  a  vernal  season  of  noble  youths  and  gallant  lads,  and  mature  men,  who 
have  grown  old  together  in  dignity,  mounted  on  sleek,  swift  horses,  steeds,  courstrrs 
trained  to  run,  tall  jiiebalds,  five-year-olds,  tall,  fleet,  wide-stepping,  rapid,  applc- 
mmpcd,  j)lnnip,  long-boned,  stnmg  in  back  and  neck,  Arabian  blood-horses  of  El 
Iloclh,  or  Tagjinet,  or  Kidal,§  that  are  fed  upon  cooling  milk. 

*'  I  am  secure  in  my  position. ||  He  who  attempts  to  contend  with  me  will  be  cut 
off",  overwhelmed.  I  rely  on  Allah,  the  Lord  of  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and  the  proph- 
ets, that  I  may  see  myself  contented.  He  aids  the  solitarj'  and  deiicrtod  with  His 
help,  so  that  He  ovcn*'helm8  the  multitude  altogether.  Lol  Pharaoh  was  very 
wicked  and  very  mighty :  he  lost  his  way  in  the  sea,  and  the  bo«t  were  laid  low. 

"Oh,  MiL«<ina  !  reprove  your  brother,  that  he  may  become  a  submissive  friend  to 
me,  like  the  Imam  Bello ;  or  that  he  may  be  to  me  as  both  his  parents  were  before : 
if  they  did  not  suff*er,  they  did  not  fear.  Or  let  him  leave  me  alone  with  his  evil, 
and  I  will  leave  him  alone.     The  best  of  evil  is  that  it  should  not  manifest  itself. 

** Behold!  the  learned  and  the  humane  among  you,  the  A'l  Fodiye;^  they  do 
not  adopt  a  chief;  they  do  not  adopt  any  but  one  who  is  wise  about  the  way  of  the 
Most  High,  and  who  sees  and  hears.  They  respect  the  honorable,  because  they  are 
themselves  such.  They  do  not  associate  with  the  ignoble ;  they  only  consort  with 
those  that  are  saints,  learned,  poets,  jmous,  abstemious.  Repair  the  evil  ye  have 
done  our  neighbor,  and  preser>'e  aflfection  for  us ;  preserve  for  us  unfailing  gratitude 
and  inviolate  brotherhood.  If  ye  were  willing,  like  them,  re  should  be  in  it,  and 
would  earn  both  fame  and  benefits.  But  nature  is  queen.  If  cowards  only  could, 
they  certainly  would  be  brave." 

•*  And  he  said  again,  addressing  the  Fullan  on  the  subject  of  his  guest.     (The  me- 
tre is  Tawfl.) 

"Did  Mohammed  Sid,  the  slave,  and  that  slave  a  black  one,  really  come  from 
A'hmed  [ben]  A'hmed,  to  inquire  about  my  guest,  in  order  to  make  him  return  as 
[become]  liis  guest,  that  he  might  plunder  him,  and  fetter  him,  and  make  him  a 
guest  of  Kailri  with  him,  and  with  San-Shirfu?**  My  guest  is  not  accustomed  to 
this !  Or  did  Yaktin  say  the  speech ?  Is  he  not  a  dreamer?  Yes,  a  dreamer,  by 
Allah  1    A'hmed,  Alimed !    And,  besides  my  guest,  there  is  *Aikil,  and  Yalam- 

*  All  the  preceding  nameB  arc  thote  of  well-known  anoeston  of  Mofaammad,  the  prophet;  those 
that  follow  are  the  poet*s  own.  • 

t  I  can  not  approve  this  translation  of  Dr.  Nicholson.  I  read  VC^ww^y  and  tranilate,  **  The  Sul- 
tan is  not  afraid  lest  he  may  not  be  feared,  or  obedience  not  be  paid  him.  The  Snltan  CAbd  el  Me- 
jid) is  not  a  yoong  lad.**  £1  Bakiiy,  I  think,  oppoAcs  here  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  M^id  to  the  young 
chief  A'hmcdu  ben  Alimedn,  who  was  quite  a  young  man.  Dr.  Nicholson  observes  that  then  i*  a 
great  fault  in  the  metre  of  the  first  hemistich,  but  that  the  consonants  of  the  text  are  strictly  those 
of  the  MS—H.  li. 

t  This  place,  Nukmah  or  N6gguma«  is  probably  the  small  place  of  that  name  in  MAsina,  and  not 
the  village  called  also  **  Ksar  ei  M'allemin,**  mentioned  above,  p.  179  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  certain 
about  it— H.  R 

i  Three  districts  celebrated  for  their  breed  of  horses.  KidAL  lies  between  Mabr^Jc  and  the  ooontry 
of  the  Awelimmiden.— H.  B. 

I  Literally,  •♦  My  fat  is  in  my  wallet"    FrelUg,  "  Arab.  Prov.,"  L,  p.  604. 

^  The  poet  here  exhibits  to  the  hostUe  mler  of  MAslna  the  docile  behavior  of  his  flriends,  the  mien 
of  S<ikoto,  the  successors  of  the  Sheikh  FMiye.— If.  R 

**  8an-Shirfu  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  kMhia  of  Timb(iktn.  Ea&ri  is  the  name  of  the  emir. 
— H.R 
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lam,  and  llidhwa,  and  HamUn,  and  Kudsu  and  Dhnrwad.*  Will  he  take  him  be- 
fore death  and  the  Indian  cimeters  seize  on  his  own  head?  Will  he  take  him, 
while  the  sword  and  the  spear  are  asleep,  by  stealth.  Lo !  the  lances  do  not  miss 
their  aim.  Will  he  take  him  where  all  the  Tawarek  are,  and  of  the  Arabs,  a  Sheikh, 
and  a  mature  man,  and  a  lad  ? 

*'The  destendants  of  the  Sheikh  'Othmdn  ben  Fddiye  are  our  army;  and  of  our 
army  Milsa  ben  Bodhal  is  a  witness ;  and  Targaitamiitu,  the  lions,  whose  tribe  Li- 
kuwuy.t  the  nephew  of  Alkiittabu,  leads,  who  lightens,  thunders;  and  A'khbi  ben 
Siilcm,  round  whom  are  the  Igw^aren,  and  Woghdu  Agga  '1  Henne  has  a  gath- 
ered host.  And  among  the  Tinkirfklf  there  are  noble  men,  the  Benu  Hammalasa, 
whose  troop  shows  valor ;  and  young  men  from  the  K^  e'  8iik,  who  are  lions  in  ca- 
latnities,  and  who  are  brave,  assist  my  guest.  These  are  the  people  in  El  Isl^m : 
they  do  not  disappoint  me,  and  they  are  my  brothers,  and  very  useful  and  helpful 
to  me.  I  have  among  the  tribe  of  the  Full^n  a  body  of  men  in  the  land  who  run 
and  hasten  to  defend  the  religion  of  Allah.  Dearer  to  them  than  their  house,  and 
family,  and  souls  is  the  religion  of  Allah,  who  is  mighty !  Whenever  they  see  in- 
fidelity and  rebellion  against  their  Lord,  they  resist,  and  go  aside  from  every  impi- 
ous person.  And  I  have  some  of  the  men  of  Allah  in  the  land,  and  also  of  the 
angels,  as  an  auxiliary  and  a  scattering  host.  And  my  trust — my  trust  is  in  Allah, 
whose  majesty  is  great  I  and  there  is  no  help  except  from  him ;  and  Allah  is  most 
mighty !  80  there  is  no  help  except  from  him — not  even  from  the  angels,  though 
they  be  mighty  and  worthy  of  praise.  He  is  God,  who  is  great  I  He  redoubles  His 
aid  against  every  oppressor  who  is  violent  and  exorbitant.  As  for  me,  it  is  suffi- 
cient protection  against  A'hmed  that  I  should  pray  to  Allah  in  the  bcllyt  of  this 
night  that  approaches.  I  will  aim  my  prayer  at  Him,  at  the  dawn,  like  an  arrow. 
He  shall  find  himself,  when  he  sees  to-moiTow,  smitten  with  death.  But  if  he  re- 
pents one  day,  that  will  be  best  for  him.  But  if  he  refuse — ^will  not  repent — then 
the  matter  is  referred  to  Allah.  Before  him  Pharaoh,  and  Nimrod,  and  'Aad, 
and  Sheddad  ben  'Aild  rebelled ;  but  all  those  on  whom  their  prophets  invoked 
vengeance  perished,  and  disappeared,  and  were  desolated.  Moses,  and  Jesus,  and 
S^lih,  and  Hiid,  and  Abraham,  and  subsequently  Mohammed,  called  on  their  Lord. 
He  alone  then — glory  to  his  name ! — is  the  One  we  invoke.  Just  as  they  obey,  so 
will  He  answer  and  help  the  faithful.  Then  help  me,  O  Lord,  in  the  same  way  as 
Thou  didst  help  them,  for  there  is  no  defense  and  no  help  above  Thee.  And  bless 
and  prosper  them  with  benedictions,  for  there  are  not  any  among  them  but  those 
that  deserve  praise  and  honor. 

''Finished  with  the  help  of  God,"  etc.,  etc. 
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KINGDOMS. 

Songhay.  Neighboring  Rlngdoms. 

A.D.  300.  The  kingdom  of  Ghina,  or  Gb^nata,  the  central  portion  of  which  com- 
prises the  present  province  of  Biighena,  founded  by  Wakayamagha 
or  mangha  (mangho  =  great  ?  Magha  =  Mohammed  ?)  about  three 
centuries  before  the  Hejra;   the  ruling  family  whites  (Leucaethi- 

opes?  Fiflbe?).     At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Hejra  twenty- 
Zi,  Alavimin  (Zd  el  Yemeni)  comes    ^Jf^jSjf'         two  kings  had  ruled.  5 

to  Kifkf d  (El  Bekrf 's  Ktfgha,  Ca  b«cIii.  o? iKJ^  Ahready,  at  this  early  date,  an  ex- 
da  Mosto's  Cochia),  a  very  an-  a.d.  679.  tensive  Mohammedan  quarter 
cient  place,  and  the  older  rest-  a.h.  60.  existed  in  Ghanata,  containing 
dence  of  Songhay,  and  founds  12  mosques.||    There  is  consid- ' 

the  eldest  dynasty  of  the  Zi.  The  erable  doubt  with  regard  to  the 

Libyan  origin  of  this  dynasty,  of  accuracy  of  the  date. 

*  This  pasnage  abont  Yakt4n  neither  I  nor  Dr.  Nicholaon  are  able  to  dear  np  fully.—H.  B. 

t  See  what  in  said  abont  this  man,  whoee  name  if  generally  pronounced  El^igwi,  in  Appendix  XII. 
of  thiij  volume^  p.  720.  Alchbi,  Woghdu,  and  the  other  people  are  mentioned  repeatedly  by  me. 
— n.  B.  X  i.  «.,  The  Utter  third- 

fi  AOimed  B4b4,  J.  L.  O.  8.,  voL  ix.,  p.  686.  I  M^moirea  de  la  Soc  de  G^ogr.,  toL  liL,  pw  1. 

Vol.  m.— T  t 
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ecnghtij.  Ndgbborlng  KingdonuL 

which  that  of  the  Sonnf  was  a  a.d.  837.  Death  of  Tiliftan,  chief  of  the  Lim- 
mere  continaation,  is  very  dis-  a.h.  222.  tiina,  very  powerful  in  the  d»- 
tinctly  intimated  by  Leo  Africa-  ert ;  he  adopted  IsUm,  and  con- 

nns,  in  the  words,  **della  stirpe  verted   the   neighboring   Negro 

dl  Libya."*  tribes. 

Gdg<5,  an  important  commercial  a.d.  893. 
place,  where  Makhled  E'bn  Kai-  a.h.  280. 
dad,  with  the  surname  of  Al)if 

Yezid,  that  great  revolutionist  who  brought  so  much  mischief  over 
Northern  Africa,  was  bom.  His  father  came  often  from  Tdzer  to 
this  place  for  trading  purposes, f  evidentlv  by  way  of  Wtb*geliS,  that 
most  ancient  trading  place  on  the  northern  border  of  the  desert. 
We  thus  see  that  the  commerce  between  Northern  Africa  and  Negro- 
land  was  infinitely  older  than  it  has  ever  been  supposed.  I  may 
here  add  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  Wargeld  is  meant 
by  the  Bakalitis  of  Ptolemy  (lib.  iv.,  c.  7,  p.  306,  ed.  Wilberg.),  which 
.  he  describes  from  the  side  of  Egypt  as  lying  beyond  Fezzdn,  al- 
though no  Roman  ruins  exist  in  Wargeli£. 

A.D.  900.     Death  of  Ilettan,  the  snccessor  of 
A.H.  287.        Tiliftan. 

A.D.  918.     Temfm,  the  successor  of  Ilettan, 
A.H.  806.        slain  by  the  Zenllgha  or  Senhaja, 
after  which  a  division  takes  place 
among  the  Berber  tribes  estab- 
lished on  the  border  of  the  des- 
ert and  Negroland. 
A.D.  961.     Tin-Yerdtiin,  king  of,  or  rather  a 
A.H.  860.        Berber  chief  having  his  residence 
in,    Atfdaghost,    an     important 
trading  colony  of  the  Zenligha, 
who  appear  at  that  time  to  have 
dominated  over  the  whole  of  the 
neighboring  part  of  Negroland,  including  GhiSnata.     In  the  very 
year  mentioned,  this  place,  which  carried  on  at  that  time  a  most 
flourishing  trade  with  8ijilm^a,  was  visited  by  the  Arab  geogra- 
pher, E'bn  Haifkal.t    Ku'gha  (Kiikfa)  was  at  that  period  so  power- 
ful that  the  King  of  Aifdaghost  thought  it  prudent  to  make  pres- 
ents to  the  king  of  that  place  (the  King  of  Songhay),  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  making  war  upon  him.^   Nevertheless,  twenty- 
three  Negro  kings  are  said  to  have  been  tributary  to  another  king 
of  Aiidaghost,  named  Tinezwa,  in  the  fourth  centniy  of  the  Hejra. 
The  site  of  Aifdaghost  is  quite  evident  from  £1  BekrTs  excellent 
itinerary:  "You  march  five  days  in  the  sand-hills  of  Warin,  till 
you  come  to  the  copious  well  of  the  Benf  Wireth ;  then,  farther  on« 
the  well  Warin;  then  a  well-watered  district  oi  three  days."    At 
the  same  time  the  abundance  of  gum-trees  near  Aifdaghost  proves 
distinctly  that  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  intervening  between  Aii- 
daghost  or  Ghanata  (near  Wal^ta),  is  to  be  reckoned  in  a  westerly 
direction,  and  that  Aifdaghost  therefore  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tejigja  and  Kasr  el  Barka,  and  not  to  the  north- 
east of  Walita.     I  shall  say  more  on  this  subject  in  another  place. 
At  that  time  AuKl  was  the  great  place  for  salt. 

A.D.  990.     Intercourse  established  with  Ne- 


KtSdi  still  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  King  of  Songhay,  who  al- 
ready at  that  period  becomes 
very  powerful. 


A.H.  380. 


groland,  according  to  the 
mentofLeo.§ 


Zi  Kasf,  the  16th  prince  of  the  dy-    a.d.  1009. 
nasty  of  the  Zll,  adopts  Islllm.        a.h.    400. 

•  Descr.  dell*  Africa,  lib.  vlL,  c  1.  ^ 

t  For  thia  highly  important  ntfttament,  see  Elm  Kbaldto,  trans,  by  De  Slane,  voL  Hi.,  p.  901. 
t  Jonnwl  AiUtiqne,  l,  1843,  p.  60. 

f  Leo,  L  vii.,  c.  1,  even  spealu  of  Negroland  ai  If  it  had  been  quite  nnknovn  beliare  hb  tima,  **  Ak 
roooaoopertL** 


Songhay- 

A.I). 

1034. 

A.H. 

420. 

A.T). 

1040. 

A.H. 

432. 

A.D. 

1043. 

A.H. 

435. 

A.I). 

1048. 

A.H. 

440. 

A.D. 

1052. 

A.H. 

445. 

A.D. 

1055. 

A.H. 

447. 

A.D. 

Wl. 

A.H. 

453. 
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Neighboring  Kingdoma. 
A1)ii  'Abd  Allah,  son  of  Tifaut,  sarnamed  Naresht,  again  unites  under 

his  sway  all  the  Berber  tribes  of  the  desert ;  makes  a  pilgrimage ; 

dies  429. 
Warjabi,  the  Mohammedan  apostle  of  Teknfr,  died.    Among  others, 

the  inhabitants  of  Silla  were  converted  by  him. 
Jinni  is  founded,*  and  soon  becomes  wealthy,  owing  to  the  trade  in 

salt  (from  Tegh^a)  and  gold  (from  Bitu). 
'Abd  Allah  E1)n  Yasin  begins  to  teach  and  to  reform. 

Aiidnghost,  which  had  become  dependent  upon  Ghl^nata,  conquered 
and  ransacked  by  the  Merabctin,  the  disciples  of  'Abd  Allah  El)n 
Yosfn,  in  the  same  year  as  Sijilmesa. 

Yahia  E'bn  'Omir,  chief  of  the  Merabetin,  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by 
his  brother  A'bil  Bakr.  The  King  of  Ghanata,  Tankimenin,  sou 
of  the  sister  of  Besi,  an  excellent  king,  evidently  dependent  on  Al)ii 

yHttKTr    ^ 

A^\i  Bakr  ben  'Om^  makes  an  expedition  on  a  grand  scale  against 
IHe  ^egro  tribes. 

i 

A'bu'Obaid  Allah  el^Bekrf^  invaluable  Accofimt  ofNegroland. 

Gogo,t  or  Gagho  (the  capital  of  A.D.  1067.  The  Senhdja,  at  this  period,  ruled 
Songhay),  consisting  of  two  A.H.  460.  over  the  whole  western  part  of 
towns,  one  the  residence  of  the  the  desert,  and  spread  IsUm  over 

king  and  the  quarter  of  the  Mo-  the  neighboring  parts  of  Negro- 

hammcdans,  the  other  inhabited  land,  especially  toward  Ghllnata. 

by  idolaters.  Farther    eastward,   between    the 

The  Mohammedan  worship  so  pre-  southerly  bend  of  the  Niger  and 

dominant  already  that  none  but  the  later  town  of  A'gades,  were 

a  Moslim  could  be  king ;  nay,  on  the  Seghmiira,  under  the  domin- 

the   accession  of  a  new  king,  ion  of  the  TademAka,  who  had 

three  royal  emblems,  consisting  a  very  large  town  (TademAka), 

of  a  ring,  a  sword,  and  a  Kuran  a  great  commercial  centre,  nine 

( Vi— '■^^"fl^ ),  which  were  said  to  days  from  Gogd,  and  forty  from 

have  been   handed  down  from  Ghadimes. 

former  times,  having  been  sent  Between  Tadem^ka  and  Ghltnata 

by  an  Enur  el  Milmenfn  (evi-  there  was  a  commercial  place  of 

dently  from  Egypt),  were  given  importance  called  Tirekka  (see 

to  him.     Thus  we  see  that  al-  vol.  iii.,  p.  438).      Sama    and 

ready,  at  that  early  period,  the  Hdmbori,  considerable  scats  of 

King  of  Songhay  was  a  Ruler  of  power, 

the  Faithful,  and  the  account  of 
A'hmed  Bab^  who  dates  Islim 

in  this  kingdom  from  the  vear  400,  is  confirmed  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  El  Bekri  calls  the  then  ruling  king  Kand^  and  he  is 
most  probably  identical  with  the  Zii  Bavuki  or  Bayarkoy  Kaima  (of 
A'hmcd  Baba),  the  third  successor  of  Zii  Kasi. 

Gogo  already  at  that  time  was  an  important  market  place,  chiefly  for 
salt,  which  was  brought  from  the  Berber  town  Tailtek,  six  days  be- 
yond TademcHcka,  which  place  was  nine  days  from  (jr<%;d. 

El  Bekrf,  besides  Gogd,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  Kttgha, 
but,  unfortunately,  he  givest  no  particulars  with  regard  to  its  situa- 
tion, except  the  distance  of  fifteen  days  from  Ghinata,  and  espe- 

*  A'hmed  Biba,  J.  L.  O.  P.,  voL  ix.,  ]».  ft98,  leq.  lie  describes  the  site  of  this  ixnportant  town  in 
the  mo«t  perspicaons  and  clear  manner  as  being  part  of  the  year,  from  Angost  to  February,  an  isl- 
and. The  town  was  first  founded  In  a  place  caUed  SUtgam,  on  the  south  side  of  the  southerly  branch 
of  the  river,  and  therefore  not  identical  with  the  Zaghlri  of  E'bn  llatuta.  £1  Bekri  appears  to  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  JinnL  1\(   •« 

t  VA  liekri,  ed.  Macguckln  de  Slane,  p.  183.    The  name  ^jfsST  ^v/*»  which  the  Arabs  give  to  the 

inhabitants  seems  to  have  some  connection  with  the  surname  of  one  of  the  sncoeesors  of  Snnnl,  B4- 
zeldn  or  Bdzcrkin. 

X  VA  Bekri,  179.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  Just  in  this  place  the  author,  whoee  statements  in  geneml 
are  distinguished  by  their  clearness,  should  commit  a  palpable  mistake,  by  placing  Ambtot  (Hdm- 
bori) west  of  Ghdnata. 
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cially  neglects  to  determine  its  situation  with  regard  to  GcSgo ;  bat 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Kiikia  of  A'hmed 
Baba,  the  old  capital,  Ca  da  Moato's  Cochia.* 
This  town,  therefore,  which  was  lying  at  the  very  outset  of  the  Egyp- 
tian caravan  road,  already  at  that  time  was  inhabited  exclusively 
by  Mohammedans,  while  all  around  were  idolaters.  It  was  the 
greatest  market  for  gold  in  all  Ncgroland,  although  the  quality  of 
the  gold  brought  to  Aildaghost  was  better  than  that  exported  from 
Kiigha.  Besides  gold,  salt,  wod'a  or  shells  (from  Persia?),  copper, 
and  euphorbiom  (ejrfj*  ?)  were  the  chief  articles  of  trade. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  centu- 
ry of  the  Uejra,  Timbdktu,  or 
Tiimbutu,  founded  by  the  I'mo- 
shagh  (Tawarek),  esi)ecially  the 
tribes  of  the  I'denan  and  the 
Imediddcren,  after  it  had  been 
for  a  time  their  occasional  camp- 
ing ground,  just  as  was  the  case 
with  A'rawan.  First  settlement 
at  Boscbt^ngo.  It  was  at  first  a 
small  market  place  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  province  of 
Bad.  (?) 

Gdgd,  according  to  Edrfsi,  power- 
ful, and  dominating  over  the 
neighboring  tracts;  horses  and 
camels ;  the  nobility  well  dress- 
ed, having  the  face  veiled ;  the 
common  people  wearing  leathern 
frocks.  The  natives  of  Aifjila 
already,  at  that  period,  carried 
on  a  'spirited  trade  with  G6g6 
(Edrlsl,  vol.  L,  p.  238). 


A.D. 
A.H. 


1076. 
469. 


A.D.  1087. 
A.H.    480. 


Gh^ata  conquered  by  the  Senha- 
ja,  and  great  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants, as  well  as  the  neighboring 
districts  of  Negroland,  compelled 
by  the  Merabctin  to  embrace  the 
Mohanmicdan  faith. 

Al)il  Bakr  ben  'Omar  takes  up  his 
residence  in  this  part  of  Negro- 
land. 


A^bil  Bakr  ben  'Omiir  dies. 


A.D.  1203. 
A.H.  600. 
A.D.  1203. 
A.H.    600. 


A.D.  1153.    El  Ednsi's  account  of  Negroland, 
A.H.   648.        composed  at  this  period,  is  not  to 
be  relied  on  in  general,  with  the 
exception   of  a   few    instances, 
where  he  enters  into  particular  : 
for  instance,  the  populous  state 
of  the  towns  of  SiUa  and  Tekru'r 
(Z<(gha),  the  latter  being  mon; 
populous  and  industrious;    the 
salt  mines  of  AuKl,  the  only  ones 
known  at  that  time  in  Negro- 
land!  (p.  11);  the  rising  of  the 
Mandingo  or  Wdngara  race  (the  W^ord),  a  name  then  first  ap- 
pearing.    Very  doubtful  appear  the  following  data:  Tirki,  or  Ti- 
rckka,  belonging  to  Wangara;  even  Kiigha,  a  dependence  of  W^n- 
gara,  while  at  the  same  time  Giogo — the  real  Gdgof — ^is  said  to  have 
been  absolute  and  independent.     The  great  commercial  importance 
of  WargeU  is  confirmed,  the  inhabitants  supplying  Gogo  with  dates, 
and  buying  up  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  brought  there  to  market. 
Rice  cultivated  on  the  Niger,  in  the  district  of  the  Mcrisa. 
Ghinata  ruled  by  a  descendant  of  Al)if  T^eb,t  of  the  Zenagha  tribe, 
who  paid  allegiance  to  the  khahT  in  the  East ;  but,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve Edrisi,  he  had  still  a  large  empire. 
Ght^nata,  having  become  very  weak,  is  conquered  by  the  Silsn,  a  tribe 

related  to  the  Wikord. 
The  tribe  or  dynasty  of  the  A'nfsfyin  becomes  powerful  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Walita. 

The  inhabitants  of  Jinni,  at  lea^t 
the  ruling  portion,  including  the 
king,  adopt  IsUm. 
A.D.  1213.    ?  Baramindi^a,  first  MosHm  king 
A.H.   610.        of  Melle,  styled  King  of  Tek- 


Tlmbilktu  (erroneously)  stated  by 
Leo   Africanus§   to   have   been 


*  AloiM  Ca  da  Moeto,  Narlgaxlone,  c  14 

t  Edrifli  makes  great  confusion,  produced  by  the  similarity  of  the  names  G6g6  or  K6kd,  K6ki 
(on  the  Fittri),  and  Kerker,  hot  what  he  relates  (L,  p.  8^  seems  really  to  refer  to  ChSgd. 
t  Edrisi,  L,  p.  61 ;  compare  Cooley,  p.  66. 
i  Leo,  L  vlL,  c  6.    As  it  is  certain  that  no  king  of  the  name  Slimto  mled  at  that  poilod  ofK 
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Songhay. 
founded  by  Mansa  Sliman.  This 
is  evident  confusion,  the  reason 
of  which  is  that  Mansa  SUman, 
who  reigned  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourtecntli  ccnturj',  restored  Tim- 
buktu after  it  had  been  plunder- 
ed by  the  people  of  Mosi. 


Neighboring  Kingdoms, 
riir  by  Makilzi,  makes  the  pil- 
grimage. 


A.D.  1233    With  the  death  of  Elm  Ghania 
to  1234.         the  domination  of  the  great  race 
A.H.  G3I         of  the  Senhaja  ends.*    The  re- 
to  633.  mains  of  this  great  tribe  in  the 

southern  part  of  the  desert  (the 
Limtilna  and  Messdfa)  [the  lat- 
ter as  Meshediif  ]  are  gradually  reduced  to  the  degraded  condition 
of  tributaries.  Islam  spreads  east  of  the  Niger,  and  the  name  Tek- 
riir  appears  in  Kcbbi,  probably  in  connection  with  the  town  of  Za- 
gha  (sec  A])pendix  VI.).  Dim  or  Waldta  at  that  time  the  great 
cm{>orium  of  Western  Negroland. 
A.D.  1235  Mari  Jatah,  King  of  Melle,  on  the  upper  Niger,  conquers  the  Siisu, 
to  12G0.  who  at  that  time  were  masters  of  Ghanata.     This  is  evidently  the 

A.H.  G33  period  of  the  beginning  of  the  great  commercial  importance  of  Jin- 

to  G58.  ni,  which  now  l^came  a  most  powerful  and  wealthy  state,  as  a  well- 

frequented  market  of  the  Serracolets  or  Wakor^,  Fiflbc,  Jolof,  Ze- 
nagha,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Teknfr,  and  the  Udaya.t 

A.D.  1259    Mansa  Wali,  son  of  Mari  J^tah, 
to  1276.  performs  the  pilgrimage  to  Mek- 

ka  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Bibars. 

Mansa  Wali,  brother  of  the  latter. 
Mansa  Khalifa  succeeds  him;  of 
insane  mind ;  is  murdered  by  his 
people. 
Mansa  A1)i(  Bakr. 
A.D.  1310.    Sakiira,  or  rather  S&kara,  a  usurp- 
A.H.    710.       cr,  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mek- 
ka  in  the  time  of  £1  Malik  c' 
Nasir. 


A.H.  658 
to  675. 

A.D.  1276. 

A.H.    675. 


Some  authors,  such  as  Makrfzi 
(Opuscl.  Mscr.,  fol.  129,  r.),  at- 
tribute to  this  chief  the  conquest 
of  Gagho  or  Gogd,  that  is  to  say, 
Songhay,  by  the  Mellians;  but 
from  the  account  of  A'hmed 
Bdbd  it  is  clear  that  such  was 
not  the  case. 


A.D.  1311  Mansa  MtEsa  (properly  Kunkur 
to  1331.  Miisa),  the  greatest  king  of  Mel- 
A.n.  711  le,  succeeds  this  usurper,  devel- 

to  731.  ops  the  whole  military  and  polit- 

ical power  of  that  kingdom, 
which,  according  to  the  express- 
ive terms  of  Alimed  Bib^t  the  Songhay  historian,  possessed  **an 
aggressive  strength  without  measure  or  limit."  While  thus  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  an  immense  portion  of  Negroland,  he 
kept  on  the  very  best  terms  with  the  Sultan  A'bii  *1  Hassan  of  El 
Maghreb  (Morocco). 
Mansa  Milsa  subjected  to  his  dominion  the  four  large  territories  of  the 
Western  part  of  Negroland ;  first,  B^hena,  formed  out  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  kingdom  of  Ghinata,  and  including  the  whole  inhab- 
ited country  of  Taginet  and  A'der^r;  secondly,  Zigha,  or  the 
Western  Teknir,  together  with  Silla ;  then  Timbuktu,  at  that  time 
still,  as  it  seems,  independent  of  Gogd;  and  finally  Songhay,  with  its 
capital  (jdgd.  Jinni,  however,  probably  owing  to  its  nearly  insular 
character,  seems  not  to  have  become  subjected  to  Melle  even  at  th» 

period,  although  it  was  engaged 
in  continual  warfare. 
It  is  probably  at  the  period  of  this    a.d.  1326.    Mansa  Miisa  makes  a  pilgrimage 
pilgrimage',  and  not  before,  that   a.h.   726.       to  Mekka,  with  a  very  numerous 

Melle,  Mr.  Cooley,  in  order  to  explain  Leo'a  statement,  snpposed  him  to  be  a  king  of  the  SAsn.— Me- 
groland  of  the  Arabti,  p.  OT,  »eq. 

•  E'bn  Khaldun,  trans,  by  De  Slane,  voL  iL,  p.  83.  The  same  author,  voL  iL,  p.  160,  seq.,  if  the 
authority  for  the  history  of  Melle.     Comp.  Cooley,  "  Negroland,**  p.  61,  seq. 

t  I)c  lUrron,  Asia,  ed.  Lisboa,  IHS,  1.  L,  c.  8,  p.  WO. 

t  A'bmed  B^b4,  in  Joum.  Leipsio  Oriental  Soolety,  p.  680* 
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both  Songhaj  and  Timbilkta  be- 
came dependent  on  Mellc,  al- 
thoagh  the  dependence  was  even 
at  this  time  limited,  the  King  of 
Songhay  having,  as  it  seems, 
qnietly  made  his  subjection  on 
tne  approach  of  the  host  of  Mel- 
le.  MifMa  bailt  a  mosque  and  a 
mihrab  outside  the  then  town 
(Mohammedan  quarter  ?)  c^ 
Gogo. 

Timbuktu  also,  as  it  would  seem, 
surrendered  without  renistance,* 
and  the  King  of  Melle  built  here 
a  palace  (m'a-dugu),  and  the 
great  mosque  Jengere'-ber,  or 
Jim&  el  kebira,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  same  I's-hak,  a  na- 
tive of  Granata  (the  **Granata 
vir  artiflcissimus"  of  Leo,  al- 
though commonly  called  c^  S^- 
heli,  as  if  he  were  a  native  of 
Morocco),  who  built  his  palace 
in  Melle.  That  space  of  the 
town  of  Timbifktu  included  be- 
tween the  two  great  mosques, 
Jdngerd-bdr  in  the  southwestern 
and  San-kor^  in  the  northern 
quarter,  was  at  that  time  open 
and  not  inhabited.  The  mosquo 
San-kor€  is  generally  stated  to 
have  been  the  oldest  mosque 
in  Timbuktu,  although  Almied 
Bab^  who  only  btates  that  it  was 
built  at  the  expense  of  a  rich 
wife,  is  not  very  explicit  with  re- 
gard to  this  circumstance. 

Although  Timbiiktn  thus  lost  its 
independence,  it  reaped  a  great 
advantage  from  becoming  a  por- 


Ndghborins  Klncdoou. 
cortege,  resembling  an  army,  and 
with  great  riches,  going  bv  war 
of  Walata  and  Tawiit  and  re^ 
turning  by  Gligho  or  Gt5g«5. 
Melle  Proper  seems  to  have  had  a 
double  principle  of  government, 
one  political  and  the  other  na- 
tional. In  political  respects 
Melle  was  divided  into  two  prcv. 
inceSf  a  northerly  and  a  souther- 
ly one,  probably  divided  by  thf 
Dhitniba;  the  governor  of  the 
former  being  called  Farani  (Fa- 
rengh)  Siira,  the  other  Sanghar- 
zif-m'a.t  But  in  national  re- 
spects Melle  formed  three  large 
provinces,  Kala,  Bennendugn, 
and  Sabardiigu,  each  with  twelve 
chiefs  or  governors,^  and  each 
represented  at  court  by  an  in- 
spector; the  inspector  of  the 
province  of  K^a  was  called  Wa- 
fala-fcn^Dgh.  Kala  comprised 
evidently  the  province  next  to 
Jinni,  along  the  northern  side  of 
the  river,  including  the  towns  of 
Sire  and  Same;  and  the  town 
of  KiCla  itself,  which  formed  the 
residence  of  the  province,  will  be 
spoken  of  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  volume.  Bennendifgu,  also, 
the  country  of  the  Benni,  known 
from  other  accounts,  lay  entirely 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  and 
Sabardiigu  beyond,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  central  portion  of 
Melle.  The  important  district 
Bitu  or  Bido  seems  to  have  been 
included  in  Melle  Proper. 


tion  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and 
being  thus  well  protected  against  any  violence  offered  on  the  part 
of  the  neighboring  Berber  population ;  and  in  consequence  the  town 
increased  rapidly,  it  becoming  soon  a  market  place  of  the  first  rank, 
so  that  the  most  respectable  merchants  from  Misr,  Fezzin,  GhadlS- 
mes,  Tawat,  Tafil^et,  Dar'ah,  Fas,  Siis,  and  other  places  gradually 
left  Biru  or  Walata,  and  migrated  to  Timbiiktu,  although  this  was 
more  frequently  the  case  after  the  time  of  Sonni  'Alf. 
The  town  of  Timbiiktu  ransacked  and  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword  by    a.d.  1329. 
the  King  of  Mdsi,  the  garrison  of  Melle  making  their  escape  and    a.h.  ?  730. 
giving  up  the  town.     The  power  of  Mosi,  which  up  to  this  time  has 

*  The  translation  of  Mr.  Ralfli  in  the  Journal  of  tho  Lelpsic  OrienUI  Sodetj  ii  here  not  correct. 

He  tranalatea  **  er  bezwaag  Timb(iktn,**  while  the  words  of  the  anthor  are  ,  ■y-^„-rj   c  Jd*    '^* 

do  not  know  what  part  fai  these  affair*  the  general,  Sagminhn,  bore,  who,  aooording  to  t/ha  KhaU 
d{m>  aoconnt,  wu  ttated  by  acme  of  hii  inlonnanta  to  hare  achieved  this  ooaqoest.    There  tutj 
hare  been  partial  reaiatanoe  in  Songhay. 
^      ^^ 
t  \^  \j\  ^  -^   - !  ixi*    "^^  ^°** "  ™'*'"  ^  Mandingo,  cocreaponds  exactlj«wlth  the 

final  '*  ma**  in  the  Kanuri  titlee. 

t  It  i«  a  very  remarkable  fkct  that  the  titles  mentioned  by  Aluned  BAbi  are  aU  Ibrnwd  by  attach- 
ing to  tho  name  of  a  town  the  syllable  **ko7,**  whioh  woold  seem  to  be  of  Songhay  origia. 
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always  been  the  successful  champion  of  paganism,  is  very  remark- 
able at  such  an  early  period,  but  the  date  is  not  quite  certain 
within  a  year  or  two.  If  the  date  given  be  right,  it  happened  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  reign  of  Mansa  Miisa. 

A.D.  1331    Mansa  Mdgha  succeeds  to  his  fa- 
to  1335.         ther  Mansa  Mifsa,  and  reigns 
A.H.  732         four  years. 
The  Songhay  prince  'All  Killun,       to  736. 
or  Kilnu,  son  of  Za  Yascbi,  es- 
capes in  the  company  of  his  brother  from  the  court  of  Melle,  where 
the  princes  had  served  as  pages,  Songhay  owing  allegiance  to  Melle 
at  that  period.     Having  safely  reached  his  native  country,  Songhay 
Proper,  with  the  capital  Gogo,  he  makes  himself  independent  in  a 
certain  degree  from  Melle  by  founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Sonni.* 


A.D. 
A.H. 


1335. 
736. 


Timbiiktu  having  been  left,  as  it 
seems,  to  itself  for  seven  years, 
rchipscs  into  a  state  of  subjection 
or  allegiance  to  Melle,  and  re- 
mains in  this  condition  for  the 
next  100  years. 


A.H.  737. 


A.H.  752. 


Mansa  Slfm^n,  a  brother  of  Milsa 
and  uncle  of  Magha,  succeeds  to 
the  throne  of  Melle,  and  restores 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom. 

Mxmsa  Sh'man  again  takes  posses- 
sion of  Timbiiktu,  t  and  even 
obliges  Songhay  Proper  to  ac- 
knowledge his  supremacy. 

A  king  of  Teknir  makes  a  pilgrim- 
agcj 


Travels  of  EIju  Batiita,  who  visits  Wal^ta,  the  frontier  province  of    a.d.  1362 
Melle,  and  an  important  trading  place,  where  at  that  time  the  Ma-  1353. 

bufa  formed  the  higher  class;  thence,  by  way  of  Karsekho,  he  went    a.h.    768 
to  Melle,  or  Mali,  the  capital  of  the  great  empire,  situated  on  a  764. 

northerly  creek  of  the  Dhiiiliba,§  whence  he  proceeded  by  land  by 
way  of  Mimah  to  Timbiiktu. 
Timbuktu  at  that  time  was  inhabited  mostly  by  people  of  Mfmah  and 
by  Tawarek  (Mol^themin),  especially  Masiifa,  who  had  a  head  man 
of  their  own,  while  the  Melle  governor  was  Farba  Miisa. 
E  bn  Batata  embarked  in  Timbilk-        • 
tn,  or  rather  Kabara,  and  went 

along  the  river  to  Gogo,  evident-  The  town  of  Tadem^kka,  or  rather 

ly   at    that   time   the    common  Stik,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ta- 

highroad  of  travelers.     Grdgd  at  dem&ket,  had  by  this  time  evi- 

that  period  was  in  a  certain  de-  dently  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  im- 

gree  dependent  on  Melle.  portance. 

A.D.  1859.    Mansa  El>n  Slfman  reigned  nine 
A.H.    760.        months. 

A.D.  1860.  Mansa  Jatah,  son  of  Mansa  M^ha, 
A.H.  761.  ascended  the  throne. 
▲.D.  1360.  The  same  king  sent  an  embassy  to 
A.H.  762.  A1)if  el  Hassan  of  Morocco. 
A.D.  1373.  Mansa  Miisa  (II.),  son  of  the  lat- 
A.H.  775.  ter,  a  weak  king,  the  vizier  M£n 
Jit&h  nsmrping  the  power  and 
conquering  Tekidda  (the  trading 
place  spoken  of  on  a  former  occa- 


The  fact  of  Mari  JiCtah  conquering 
Tekadda,  at  that  time  the  com- 
mercial entrepdt  between  Son- 
ghay and  Egypt,  also  mentioned 
by  E'bn   Batiita,  shows  clearly 


•  A  hmed  Buba  nays  (p.  624),  "  'All  KUlan  put  an  end  to  the  lupremaey  of  Mdle  over  Songhay. 
After  his  death  hia  brother  ruled,  SUman  N4r.  Their  dominion  was  limited  to  t^ongfaay  and  the 
neighboring  districts.** 

t  The  date  seems  to  be  certain,  for  if  Alimed  Bkhk  had  only  known  that  the  second  dominion  of 
the  Icings  of  Melle  over  Timbuktu,  which  they  lost  in  the  year  837,  had  lasted  100  years,  we  mi^t 
doubt  about  the  fact  that  the  epoch  began  exactly  with  the  year  787,  bnt  the  author  gives  the  pre- 
cise date  of  that  very  year.  1  therefore  prefer  his  arrangement  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  RaUh, 
p.  &S2.  t  Makrixi,  Notes  et  Extraita,  yoL  ziL,  p.  088,  note, 

i  Cooley,  **  Negroland,**  p.  79. 
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Songfaay. 
that  he  wa«  master  of  Songhay, 
and  exercised  over  it  a  certain 
degree  of  supremacy.  Timbifk- 
tu,  as  Timbach,  appears  in  the 
MajtfHimondo  Catalan — the  first 
time  that  it  becomes  known  to 
Europeans. 


A.D. 

1387. 

A.U. 

789. 

A.D. 

1388. 

A.H. 

790. 

A.D. 

1890. 

A.H. 

792. 

A.D. 

1431. 

A.U. 

835. 

A.D. 

1433. 

A.H. 

887. 

Neighboring  Kingdoms, 
sion,  vol.  i.)  p.  365)  for  a  shon 
time. 

Mansa  Mdgha,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding king,  sncceeds  to  the 
throne;  is  killed  after  a  reign 
of  about  a  year. 

Another  usurper. 

Mahmtfd,  a  descendant  of  Man 
Jdtah,  the  first  king. 

A  king  of  Teknir  makes  a  pilgrim- 
age, dies  in  the  town  of  Tor,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  empire  of  Melle  begins  grad- 
ually to  decline,  the  power  be- 
ing divided  among  three,  or 
rather  five,  separate  parties,  the 
governors  of  each  of  the  three 
national  provinces  and  the  two 
governors  of  the  political  prov- 
inces ;  the  Tawarek  at  the  sam« 
time  spreading  devastation  ev- 
ery where. 


Timbifktu  conquered  by  the  I'md- 
shagh  (probably  not  the  Masiifa, 
at  that  time  not  yet  blended  with 
the  Arabs,  and  who  had  always 
been  powerful  in  that  place)  un- 
der A'kil  (Eg  Malwal).  The 
people  of  Melle  had  been  so 
much  weakened  by  continual  in- 
roads that  they  retired  before  the 
greater  force,  and  were  driven 
out  forever.  A'kil,  however,  did 
not  reside  in  the  town,  preferring 

a  nomadic  life ;  but  he  installed  as  governor,  or  TiTmbutu-koy,  Mo- 
hammed N^r,  a  Senhdji  from  Shingit,  who  had  also  taken  part  in 
the  government  of  the  town  under  the  rule  of  Melle.     This  Mo- 
hammed Nasr  built  the  mosque  Yiihia  in  Timbilktu,  which  was 
called  after  his  friend  the  Weli  Ydhia  from  Tidelest.     To  the  Tifm- 
butu-koy  l>elongcd  the  third  part  of  all  taxes  and  of  the  whole  rev- 
enue of  the  town.     In  the  beginning  the  rule  of  the  Tawirek, 
which,  according  to  the  distinct  statement  of  A  limed  BabiS,  never 
extended  beyond  the  river,  was  mild ;  but  gradually  they  became 
overbearing,'  using  even  violence  toward  the  wives  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  offending  'Omar,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Mohammed 
N&r,  by  cheating  him  out  of  his 
revenue. 

A.D.  1448.    The  Portuguese  Company  for  opening  the  trade  along  the  coast  of 
A.n.   852.        Africa  is  established. 

A.D.  1454.  Melle,  in  the  account  of  Alolse  Ca  da  Mosto,  still  a  very  powerful 
A.n.  860.  kingdom,  the  most  powerful  in  the  whole  of  Negroland,  including 
the  whole  of  the  Gambia,  and  most  important  for  the  commerce  of 
gold,  the  trade  in  which  divided  into  three  branches ;  one  proceed- 
ing from  Melle  toward  Kilkifl,  and  thence  to  Egypt;  the  other 
from  Melle  to  Tiimbutu,  and  thence  to  Tawdt :  the  other  likewise 
by  way  of  Tiimbutu,  but  thence  to  Wadan  (Oden),  which  then  was 

a  very  important  place,  not  only 

for  gold,  but  also  for  the  slavc- 

TimbUktu,  or  Tiimbutu,  an  impor-  trade.*     Timbilktu   already  at 

tant  entrepot  for  the  salt-trade.  that  time  was  a  very  important 

entrepot  for  the  salt,  wluch  all 
came  from  the  mines  of  Teghxiza. 
A.D.    1460.  The  town  of  A'gades  bidlt,  according  to  Marmol  (see  vol.  i.,  p.  361), 
A.H.  865-6.       and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  this  commercial  entrepot 
w^as  built  about  this  time,  perhaps  a  few  years  later,  as  it  is  8onni 
'Alf  who  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  very  important  market-place 
of  Tadem^ka,  which  for  many  centuries  had  carried  on  the  com- 
merce between  the  Niger  and  Egypt. 

*  Ca  da  Mosto,  Prima  Navlgazione,  c.  13.    With  regard  to  Oden,  see  o.  10 ;  for  Timb6kta,  e.  19. 
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Sonni  'AW,  son  of  Sonni  Mohammed  D'atf,  "the  great  tyrant  and  a.d.  1464-5. 
famous  miscreant,"  but  a  king  of  the  highest  historical  importance     A.n.  869. 
for  Negroland,  the  sixteenth  of  the  Sonni,  ascended  the  throne  in 
G^gho,  and  changed  the  whole  face  of  this  part  of  Africa  by  pros- 
trating the  kingdom  of  McUe. 

Invited  by  'Omar,  the  Tiimbutu-koy,  Sonni  'AU  marches  against  Tim-  a.d.  1468-9. 
biiktu,  which  had  never  before  belonged  to  Songhay  Proper.  While  a.h.  873. 
hL)  horsemen  appear  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  A'kil  makes  his 
escape  toward  Bi'ru  or  Waliita.  Sonni  'All  then,  instead  of  attack- 
ing immediately  the  town  of  Timbilktu,  went  first  to  El  Hddh,  the 
southwestern  province  of  Walata.  Having  thence  returned  to  Tim- 
buktu, from  whence  'Omar  also,  the  Tt(mbutu-koy,  had  meanwhile 
ficd  to  Biru,*  he  ransacked  and  plundered  the  town,  and  made  a 
terrible  havoc  among  its  inhabitants,  even  surpassing  that  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  the  pagan  king  of  Mdshi  conquering 
the  town.  Sonni  *Ali  seems  especially  to  have  exercised  some  cru- 
elty against  the  learned  men.  But,  notwithstanding,  the  town 
seems  ^oon  to  have  recovered  from  this  blow,  for  it  was  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  century  that  it  became  more  densely  inhabited  than 
before.  But  the  reason  was  that,  in  consequence  of  the  conquests 
of  Sonni  'All,  the  Arab  mer- 
chants from  the  north  broke  off 

their   trafiic   with   Ghanata    or  WaUta  or  Biru  becomes  insignifi- 

Walata  (Bini),  and  instead  began  cant,  all  the  merchants  emigrat- 

to  visit  the  markets  of  Timbuktu  ing  to  Timbtiktu  and  Gdgd. 

and  Cidgd. 

Sonni  'Ah  conquered  Bl^hena,  that 
is^  the  centre  or  original  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ghanata 
and  the  later  Walata,  but  satisfied  himself  with  making  the  chief  of 
that  country  his  tributary.  Sonni  'Ali  then  made  Jinni  likewise 
tributary,  which  place  had  not  been  conquered  even  by  the  kings  of 
Melle,  and  he  there  likewise  caused  an  immense  bloodshed.  Jinni 
was  at  that  time  highly  flourishing  through  its  industry  in  native 
cloth,  t  At  a  later  time  the  first  A'akii,  held  the  King  of  Jinni  as  a 
prisoner  in  his  capital.  (Leo,  1.  vii.,  c.  3.) 
It  must  have  been  Sonni  'All  to 


whom  Joao  II.  of  Portugal  sent 
an  embassy ;  and  it  was  evident- 
ly that  king  who  allowed  the 
Portuguese  to  establish  a  factory 
in  Wadan,  or  llddcn,  which 
however  they  did  not  preserve 
for  a  long  time,  the  place  being 
too  barren  and  at  too  considera- 
ble a  distance  from  the  coast. 
But  nevertheless  the  establish- 
ment of  this  factory  is  a  very  re- 
markable fact. 


In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
desert  the  Berabiish  and  the  Udi- 
ya  struggling  for  the  predomin- 
ance.    The  Zent^gha  already  in 
a  degraded  position. 
A.D.  1471.    The  coast  of  Guinea  explored  by 
A.u.    876.       the  Portuguese. 
A.D.  1481.    Alfonso  V.  dies;   is  succeeded  hj 
A.H.    886.        the  still  more  energetic  Joao  U. 
The  Portuguese  build  Elmina, 
the  first  European  establishment 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
A.D.  1488.    The  Jolof  prince,  Bemoy,  camo  to 
A.H.    894.       Portugal,  and  communicated  so 
much  information  with  regard  to 
the  nations  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  especially  the  Mdsi,  who,  ac- 
cording to  him,  had  much  in  common  with  Christians,  that  he  ex- 
cited the  greatest  interest.     It  was  supposed  that  the  King  of  M6si 
was  the  long-sought  Prester  John.     Ogane  is  the  native  royal  title 
of  the  King  of  M.68i,     In  consequence,  from  this  time  forward,  nti- 

•  From  A'hmed  B&bk  we  learn  nothing  more  reepecting  the  &te  of  'Omir ;  bat  we  see  in  another 
paiiaage  that  Sonni  'Ali  imprisoned  Al  Mokht&r,  another  son  of  Mohammed  Ndsr,  irho,  from  what 
follows,  it  is  evident  was  Tumbutu-koy. 

t  Dc  Barros,  In  the  highly  hiteresting  passage,  L,  1.  8.  c.  18,  p.  25T ;  and  the  curious  report  of  the 
German  Valctin  Ferdinand,  by  Kunstmann,  in  Abhandlungen  der  K.  llaier.,  Akad.,  cL  Hi.,  voL  vilL, 
firat  section  a,  1856.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  the  German  author,  although  he  speaks  of  Wa- 
ddn,  docs  not  say  any  thing  of  it  ever  having  been  a  factory. 
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merous  messengers  were  sent  into  the  interior  by  the  King  Joao 
from  different  qoarteis,  and  a  nearer  alliance  seems  to  have  been 
concladed  with  the  King  of  the  Mandingoes,  although  it  was  well 

understood  in  Portagal  at  that 
time  that  the  empire  of  the  Mel- 
Hans  had  fallen  to  ruin. 

Sonni  'Alf  was  drowned  in  a  tor-   ^*  ^'TJo? ' 
rent  on  his  return  from  an  expe-    '^j'j^  M^r 
dition  against  Gurma,  after  hav-    x,h,  ggy/ 
ing    conquered    the   Zoghor^n* 
(not  Zaghwana)  and  the  Fulldn, 

The  power  of  the  tribe  of  the  FulMn  in  those  quarters,  in  the  south  of 
Songhay,  at  so  early  a  date,  is  of  the  highest  interest ;  in  the  west 
they  arc  noticed  at  the  same  period  repeatedly  by  De  Barros.t 

The  army  of  the  deceased  king  proceeded  from  B'anebi  (Ben'aba  ?  the  •  ''"^ifc 
capital  of  Gurma ;  see  Appendix  VI.,  p.  (547)  to  Dangha,  evidently  ^^'  ^^• 
the  place  (Denga)  touched  at  by  myself  on  my  journey,  and  here 
Al)ii  Bakr  D'ai£,  son  of  Sonni  *Ah',  ascended  the  throne.  But  Mo- 
hammed, son  of  A^bii  Bakr,  a  native  of  Songhay  ('*Nigrita"-!i«*-Leo) 
and  officer  of  Sonni,  collected  his  party  and  marched  against  the 
new  king.  But  having  attacked  him  at  Dangha,  he  was  beaten, 
when  he  escaped  to  the  neighborhood  of  G^gho,  where  he  collected 
again  his  army,  and  vanquished  the  king  in  a  most  sanguinary  but 
decisive  battle.  Sonni  A^bii  Bakr  Dad  fled  to  Abar  (Adar?), 
where  he  died. 

Mohammed  ben  A1)il  Bakr,  sumamed  e'  Thiiri,  on  ascending  the  "^°^At 
throne  with  the  titles  Emir  el  Mdmem'n  and  Khalifa  cl  Moslemin,  ^'^'  ***'^- 
adopted  as  royal  title  A'skia  or  S£kkia.t  Thus  the  dynasty  of  a 
foreign  family,  Libyan,  Coptic,  or  Himyaritic,  was  supplanted  by  a 
native  Songhay  and  African  (e  tomo  el  dominio  nei  Negri),  al- 
though it  leaned  more  toward  Isldm  and  Mohammedan  learning 
than  the  former  one,  for  A'skia  was  a  friend  of  the  learned  and  fol- 
lowed their  advice. 

The  first  thing  which  this  great  Songhay  king  felt  it  incumbent  to 
do  was  to  give  his  subjects  some  repose,  ^by  reducing  his  army  and 
allowing  part  of  the  people  to  engage  in  pacific  pursuits,  all  the  in- 
habitants having  been  employed  by  Sonni  *A1£  in  warlike  purposes. 

Altogether  it  does  not  appear  exaggerated  what  A'hmed  Baba  says 
of  this  distinguished  king,  that  **  God  made  use  of  his  service  in  or- 
der to  save  the  true  believers  (in  Negroland)  from  their  sufferings 
and  calamities.'* 

Immediately  after  his  accession  to 
power,  A'skia  sent  for  his  brother  The  Songhay  language  extends  as 

Omar,  from   Biru    or  Waldta,  far  as  Walata  and  Jinni. 

which  place  already  at  this  time 
had  so  totally  merged   into   a 

Songhay  province  that  the  Songhay  idiom,  at  least  in  the  higher 
circles,  where  a  traveler  like  Leo  was  likely  to  move  about,  had  be- 
come the  common  language.  **  Questa  gente,"  says  Leo  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Walata,  "usa  un  certo  linguaggio  detto  Sungai."§ 
A'skia  then  made  his  brother,  in  whom  he  had  implicit  confidence, 
Tilmbutu-koy,  in  the  place  of  |i  Al  Mukhtar  ben  Mohanmied  Nasr. 

He  then  sent  his  older  brother,  likewise  called  'Omlir,  but  with  the    a.d.  1494. 
surname  Kumzaghu,f  the  Ferdng  of  Kiirmina,  who  conquered  the         "°l?{o 
important  town  of  Zagha,  and  made  war  against  **Bukr  ma,"     a.h.  »ja. 

*  See  what  I  have  uid  respecting  the  tribe  of  the  Zoghor^n  or  Jawambe,  p.  129. 

t  See  De  Itarros,  in  the  passage  mentioned  before,  "  Key  dos  Fulloe/* 

t  The  ori^n  of  this  name,  as  stated  by  AOimed  BAbA,  is  not  very  probable ;  bat  althoogh  It  is  tme 
that  **A'ski&**  was  rather  a  royal  title,  which  the  foundi-r  of  this  new  dynasty  adopted,  neverthe- 
less, in  Negroland,  the  popular  name  of  this  great  ruler  and  conqueror  is  nothing  bat  A'skii,  and  that 
was  the  reason  why  Leo  calls  him  only  by  this  name,  changing  it  into  Ischia. 

{  I.eo,  L  vL,  c  a,  p.  138.  ed.  Venecia,  183T. 

I  These  words  Mr.  Kalfs  (p.  S3S)  has  neglected  to  translate. 

Y  Whether  this  'OmAr  received  his  somanM  Kamzighu  only  from  the  drenmstaaoe  of  his  taking 
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(Burkum'a?),  evidently  a  Mandingo  governor  of  the  empire  of  Mel- 
le.     IIo  also,  according  to  Leo,  imprisoned  the  ruler  of  Jinni,  whom 
Sonni  'Ah'  had  allowed  to  reside  in  his  own  capital,  and  kept  him 
during  \m  lifetime  a  prisoner  in 
Gdgho,  ruling  Jinni  by  means  of 
a  governor. 

Having  thiLS  not  only  consolidated,  ^^  ^lak  ^^^^  ^^•»  ^^®  indefatigable  king  of 
but  even  extended- the  empire,  "^'^  q^?*  Portugal,  died,  whose  spirit  found 
the  first  A'skia  undertook  a  pil-   "^'"^for  "^  repose  but  in  promoting  the 

grimage  to  Mekka,  which  brought   ^^u,   9*02.        welfare  of  his  people,  and  in  dis- 
him  into  contact  with  the  princes      *  tant  discoveries,  especially  in  Af- 

and  learned  men  of  the  East,  rica.     As  we  learn  from  an  oc- 

and  made  him  more  famous  than  casional  hint  in  Be  Barros,*  this 

any    other    of  his    enterprises.  king  had  already  sent  an  embas- 

The  most  distinguished  men  of  sador  to  the  Mansa  of  Melle. 

all  the  tribes  under  his  command 
accompanied  him  on  his  great 

journey,  especially  the  great  Well  Mdr  S^eh  Jilr,  a  W^kore,  na- 
tive of  the  town  of  Tutilna,t  in  the  province  of  Tindfrma,  ^nd  1600 
armed  men,  1000  on  foot  and  500  on  horseback.  He  took  with  him 
300,000  mithkal,  but  behaved  so  generously  that,  according  to  Leo, 
he  was  obliged  to  contract  a  loan  of  150,000  mithkal  more.  He 
had  an  official  investiture  performed  by  the  Sherff  el  'Ab^i,  as 
Khalifa  in  Songhay,  and  took  the  advice  of  the  most  learned  and 
pious  men,  such  as  Jelal  e'  Sojniti.  He  also  founded  a  charitable 
institution  in  Mekka  for  the  people  of  TckrUr. 

Ilaj  Mohammed  A'skfd  returned  to  Gdgho.  A.D.°f497-8. 

Dh'a  •!  H«jJ«,  ' 
A.H.  GOO. 

Hdj  Mohammed  undertakes  an  expedition,  or  a  formal  jihdd,  against  a.d.  1498-9. 
N'asi,  the  Sultan  of  Mdsi,  having  sent  the  Weli  Milr  Sdleh  Nilr  as     a.u.  904. 
an  embassador  to  that  king,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  embrace  Is- 
1dm.     But  the  Mosi  people  having  consulted  the  souls  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  refused  to  change  their  native  worship,  A'skfd  devas- 
tated their  country.     He  came  back  from  this  expedition  in  Rama- 
dhan.     He  (himself  or  'Othman)'  then  conquered  the  country  of  Bd-    a.d.  1499- 
ghcna,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  empire  of  Ghdnah  or  Ghdnata,  the  1500. 

king  of  which  had  already  been  made  tributary  by  Sonni  'Ali,  and  a.h.  905. 
slew  the  Fe'Uani  (Piillo)  chieftain  Damba-dumbL  We  therefore  at 
this  early  period  find  the  Fiilbe  very  powerful,  as  well  in  the  south 
(Gurma,  see  p.  666)  as  in  the  northwest ;  while  from  De  Barros  we 
learn  that  their  power  in  the  southwest  was  not  less  great.  The 
Songhay  king  made  an  expedition  against  Abaim  (?),  and  deprived  a.d.  1500. 
him  of  his  kingdom. t  a.h.   90'>. 

A'skid  then  sent  his  brother  'Omdr  Kumzaghu  against  Melle,  where  a.d.  1501. 
the  Kdid  Kdm  Fati  Kalliyen  seems  tp  have  exercised  at  the  time  a.h.  907. 
supreme  power;  but  'Omar  not  feeling  himself  strong  enough  to 
take  the  town  of  Zillen  or  Zalna,  where  the  court  of  Melle  seems  to 
have  been,  he  sent  for  the  king  himself,  encamping  meanwhile  in  a 
place  called  Tanfaren,  a  little  to  the  east  from  Zillen.  Hdj  Mo- 
hammed A'ski'd  then  came  in  person,  vanquished  the  kdfd,  destroy- 
ed the  town,  together  with  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Melle,  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 

the  town  of  ZAgha,  we  can  not  decide :  bat  there  it  no  donbt  that  he  must  be  dtetlngnished  Arom  the 
other  brother  of  the  same  name,  eUe  A'hmed  Hi  h&  would  l>e  guilty  of  an  aheurdity.  We  never  find 
that  a  governor  of  the  important  province  of  Kurmina  wa«  at  the  same  time  Tumbutu-koy ;  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  individuals  is  qnite  evident,  for  '(Jm^r  Kumz^hn  died  9S6,  and  'Omar  son  of 
Bh  Baler— that  is  to  say,  his  other  brother -the  Tfimbutu-koy,  MS.     8ee  farther  down. 

*  De  Barrofl,  L,  1  iii.,  c  12,  p.  257,  disendo  (the  later  Mansa,  in  Manael*8  time)  que  havia  em  boa 
Ventura  ser  Ihe  enviado  este  mensiO^iro,  porque  a  sen  av^i  que  tinha  a  sen  proprio  nome  fora,  envi- 
ado  otro  mensajciro  do  otro  Rey  D.  Joao  de  Portngal. 

t  Tukalna,  as  the  name  is  given  by  Ralfs,  is  wrong. 

t  In  the  Gibla,  the  southwestern  district  of  the  great  desert,  there  Is  a  tribe  of  the  name  WelAd 
Ab6ri. 
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According  to  Leo,*  A'skfd  made  the  whole  of  Melle  tributary,  lajing 
snob  a  heavy  tribute  upon  that  ruler  that  he  entirely  tied  his  hands. 
Nevertheless  the  capital  of  Melle  still  at  that  time  was  a  flourish* 
ing  place,  and  the  largest  town  in  Ncgroland,  containing  about 
6000  dwellings.  Perhaps  this  is 
the  town  called  Zillen  or  Zalna 
by  A'hmed  Baba. 

In  the  same  year  Ilaj  Mohammed  'Ali  Ghajiddni,  the  powerfal  king 

A'skia  sent  an  expedition  against  of  Bomu  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  589), 

Bargd,  or,  as  it  is  more  justly  about  this  time  probably  under- 

called,  Barbiijt  the  country  in-  took  his  expedition  to  the  south- 

closed  between  Gurma,  Ydruba,  western  frontier  of  his  large  em- 

and  the  great  river.     The  in-  pire,  beyond  the  Kwara,  in  or- 

habitants  of  this  country  being  a  tier  to  protect  it  against  the  en- 

very  warlike  set  of  people,  the  croachments  of  his  powerful  con- 

struggle  appears  to  have  been  temporary  the  Songhay  king, 

very  violent ;  and  although  A'h- 
med Baba  does  not  seem  to  inti- 
mate the  whole  of  the  result,  yet  it  ii  clear,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Songhay  king  was  occupied  with  Bargii  for  the  next  four  or  five 
years,  that  he  met  with  great  resistance ;  this  is  also  clearly  in- 
dicated by  traditions  still  extant  in  that  country,  the  name  Bargii 
being  generally  derived  from  the  Songhay  words  five  (go),  horses 
(beri),  **  five  horses"  being  the  only  remnant  of  an  army  led  into  the 
country  by  the  Songhay  king.  Such  a  state  of  things  i's  also  clearly 
indicated  by  another  document,  t 

The  Songhay  king  made  an  expedition  against  Kelinbift.  The  fol-  a.d.  1606. 
lowing  years  no  expedition  seems  to  have  been  undertaken,  the  a.h.  912. 
A'skia  being  busy  with  the  internal  affairs  of  his  extensive  empire, 
which  extended  from  Kebbi  in  the  cast  as  far  as  the  present  coun- 
try of  Kaarta,  and  from  Bennenddgu  as  far  as  Teghaza.  It  ap- 
pears that  he  staid  the  greater  part  of  this  period  near  Timbilktu, 
where  he  was  evidently  when  Leo  visited  this  part  of  Africa,  who 
thought  Timbuktu  to  be  his  usual  residence,  but  nevertheless  was 
fully  aware,  although  he  did  not  clearly  express  it,  that  Gagho  was 
his  other  residence :  **  Questo  signer  fu  preso  dal  detto  Izchia  e  te- 
nuto  in  (idgo  fino  alia  morte,"  1.  vii.,  c*  3,  at  the  end.  The  A'skfii 
staid  in  Kiibara,  **the  well-known  harbor,"  when  he  heard  of  the 
learned  man,  the  Fakih  Mahmtfd,  having  come  to  GiSgho,  and  he 
immediately  embarked  and  went  there  by  water,  for  almost  all  tho 
intercourse  between  Timbuktu  and  the  whole  western  quarter,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  centre  of  the  Songhay  empire  with  its  capital, 
on  the  other,  was  along  the  river. 

Haj  Mohammed  sends  the  B'akukurakoy  'All  Fuldnu  and  Belgha  Mo-  a.  D.  1511. 
hammed  Kirf  against  M'a  Futa§  KaitiU,  the  Fereng  'of  B^hcna,  a.h.  917. 
who  had  revolted. 

Haj  Mohammed,  always  extending  his  empire  farther  westward,  a.d.  1512. 
marched  against  a  powerful  chieftain.  All  afn||  Almatni  Tindhar,  a.h.  918. 
and  slew  him  in  Zinl.    This  is  a  highly  interesting  expedition, 

*  This  ia  probably  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  T.co,  L  viL,  c  4. 

t  ThJD  true  native  form  of  the  name  of  that  country  A'hmed  B&ba  giret  himaelfl  At  the  time 
vhen  I  made  the  excerptd  I  did  not  identify  the  name,  having  miupelled  it  Barka ;  bnt  the  form 
Barbu  is  quite  decisive. 

t  Appendix  to  (Jlapperton^s  Second  Expedition,  p.  88S.  **  And  it  ia  recorded  that,  when  the  equi- 
table I'rincc  Iladgi  Mohammed  Allah-k^a  (A'skf^  ruled  over  this  province,  he  could  gain  no  advan. 
tage  over  them/* 

i  Jt^  i;>o  ti_-f  ,,J  .-ftW*  Tho  name  la  remarkable ;*» m'a,"  •  Mandingo  ward;  it 
may  belong  to  the  title  **  fereng,**  aa  a  sort  of  tautology. 

^     ^£1^1     iftftyi'-    It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  name  All'aSn  expretaea  the  national 
term  DhelJan  or  Dhellanke,  to  whom  ihb  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  in  Futa  TcSro  belonged. 
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The  Portugnese  in  the  Senegal 
quite  surprised  at  the  great  flame 
of  war  (incendo  di  guerra)  which 
at  that  time  ravaged  all  the 
countries  from  east  to  west.* 
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as  the  results  of  it  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  as  far  as  the 
coaiit,  where  the  enterprising 
Portuguese  were  at  that  time  es- 
tablishing their  power.  For  it 
happened  just  at  the  time  that 
Kolli,  All'ain's  eldest  son,  was 
absent  on  an  expedition,  and 
when  he  heard  of  the  fate  of  his 
father  he  fled  with  his  army  to 
Fiita,  which  at  that  time  belong- 
ed to  the  King  of  Jolof,  and  en- 
deavored to  assume  the  sovereign 
power,  in  which  attempt  he  suc- 
ceeded by  the  slaughter  of  the 
King  of  Jolof.  The  country  of 
Jolof  thus  became  divided  be- 
tween Kolli  (Kolli  Salti  [Satti- 
gi  ?]  Tindhar)  and  Diimala  (Da-  , 

mil,  a  common  title,  the  Temala 
of  the    Portuguese),  the    most 
powerful  of  the  governors  of  the 
former  king  of  Jolof. 
At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  Son-    a.d.  1618. 
ghny  king  marched  against  K6X-    a.h.    919. 
sena,  and  returned  from  thence 
in  the  first  liebf  of  the  following 

year.     This  is  an  extraordinary  short  time  for  so  distant  an  expedi- 
tion, even  if  he  had  been  residing  in  the  easternmost  part  of  his 
empire  at  the  time  when  he  undertook  it.    Nevertheless,  if  we  can 
believe  Ixio,  the  A'skf^  conquered  not  only  Kitsena^  but  also  Gober 
(which  already  at  that  time  had  a  very  large  capital  and  a  good 
trade,  and  considerable  industry,  especially  in  leather  work),  Z&a- 
fara,  Zegzcg,  Kano,  and  almost 
the    whole   of  Hausa;t  but   it 
would  almost  appear  to  me  as  if 
Leo  in  this  case  had  confounded 
A'skiiC  with  Kanta,  the  ruler  of 
Kebbi. 


Kolli  founded  a  powerful  Negro 
dynasty,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bis  son  Yurima,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded KaUbi  (Kolli  Labbe)  Ba- 
tira,  a  most  excellent  prince,  cel- 
ebrated on  account  of  his  piety 
and  justice ;  then  followed  Kata, 
son  of  Yurima. 

The  Portuguese,  under  D'Ataide, 
take  possession  of  Azemjnilr. 


The  U&oBa  States  become  impor- 
tant— Kororofa. 


About  the  end  of  this  year  the 
A'skf^  marched  against  Al- 
'Adalet,  the  King  of  A'gades, 
and  returned  from  thence  the 


A.D.  1514. 
A.H.  920. 
A.D.  1515. 
A.H.    921. 


The  Portngaefle  occnpy  Tednest. 


*  The  following  1«  the  highly  Interesting  aeeonnt  which  we  have  reeeived  from  De  Barroe  (itfiff, 
L,  I.  3,  c  12,  p.  25S)  of  this  great  commotion :  "  E  nio  somente  per  estes  e  per  Pero  d*  IliToim,  mu 
ainda  per  hum  ^^em  Royz  eicudeiro  de  ioa  caw  e  per  Pero  de  Astonlga  mu  mo^  d*  esporaa  qae 
elle  levava  per  companhelro,  mandou  EI  Rey  algonas  vezcs  recadoe  a  £1  Key  de  Tungnhata  e  ao 
mosmo  TemaUi  (Damil)  que  ee  chiamava  Rey  doe  Fnllos.  O  qual  TemaU  nestea  tiempos  foi  naa 
quellas  partes  Aunt  incmdio  dt  guerra  levantandoee  da  parte  do  Sol  ex  hnraa  Comarca  ehamada 
Futa  con  Unto  namero  de  gente  qne  seooaTam  hum  rio  quando  a  elle  chegavam;  e  aaaiera  eaqniTO 
e  barbaro  estc  agoute  d*  aqnella  gente  paga  qne  assolara  qnanto  se  Ihe  pnnha  diante.  E  como  oon 
vesta  ferocidade  tinha  fdto  grande  danmo  omoe  amigos  e  servidores  del  Rey,  prindpalmente  a  el  Rey 
de  Tungnibiitu,  Mandi  Manaa,  Uli  Mania  mandoo  Ihe  per  algnnas  resea  nena  recadoe  de  amicade,  e 
outroB  dc  rogo  nobre  oa  negocioa  da  gnerra  qne  tinha  com  eatea."  It  ia  highly  interesting  to  see  how 
the  coarse  of  affairs  in  this  quarter  confirma  all  that  we  know  from  other  sources.  Thus  M.  le  Colo- 
nel Faidherbe,  at  present  governor  of  the  Senegal,  In  opposition  to  common  tradition,  which  would 
have  carried  back  the  foundation  of  the  new  dynasty  In  F6ta,  which  he  well  understood  proceeded 
from  the  east,  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  arrives  at  the  oondnalon  that  it  must  have 
been  established  about  the  year  1500 BuUUin  delaSoe,  0*ogr.,  iv.,  p.  881. 

t  Loo  heard  this  report  evidently  flrom  merchants,  and  In  a  very  exaggerated  manner,  for  AHimed 
B&bu  would  be  guilty  of  inaccuracy  beyond  measure,  if  he  had  forgotten  to  mentkm  a  second  expedi- 
tion which  11^  Mohammed,  according  to  Leo*s  account,  undertook  three  yean  after  the  first:  nay, 
such  an  expedition  is  totally  Impoaslble,  on  account  of  the  hostility  of  KanU,  the  ruler  of  KebM, 
who  made  himself  independent  of  Songhay  the  second  year  after  the  expeditioo  to  Kitiena,  and  there 
was  no  road  from  Songnay  to  Kand  except  throuj^  KebbL 
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following  year,  having  driven  out,  as  we  know  from  other  sources,* 
the  Berber  tribes,  and  transplanted  there  a  good  many  of  his  own 
people,  although  the  Songhay  language  may  haro  been  spoken 
there  before  this  period.  However,  it  is  evident  from  Leo's  ac- 
count,! who  seems  to  know  nothing  of  this  expedition,  that  the  King 
of  A'gadcs  paid  tribute  to  A'skfa  already  before  this  time.  At  all 
events,  this  was  the  highest  pitch  of  power  to  which  not  only  Uij 
Mohammed  himself,  but  the  A'skias  in  general  attained ;  for,  on 
his  return  from  this  expedition, 
Kanta,  the  Governor  of  Ldka,  in 

the  province  of  Kebbi,  who  owed  a.d.  1516.  Kanta  founds  an  independent  king- 
him  allegiance,  and  who  had  ac-  a.h.  922.  dom  in  Kebbi.  Starting  from 
companied  him  in  this  war,  do-  Bimi-n-Duggul,  in  the  province 

mandcd  his  share  in  the  booty,  of  Katsena,  be  took  up  his  resi- 

which  probably  was  very  great,  dence  first  in  Gnngu,  then  in  Sa- 

and    not    being    satisfied,  rose  rame,  and  finally  in  L^ka. 

against  him,  and  vanquished  him 
in  a  great  battle,  after  which  he 
made  himself   independent    of       ^ 

Songhay,   and   was    successful,    a.d.  1517.    Kanta  vindicates  his  independence 
A'skfa,    who    marched    against   a.h.    923.        of  Songhay. 
him  the  following  year,  being 
obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  with- 
out having  obtained  the  slightest  success.     It  is  therefore  next  to 
impossible  that  A'ski^  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  U^usa  prov- 
inces, as  described  by  Leo. 

H£j  Mohammed  again  visited  the  western  part  of  his  empire,  and  on    a.d.  1518. 
the  15th  liamadhin  staid  in  Timbifktu.  a.u.    924. 

The  name  Songhay,  not  mentioned  by  former  authors,  becomes  con- 
spicuous, being  employed  as  well  by  Leo  as  by  De  Barros. 

The  king  resided  again  in  Songhay  Proper,  and  was  in  Sankar,  a    a.d.  1520. 
place  beyond  Kilki'a,  when  he  learned  the  death  of  his  beloved    a.h.    926. 
brother  'Omar  Kumzaghu,  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  for 
the  stability  of  his  rule.     He  then  invested  another  brother,  named 
Yahia,  with  the  governor-  or  ferengship  of  Kifrmina,  which  certain- 
ly was  the  most  important  province  of  the  empire. 

H^j  Mohammed  lost  another  brother,  'Om^  the  Tilmbutu-koy  (see  p.  a.d.  1521>2. 
667),  and  thus  having  been  deprived  of  hb  most  faithful  servants,      a.h.  d2S. 
and  having  passed  the  prime  of  life,  became  the  plaything  of  his 
overbearing  sons,  the  intrigues  taking  a  more  open  turn  after  some 
affair  in  Banku  or  Bango,  the  character  of  which  is  not  quite  a.d.  1524-5. 
clear.  a.h.  931. 

At  length  affairs  assumed  such  a  serious  character  that  the  heir-ap-  a.d.  1 527-8. 
parent,  or  Fcnfngmangha  Haj  Milsa,  the  eldest  son  of  the  king,     a.u.  934. 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  pilgrimage,  threatened  to  kill 
him ;  so  that  the  aged  Mohammed  fled  to  Tindirma,  and  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  his  brother  Yl^hia.     The  latter  then 
seems  to  have  brought  about  some  understanding  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family;  for  in  the  following  year  we  find  the  old  a.d.  1528-9. 
king  again  in  G^ho,  when  Milsa  revolted  openly  against  his  father,     a.h.  935. 
and  went  with  some  of  his  brothers  to  KifldiL     Yiihia^  the  Fer^ng 
of  Kiirmina,  being  again  requested  by  his  brother  to  interfere  be- 
tween him  and  his  sons,  came  to  G^ho,  and  was  sent  by  the  latter 
to  Kilkfll,  but  was  openly  attacked  by  the  mutinous  children  and 
murdered.     Miisa  then,  seeing  that  his  father  was  powerless,  re- 
turned to  Gagho,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  on  the  great 
holiday,  forced  him  to  abdicate,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  yean  and 
six  months.     Nevertheless,  he  left  him  in  his  palace,  while  he  him- 
self staid  in  his  own  house.     H^  Mohammed  A*akU,  as  Aluned 
Bibi  says,  was  too  great  (or  too  xnild)  to  rule  a  (torbolent)  country 
like  Songhay. 

•  8«e  VOL  L,  p.  868,  Mq.  t  Leo,  L  viL,  «.  9. 
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That  the  extent  of  the  empire  in  its  prime,  was  not  exaggerated  by  the 
author  of  the  History  of  Songhay  is  clear  from  the  account  of  Mif- 
lay  A'hmed's  expedition. 
A'sk-id  Musa  began  his  bloody  and  restless  reign  by  endeavoring  to   a.d.  1629. 
murder  all  his  brothers,  and  pursued  them  to  Kifrmina,  where  they   a.h.   985. 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  protection  of  the  governor  of  that  prov- 
ince, 'Othman  Jubabu,  another  son  of  Haj  Mohammed;  but  he 
forced  them  all  to  decamp,  together  with  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince himself,  as  well  as  the  Governor  of  Banku  or  Bango,  and  other 
great  men.     The  aged  'Alf  Fu- 
lanii,  who  had  accompanied  El 
Uaj  Mohammed  on  his  pilgrim- 
age, fled  to  Kano.* 
:Miisa,  having  returned  to  G^gho,    a.d.  1533.    'Abd  el  Kerim  ben  Maghfli,  from 
continued  the  attempt  to  murder    a.h.    940.        Bif 'Alf,  inTawat,  the  great  apos- 
his  remaining  brothers,  as  far  as  tie  of  Middle  Negroland,  where 

he  was  able  to  lay  his  hands  on  he  is  stated  to  have  transplanted 

them,  while  they,  on  their  part,  the  power  formerly  grafted  upon 

endeavored  to  rid  themselves  of  •  Songhay,  is  said  to  have  died 

their  tormentor,  so  that  he  had  this  year.    If  this  be  really  the 

not  a  moment's  rest  case,  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 

a  former  passage  in  my  work 
about  this  distinguished  man  (vol. 
i.,  p.  476)  has  to  be  altered  a 
little. 
At  this  period  the  Portuguese  sent  presents  to  the  King  of  Melle,  who 
was  reduced  to  the  western  provinces  of  his  empire,  and  therefore  is 
now  styled  Mandi  Mansa,  and  who  then  waged  war  with  Temal^ 
(the  D^mil,  rey  dos  FuUos ;  see  above).     The  Portuguese  endeav- 
ored also  to  open  communication  with  the  King  of  Mdsi  (el  rey  dos 
Moses),  of  whose  power  they  had  received  reports,  but  from  the 
wrong  side,  namely,  from  Benin.     The  King  of  Mdsi  was  then 
waging  war  with  the  Mandi  Mansa. 

In  this  sangtiinary  reign,  it  is  cheering  to  find  that  the  Portuguese   a.d.  1584. 
sent  an  embassy,  among  the  other  princes  in  the  interior,  also  to  a   a.h.   941. 
nephew  of  this  Mifsa,  King  of  Songhay,  f  from  the  side  of  Mina,  or 
Elmina,  their  colony  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Milsa  died.    Mohammed  B^nkor^,  son  of 'Omar  Kumz^hu,  was  made  a.d.  1585-6. 
A'skia  in  a  place  called  Mansiir.   This  cruel  prince  drove  the  old  Haj     a.h.  942. 
Mohammed  from  the  royal  palace,  where  even  Milsa  had  left  him, 
and  imprisoned  him  in  a  place 
called   Kankdka.      Mohammed 
Bankor<5  was  a  warlike  prince, 

but  he  was  not  successful  in  his  The  power  of  the  kingdom  of  Keh- 

carccr,  nor  was  he  a  favorite  bi  more  firmly  cstaolished.    But 

with  the  people.     He  marched  after  the  death  of  the  first  Kanta, 

against  Kanta,  but  was  totally  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  his 

routed  at  a  place  called  Wen-  two  sons,  Konna  and  Himaddu, 

tcrmdsa  (a  Berber  name),  and  fight  for  the  royal  power,  when 

fled  most  ingloriously,  having  a  Himaddu  is  said  to  have  driven 

*  In  this  instance  alto  it  is  not  certain  whether  the  town  of  |^6  be  meant,  or  whether  that  name 
at  the  time  attached  only  to  the  whole  provinoe. 

t  *'  Taroben  per  via  da  fortaleza  da  Mina  mandarao  a  Mohamed  hem  Mancugao  o  neto  de  Mniaa 
Key  de  Songo,  que  do  huma  Cidade  das  mais  popnloflas  daqueUa  grao  Provincia  a  que  noe  oommnne- 
mcnte  chamamos  Mandinga,  a  qual  Cldade  Jax  no  parallelo  do  Cabo  daa  palmas,  mettida  denftro  no 
sertfto  per  dLstancIa  de  cento  e  quarenta  leguas,  segundo  a  Betna^o  daa  taboae  da  no«sa  Qeognfia.** 
— De  Uarros,  Asia^  1.  c.,  p.  269.  That  nephew  of  Musa,  therefore,  was  evidently  governor  of  the  former 
principal  province  of  the  kingdom  of  llelle.  **  The  king,**  iava  De  Barroi  nrther  on,  "  wai  not  a 
little  sarprised  at  the  King  of  Portugal  sending  hbn  presents.'^  It  Is  very  probable  that  among  these 

? resents  were  the  articles  of  Portuguese  workmanship  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  memoir  to 
hilip  II.,  on  the  power  of  M6Uy  e*  Dh6hebf,  as  found  by  the  Maroccalns  among  the  spoQ  of  Gigbo. 
See  lower  down. 
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very  narrow  escape  through  the  back  the  former  with  the  aid  of 

waters  of  the  Niger.  the  Fillbe. 

lie  then  marched  against  Gurma,    a.d.  1536. 
and  sent  Mari  Tamiza,  the  Fo-    a.h.   943. 
rdng  of  Dcndi,  against  the  ene- 
my.    Bat  the  latter,  having  laid  in  chains  all  the  leading  men  in 
the  army,  deposed  the  king,  2d  Dhn  el  K'ada  (12th  April),  and  in- 
stalled Isma  ail,  a  son  of  Haj  Mohammed,  on  the  throne  as  A'skiDiL 

Ismii'afl  brought  his  aged  father  from  Kankaka  back  to  Gagho,  where  a.d.  1537. 
he  died  in  the  night  preceding  the  'Aid  el  Fotr,  and  was  buried  in  a.h.  944. 
the  great  mosque.     In  the  same  year  Isma  ofl  went  to  Dire.* 

A'skii.  Ismaoil  then  marched  against  the  Bakaboki  (the  chief  of  Boj-      a.h.  945. 
jo?),  in  Gurma,  and  killed  and  carried  into  slavery  a  great  many 
people,  so  that  a  slave  in  G^ho  fetched  not  more  than  300  shells. 

A'skfa  Ismaail,  a  very  energetic  and  much-respected  king,  unfortn>    a.d.  1539. 
nately  reigned  too  short  a  period,  and  died  after  a  reign  of  not    a.h.    946. 
more  than  two  years,  nine  months,  six  days,  in  the  month  of  Bejeb 
(October  or  November). 

The  army,  which  had  just  marched  out  upon  an  expedition,  made  I's- 
h^k,  another  son  of  Haj  Mohammed,  A'skfd,  on  the  16th  Sh'abdn. 
The  new  king  proved  a  very  stem  master,  the  severest  king  who 
ruled  over  Songhay ;  but  he  made  himself  also  respected  by  his  ene- 
mies, even  in  the  most  distant  quarter.    Thus,  in  the  third  year  of  his    a.  d.  1542. 
reign,  he  marched  against  Yaghaba  (not  Baghaba),  the  most  dls-    a.u.    949. 
tant  place  of  the  sultans  of  Ban- 
duk,  or  Bcnnendilgu,  on  the  re- 
motest southwesterly  branch  of    a.d.  1544.    About  this  time  Mohammed,  the 
the  Niger;  and  two  years  later   A.H.   951.       ruler  of  Bomu,  fought  a  cele- 
he  waged  war  on  the  opposite  brated    and    sanguinary    battle 

side  of  his  vast  dominions  against  with  the  King  of  Kebbi,  proba- 

Kiikurkab  (Kokoy-Kabi?),t  in  bly  Tomo,  who  founded  here  a 

the  territory  of  Dendi.  new  and  large  capital,  Birnf-n- 

In  the  course  of  this  year  Ts-hik    a.d.  1545.       Kebbi.     (See  voL  iL,  p.  690.) 
sent  his  brother  Diild,  the  Fe-    a.h.    952. 
rdng  of  Kiirmina,  against  Melle. 

The  Sultan  (Mansa)  of  Melle,  who,  baring  been  reduced  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  tributary  chief  by  the  great  Haj  Mohammed,  seems  to 
have  conceived  the  hope  of  making  himself  again  independent  un- 
der his  successors,  left  his  palace  and  fled,  and  Daifd  remained  for 
seven  days  in  the  capital,  defiling  the  honor  of  the  royal  palace  in 
the  grossest  manner. 

At  the  same  time,  this  energetic  Songhay  king  showed  his  power  to  a.d.  1549. 
Miilay  A'hmed,  the  powerful  ruler  of  Morocco,  who,  looking  about  a.h.  956. 
for  a  fresh  source  of  strength,  cast  a  longing  eye  on  Negroland,  and 
requested  the  A'skii  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  salt  mines  of  Te^hiza ; 
whereupon  I's-hdk  sent  an  army  of  2000  Tawirek  to  Dar  a,  who 
plundered  the  market  of  the  Benil  A'saj  without  shedding  any  blood. 
But  the  Songhay  king  was  destined  soon  to  succumb ;  and,  having 
fallen  sick,  died  in  Kilkf^  where  he  had  gone  in  the  beginning  of 
that  year,  on  the  24th  Safar  (24th  March),  after  a  reign  of  nine 
years  and  six  months,  having  named  as  his  successor  D^ifd,  then 
governor  of  Kiirmina,  who  was  fortunate  enough  to  arrive  before 
Ts-hak's  death. 

Diiild  having  ascended  the  throne  in  Kiikfil  one  day  before  the  death 
of  I's-hak,  returned  to  Giigho  on  the  1st  RcM  I.     DAdd  was  a  very 

•  ThiB  phrajM?,  J^^^^  V  ^"^    T5?  J  hw  not  been  tnnsUted  by  Mr.  Balb. 
/• 

t  There  •cema  little  doaU  that  the  name  KilA  la  here  implied,  although  A^hmed  B4Mk  UaBedf 
UMi  the  form  KebU,  and  be  adds  that  it  wai  tbe  name  of  a  localltj,  '*makAn  ;**  bnt  tbe  aathor 
had  very  liiUe  knowledge  of  tbeM  easterly  regions,  and  probably  did  not  knov  the  relatloB  of  Keb- 
bi—which  he  generally  designates  as  tbe  territory  of  Kanta— to  Dendi,  the  name  comomnly  given  to 
thifl  province  east  of  the  Niger. 
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peaceable  king,  and  nndertook 

no  expedition  at  all.  lie  re-  a.d.  1553.  Sfdi  'Omar  e'  Sheikh,  the  great 
sided  toward  the  end  of  his  life  a  a.u.  960.  ancestor  of  the  family  of  El  Ba- 
lonj^  time  in  Tindirma,  the  cap-  kay,  died  in  the  district  Gidi  or 

ital  of  the  province  of  Kiirmina,  Igidi. 

where  he  had  a  palace,  and  kept 
a  large   establishment.      A'skia 

Daud,  who  is  said  by  the  Imam  e'  Tckniri,  as  cited  by  De  Slane,* 
to  have  imitated  the  example  of  his  father,  Haj  Mohammed,  died 
after  a  reign  of  nearly  thirty-four  (lunar)  years. 

El  Huj,  or  El  Haj  Mohammed,  then  ascended  the  throne,  being  the  a.d.  1582. 
eldest  son  of  Daiid,  and  named  after  his  grandfather,  whom  he  is  a.h.  900. 
said  to  have  equaled  in  the  qualities  of  bravery  and  patient  endur- 
ance, although  he  remained  far  behind  in  success,  and  was  plunged 
from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  in  civil  war,  which  began  to  rage 
the  very  day  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  Ferdng  Mohammed 
Bankore  preparing  to  oppose  him ;  but,  fortunately,  the  latter  was 
induced  by  the  Faki  Mohammed,  the  Kadhi  of  Timbuktu,  to  give 
up  his  pretensions,  in  order  to  apply  himself  to  study.  He  was 
then  arrested  and  lodged  in  the  state  prison  in  Kanti(. 

Then  El  Hadi,  son  of  A'sk£a  Daiid,  and  brother  of  El  Haj,  whom,  as  the    a.d.  1684. 
most  faithful,  the  king  had  intrusted  with  the  government  of  Kifr-         *''*Qno 
mina,  revolted,  left  Tindirma,  and  marched  against  the  capital,  Ga-    ^'^*    •'*'*'• 
gho.     He  even  succeeded  in  entering  the  town  in  the  night  before 
the  4th  llebi-el^wel,  clad  in  a  coat  of  mail,  and  preceded  by  a  trum- 
pet, dnim,  ancl  other  iasignia  of  royal  power,  while  the  A'skid,  who 
at  the  time  was  very  weak  and  sick,  was  seized  with  fear  of  losing 
his  throne ;  but  through  the  aid  of  Hfki,  the  governor  of  the  power- 
ful province  of  Dcndi,  the  revolt  was  overcome.     El  Hadi  was 
thrown  into  the  state  prison  at 
Kantii,  and    all  his    adherents 
were  severely  punished. 

While  the  empire  was  thus  under-  Together  with  Mdshi,  the  ruler  of 

mined  by  intestine  civil  wars,  the  Bilsa,  on  the  Niger,  is  mentioned 

great  enemy  who  was  to  crush  it  by  A'hmed  Baba  under  this  reign 

from  without  approached  from  as  a  powerful  king.    The  power 

the   north;    but  this  time  the  of  Kebbi,  therefore,  probably  had 

danger  passed  by.     Mifl^y  Ha-  begun  to  decline. 

med,  or  A'hmed,   in   order  to 
learn  the  real  state  of  affairs  in 

Teknir,  and  especially  in  Songhay,  whose  power  could  not  fail  to 
attract  his  attention,  sent  an  embassy  with  costly  presents ;  but  the 
A'skid  received  the  messengers  kindly,  and  sent  a  more  valuable 
present  in  return,  among  other  articles  80 eunuchs.  But  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  this  embassy  the  rumor  spread  of  Miflay  Hiimed 
having  sent  a  large  army,  and  this  report  was  soon  confirmed.  The 
Emperor  of  Morocco  sent  a  very  numerous  host,  said  to  be  20,000t 
strong,  in  the  direction  of  Wadiin,  at  that  time  the  general  carayan 
road,  with  the  order  to  conquer  all  the  places  along  the  river  (the  Sen- 
egal and  Niger,  probably,  regarded  together),^  and  thus  to  proceed 
toward  Timbuktu,  an  order  which  clearly  shows  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  the  Songhay  empire  even  at  that  time ;  and  the  Imam  e' 
Tekrifri§  distinctly  states  that,  even  at  the  time  of  its  downfall^ 
it  comprised  a  region  of  six  months  in  extent.     But  this  time  also 

•  De  Slane,  In  "  La  Revae  AfHodne,**  L,  p.  891. 

t  The  number  may  not  be  much  exaggerated.  It  waa  probaUy  this  example  which  tanght  M6U7 
H4med  that  a  small,  well-disciplined  army  was  by  far  more  usefnl  for  tnch  a  purpose  than  an  un- 
duciplined  ho^t 

:  Most  probably  the  people  in  Morocco  had  a  very  confused  idea  of  the  reUtion  of  the  two  greal 
rivers  of  that  region,  the  tieaegal  and  Niger,  with  the  ocean,  and  both  rivers  are  here  meant  when 

Mul;;y  Hamed  ordered  the  army  j^Jt  ^^^  |J^  tj^^JLl)  ^  C-J  \^  U  «3c^  L 
f^J^^'  ♦  RemtAIHcaincL.JDl. 

Vol.  IU.— U  u 
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the  (laDgcr  passco  by,  the  numbers  of  the  army  themselves  cansini^  its 
min  in  consequence  of  hnngcr  and  thirst.  In  order  to  take  at  least 
a  slight  rcvcnp:e,  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  then  sent  an  officer  with  a 
small  troop  of  musketeers  to  take  possession  of  the  salt  mines  of 
Teghaza,  which  at  that  time  supplied  the  whole  of  Western  Nepro- 
land  with  that  necessary  article,*  and  thus  to  deprive  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Songhay  of  it.f  It  was  in  the  month  of  Shawiil  (Septem- 
ber) that  the  news  reached  Gagho  that  all  intercourse  with  those 
salt  mines  had  been  cut  off.     It  ^ 

was  then  that  people  went  and 
dug  salt  in  Taodenui  and  other 
places.^ 

While  the  danger  was  gathering  a.d.  1586.  The  salt  mines  of  Tcghiza  shut 
from  without,  a  new  intestine  a.h.  994.  and  those  of  Taod^nni  opened  on 
war  broke  out,  which  does  not  this  occasion. § 

appear  to  testify  to  the  great 
courage  and  energy  for  which 
A^hmcd  Baba  praises  this  A'sk^a. 

For,  in  the  last  month  of  this  year,  the  brothers  of  £1  H^  A'skfd  re- 
volted, and  brought  Mohammed  Bdna,  another  of  the  numerous 

sons  of  Daifd,  with  them  from  Kara  i^j^^)  to  Gagho,  and,  depos- 
ing El  Ilaj,  installed  the  former  in  his  place  as  A'skia,  on  the  4th 
Moharrem.     El  Hij,  probably,  notwithstanding  his  original  brave>    a.d.  1587. 
ry  and  energy,  was  suffering  from  disease  all  the  time  of  his  rflgn.    a.h.    995. 
He  died  (a  natural  death  apparently)  a  few  days  after  his  deposi- 
tion, having  reigned  four  years  and  five  months. 

Immediately  after  the  accession  of  Mohammed  B£na  to  the  throne,  a 
new  conspiracy  was  formed,  issuing  from  the  state  prisoners  in  Kan- 
tii,  especially  the  two  pretenders,  El  Hadi  and  Mohammed  Bin- 
kore',  and  aiming  at  the  installation  of  Niih,  another  son  of  D^iCd, 
the  Farma  of  Bantal ;  but  the  rebellion  was  successfullv  suppressed, 
most  of  the  conspirators  killed,  and  Niih,  together  with  his  brother 
Milstapha,  whom  £1  II^j  had  designated  as  his  successor  (Ferdng- 
mangha),  laid  in  chains,  and  imprisoned  in  the  province  of  Dendi. 

The  Balm'a,  Mohammed  e*  Sadik,  son  of  A'skid  Daild,  having  pun-  a.d.  1588. 
ished  the  oppressive  governor  of  K^bara,  and  vanquished  his  own  a.h.  99<>. 
brother  Saleh,  the  Fereng  of  Kifrmina  (24  Rebi  II.),  and  being 
joined  by  the  troops  of  the  latter,  and  by  many  other  bodies  of  the 
great  army  of  the  West,  the  Fereng  of  Bdghena,  Mansa,  the  Hdm- 
borikoy,  and  others,  left  Kdbara  on  the  1st  Jumida.  A'skia  Mo- 
hammed Bana  marched  out  of  G^ho  on  the  12th,  in  order  to  meet 
the  rebel,  but  died  the  same  day,  either  from  the  effects  of  wrath, 
or  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  hb  own  corpu- 
lency.    He  reigned  one  year,  four  months,  and  eight  days. 

The  day  following  the  death  of  Mohammed  Bana,  the  army  having 
re-entered  the  town  of  Gagho,  I's-h^k,  another  son  of  Diiild,  as- 
cended the  throne  as  A'skfa.    But  the  Pretender,  having  been 

*  The  place  Tagh^^za  seems  to  have  had  a  oonfliderahle  popnUttion  at  that  time,  which  ahowB  the 
importance  of  this  traffic    8eo  CaUli(^«  IL,  p.  12S. 

t  We  see  from  this  report  the  remarkahle  fact  that  the  whole  of  SoDghay  at  that  time  iraa  prerided 
from  Tegh4ca,  while  we  have  seen  from  £1  Bekri's  accoaat  that  in  the  eleventh  century  ikmg^j 

Proper  was  supplied  frt>m  the  mines  of  Tabtek.    The  words  of  B&hft  A'hmed,  i^fV^I  tj^yf^*  t 

not  translated  hy  Mr.  Ralfs,  ctfn  he  only  understood  hy  him  who  has  traveled  in  Negroland,  and  wh* 
knows  what  a  precious  article  salt  is  in  many  regions,  and  what  it  is  '*  to  be  deprivi^  of  salt.** 

t  The  txanslation  of  this  passage  by  Mr.  Kalfs  (p.  543)  Is  rather  defective. 

i  Bttba  Aluned  is  here  very  distinct,  stating  expressly,  apparently  in  order  to  oomtradiet  current 

nports,  *'and  they  dag  (began  to  dig)  here  in  Taodenni  the  salt  at  thia  period**  <J^^!^  ^^ 

and  they  pave  up  {the  mxJt  min^n  of]  Ttgh&za  thi$  time^  or  on  thi$  ocoation).    The  latter  worda  have 
not  been  transl  itcd  by  Mr.  Kalis  at  alL 
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raised  by  his  troop  on  his  way  to  Gl(gh6  to  the  dignity  of  A'vki&, 
pursued  his  march,  while  A'skia  I's-hak  left  his  capital,  when  both 
armies  met  at  a  place  called  Kamba-Kiri,  evidently  only  four  days'* 
march  from  Gagho,  where,  after  a  violent  straggle  which  lasted  the 
whole  day,  the  army  of  the  Pretender  was  beaten,  and  he  escaped 
toward  Timbuktu.  Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the  inhabit- 
itants  of  this  town.  They  had  celebrated  the  accession  to  power  of 
their  favorite,  Mohammed  e'  Sadik,  with  the  greatest  manifesta- 
tions of  joy,  and  had  e^en  imprisoned,  on  the  21st,  at  his  request, 
the  messenger  who  had  announced  the  accession  of  I's-h^k.  On 
the  28th,  there  arrived  the  favorite  as  a  fugitive,  who  brought  them 
the  account  of  the  unfortunate  battle,  and,  having  plunged  them 
into  deep  sorrow,  continued  his  flight,  in  company  with  the  Hdm- 
borikoy,  the  Barakoy,  by  way  of  Tindirma,  across  the  river  to  the 
other  side.  He  was,  however,  overtaken,  and  confined  in  the  state 
prison  at  Kantif,  where  he  was  killed,  together  with  the  Barakoy, 
as  were  also  the  TUmbutu-koy  and  the  I'mdshaghenkoy.  Of  course 
the  inhabitants  of  Timbuktu,  having  so  openly  favored  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Pretender,  were  severely  punished,  and  a  new  Tdmbutu- 
koy,  Al  Hasan,  the  last  during  the  Songhay  period,  and  a  new 
I'mdshaghenkoy  were  installed.  A'skf^  I's-hak  likewise  installed 
new  governors  of  Banku,  Bal,  and  Kiirmina,  and  confirmed  others 
in  their  provinces. 

Having  recovered  from  the  severe  shock  inflicted  upon  the  empire  by  a.d.  1588-9. 
this  rebellion,  A'skfa  I's-h^k  undertook  an  expedition  against  Na-     a.h.  997. 
mandiign,  evidently  the  place  touched  at  by  myself  on  my  road  to 
Timbiiktu,  inhabited  by  pagans  of  the  Gurma  tribe,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  some  other  part  of  a.h.  998-9. 
Gurma,  t  namely,  Tintiri.     Having  thus  had  some  respite,  and  con- 
solidated his  empire,  he  planned  an  expedition  against  Kala,  the 
province  to  the  north  of  Jinni,  which,  it  would  seem,  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  former  A'sk{a ;  but  when  about  to  undertake  this  ex- 
pedition into  the  farthest  parts  of  his  empire,  he  heard  of  the  arri- 
valt  of  the  Mahalla  of  the  Bash^  Jodar,  a  valiant  eunuch  of  Miiliy 
Ilamed,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  with  an  army  of  8600  musketeers, 
in  174  divisions  of  20  each  besides  the  officers  ;§  and  he  met  him 
on  the  battle-field  on  the  18th  Jum^d  II.,  but  fled  before  him. 

Jddar  remained  only  seventeen  days  in  G^ho,  when  the  Khatfb  Mah- 
mud  behaved  in  a  very  hostile  manner  toward  the  strangers.  On 
visiting  the  palace  of  the  A'ski^  in  the  pre8en(5^  of  witnesses,  he 
found  it  not  equal  to  his  expectation,  and  accepted  the  conditions 
of  I's-liak,  who  offered  to  give  him  1000  slaves  and  100,000  mith- 
kal  of  gold,  if  he  gave  up  the  conquered  country.  The  Bashl^  al- 
though ho  was  not  authorized  to  agree  upon  these  conditions  him- 
self, consented  to  write  an  account  of  them  to  his  liege  lord,  and  re- 
turn meanwhile  to  Timbiiktu.  He  therefore  wrote  to  Mifl^y  H^ 
med,  in  conjunction  with  the  Kiid  A'hmed  ben  el  Hadd^,  a!dding 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  show  his  master  that  the  conquered 
country  was  not  worth  a  great  deal,  that  the  dwelling  of  Sheikh  el 
Haram  (a  very  inferior  personage)  in  Morocco  excelled  by  far  the 
palace  of  the  A'skii.  But  the  ambitious  MiH^y  H^med,  the  friend 
of  Philip  II.,  who,  in  following  the  example  of  his  friend  the  mighty 
j)rince  of  Europe,  contemplated  the  conquest  of  new  regions,  was 
filled  with  wrath  at  the  receipt  of  the  dispatches  of  his  officer  Jd- 
dar, deposed  him  on  the  spot,  and  sent  the  Bash6  Mahmifd  ben 
Zarkiib,  accompanied  by  80  musketeers,  with  instructioifli  to  under- 

'  Eighteen  dayn'  inarch  irith  an  army  fh>m  Timb6ktn,  nine  days  for  a  single  horseman  on  flight 

t  The  name  (iurma  neems  to  be  emploved  here  quite  in  a  general  sertte. 

Mt  ia  remarkable  that  hkhk  A'hmed  does  not  intimate  at  all  by  what  road  the  BashA  arrived. 

i  That  Jodar  wan  a  ennnch,  and  a  native  of  Almeria,  we  learn  fh>m  a  Spanish  source,  a  paper 
written  the  16th  of  October,  164S,  by  an  unknown  author,  in  **  Papeles  Cnrloeas,**  of  the  Egeitoo 
Collection,  n.  10,262,  p.  236:  *'  Aquel  raleroso  Ennuco  renegade  natural  de  Almeria;"  and  ikrther 
on,  *'  Esta  conquista  hizd  el  famoao  Jaudar,  que  tab  celebre  en  Bertwila  eomo  nno  de  mm  de  la  isnuL** 
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take  the  command  of  the  army,  and  drive  A'ekii  I's-h^  out  of 
Sudiin. 

Meanwhile  Jodar  having  arrived  at  Muse-  or  Bose-Bango  (the  same 
creek  of  the  great  river  where  I  was  encamped  for  some  time)  on  the 
last  day  of  Jumada  II.,  remained  encamped  for  thirty-five  days,  from 
the  first  Kcjcb  till  the  6th  Sh'abiin,  outside  the  town  of  Timbdktiiy* 
when,  the  term  fixed  for  the  return  of  his  courier  from  Morocco  hav- 
ing elapsed,  he  well  saw  that  all  was  not  right,  and  that  his  master 
was  not  content  with  his  proceedings.  He  therefore  enteif^d  the  town 
with  his  soldiers,  chose  for  himself  the  quarter  of  the  Ghadamsiyf  n, 
between  the  gate  leading  to  Kabara  and  the  market,  as  the  most 
densely  inhabited  quarter,  and  as  containing  the  largest  houses,  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  there  a  kasbah,  driving  the  inhabitants  out 
of  their  dwellings  by  force.  It  also  seems,  from  another  passage  of 
A'hmed  Baba,  that  the  liuma  shut  all  the  gates  of  the  town  with 
the  exception  of  the  gate  leading  to  Kabara,  the  consequence  of 
whieh  was  that  all  the  people,  in  order  to  enter  the  town  or  to  go 
out  of  it,  had  to  pass  through  or  under  the  kasbah,  so  that  the  whole 
traflSc  and  all  the  intercourse  could  easily  be  overawed  by  a  limited 
garrison. 

On  Friday,  the  26th  Shawiil,  the  new  Bash^  Mahmdd  arrived  in  Tim- 
biiktn,  accompanied  by  the  two  kaid's,  'Abd  el  'AiUf  and  Ham  Ba- 
raka,  and  deposed  Jodar,  reproaching  him  bitterly  for  not  having 
pursued  the  King  I's-h^k ;  but  Jodar  excused  himself  by  pleading 
that  he  had  no  boats  at  his  disposition.  The  first  thing  therefore 
which  the  Basha  Mahmiid  had  to  do  was  to  procure  boats,  the  in> 
spector  of  the  harbor  having  fled  with  the  whole  fleet  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Banku  or  Bengu.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  all  the  trees 
in  the  town  were  cut  down. 

On  the  20th  Dhii  '1  Kada,  the  Bashi  Mahmild  left  Timbuktu  with 
the  whole  of  his  army,  taking  the  ex-bash^  Jodar  with  him,  and 
installing  in  the  government  of  the  town  the  Kaid  £1  Mustapha  and 
the  Emfr  Ham  from  Wadi  Dar'a.  Having  kept  the  great  festival 
near  the  town  in  a  place  called  Sfhank  (?),  he  marched  against  I^s- 
hiEk,  who  approached  with  his  army  to  make  a  last  struggle  for  his 
kingdom  and  the  independence  of  his  country.  But  although  the 
A'skia  seems  to  have  been  not  totally  devoid  of  energy,  he  could 
not  contend  against  that  terrible  weapon  which  spread  devastation 
from  a  great  distance,  for  the  Songhay  do  not  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  single  musket ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Moroccains 
had  some  small  field-pieces, f  while  the  Songhay  did  not  even  know  a.d.  1591. 
how  to  use  the  one  small  cannon  which  the  Portuguese  had  once  ▲.h.  860. 
made  them  a  present  of,  and  which  the  Bashll  afterward  found  in 
Gagho.  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  battle  which  ensued,  on 
Monday  the  25th  Dhil-el  HiJ[je,  Vs-hik  and  the  Songhay  were 
beaten,  and  the  king  fled  on  the  road  to  Dcndi,  making  a  short  stay 
in  Kira-Kurma,  and  leaving  behind  him  some  ofiicers,  whom  he  or- 
dered to  make  a  stand  in  certain  stations,  especially  the  Balm*a 
Mohammed  Kagho,  who  had  been  wounded  by  a  ball,  and  the  Ba- 
rakoy  Buttu.  To  the  latter  he  gave  orders  at  the  same  time  to 
make  forays  against  the  FuUdn,  a  fact  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  which,  combined  with  an- 
other fact,  which  I  shall  soon 

bring  forward,  shows  how  this  The  FiTlbe  or  Falll^n  begin  to  play 

remarkable  tribe,  which  wo  have  a  prominent  part  in  the  histoiy 

seen  stirring  in  these  regions  al-  of  this  region. 

*  Joam.  Ldp.  Oriontal  8«0l.  Ix.,  p.  510.  ,. 

t  This  Is  not  certain,  althonga  Ikrtner  on  Aluned  Bfibd  mentioiii  m^Xx^t  which  Bfr. 

latM  (p.  651)  Ij  ^*  Gewhatz  ;*'  but  the  common  miukot  being  called  «^  J^  tj  the  Arabs  la  aad 
near  Tlmh6kta,  U  Is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  aathor  means  fleld-pieon  or  "^ft-MhrrH, 
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ready  several  years  previously,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  established 
government  endangered,  broke  out  in  order  to  make  use  of  circum- 
stances for  establishing  themselves  firmly  in  the  country. 
A^skiii  I's-bak  wanted  the  Barakoy  to  imprison  the  royal  princes  who 
were  in  his  company  at  the  time,  in  order  to  prevent  their  joining 
the  enemy,  but  they  escaped ;  and  he  also  endeavored  in  vain  to 
cause  a  diversion  in  his  rear  by  raising  a  revolt  in  Timbifktn,  but  his 
messenger  was  killed.  ThcBasha  MahmiSd  ben  Zarkiib  pursued 
the  king,  and  did  not  halt  till  he  reached  Kilkia,  having  with  him, 
according  to  Ahmed  Baba,  174  divisions  of  musketeers,  each  of 
twenty  men,*  so  that,  if  the  ranks  were  all  filled,  he  had  3480  men, 
or,  including  the  officers,  about  8600;  and  these  being  all  armed 
with  matchlocks,  there  was  certainly  no  army  in  Negroland  able  to 
resist  them.f  Seeing  that  a  numerous  undisciplined  army  against 
u  wcil-disciplined  and  compact  band,  armed  with  such  a  destruc- 
tive weajjon,  was  only  a  burden,  the  Songhay  king  seems  to  have 
thought  that  a  band  of  choice  men,  even  if  small  in  numbers,  was 
preferable,  and  he  therefore  sent  Hiki  Scrkia,  an  officer  of  acknowl- 
edged bravery,  with  a  body  of  1200  of  the  best  horsemen  of  his  army, 
wlio  had  never  fled  before  an  enemy,  to  attack  the  BashiL  But 
the  fate  of  Songhay  was  decided ;  treachery  and  disunion  still  fur- 
ther impaired  the  power  which,  even  if  well  kept  together,  would 
still  have  had  great  difficulty  in  resisting  such  an  enemy.  When 
therefore  that  very  body  of  cav- 
alry rendered   homage    to    the 

Balm'a   Mohammed  Kagho,  in    a.d.  1591-  The  tribe  of  the  ErluUnena  becomes 
the  b<'ginning  of  the  last  year  of  1592.       powerful  in  the  west. 

the  tenth  century  of  the  Hcjra,    A.n.  1000.    The  Zoghoran  or  Jawambc  con- 
and  made  him  A'skia,  I's-hak,  quer  great  portions  of  the  former 

seeing  that  all  was  lost  (from  Songhay  country. 

Dendi,  where   he  staid   at  the 
time?),  took    the    direction   of 

Kebbi.t  He  was,  however,  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps,  as  the  Kan- 
ta,  the  ruler  of  that  kingdom,  which  at  that  period  was  still  enjoy- 
ing very  great  power,  afraid  probably  of  drawing  upon  himself  tne 
revenge  of  the  dreaded  foreign  foe,  who  with  the  thunder  of  his 
muskctr}'^  was  disturbing  the  repose  of  Negroland,  or  moved  by  that 
ancient  hatred  which  since  the  expedition  to  A'gades  existed  be- 
tween the  Songhay  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kebbi,  refused  him  ad- 
mission into  his  dominions.  I's-hdk  therefore  itcrossed  the  river, 
and  went  to  Te'ra,§  where  his  last  friends  took  leave  of  him.  Even 
the  inhabitants  of  this  very  place,  who  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence till  the  present  day,  were  not  able,  or  were  not  inclined  to 
to  defend  their  liege  lord.  "There  they  separated  and  bade  each 
other  farewell.  The  king  wept,  and  they  (the  courtiers)  wept,  and 
it  was  the  last  time  that  they  saw  each  other."  There  was  certain- 
ly a  strong  reason  for  weeping  over  the  fate  of  Songhay.  That 
splendid  empire,  which  a  few  years  back  had  extended  from  the 
the  middle  of  Hausa  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and  from  Mosi  as  far  as 
Tawat,  was  gone,  its  king  an  exile  and  fugitive  from  his  native  land, 

*  In  order  to  make  out  the  whole  numben  of  the  Army  of  the  Buh^  we  most  add  tlie  guniMB  of 
Tirobukln,  which  could  certainly  not  be  leM  than  a  conple  of  hundred  men. 

t  It  would  be  highly  absurd  to  oonclnde,  from  what  A'hmed  Bubu  says  of  the  strength  of  this 
army,  that  itn  numbers  made  it  so,  for  in  numbers  it  was  certainly  a  very  small  army  for  Negroland, 
where  amnm  of  from  3(»,000  to  G0,000  men  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  ImAm  e*  Tekrari  tays 
that  the  i<oDghay  kiug  had  an  army  of  140,000  men.    Revue  AfHcaiA',  1.  c 

t  BdbA  A'hmed  writes  this  name  exactly  as  it  is  pronounced,  i^  ^\  ^  ^hUe  the  name  KAW  is  never 
used,  bm  muRt  have  been  formerly  used,  as  is  evident  from  the  form  Kubawa.    See  page  148. 

i  Xi  (p.  653),  not  Tara.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  well-known  Soogfaay  town  of  that  name 
(voL  lit,  A  p.  V.)  is  meant 
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deserted  by  his  friends  and  nearest  relations,  had  to  seek  refnpre 
with  his  very  enemies.  Driven  back  from  the  Mohammedans  in 
Kebbi,  he  now  turned  toward  the  pagans  of  Gurma  and  those  very 
inhabitants  of  Tinfiri  npon  whom  he  had  made  war  two  yeara  bc> 
fore ;  and  indeed  the  pagans  were  more  merciful  than  the  Moham- 
medans, and  forgot  their  recent  wrong  sooner  than  the  latter  their 
old  one;  but  probably  the  ex-king  excited  their  fear,  and  after 
having  resided  there  some  time  he  was  slain,  together  with  his  son 
and  aU  his  followers,  in  the  month  of  Jnmada  the  second. 

Meanwhile  there  seemed  to  be  still  a  slight  prospect  for  the  pretender 
Mohammed  Kllgho  to  save  at  least  part  of  the  empire,  as  all  that 
remained  of  wealth  and  authority  in  Songhay  gathered  round  him 
to  do  him  homage ;  but  even  now  the  ancient  family  discord  pre- 
vailed, and  while  he  strengthened  himself  by  some  of  his  brothers, 
whom  he  liberated  from  prison,  especially  KiSh,  the  former  governor 
of  Bantal,  others  among  his  brothers,  sons  of  Ddiid,  fled  to  the  en- 
emy, and,  being  well  received,  dragged  after  them  a  great  many  of 
the  most  influential  men  of  the  army.  After  this  Mohammed  Ka- 
gho  was  induced  by  treachery  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
the  Basha,  from  whom  ho  received  the  a&surance  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  fear ;  but  he  was  laid  in  chains,  and  soon  after  executed. 

The  Basha  Mahmifd,  although  he  evidently  governed  the  country 
with  a  strong  hand,  nevertheless,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  keep  up  a  certain  national  form,  and  conferred 
the  dignity  of  A'skfa  upon  the  Barakoy  Bultu ;  but  the  latter  soon 
found  it  better  to  proWdo  for-  his  own  safety  by  a  speedy  flight,  and 
the  Bash^  then  gave  the  hollow  title  of  A'8k£d  to  Sliman  ben  A'skfa 
Dlliid,  who  had  been  the  first  to  put  himself  under  his  protection. 

The  Bashd  then  went  to  pursue  Niih,  formerly  Governor  of  Bantal, 
who,  having  been  liberated  from  his  prison  by  Mohammed  Kf^^ho, 
returned  to  Dendi,  that  outlying  and  important  province  of  Son- 
ghay, as  soon  as  he  saw  his  protector  fail,  and  declared  himself  A's- 
iii  in  Dendi ;  but  even  beyond  the  Niger  he  seemed  not  to  be  safe ; 
such  was  the  remarkable  vigor  of  this  small  Moroccain  army  and 
the  energy  of  its  leader,  under  the  auspices  of  that  aspiring  genius 
lA^iy  Hamed.  On  the  frontier  of  Dendi  the  Moroccain  musket- 
eers, within  hearing  of  the  subjects  of  Kanta,  fought  a  battle  with 
this  last  germ  of  Songhay  independence,  and  vanquished  A 'skill 
Hifh  even  there ;  and  the  Bashi.  pursued  the  fugitive  prince  with- 
out relaxation  from  place  to  place  for  full  two  years,  fighting  repeat- 
ed battles  with  him.  Nay,  ho  even  built  a  fortress  or  kasbah  in 
Kalna  (?*),  and  placed  there  a  garrison  of  200  musketeers  under 
the  Kafd  'Omir,  as  if  he  intended  to  hold  possession  forever  of  this 
distant  province  for  his  master  in  Morocco.  This  is  a  highly  inter- 
esting fact  But  a  small  spark  of  native  independence  neverthe- 
less remained  behind  in  this  province,  from  whence  the  Moroc- 
cains,  after  the  first  energetic  impulse  was  gone,  were  forced  to 
faU  back. 

While  the  Bashi  himself  was  thus  waging  relentless  war  against  the 
nucleus  and  eastern  part  of  the  Songhay  empire,  the  conquest  and 
destruction  of  national  independence  was  going  on  no  less  in  the 
west.  The  great  centre  of  national  feeling  and  of  independent 
spirit  in  that  quarter  was  TimbiflLtu,  a  town  almost  enjoying  the 
rank  of  a  second  capital,  on  account  of  the  greater  amount  of  Bfo- 
hammedan  learning  therein  concentrated.     It  was  on  account  of 


'Ji  ^ 


Aooording  to  the  writer  whose  interesting  account  MaegncUn  de  Slane  has  pal 

lished  in  the  **  Bevue  Africaine,"  L,  n.  4,  p.  S96,  the  authority  of  Manser  extended  aa  far  aa  Ean^ 
nay,  even  the  ruler  of  B6mn  is  said  to  have  made  his  snl^ection ;  but  the  latter  assertion  is  vet 
improbable,  the  then  ruler  of  B6mu  being  none  else  than  the  warlike  and  energetic  Kdris  Alaw<imi 
It  is  i«markaUe,  however,  that  that  author  mentions  Kan<>  without  saving  any  thing  about  KeMi 
which  was  the  neii^boring  Ungdom,  intervening  between  Songhay  and  Kano,  and  at  that  time  vei 
poweifnL 
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tills  focliug  of  independence,  probably,  tbat  tbe  inhabitants  would 
not  bear  the  encroachments  of  the  KM  cl  Mifstapba  upon  their 
liberty,  especially  as  he  wanted  to  fill  from  his  own  choice,  after  the 
death  of  Yahia,  the  place  of  the  Tiimbutu-koy,  or  Tiimbutu-mangha, 
as  he  is  here  called,  the  office  of  the  native  governor.  Thus  a  bloody 
tumult  arose  in  the  town,  when  the  T^ki  chief  Ausamba  came  to 
the  assistance  of  the  distressed  Kaid,  probably  from  motives  of  plun- 
der, and  thus  the  whole  town  was  consumed  by  flames,  it  being  a 
dreadful  day  for  the  inhabitants.  Nay,  the  enraged  Kaid,  who  had 
now  got  the  upper  hand,  wanted  to  slaughter  them  all ;  but  the 
Kdid  Miimi  succeeded  in  re-establishing  peace  between  the  inhabit- 
ants and  £1  Milstapha,  and  quiet  and  comfort  began  to  return,  so  that 
even  those  who  had  emigrated  again  returned  to  their  native  homes. 
Even  the  inspector  of  the  harbor,  who  had  retired  to  the  province 
of  Banku  or  Bcngu,  came  back  with  the  fleet.  The  communication 
therefore  with  Jinni  and  the  region  on  the  upper  course  of  the  river 
wivs  re-opened. 

Having  then  made  a  successful  expedition  against  the  Zoghor^n,  who 
devastated  the  districts  of  Bara  and  Dirma,  and  inflicted  upon  them 
a  most  severe  punishment,  the 
Kuid  Mami  went  himself  to  Jin- 
ni, which  had  suffered  a  great  The  Bimbara  appear  as  a  conqiier- 
deal  from  the  devastating  incur-  ing  race. 
sions  of  the  pagan  Bambara,  and 
took  up  his  residence  for  a  time 

in  the  palace  of  the  Jinnikoy.  Having  then  installed  'Abd- Allah 
ben  'Othman  as  Governor  of  Jinni,  and  arranged  matters  in  that 
distant  place,  he  returned  to  Timbuktu.  Samba  Lamido  (*Miimi- 
do"  means  *^  governor"),  evidently  a  Pilllo,  in  Danka  or  Denga, 
devastated  many  of  the  places  on  the  Ras  el  mii,  and  committed 
great  havoc  and  bloodshed. 

Thus  the  Moroccains  had  conquered  almost  the  whole  of  this  extens- 
ive empire,  from  Dendi  as  far  as  and  even  beyond  Jinni,  for  they 
even  took  possession  of  part  of  Baghena,  and  conquered  the  whole 
province  of  Hdmbori,  or,  as  it  is  called,  from  its  rocky  character, 
Tondi  or  El  Hajri,  to  the  south  of  the  river.  Nay,  they  even  con- 
quered part  of  Tombo,  the  strong  native  kingdom  inclosed  between 
Hombori,  Mdsi,  Jinni,  and  Jimballa.  They  had  their  chief  garri' 
sons  in  Jinni,  Timbiiktu,  Bamba,  which  on  this  account  received  the 
name  Kasbah,  in  G^ho,  and  Kalna  in  Dendi,  and  their  chief 
strength  consisted  in  intermarrying  with  the  natives,  and  thus  pro- 
ducing a  distinct  class  of  people,  who,  as  Erm^  or  Rumii,  are  distin- 
guished to  this  very  day,  while  the  peculiar  dialect  of  Songhay, 
which  they  speak,  has  been  produced  lately  as  a  distinct  language 
by  M.  Raffencl.*  But  these  half-castes  soon  found  all  their  inter- 
est in  their  new  abode,  and  cared  very  little  for  Morocco,  so  that 
the  advantage  which  the  latter  country  drew  from  this  conquest  was 
only  of  a  very  transitory  character.  Certainly,  there  was  some  sort 
of  order  established,  but  there  was  no  new  organization,  as  it  seems, 
the  old  forms  being  preserved,  and  soon  becoming  effete.  On  the 
whole,  wc  can  not  but  admire  the  correctness  of  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Baba  A'hmed,  who  says,  '*  Thus  this  Mahalla  at  that  period 
found  in  Sudan  (Songhay)  one  of  those  countries  of  the  earth  which 
are  most  favored  with-  comfort,  plenty,  peace,  and  prosperity  every 
where ;  such  was  the  working  of  the  government  of  the  £m£r  el 
Mumenin,  A'skf^  el  Hij  Mohammed  ben  Al)ii  Bakr,  in  consequence 
of  his  justice  and  the  power  of  his  royal  command,  which  took  full 
and  peremptory  effect,  not  only  in  his  capital,  but  in  all  the  districts 
of  his  whole  empire,  from  the  province  of  Dendi  to  the  frontien  of 
Morocco,  and  from  the  territory  of  Bennendilgu  (to  the  south  of 
Jinni)  as  far  as  Teghliza  and  Tawit.     But  in  a  moment  all  was 

•See  p.  997. 
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A.D.  1603. 
A.H.  1012. 
A.IK  1607. 
A.H.  1016. 
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chanf^ud,  and  peaceful  repose  was  succeeded  by  a  constant  state  of 
fear,  comfort  and  sccarity  by  trouble  and  suffering ;  min  and  mis- 
fortune took  the  place  of  prosperity,  and  people  began  eveiy  where 
to  fight  against  each  other,  and  property  became  exposed  to  con- 
stant danger ;  and  this  ruin  be- 
gan, 8prcad,  increased,  and   at 
length  prevailed  throughout  the 
whole  region." 

Thus  wrote  old  BiCbi  A'hmed,  who  Thd  kingdoms  of  Ananti  and  Da- 

had  himself  lost  every  thing  in  home  begin  to  become  powerfoL 

consequence  of  that  paramount 
calamity  which  had  befallen  his 

native  land,  and  who  had  l)een  carried  a  prisoner  to  the  country  of 
the  conqueror,  till,  owing  to  the  unbounded  respect  which  the  en- 
emy himself  felt  for  the  learning  and  sanctity  of  the  prisoner,  ho 
was  released,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Songhay,  where  he  seems  to 
have  finished  his  da)'5  by  endeavoring  to  console  himself  for  the  loss 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  him  with  science,  and  in  writing  the  history 
of  his  unfortunate  native  country. 

Miilay  Ildmed  el  Mansiir,  the  conqueror  of  Songhay,  died. 

Z^ddn  his  youngest  son,  is  proclaimed  sultan,  but  has  to  sustain  a  long 
struggle  against  his  brothers  'Abd-Allah  and  Sheikh,  and'  after  an 
unfortunate  battle  on  the  8th  December,  is  driven  beyond  the  limits 
of  Morocco,  when  Sheikh  is  recognized  for  a  limited  period. 

All  these  changes  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  immediate  influence 
upon   the   government  of  Son- 
ghay, which  had  now  become  a 
province  of  Morocco.* 

Miilay  Zedan  died. 

Miflay  'Abd    el    Melek    succeeds 

him :  is  assassinated. 
Miilay  Wtilid  succeeds  him. 

A.U.  lU45-«. 

The  French  make  a  settlement  on 

the  Senegal. 
The  TademAket  are  driven  out  of 
their  former  seats  and  deprived 
of  their  supremacy  by  the  Awe- 
Kmmid  or  A'weUmmiden  (the 
Lamta),  who  fonnerly  had  been 
settled  in  Igfdi  with  the  Wel^d 
DeMm,  with  whom  they  were  al- 
lied. Karidi^nne,  the  son  of  Shwiish  and  of  a  wife  from  the  tribe 
of  the  TademcHcket,  murdered  the  chief  of  the  latter  tribe,  and  drove 
them  out  of  A'derib',  when  they  went  westward  and  implored  thf> 
protection  of  the  Bashl^  who  assigned  them  new  seats  round  about 

the  backwaten^between  Timbilk- 
ta  and  Gtindam. 
Miflay  Alimed  Sheikh  succeeds  to    a.d.  1647. 
MiiUy  Wdlid,  but  is  soon  after    a.h.  1057. 
killed  in  a  revolt. 
Krdm  el  Il^ji  usurps  the  throne :  is  a.d.  1654-5. 

soon  after  assassinated.  a.h.  1065. 

Miflliy  Mohammed,  son  of  MifllKy  a.d.  1664. 
'Ah,  the  founder  of  the  Filtii  dy-  a.h.  1075-8. 
nasty,  dethroned  by  his  brother 
E'Kashfd:  £' Bashfd  takes  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Morocco. 

*  IhAdDo  time  to  exoen»t  thiii  Utter  part  <rf  B&b&  Almied*!  hlrtoty,  Imt  it  b  AiO  o/ ^^ifonut^ 
with  regtrd  to  this  tarbulent  period. 


The  Ilistory  of  Songhay  composed 
by  A'hmed  Baba. 

Great  inundation  in  Timbiiktu,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  level  at- 
tained by  the  river. 


A.D. 

1680. 

A.  II. 

1 

1040. 

A.D. 

1635. 

A.U.  1045-6. 

A.D. 

1637. 

A.H. 

1048. 

A.D. 

1640. 

A.H. 

1050. 
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Songhay. 
Sidi  'All,  Governor  of  SUs,  takes 
refiipc  in  Songhay*  —  a  proof 
that  the  garrison  stationed  there 
had  made  themselves  quite  in- 
dependent of  Morocco  at  that 
time,  notwithstanding  the  ener- 
getic rule  of  E'  Roshid,  who  died 


A.D.  1667. 

A.H.  1078- 

1079. 


Neighboring  Kingdoms. 
Abont  this  time  the  Wolad  Bille, 
in  Tisbft,  possessed  great  power. 


A.D.  1672. 
A.H.  1083. 
A.D.  1672. 
A.H.  1083. 


Henntfn,  the  son  of  Bohedal,  chief 
of  the  Welad  Mebarek,  received 
the  investiture  as  ruler  of  Ba- 
ghcna  from  Ismaail. 


Mu'Iiiy  Ismu  ail  succeeds  him,  but 
Avithoiit  being  able  to  establish 
his  j)ower  over  all  parts  of  tho 
empire.  It  is  very  remarkable 
that  this  king  formed  a  standing 
army  of  Negroes,  especially  Son- 
ghay, whom  he  married  to  Moroccain  women,  in  order  to  rule  his 
own  subjects,  just  in  the  some  manner  as  a  body  of  Moroccain  sol- 
diers intermarrying  with  Negro 
women  dominated  Songhay. 
These  were  the  **'abid  mt'a  Sidi 
Bc)khari."t 


About  this  time  Sdbo,  the  mighty 
king  of  Gdber,  residing  in  Mi[- 
ghale,  one  day  west  of  Ch^beri, 
makes  warlike  expeditions  be- 
yond the  Kwara. 


Muliiy  Ahmed,  the  nephew  of  Mif-  a.d.  1680. 
liiy  Ismaail,  Governor  of  Dar'a  a.h.  1091. 
and  Sifs,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion into  Sudan,  with  a  largo 
body  of  troofis,  and  although  ho 
lost'  1500  men  in  crossing  the 
desert,  brought  back  a  rich  spoil 

in  gold  and  slaves,  principally  from  a  place  called  Ta^aretj  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  identify,  especially  as  it  is  said  that  ho  found  there  a 
king  of  Sildan.  It  is  probably  a  place  in  Tnganct,  most  likely  Tc- 
jiVja.  There  is  no  mention  of  a  garrison  dependent  upon  Morocco. 
In  this  same  year  Timbifktn  is  said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
Mandingoes  (Bambara?).  Muvbn, 

Mu'lay  A'hmed  el  Dh^hebi  succeeds  to  the  aged  Isma  nfl.     Although    a.d.  1727. 
his  roign  lasted  only  two  years,  and  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  a.h.  1140-1. 
civil  war,  ho  is  said  to  have  made  an  expedition  into  Siidan,  from 
whence  he  brought  back  great  treasures.J    But  this  is  evidently  a 
confused  statement,  and  probably  refers  to  tho  deeds  of  his  elder 
namesake,  Miilay  A'hmed  el  Dhdhebi. 

Miilav  'Abd-Alla  succeeds  to  tho  a.d.  1729. 

1U2-3. 


throne.     Constant  civil  war  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign. 


Sidi   Mohammed  built 
Mogador. 


About  this  time  G6gd,  which  had 
hitherto  been  ruled  by  the  Rum<^ 


Abont  this  time  the  Ke1-owi  take 

possession  of  A'ir  or  A'sbcn. 
Babdri,  |)Owerful  king  in  Guber. 


a.d.  1740. 

A.H.  1153. 
Sw^ra  or   a.d.  1757. 

A.H.  1171-2. 

A.D.  1770.    'AIkI  cI  K^er  prodnccs  a  religious 

A.H.  1184.  revolution  in  Fiita,  combined 
perhaps  with  a  reaction  of  the 
Wolof  against  tho  conquerors,  § 
or  rather  of  the  race  of  tho  To- 
rode — the  Wolof  intermixed  with 
the  Fillbo — against  the  clement 
Malinke    and    Piillo.      Slitdgi 


*  Here  again  Jacluon  iAoconrU  of  Morneco^  p.  205)  has  nuide  a  mo«t  prronRons  8ta*em(>nt,  saying 
that  Sidi  'Ali  c^napeU  Into  Soudan,  where  the  King  of  HAmbara  received  him  hospitabiy,  ro  that  'All 
wa.s  eimblnd  to  collect  8(H)0  black  warriov, with  whom  he  m<rchcd  ngainst  Morocco;  atid  that  these 
blacks  were  the  means  by  which  Tsmu'ail  obtained  influence  in  Timbuktu. 

t  There  in  great  confiuiion  in  an  article  oone'ming  thli  sul^nct  in  a  letter  addressed  1y  Jackson  to 
Sir  Jame»  Manken,  in  the  FroceedingH  of  the  African  A8M)ciation,  toL  L,  p.  369.  Here  the  annul 
tribute  which  Timbuktu  paid  to  this  king  is  estlmati'd  at  5,<NM>,000  dollars.  The  same  sort  of  ezag> 
gcration  we  fi:id  in  all  .lacki^on's  statements. 

t  Kven  the  very  meritorious  Grilberg  de  Ifcm-^o,  in  his  Spfcchio  di  Btaroceo^  p.  MQ,  repeats  this 
sUtement.  (  See  M.  le  Coloiiel  Faidhei  be.  In  BuUetin  ds  la  8oc.  Giogr.^  18Sa 
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Songbaj. 
was  conquered  by  the  Tawarok ' 
tribe  of  the  AweUmmiden. 
Probably   in  consequence   of  this 
event  A'gades,  having  been  de- 
prived   of  its    commercial    re- 
sources, begins  to  decline. 


NeighborlDffJ 

Sambalamn,  the  last  of  the  Sol- 
tana  Deniankdbe.     The  or^  of 
the  succession  is  as  follows : 
Ch^o  SoiimiKn  Bal, 
Almame  'Abdo, 
Almime  Mukhtir, 
Almame  Bif-bakr, 
Almame  Shiray, 
Almame  Yilso^ 
Almame  Birdn, 
Almltoe  Hammiul, 
Almame  Makhmildo, 
Almame  Mohammed  el  Amin, 
son  of  Mohammed  Biran. 
Venture   collects  his    informatioD 
from  two  Moroccain  merchants 
Tombo  very  powerful.     Marks, 
the  Asw^nek,  in  Bi^hena.    Ka- 
'wi,r,  the  Fulbc,  in  Masina. 
About  this  period  falls  the  quarrel 
between  the  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar 
el  keb£r  and  the  Welad  Bille,  the 
former  overthrowing  the  latter^ 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Me- 
shedilf  and  the  Aliel  ZenaghL 

£1  Mukhtlir  opens  friendship  with 
'Othmiin  dan  Fodic,  the  Jihadi, 
who  this  year  entered  into  open 
hostility  against  Bawa,  the  Kins 
of  Gdber,  and  brought  alwut  that 
immense  revolution  in  the  whole 
centre  of  Negroland. 

About  this  period  a  great  struggle 
between  the  Awelunmiden  and 
the  TademAket. 

The  Fillbe  make  Gando,  in  Kebbi, 
the  seat  of  their  operations. 

The  Rumi,  still  powerful  between 
Sdbi  and  Timbifktu,  dominate 
the  passage  of  the  Niger. 

Sfdi  Mukhtir  dies. 

Great  and  sanguinary  battle  be- 
tween the  Songhay,  Ruma,  and 
Berabfsh  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Awelimmiden  on  the  other, 
near  the  island  Kiirkozay. 
Sheikh  'Othmin  dan  Fodie  before 
his  death  divides  his  extensive 
dominions  between  his  brother 
'Abd-Allahi  and  his  son  Bello, 
the  former  receiving  all  the  west- 
em  provinces  along  the  Niger, 
with  Gando  as  his  capital,  the 
latter  the  southeasterly  prov- 
inces, with  S<5koto. 
Lebbo  commences  hostilities  with  a.d.  1820.    Constant  war  between  MAsina  and 

Mohammed  Galiiijo,  the  chief  of  a.h.  1286-      Bibnbara. 

Konari,   vanquishes    him,    and  1237. 

forces  him  to  retreat  eastward. 

•  Sliabmi,  p.  19.  t  Fncaedfaigs  of  the  AMean  AsMdation,  IL,  pw  89i. 

t  Rittcr,  K.rrlkunde  von  Afirlka,  p.  446  loq.,  etpedally  from  lAdi  Himed*!  itatemexit  (p.  86S). 


The  chief  K£wa,  who  rules  seventy    a.d.  1780. 

years   over   the   Awelimmiden,    a,h.  1196. 

establishes  a  powerful  dominion 

on  the  north  bank  of  the  Niger 

(A'usa). 
Timbuktu,  according  to  the  very    a.d.  1787. 

doubtful  statement  of  Shabini,*    a.h.  1202- 

under  the  supremacy  of  Hausa.  1203. 

If  this  were  true,  it  would  be  a 

very  important  fact;   but   it  is 

evidently  a  mistake,  A'usa  being 

meant. 
Timbuktu,  under  the  sovereignty    a.d.  1803- 

of  Mnnsong,  at  that  time  King  1804. 

of  Bambnnv  [very  questionable].^    a.h.  1218. 

Prof(»«*or  HitterJ   supposes  the 

Moors  to  have  been  ejected  at 

that  time,  so  that  Timbuktu  be- 
came   an    independent   Negro 

town. 


A.D.  1804. 

A.n.  1219. 

Mimgo  Park  navigates  the  Niger,  a.d.  1805-6. 

A.H.  1220-1. 


Mohammed  or  Alimed  Lebbo 
brings  the  religious  banner  from 
Gando,  and  gradually  acquires 
the  supremacy  in  Masina  over 
the  native  chiefs. 


A.D. 

1811. 

A.H. 

1226. 

A.D. 

1816. 

A.H. 

1232- 

1233. 

A.D. 

1817. 

A.H. 

1233. 
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Songhay.  Neighboring  Kingdoms. 

The  Fiflbe  of  Masina  occupy  Tirabilktu  in  the  bepnning  of  the  year.    a.d.  1826. 

Major  Laing  left  'En-Salah  on  the  10th  of  January;  was  attacked,   a.u.  1242-3. 
and  almost  slain,  in  Wadi  Ahennct,  on  the  27th  (?),  by  a  party  of 
Tawarek ;  was  received  very  kindly  by  Sidi  Mohammed,  the  son  of 
Sidi  Mukht^r,  in  the  billet  e'  Sheikh  8idi  Mukhtar,  in  A'zawild. 
Sidi  Mohammed  died  in  consequence  of  a  contagious  fever.     Laing 
left  this  place  about  August  12th;  arrived  at  Timbuktu  August 
18th ;  being  ordered  out  of  the  town  by  the  Fiflbc,  ho  left  that  placo 
on  September  22d,  under  the  protection  of  A'hmed  Weled  'Abcda, 
and  was  murdered  by  him  and 
H limed  Weled  Habft),  probably 
on  the  24th. 

The  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar,  the  son  a.d.  1827. 
and  successor  of  Sfdi  Mohom-  a.h.  1243. 
mod  settles  in  Timbiiktu. 

Caitlic  stays  in  Timbiiktu  from  the  a.d.  1828. 
20th  April  till  the  3d  May.  a.h.  1244. 

The  Fillbe  enter  Timbiiktu  with  a  a.d.  1831. 
stronger  force. 


'Abd-Allahi,  the  ruler  of  Gando, 
dies.  Is  succeeded  by  his  son 
Mohammed  Wani. 


A.H. 1247. 
A.D.  1836. 
A.n.  12.'>0. 
A.D.  1844. 
A.H.  1260. 


Khalilu  succeeds  to  the  empire  of 
Gando. 


The  Tawllrck  conquer  the  Fiflbc. 
The    FifllKj,    under    'Abd-AlWhi, 

make  a  great  expedition  along 

the  Niger  as  far  as  Burmm. 
I^ebbo    dies.      His   son  Alimedu   a.d.  1846. 

succeeds  him.  a.h.  1262. 

Sheikh   el   Mukhtar  dies   in   the   a.d.  1848. 

month  licbi  el  awel ;  £1  Bakiiy   a.u.  1264. 

succeeds  him. 

A.D.  1851. 
A.U. 1268- 
1269. 
The  yonng  Alimedu  succeeds  his  a.d.  1852-3. 

father  A'hmedu.  A.n.  1269. 

The  Fillbe  make  a  great  oxpedi-   a.d.  1855.    Tlie   Igwidarcn    opposed  to   tho 

tion  against  Timbiiktu.  A.n.  1272-3.      AweKmmiden. 


The  K<fl-ger6i  kill  E»  Nifbegha,  tho 
chief  of  the  Awelfmmiden,  at 
TintalaTt. 


APPENDIX  X. 

COLLECTION  OF  ITINERARIES  ILLUSTRATING  THE  WESTERN  HALF  OF  THE  DES- 
ERT, ITS  DISTRICTS,  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS,  AND  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  UPPER 
NIGER. 

A.  Eastern  Route  from  Tawdt  to  Afabruk,  and  thence  to  Ttmbmktu. 
N.B. — The  route  proceeds  from  Aiilef  in  Tidfkelt,  which  is  situated  one  short  day 
from  Alcabli  (this  is  tho  right  accent!  and  three  days  from  I'nsala  or  'Afn  Silah, 
the  distance  between  AlLabli  and  the  latter  placo  being  about  the  same. 

Day. 

2d.  Terfshumfn,  a  well. 
4th.  Derim. 

7th.  I'nzize,  a  well.     As  far  as  this  point  the  route  follows  a  course  a  little  K  of 
S.  (evidently  in  the  direction  of  Gdgo),  but  from  this  point  onward  S.W. 
The   syllable  **i'n,"  or  '''in,"  seems  to  be  the  old  Berber-Semitic  form 
for  **'afn." 
14th.  I'ndcn^n,  a  well,  having  crossed  the  desert  tract  called  Taneznffet. 
17th.  I'n-taborak ;  tho  last  stage  is  only  half  a  day*s  march. 
19th.  Moila. 

22d.  Taunant ;  the  last  stage  is  half  a  day*s  march. 
24th.  Mabriik. 
The  ordinary  and  general  ipad  from  Mabnfk  to  Timbiiktu  leads  by  A'arwto : 
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2  days.  M^amila.      |  j  ^j^^jj         j^  ^^^^  ^^^    j^^  -^^  ^^  general  aoooant  of 

4      **    Tcn^g  el  haye,  or  Tendg  el  haj. 
li    "    Timbilktu. 

Between  Tcn^g  el  h^j  and  the  town  there  are  the  following  localities :  El  A'riyc, 
El  Ghaba,  El  Merdra,  A'thelet  cl  Megil,  E'llib  cl  A'ghebe,  Tiy^re  el  Je£^  llyaret 
el  Wisa. 

Route  from  the  hillct  e*  Sheikh  el  Makhtar,  generally  called  *'  el  hilleh'*  (see  the 
itinerary  from  Timbiiktu  to  the  hilleh,  vol.  iii.,  p.  310),  to  Tdsaye,  in  long  days* 
marches ;  direction,  as  my  informant  supposes,  exactly  S. : 
Day. 

1st.  Nilr,  a  mountain  without  water. 
2d.  A  locality  on  this  side  of  a  place  called  Dergel. 
M.  Kaziift,  a  large  pond  of  water  in  the  rainy  season. 
5th.  Tosayc  or  Tose',  the  great  narrowing  of  the  river  (see  the  journal). 
From  the  hilleh  to  Gogd  is  reckoned  a  distance  of  eight  days. 

B.  Route  from  Tmize  to  G6g6. 

Day. 

4tlL  Tfmmfsau  (hasi  Milsa  ?  I  think  it  can  not  be  the  well  of  that  name  on  the 
direct  road  from  TawiEt  to  Mabriik,  which  would  give  this  whole  route  a  far 
more  westerly  direction).  Near  the  well  is  a  rocky  eminence  like  a  castle, 
and  famous  on  account  of  the  tale  of  the  footprint  of  Moses*  horsey  a  stony 
also  attaching  to  the  other  well  which  I  mentioned.  It  i^pcars,  from  thii 
route,  that  the  arid  desert,  the  Tanezrilfet,  becomes  narrower  and  more  con- 
tracted toward  the  east. 
7th.  I'n-azal ;  the  last  march  but  half  a  day. 

9th.  Siik  or  ''£*  Sifk"  (Essifk),  the  ancient  dwelling-place  of  the  Kdl  e*  Sifk,  now 
without  settled  inhabitants,  situated  between  two  **k6dia"  or  hilly  emi- 
nences, one  lying  toward  the  E.  and  the  other  toward  the  W.,  just  as  the 
ancient  city  of  Tadem^ka  is  described,  with  which  it  was  evidently  identi- 
cal (see  the  journal).  The  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Songhay  conqueror, 
Sonni  *Ah',  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  vale  is  said  to 
be  rich  in  trees. 

11th.  Gilnhan,  another  site  of  an  ancient  dwelling-place,  and  once  the  residence  of 
the  Kel-gifnhan,  with  a  hilly  eminence. 

Idth.  Takcrcnnat,  another  site. 

14th.  Tel-ikkevin  (or  Tin-£kkevfn),  a  well. 

16th.  Tin-oker ;  the  last  stage  half  a  day's  march. 

18th.  (xogo  or  Gagho,  the  last  day  again  a  short  one. 

C.   Western  Road  from  Aulefto  Mabruk, 

Ist.  Dh^har  el  hamdr,  a  hilly  chain  called  the  ass*s  back-bone. 
3d.  El  Immcr^ghen. 
6th.  Wallen,  a  well. 

12th.  A'm-ranndn,  a  well,  two  days  W.  from  I'n-dcndn,  having  crossed  the  arid 
desert  Tanezriifet.     In  summer  you  travel  here  by  night.     In  winter,  trav- 
eling night  and  day,  with  only  short  halts,  yon  may  accomplish  this  march 
in  four  days. 
17th.  I'n-asserdr,  perhaps  **the  well  of  the  stony  tract,"  or  hammada,  "serir**  be- 
ing the  proper  term  for  such  a  region. 
20th.  Tin-hckikan,  a  well,  in  former  times  the  common  settlement  of  the  tribe, 
which  thence  has  received  the  name  Kel-hekfkan.     It  is  W.  or  S.W.  of 
the  well  called  Taunant  (see  preceding  page). 
22d.  Mabnfk ;  the  last  day*s  march  a  short  one. 

D.  A  Jew  particulars  with  regard  to  the  region  called  A'zawddand  the  adjoining  districts. 

The  name  A'zawdd  is  a  corruption  due  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Berber  name  A'za- 
w^gh  (pronounced  A'zawar),  which  is  common  to  many  desert  tracts.  But  the  dis- 
trict which  has  become  known  to  the  Europeans  under  the  name  A^zawid  comprises 
an  extensive  tract  of  country  to  the  N.  of  Timbuktu,  stretching  northwestward  as  far 
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as  '*  El  JUf,"  the  great  sink  or  *' belly"  of  the  desert,  full  of  rock-salt,  and  to  the 
N.N.E.  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Mabriik,  while  its  southern  part,  extending  from  the 
distance  of  one  day's  march  from  Timbuktu  to  about  three  days  northward,  is  more 
properly  called  Taydnet.  I  will  only  add  that  Caillie'  mistook  the  name  A^zawad, 
which  lie  \\Tites  Zawat,  for  that  of  a  tribe  (vol.  ii.,  p.  97,  and  elsewhere). 

The  tract  of  A'zawad,  although  appearing  to  us  a  most  sterile  tract  of  country, ' 
and  thus  characterized  already  by  Arab  travelers  from  the  N.,  as  E'bn  Batiita  and 
Leo  Africanus,  is  a  sort  of  Paradise  to  the  wandering  Moorish  Arab  bom  in  these 
climes.  For  in  the  more  favored  localities  of  this  district  he  finds  plenty  of  food  for 
his  camels,  and  even  for  a  few  heads  of  cattle,  while  the  transport  of  the  salt  of  Ta- 
odonni  to  A'rawan  and  Timbuktu  affords  him  the  means  of  obtaining  corn  and  any 
thing  else  he  may  be  in  want  of.  There  are  four  small  towns  in  A'zawad,  the  moat 
coni»iderable  of  which  is  A'rawan,  a  town  small  in  extent,  such  as  described  by  Cail- 
lie,* tlie  number  of  its  inhabitants  scarcely  exceeding  1500,  but  a  very  important 
place  for  this  part  of  the  world,  and  where  a  great  deal  of  business  is  transacted, 
l)rincipally  in  gold,  as  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion  (p.  360,  et  seq.).  On 
account  of  this  trade  several  Ghadamsiye  merchants  arc  established  here.  It  is  a 
fact  which  was  unknown  before,  but  which  is  indisputable,  that  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  this  place,  as  well  as  of  the  whole  of  A'zawad,  belong  to  the  Songhay  na- 
tion, the  Songhay-kini,  even  at  the  present  day,  being  the  favored  idiom  of  which 
all  tlic  inhabitants,  including  the  Arab  residents,  make  use.  The  present  chief  or 
hend  man  of  the  town  is  Sidi  Mohammed,  a  younger  son  of  the  notorious  chief  El 
llaljil)  Weled  Sidi  A'hmed  Agade,  who  died  the  year  previous  to  my  arrival  in  Tim- 
buktu. The  younger  son  gained  the  precedence  over  his  elder  brother  01)0,  who 
has  performed  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka  solely  on  account  of  his  mother  being  the  sis- 
ter of  Hamed  Weled  'Abdda  Weled  Behal,  the  chief  of  the  Bdrabish,  and  the  mur- 
derer of  Major  Laing.  The  family  of  El  Habfb  belongs  to  the  I'gelid,  forming  at 
present  a  small  section  of  the  large  group  of  the  A'welfmmiden.  They  are  now  only 
distinguished  by  their  learning,  but  formerly  they  were  very  powerful,  and,  together 
with  the  Imedmderen,  were  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  locality  of  TimbtGttu. 
The  inhabitants  of  A'rawan  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  sixty  mithk^l  of  gold  to  the 
Hogar,  in  order  not  to  be  molested  by  their  continu&l  predatory  incursions. 

The  three  other  small  towns  or  permanent  dwelling-places  in  A'zawad,  viz.,  Bi£- 
Jebdha,  M'amun,  and  Mabriik,  all  lying  in  a  line  N.N.E.  from  A'rawin,  almost  at 
the  equal  distance  from  each  other  of  two  days'  easy  traveling  with  camels,  are 
much  smaller  and  less  considerable  than  A'rawan.  Of  rather  more  importance  at 
present  than  the  two  others  is  Bil-Jebeha,  which  is  principally  inhabited  by  Kel  e* 
iSuk,  and  has  a  little  commerce ;  but  Mabnfk  seems  to  have  been  of  great  impor- 
tance in  former  times,  when  it  was  inhabited  by  Songhay  people,  had  a  Songhay 
name — Mabnik  being  a  comparatively  modem  name  given  to  it  by  the  Arabs — and 
was  the  market  of  Walata.  In  some  respects  this  place  might  seem  to  have  a  right 
to  be  identified  with  the  ancient  Aildaghost ;  and  there  are  certainly  the  sites  of 
some  former  dwelling-places  in  the  neighborhood,  especially  Tel-Ariiast,  two  days 
N.  E.  cither  from  Mabruk  or  from  the  hilleh ;  but  in  another  place  I  have  explained 
(vol.  iii.,  p.  658)  why  we  have  to  seek  the  site  of  Audaghost  in  quite  a  different  lo- 
cality. There  are  some  valleys  clad  with  palm-trees  to  the  east  of  Mabriik  (sec  vol. 
i.,  Appendix,  p.  607),  especially  the  valley  called  Tcsilh'te,  which  produces  two  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dates,  viz.,  the  tissagfn  and  the  tin-aser.  The  names  of  the  respective 
chiefs  of  the  three  places  are  Mohammed  Weled  Sidi  'Omdr,  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Ergigeda  in  M'amiin ;  Najib  Weled  el  Mitetapha  el  KcH  e'  Silki  (the  same 
who  signed  the  letter  of  A'wab,  the  chief  of  the  Tademdkket,  giving  a  complete 
imana  to  the  English  in  the  territory  comprised  between  Giindam,  Bamba,  Timbilk- 
tu,  A'rawan,  and  Bii-Jebeha),  together  with  'Azizi  in  Bil-Jeb^a,  and  M^ni  Weled 
Sidi  'Omar  in  Mabriik.f 

There  was  formerly  in  A'zawid  another  place  with  a  permanent  settlement,  called 
**E1  Hilleh,"  or  "HUlet  e'  Sheikh  Sfdi  Mukhtar,"  which  I  have  mentioned  in  a 
former  place  (vol.  i.,  p.  602,  and  vol.  iii.,  p.  310),  two  days  east  of  M'aman,^  and 

•  c:allli:>*8  Travels  to  Timbnetoo,  voL  li,  p.  W,  §t  mq.  According  to  my  Infomution,  A'rawin 
•eems  to  lie  from  Timbuktu  about  IS®  W.  from  N. 

t  No  merchant  from  the  north  can  pasi  BA-Jeb^ba,  and  certainly  not  A'raw&n,  unleu  he  be  es- 
corted by  Bomo  well-known  person  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Tadem  '*kket 

t  The  position  which  I  have  assigned  to  these  places  in  the  map  which  I  sent  homo  fh>m  Tim* 
b6ktu  ii  sllghtlj  erroneous. 
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about  the  same  distance  from  Mabrtfk,  but  this  place  was  deserted  a  few  jeara  ago, 
on  account  of  the  well  Bii-Lanwar,  which  is  stated  to  have  had  a  depth  of  fonr 
fathoms,  having  fallen  to  ruins.  The  hilleh  was  situated  in  the  ^^  batn*'  or  yaJky 
at  the  northern  foot  of  a  black  rocky  chain  of  hills  called  **  Ellib  el  Hejar."  To  tie 
north  is  another  chain  or  ellib  east  of  the  hilleh ;  but  on  this  side,  stUl  in  the  batn, 
is  a  locality  called  ^^£1  Madher,"  with  good  pasturage  for  horses.  Other  well- 
known  localities  thereabout  are  Shirshe  el  Kcbira  and  Shirshe  e'  Scghfra. 

Of  the  wells  of  A'zawad,  the  following  arc  the  most  notorious :  first,  in  the  sontb- 
em  part  of  the  district,  toward  Taganet,  M'amdn,  different  from  the  place  of  the 
same  name ;  E'nnefis,  a  copious  well,  two  hours  S.W.  from  Afamiin,  and  situated 
in  a  hilly  district,  thickly  clad  with  underwood,  and  containing  qnarries  of  a  beao- 
tiful  black  limestone,  from  which  the  Tawarek  manufacture  their  heavy  arm-rinp 
or  ishebc ;  Merita,  Makhmiid,  Shfker,  Gi'r,  Kartal,  a  very  copious  well,  'En-filfil, 
and  others.  Farther  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  the  wells  Halifl,  El  Hode,  Sbebi,  Te- 
mandorit,  Tekarat,  Anfshay,  A'shorat,  a  well  where  the  Sheikh  A'hmed  el  Bakir, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  resided  for  a  long  time,  A'nnazau,  to  the  north  of  Ma- 
bnlk;  Allbada  (*Ali  B^bd?),  Bil  el  Mehane  or  Bel  Mch^n,  the  well  mentioned  in 
the  itinerary  (vol.  iii.,  p.  310)  as  distant  about  ten  miles  from  the  hilleh,  Belbut,  S. 
of  Bel  Mehan ;  I'rakshiwen ;  Merzihe,  S.  of  the  latter ;  MegdgeUt,  two  days  S.  of 
the  hilleh,  and  others. 

The  most  famous  wells  in  the  district  called  Taganet  are  Wen-alshfn,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  four  days  from  Timbifktu  and  three  from  the  hilleh,  where  Moham- 
med e'  Seghir,  El  Bakay*s  elder  brother,  usually  encamps  part  of  the  year;  Tin-ta- 
tfs,  half  a  day  S.W.  from  the  former;  "En-oshif^  I'mmilash,  'En-gfbe,  £n-^k,  'En- 
od^e,  a  well  where  Biib^  a  younger  brother  of  El  Bakay,  has  his  encampment, 
three  days  south  from  M'amiin,  four  days  N.E.  from  Timbuktu ;  A'menshor,  A'rra- 
zaf,  'Anfk,  El  Makhmdd,  different  from  the  well  of  the  same  name  mentioned  above; 
Igarre,  Mdrizik,  Twil,  Waruzfl. 

Toward  the  north,  the  district  of  A'zaw^  is  separated  from  the  drcaiy  and  wa- 
terless desert  known  by  the  general  Berber  name  of  Tanezriifet  (meaning  "arid 
hamm^da")  by  the  two  small  districts  called  ^^Ajekle"  (meaning  the  little  desert, 
or  **af(^lle"),  and  north  of  it  A'hrdr.  Afelde  is  a  highly  favored  region  for  the 
breeding  of  camels,  and  contains  some  famous  valleys,  or  **  witdian,**  such  as  Tekha- 
tfmit  or  Teshatfmit,  Afiid-dnakan  or  Afdd-n-akkn,  Tadulilit,  'Abatdl,  Shinism, 
Agar,  and  others.  A'her^r,  likewise,  is  considered  by  the  Arabs  as  a  fine  countrr, 
diversified  by  hill  and  dale,  with  plenty  of  wells,  and  even  temporary  torrents.  This 
is  the  district  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  which,  **  Wadi  A'herdr,"  Major  Laing  was  at- 
tacked and  almost  killed  by  the  Tawarek. 

Toward  the  east,  the  districts  of  A'zawad  and  Taganet  are  limited  by  several 
smaller  ones,  where  the  Arab  population  is  greatly  mixed  with  the  Berber  or  Ta- 
warek element,  especially  the  I'foghas.  At  the  same  time  these  districts  separate 
A'zawad  from  A'dcrar,  the  fine  hilly  country  of  the  Awelimmiden,  which  is  excel- 
lent not  only  for  the  breed  of  camels,  but  also  for  that  of  cattle.  These  intermediate 
districts  are  Tm-eggeldla,  a  district  of  about  two  days*  extent  in  every  direction,  con- 
sisting of  black  soil,  and  furnished  with  shallow  wells;  E.  and  E.N.K  of  Taganet 
is  Tiiimsiy  a  district  rich  in  food  for  the  camel ;  E.N.E.  of  the  billet  e*  Sheikh  el 
Mukhtar  is  another  district  called  Timitr€n,  with  many  wells  and  a  few  villages ; 
and  E.N.K  of  the  latter,  the  district  called  Tir^ht,  or  Tighesht^  bordering  on 
A'derar. 

Of  Arab  tribes  in  A'zawad  and  the  adjoining  districts  I  have  first  to  mention  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  great  tribe  of  the  Kunta,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  purer 
blood  and  by  their  learning  above  almost  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert. 

The  Kunta  are  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

The  Ergageda,  who  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  Welaye,  or  the  holy  tribe. 
The  Welid  el  Wifi,  at  present  the  Welaye,  with  the  Sheikh  A'hmed  el  Bakiy 
as  Well,  while  his  elder  brother,  Sidi  Mohammed,  exercises  great  authority 
over  the  whole  of  AV.aw(id.  The  Welid  el  Wafi  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  Hogar,  while  the  Welad  Sfdi  Mukhtar  are  the  deadly  enemies  of  the  lat- 
ter.    They  are  subdivided  into  three  divisions,  called 

El  Mesadhefa,  Welad  ben  Uaiballa,  and  Welad  ben  'Abd  c'  Rahmin. 
The  Welad  Sidi  Mukhtir. 
El  Hcnmi^. 
The  Tog^t  also  are  said  to  belong  to  the  Eunta. 
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The  Berabish  (singl.  Bcrbifshi),  a  tribe  less  Dnmerons  than  the  Knnta,  mustering 
about  2G0  men  armed  with  muskets,  and  180  horsemen,  and  not  spreading  over  so 
wide  a  tract,  being  concentrated  in  the  district  between  A'rawin  and  Bii-Jcbdha. 
They  pay  a  tribute  of  40  mithkal  of  gold  to  the  Hogar,  and  are  molested  by  contin- 
ual incursions  of  the  Wclad  'Alilsh.  The  Berabish,  who  probably  are  identical  with 
the  Pcrorsi  of  the  ancient  geographers,  have  migrated  southward  since  that  time, 
and  are  of  very  mixed  blood.  They  lived  formerly  in  El  Hodh,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Marmol  Carvajal,  who  wrote  in  the  seventeenth  century,  as  visiting  the  market 
of  Sego ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  lived  still  farther  to  the 
west,  and  visited  especially  the  market  of  Jinni.*  The  Berabfsh  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  principal  of  which  is  ruled  by  the  chief  Hamed  Weled  'Abe'da  Wc- 
led  Rf^hal,  and  consists  of  the  following  sections : 

The  Welad  Sliman,  the  Shiifkh,  that  is  to  say,  the  tribe  to  whom  the  sheikh  be- 
longs, and  who  have  based  their  power  and  wealth  upon  the  ruin  and  spoil  of  the 
Weliid  Ghanem.  The  Welad  'Esh.  The  Wclid  Brf-Hindo.  El  Gwanin  el  kohol. 
El  Gwanin  el  be'dh.     Welad  A'hmed. 

These  are  the  free  tribes  of  this  group ;  the  following  arc  the  degraded  and  ser- 
vile tribes,  the  **lahme"  or  **khoddeman:"  the  Yad^,  the  Lddim,  or  rather  only 
a  small  portion  of  that  tribe,  the  A'rakan,  the  A'hel  'A£sa  Tajdwa,  El  U'ssera. 

The  second  group  of  the  Berabish  as  a  whole,  bears  the  remarkable  name  of 
**Botn  el  jemel,"  on  account  of  its  being  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
brought  together  by  chance,  just  as  is  the  case  with  various  kinds  of  food  in  the 
**  stomach  of  the  camel."  It  is  ruled  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Hamma,  and  con- 
sists of  the  following  tribes :  Welid  ReMn ;  Weli£d  Deris,  originating  from  TafiW- 
Ict ;  Welad  Bil-Khasfb;  Welad  Ghanem;  and  the  Turmus,  the  latter  being  the  tribo 
of  which  I  have  spoken  on  a  former  occasion. 

E.  Route  from  Bdne  or  from  Hdmhori,  hy  way  ofKonna,  to  Hamda-AUdhi, 

Dalla,  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  is  of  considerable  size,' 
and  the  residence  of  a  governor.  Modi  Bole,  who  was  a  man  of  some  note,  died  a 
short  time  before  the  period  of  my  journey.  The  place  is  mostly  inhabited  by  Tom- 
bo,  only  a  small  portion  of  the  inhabitants  being  Songhay.  The  mountains  are  in- 
habited by  the  Sana,  probably  a  section  of  the  Tombo  who  have  still  preserved  their 
independence.  The  town  of  Dalla  is  two  good  days*  journey  from  Hdmbori,  and 
one  from  Bone. 

1  day.  Dwentsa,  a  considerable  place,  said  to  be  as  large  as  Kifkawa,  and  impor- 
tant as  a  market-place.  The  road  traverses  a  mountainous  region,  described  as 
being  supplied  with  running  streams  (in  the  rainy  season  ?),  and  to  be  richly  clad 
with  trees. 

1  day.  Diimbara,  large  place,  seat  of  a  governor,  but  destitute  of  any  handicraft. 
Country  mountainous. 

1  day.  Nyimi-nydba,  a  middle-sized  place.     Country  a  little  mountainous. 

1  day.  Bord,  a  large  town,  seat  of  a  governor.  Country  mountainous,  intersected 
by  channels  for  irrigating  the  kitchen  gardens.  Cotton,  rice,  and  com  are  culti- 
vated.    All  these  appear  to%e  very  long  days*  marches. 

2  days.  Timme,  a  large  town,  seat  of  a  governor.  On  the  road  yon  see  the  Dhiii- 
liba,  or  rather  its  floods,  on  your  right,  at  least  during  part  of  the  year.  Cultiva- 
tion of  rice  exclusively. 

2  days.  Kari  or  Konna  (as  the  Songhay  call  it),  seat  of  a  governor,  and  important 
as  a  market-place.  All  the  black  inhabitants  of  the  town  speak  the  Songhay 
language.  The  town  is  ako  called  Benne-n-difgu  or  Bana-n-dugn,  the  tribe  of 
that  name,  the  Bcnni,  having  probably  extended  much  farther  to  the  north  in  for- 
mer times.     See  Caillid,  ii.,  p.  16. 

2  days.  Niakdngo,  seat  of  a  governor  of  the  name  of  Haj  Modi,  brother  of  Hij 
'Omar.    After  the  rainy  season  the  floods  of  the  river  closely  approach  the  town. 

1  day.  Ilamda-Allahi. 

F.  From  Timbuktu  by  Gundam  to  Ydwaru,  and  from  Yowaru  to  Uamda^AUdhi, 
Day. 

3d.  Gilndam.     There  are  no  settled  halting-places  between  Timbt(ktu  and  Gtfn- 

*  De  Barroe,  L,  111,  e.  viiL,  p.  920,  Genni.  "  ConoorrUm  a  ella  <m  p^voa  qne  Ihe  aao  mail  vizin- 
hofl  :  assi  com  oe  Caragolees,  Fallot,  Jalofot,  Azaneges,  Brabaxij$^  Tigiirarys,  Luddayu.**  See  the 
chronological  tables  at  the  end  of  this  voL,  p.  670.  « 
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dam.  People  frenerallj  perform  the  distance  in  two  days  and  a  half.  The 
foUowinp  is  a  list  of  the  names  of  localities  between  these  two  places :  Tc- 
phak,  Finder{ye,  El  Hiindema,  Aristoremcnc,  Eg<^ti,  Tin-getan,  Tln-r^rc, 
Timbarageri,  two  villages  of  the  name  El  Mcshra,  Tak^mbant,  Tenkeri*^, 
Naudis,  Gammatdr.  Giindam  is  a  walled  town  (ksar  or  koira),  the  chief 
place  of  the  district  Aiissa,  and  of  considerable  size,  its  population  consist- 
ing of  Songhay,  Kuma,  and  Fiilbe  or  Fullan.  The  town  has  a  suborb  on 
its  W.  side,  where  live  the  Toki,  a  tribe  of  the  Fullan,  and  another  subnrb 
on  the  water-side,  where  live  the  Erbdbi.  On  the  N.  side  there  15  a  black 
hill,  full  of  feman.  Also  to  the  S.  an  eminence  is  seen  presenrinfr  the 
same  appearance.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  N.  side  of  a  lar|^  kha'Iij  o" 
rijl  (branch  of  the  river)  coming  from  Dire  and  turning  toward  Kas  el  mi, 
the  celebrated  "  head  of  the  waters,"  distant  from  here  two  dajf*,  either  by 
land  or  by  water,  W.  a  little  N.  Another  creek  runs  from  Gifndam  to  Ki- 
bara:  but  during  the  highest  level  of  the  inundation  the  whole  country  pre- 
sents almost  one  uninterrupted  sheet  of  water.  On  the  east  side  of  Gud- 
dam  is  a  dry  creek  called  Arashaf,  one  day  long  and  half  an  hour  wide. 
At  its  eastern  border,  E.S.E.  from  Gifndam,  is  the  place  called  Waje  e*  se- 
men, with  a  creek  adorned  with  the  tree  called  taderes. 

4th.  A  walled  village  (koira)  of  Imdshagh  and  Songhay  on  the  trunk  of  the  river, 
having  passed  in  the  morning  the  branch  on  which  Gilndam  is  situated. 

5th.  Arabc^,  a  village  inhabited  by  FUlbe. 

Gth.  NyafUnke,  a  large  village,  inhabited  in  former  times  by  Imdshagh,  but  at 
present  peopled  by  Fillbe. 

7th.  I'ketawen.     Having  passed  in  the  morning  close  behind  Nyaft[nke,  a  large 
branch  of  the  river,  halt  at  noon  in  a  village  called  Sherffi koira. 

8th.  A'tar^  a  large  village  of  Fiflbe,  on  the  east  side  of  a  considerable  branch  of 
the  river  going  to  Gasi  Gdmo. 

9th.  Fadhl-Allahi,  a  Fiilbe  village. 

10th.  Ydwaru.  Ydwaru  is  one  of  the  two  chief  places  of  Ferm^ha,  and  although 
consisting  entirely  of  reed  huts,  is  said  to  be  little  inferior  in  the  number  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Timbiiktu.  The  importance  of  the  place  is 
clear  enough  from  the  annual  amount  of  tribute  whicli  it  pays,  amounting 
altogether  (zek'a  and  modh^r  taken  together)  to  4000  head  of  cattle.  Dar- 
ing the  inundation,  Ydwaru  lies  at  the  border  of  Lake  D^bu,  which  at  that 
season  extends  from  S'a  to  Ydwaru,  but  during  the  dry  season  it  is  about 
one  mile  distant  from  the  small  branch.  Close  to  the  latter  lies  a  suburb 
where  the  Surk  or  Kdrongoy,  a  degraded  section  of  the  Songhay,  dwelL* 
In  Ydwaru  and  the  neighborhood  live  a  great  number  of  Fiilbe  or  Fullan 
belonging  to  the  following  tribes :  the  Sonnabe,  Yal^be,  Feroibe,  Y'dwaron- 
kdbe,  and  Jawambe  or  Zoghoran  or  Zoromawa. 

G.  From  Ydwaru  to  Ten6ngu, 

Ist.  Urungiye,  an  important  place. 

2d.  Mayo,  a  village  so  called  from  a  small  creek,  the  M^yo  Sdrroba,  on  which  it 
lies.     Between  Urungfye  and  M^yo  seem  to  lie  the  villages  S^ri  and  Kya- 
mihara,  the  former  inhabited  by  Songhay,  the  latter  by  FiHbe. 
8d.  Ganga. 

4th.  Kdgi  or  Jdgi,  having  passed  several  hamlets,  one  of  them  called  G£nnewd,  a 
hamlet  of  cattle  breeders,  with  a  ksar,  then  Dokd,  Ngifdderi,  Jdfieri,  Saba- 
re,  and  Burlul. 
5th.  Kora. 
6th.  Konna. 

7th.  Tendngu.    The  distance  between  Urungiye  and  Ten^ngu  can,  however,  be 
performed  in  two  days'  good  traveling. 

Between  Urungfye  and  Mdbti  He  the  following  places :  U'ro-Mddi,  Kiram,  a 
Songhay  village  ;  Rogdnte,  a  hamlet  of  Fiilbe ;  Yei^re,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves 
of  the  Fiflbe ;  WlUo,  on  the  Miyo  Fenga ;  Kaya,  a  village  inhabited  by  Asw^ek ; 

*  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  even  a  abort  voeabalary  of  the  idkna  of  tbeie  people.  I  only  eoc- 
eeeded  in  making  oat  two  terms  which  they  n»e,  ^^Ambay**  C*  how  are  70a  r*)  and  "cna**  (''wel- 
come'*). 
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and,  finally,  Sirc-mdle  and  Sare-b^c,  the  river  probably  forming  a  great  bend  near 
Wunyaka,  so  that  these  latter  towns  are  touched  at  in  coming  from  both  sides,  ei- 
ther the  N.  or  the  S. 

H.  From  Ydwaru  to  Hamda-AUdhi, 
Day. 

1st.  Ddgo,  on  a  small  creek. 

2d.  Shay,  probably  meaning  the  place  of  embarkation,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
river,  which  is  very  wide  in  this  spot.     Pass  on  the  road  one  or  two  branches 
of  stagnant  water,  which  you  must  cross  in  a  boat.    Perhaps  one  of  these 
branches  is  the  same  on  which  the  village  Mayo  lies. 
3d.  Encamp  on  the  bank  of  a  smaller  creek  (M^yo  dhann^?). 
4th.  Niakdngo. 

5th.  Berber,  a  very  short  march. 
6th.   Siye,  in  the  mornhig. 
7th.  Hamda-Allahi,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  M^ina. 

I.  TAst  of  towns  and  villagts  situated  along  the  hank/)/ the  chief  trunk  of  the  River  Fsor 
hire  or  Mdyo-manghoj  from  Dire  uvward  to  SansdncH.  This  hranch  is  the  north- 
westerly  one ;  the  other,  which  CaiUi€  navigatedj  is  the  southeasterly,  and  is  caUed 

liara-Tsa, 

Dire,  a  very  important  place,  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Songhay  in  this 
quarter,  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  two  branches  which  have  separated  from 
each  other  in  the  lake  Debu.* 

Tindirmo,  one  of  the  original  seats  of  the  Songhay,  by  some  regarded  as  the  orig- 
inal scat  of  the  whole  tribe.  That  portion  of  them  called  S^ena  were  especiaUj 
settled  here.  It  is  now  principally  the  residence  of  the  Choki,  who  formerly  were 
settled  in  Gifndam.  With  regard  to  its  importance  in  former  times  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Kiirmina,  see  vol.  iii.,  p.  290.  A  little  distance  from  the  bank  of 
the  river  lies  Gitigitta,  and  on  the  island  in  the  river  the  locality  called  '*  Al  Mo- 
halla,"  probably  from  having  been  once  the  spot  where  part  of  the  Mohalla,  or  the 
army  of  the  Moroccains,  remained  encamped.  At  Tindirma  the  branch  ftf  Gilndam 
separates  from  the  main  trunk  of  the  river. 

Ilamma-koira. 

Nyafu'nke. 

Sfbo.  This  is  evidently  the  town  Secbi  where  Mungo  Park  is  said  to  have  made 
some  stay  on  his  voyage  from  Jenni  to  Timbiiktu.  (Clapperton's  Second  Journey, 
Appendix,  p.  834.) 

Dhuhabi-koira,  called  after  a  sheiif  belonging  to  the  family  of  Mifl^y  el  DhdhebL 

Gdmmo. 

A'tara. 

Tongomare. 

U'ro. 

Ydwaru.  In  crossing  from  Tdwam  the  next  branch,  and  leaving  Gifram  on  one 
side,  you  reach  Zinzo,  or  J  in  jo,  or  GQo,  as  it  is  called,  in  four  or  five  hours.  This 
is  another  of  the  oldest  scats  of  the  Songhay,  and  probably  the  place  from  whence 
Islam  spread  in  this  quarter,  there  being  here  the  sepulchre  of  a  venerated  saint 
called  Mohammed  el  Kiibcri,  belonging  to  the  Idaw  el  Hij.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  this  is  the  place  of  pilgrimage  to  which  Scott,  the  sailor,  went  as  a  captive  bjjr 
way  of  the  Giblah,  crossing  the  lake.t  In  the  neighboring  hamlet,  Togga,  also  is 
the  tomb  of  a  holy  man  called  Morim^na  B^ka.  There  is  another  tradition  current 
in  Zinzo  of  a  saint  of  the  name  of  £lfa  Zakkarfy^  who  is  said  to  have  visited  this 
place  at  a  time  when  no  village  existed,  nothing  but  a  cavern  being  then  inhabited. 

S.E.  of  Zinzo,  at  some  little  distance  from  Lake  D^u  lies  A'wi.    The  D^u  is  so 

*  From  Dire,  down  the  river  toward  Timb6kta,  my  Infbrmant  indicated  Mvenil  phtoet  which  neU 
ther  I  myself  nor  Callli6  have  mcntkmed  on  onr  paasage  down  the  river :  Butane  a  large  village 
(K6r&,  Danga),  Semsaro  (Koiret&go),  Lenga,  all  on  Uie  south  aide ;  ^2egallye,  <m  the  north  side  of  tbs 
river ;  an  ddabay  or  hamlet,  belonging  to  Biiram,  B^uwa,  on  an  island ;  Uendibingo. 

t  I':d!nburgh  Philological  Jonmal,  voL  iv.,  p.  36,  et  seq.  There  Is  no  snch  district  hercabont  ■■ 
"  El  sharray,"  but  I  have  not  the  sll^test  doubt  that  this  name  Is  nothing  but  a  corruption  of  the 
term  *'  c*  Rhcrk,**  with  which  the  Moors  of  that  region  indicate  the  south.  There  are  some  hiaocnra- 
cles  in  Scott*  b  account,  which  might  cause  suspicion  of  his  slneerity ;  and  among  theoe  is  the  eireum- 
stance  that  he  mentions  as  living  on  the  lake  the  Moorish  trihea  of  the  E'rgeMt  and  ^iekama,  both 
of  which  live  in  the  northern  distriota.  Bat  it  Is  very  remaikable  that  1m  ahoold  call  that  tmiib  bgr 
the  name  of  **  Saidna  Mohammed." 

Vol.  m.— X  X 
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■hallow  during  the  dry  season  that  the  native  boats  can  only  proceed  with  prcat 
difficulty  along  the  main  channel,  and  often  stick  fast  entirely.  In  the  dry  Kam 
the  nativcH  ford  it  by  wading  through  the  water.  Where  the  main  branch,  cilW 
by  the  Fulbe  Mayo  balleo,  reaches  the  lake,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season,  it  di- 
TidcH  into  a  net  of  smaller  branches,  thus  increasing  the  difBcolty  of  the  navigadoo. 
On  the  amtrary,  the  advantage  of  the  smaller  branch,  the  Bora-I'sa,  or  River  rf 
Bara,  called  by' the  Fulbe  Mayo  dhanne'o,  consists  in  preserving  one  nnbrokt-n  u4- 
ume  of  water.  This  was  the  reason  probably  why  the  party  with  whom  Caillie 
went  down  the  Niger  from  Jinni  followed  this  branch.  Besides  the  Mayo  balJeo 
and  dhanndo,  the  chief  creeks  which  join  the  D6b\i  are  the  Mayo  Pfni'  and  the 
M^yo  Joga,  not  inconsiderable  during  the  rainy  season,  but  very  small  during  the 
dry  one. 

The  lake,  besides  fish,  contains  numbers  of  that  curious  animal  called  ayii  (ma- 
natus). 

From  the  lake  upward  there  lie  along  the  principal  branch  of  the  river  the  foUow- 
ing  places  :  Biiri ;  Banghida ;  Waladu ;  Ingarruwc  ;  Manyata ;  Kossan^nna ;  Tan- 
nare  ;  Buwa;  Kirrinkiri;  Gande-Tama;  Sarbere ;  Kara,  an  important  place,  after 
which  the  river  is  sometimes  called  **the  River  of  Kira;'*  In^inshi;  Daggads; 
Kumay,  a  place  of  some  importance,  distant  two  days  from  Ya-salame,*  which  is 
about  three  days  from  the  considerable  market-place  Tene'ngn  (p.  688),  both  west 
from  the  river*;  Jiigi ;  Nyasu ;  Kulifiango ;  Sabare ;  Biirruwe' ;  Fen^o,  a  middle- 
sized  place,  after  which  this  whole  branch  of  the  river  is  also  called  '*  Mayo  Fenga," 
about  two  hours  £.  from  Ten<5ngu,  and  one  good  day's  march  from  Fafarak. 

We  now  proceed  along  the  southeastern  shore  of  the  D^u,  and  along  the  Mavo 
dhann^. 

Giiram,  a  considerable  place,  situated  round  a  large  rocky  eminence,  kodia,  as  the 
Arabs  call  it,  or  **  haire,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Fiflbe,  who  celebrate  it  highly  as  the 
''hairc  maundc  Giiram."  The  mount  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  flat  alluvial  level 
that  it  is  visible  from  Yowaru.  Caillie  saw  it  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
(ii.,  p.  18),  and  again  farther  on,  where  he  calls  it  St.  Charles'  Island  (ii.,  p.  20). 
The  villagp  is  separated  into  three  distinct  groups,  one  of  which  is  called  Giiram 
Fiilbe,  lying  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  kodia ;  the  other,  Giiram  Hibe,  inhabited 
by  Songhay ;  farther  on  and  finally,  Giiram  ISiirgubc,  inhabited  by  (degraded  ?)  Ta- 
wixek  or  Surgu. 

Ban^  i  ^'^  inhabited  by  Kdrongoy. 

Soba. 

Sorroba,  situated  at  the  foot  of  another  smaller  rocky  eminence  called  **  haire 
86rroba,"  lying  opposite  to  Gdram  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  seems  to  make 
here  a  great  bend.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mohammed  el  Misini  (Appendix  to  Clap- 
perton's  Second  Journev,  p.  331).  Caillid  gave  it  the  ridiculous  name  of  *^  Henry 
Island." 

Jantaye,  a  considerable  place. 

MayoTina,  a  place  close  to  the  former,  inhabited  by  Tawtok. 

Kobi.     (Compare  CaillicTs  account,  ii.,  p.  16.) 

Nye. 

Batamine. 

Sayo,  distant  half  a  day's  journey  &om  the  Batam^ne^  towns  close  to  the  bank  of 
the  river  becoming  here  more  rare. 

W^ftaka,  where  the  two  branches  unite,  being  joined  besides  by  a  small  westerly 
creek,  called  by  some  Mayo  Fenga. 

Hombolbe,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Kdrongoy  or  Surk,  who  constitute  the  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  places  Ngarruwe  and  Toy. 

Karashiru. 

Kara-lira. 

Nemente,  and  not  far  from  it  inland  the  village  called  ''nfgga  BiSde.*' 

Ndta. 

*  I  h(!re  add  a  abort  itinerary  from  T6irara  to  Y6-8aUme : 
Day. 

Ut.  Hael  Joll^ib,  with  a  settlement  of  Zawaye  Sombunno. 
Sd.  A  well. 

8d.  Yi-Ml6me,  a  plaee  of  abont  the  same  fixe  as  Y6wani,  on  a  backwater  at  a  considerable  dia- 
taoce  from  the  chief  riTer.    From  Basikunno  to  Y4-«al^me,  four  daya. 
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Kammi. 

Mdbti  or  Isaka,  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river, 
which  have  divided  at  Jafar^be,  a  low  point  of  land,  as  it  seems,  separated  by  the 
river  into  a  group  of  six  islands,  where  all  the  boats  coming  from  Hamda-Allahi 
and  the  lower  river,  and  proceeding  to  Sansandi,  are  obliged  to  disembark  their 
merchandise,  which  henceforward  has  to  be  transported  on  the  back  of  donkeys  to 
the  place  of  its  destination.  Of  these  two  branches  the  northwestern*  one  bears  also 
the  name  of  Mdyo  Jagha,  from  a  very  important  place,  the  celebrated  Zagha  of  the 
Arab  geographers,  which,  on  account  of  its  situation  out  of  the  great  commercial 
truck,  is  at  present  not  very  generally  known  in  those  quarters.  The  original  form 
of  the  name,  both  with  Songhay  and  Fiflbe,  seems  to  be  Jaka  or  Jdgha,  but  the  let- 
ters Z  and  J  are  continually  interchanged.  The  town  is  said  to  lie  at  the  distance 
of  one  and  a  half  days  S.W.  from  Sare-dina,  "the  city  of  the  (Mohammedan)  re- 
ligion," and  only  half  a  day  N.E.  from  Jafarabe,t  and  is  still  celebrated  on  account 
of  its  excellent  **tari"  or  "leppi." 

I  here  add  a  short  list  of  the  towns  and  villages  between  Eilna,  the  place  where 
the  river  is  ordinarily  crossed  in  proceeding  from  Sofara  to  the  island  of  Masina 
Proper,  and  Mobti :  from  Kiina,  about  six  miles  £.,  is  Ndma,  situated  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  river ;  from  Ndma,  Tikkdtia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river ;  Sare-biHe,  on 
the  E.,  Sare-mdle,  on  the  W.  of  the  river,  N.  of  Tikkdtia;  Gomi,  a  large  town  on 
the  bank  of  the  river;  Mobti,  on  the  £.  side,  with  large  fortifications,  if  I  have  un- 
derstood right,  of  an  ancient  date,  where  the  two  branches  join ;  Nymitogo,  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  river. 

The  distance  from  Tendngn  is  also  a  day  and  a  half,  and  between  them  lie  the 
following  places,  beginning  with  Tenengu :  Takandne,  Chtfbe,  a  hamlet  inhabited 
by  slaves,  Kumbcl,  Ingelldye^  Tafkiri,  KoUima,  and  Wari^ngha. 

From  Jafarabe  upward  along  the  river  are  situated  the  places  Kongnnkoro  (**old 
Kongu'*),  Kono,  Joru,  Sibila,  Maddfna,  Sansandi  (this  is  the  Songhay  form)  or  San- 
sannc  (the  Mandingo  form),  the  well-known  starting-point  of  Mungo  Park's  voyage 
down  the  river.  Mr.  Cooley  supposes  that  **  di"  is  a  contraction  of  **  ding,"  mean- 
ing **  little." 

K.  From  Hamda-AUdhi  to  Kdbara,  by  land,  by  way  o/Sa. 

1  day.  Niyakongo,  a  large  town  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  river ;  much 
cultivation. 

1  day.  Dcnengu  (?),  a  place  inhabited  by  FiUbc  and  Songhay,  the  latter  being  more 
numerous  than  the  former ;  near  the  bank  of  the  river. 

1  day.  IJ'ro-Biilo,  a  place  inhabited  by  Fillbe,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Dcbu. 

1  day.  S'a,  a  large  place,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Bambara,  the  seat  of  a  governor,  as 
was  also  the  case  in  former  times ;  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Mflyo  dhanndo  or  Bara- 
I'sa.  Many  difm  palms,  or  rather  deldb  palms,  grow  in  this  neighborhood,  from 
whence  Timbilktu  is  supplied  with  rafters.  The  floods  of  the  lake  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  or  creeks  are  so  considerable  during  the  rainy  season  that  at  that 
period  of  the  year  a  person  can  not  reach  Hamda-All&hi  in  less  than  six  days. 

1  day.  Koma,  a  small  town  of  Bambara,  at  a  considerable  distance  £.  from  the 
river. 

1  day.  Chiay,  close  to  the  bank  of  the  Bfayo  dhanndo. 

1  day.  S^re-fcrdng,  a  Bambara  place.  The  road  leads  all  the  way  along  the  S.E. 
bank  of  the  river. 

1  day.  Jangindre,  a  Bambara  place. 

1  day.  A'rkoja,  a  town  partly  inhabited  by  Bambara,  partly  by  Songhay,  the  former 
prevailing. 

I  day.  Dari,  a  large  place  of  FtHbe,  who  call  it  D^  e'  Sali&m.  No  Bi&mbara  inhab- 
itants. 

1  day.  Bongcsdmba,  a  village  inhabited  by  Fdlbe  Sndtibe,  close  to  the  point  of  junc- 
tion, called  I'sofay,  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Dhidliba,  the  white  (dhanndo)  and 
the  black  (balldo),  the  quality  of  their  waters  being  totally  different,  one  being  full 

*  On  the  Boutheastem  branch  up  to  Jenni  or  .Tenne  (this  it  tlM  Aairtoek  form),  or  Zenne  (Zlnne, 
M  the  Songh&y  call  it)«  or  Jinne  (the  Biimbara  form),  lie  the  following  tomu  and  vUlagea :  B6Iaj,  a 
kaar  or  koira,  Sildoy,  Konne,  Kome,  InAka  or  M<Sbti,  Kiina,  SofAra,  Zinne.  Soffira,  which  Ilea  half 
way  between  (famda-AlUhi  and  Jenni  or  Zinne,  haa  a  market  every  Wedneaday  and  Thursday. 
The  eastern  side  of  .-ofara  ia  skirted  by  a  small  branch  or  creek  of  the  Niger  ealled  Goidnno,  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  lien  a  villago  called  G<SMma. 

t  Theae  particulars  I  obtained  alter  having  finiahckl  my  maniucript  map  in  Timb&kta. 
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of  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  and  fish,  and  the  other  containing  nothing  of  the  kind. 

just  OS  is  the  cose  with  the  Tsad.     The  water  of  the  black  river  orerwhelths  the 

white  water  of  the  dhann^o.    Cross  the  river. 
1  day.  Tind£nna,  a  large  Songhaj  place.    A  long  day. 
1  day.  Dire,  one  of  the  oldest  places  of  the  Songhay. 
1  day.  Dongoy,  inhabited  by  Songhay,  no  Fiflbe ;  on  the  £.  side  of  the  rirer. 

1  day.  Tuyai,  a  Songhay  village ;    the  Tadem^ket  rove  in   this  neighborhood 
Country  level  and  without  trees,  being  temporarily  flooded. 

2  days.  Kibara,  keeping  close  along  the  river,  and  crossing  a  small  riTolet  or  creek. 

L  1.  From  Hamda-AUdhi  to  Kdnima, 
Day. 

Ist.  Sfye. 

2d.  Niyakdngo,  having  passed  the  heat  in  the  hamlet  called  Berber. 
8d.  Bcnnc-ndiigu  or  Konna,  having  passed  the  heat  in  Kamet-AUihl  (a  long 

day's,  if  not  two  daj-s'  journey). 
4th.  Toy.     Arrive  before  noon. 
5th.  A  Songhay  village  or  ksar. 
6th.  Konsa,  a  Fiilbe  village. 

7th.  A  village  inhabited  by  Ftllbe,  Songhay,  and  Btobara. 
8th.  Takoti. 
9th.  Sambejer&hit. 
10th.  Ungifma. 

11th.  Kafiima,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  coming  from  Bibnbara  (see  im/e,  p.  249), 
end  at  a  day's  march  from  the  latter  place. 

L  2.  Another  short  Itinerary  from  Kdnima  to  namdar-AUdhi, 

Ist.  Libo. 

2d.  Dora,  a  nimde,  or  slave  hamlet 

8d.  Takoti,  or  JenginiUre,  both  on  the  Bara-I'sa,  Jenginire  lying  a  little  to  the 

S.  W.  of  the  former. 
4th.  Another  town  on  the  Niger,  the  name  of  which  informant  has  forgotten, 

probably  Sare-fer^ng. 
5th.  Gulilmbu,  on  the  widening  of  the  creek  D^u  or  Ddbu.     (Another  road  lead$ 
from  KdfUma,  by  Labo,  Langdma,  Konse,  and  another  place,  to  Goliimbu). 
6th.  Doy  or  Toy,  a  large  Songhay  place.     • 
7th.  Karri,  Konna,  or  Benne-ndiigu,  all  names  of  the  same  place.     On  your  way 

vou  pass  Kori-intsa,  a  large  PiIUo  village. 
8th.  N  amet- Allihi,  a  town  of  the  Feroibe. 
9th.  Fatdma,  the  market-place  (the  market  being  held  every  Saturday)  of  Koniri, 

not  a  large  place. 
10th.  Hamda-Allihi,  a  good  day*s  march  of  ten  hours. 

M.  Ust  of  towns  in  Jimhdlla^  ZdnkarOy  and  Aussa, 

(a.)  Towns  in  Jimballa,  the  district  S.  of  the  river,  W.  from  the  district  Kfw : 

Ayifn,Kiffa,  S^e-fer^ng  (the  town  mentioned  p.  689),  probably  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment under  the  empire  of  Mellc,  T<^i,  A'rkoja,  Hdrc-ajr^,  Dangal,  Bdria,  Ngor- 
ko  or  Gioroftya,  a  considerable  market-place  between  Zankara  and  San-koi^  and 
distant  one  and  a  half  day's  journey  S.  from  Dari,  Kiilcsongho,  Guddnnga.  The 
following  places  lie  in  the  central  region  of  JimblUla :  Tdrobe,  Gmoy,  Gonki,  Gtfn- 
gare,  I'chi  ol  H^be,  Sdri,  Segifl,  Bngo-linch^re,  Gndrija. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  three  places  to  which  the  origin  of  the  Bimbara 
nation  is  referred  are  said  to  be  the  oldest  places  in  Jimbilla,  viz.,  Kanembiign, 
J^ngenabifgu,  and  Tsorobifgu. 

"Die  following  are  the  tribes  of  the  Fiflbe  in  JimblKlla :  Ffttobe,  Sangho,  Uralffo- 
nit,  Bttenr^  Kayo,  U'ro-Mddi,  Dugurdbe,  Tongibe  in  S^ri,  Zukkire,  TortSdi  (prob- 
ably settled  in  the  locality  called  Tdrobe),  Nar-hau,  Yafl'dli.  There  is  besides  a 
tribe  of  Ftilbe  called  Ddngo,  mixed  with  Rum^  settled  in  four  places  of  Jimb^Ua, 
viz.,  Kunim  on  the  Mtyo  ball^  Sd>i,  Wiki,  and  Gong.  In  S^i,  the  place  men- 
tioned p.  689,  resides  a  chief  cf  the  Ruma,  who  formerly  commanded  the  whole 
communication  along  the  river,  and  with  whom  therefore  Park  had  some  business 
to  settle^ — ^this  evidently  being  indicaled  by  the  words  wrongly  translated  by  Mr.  Si- 
lame,  '^that  they  might  cross  the  way  of  the  river.** 
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Soath  of  Jimballa  is  the  district  Sikkerd,  under  the  dominion  of  the  FiHbCf  but 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Zogboran.  Chief  place  Duko,  one  day  from  Koisa,  and  not  far 
from  U'ro-Biilo. 

(ij.)  Zankara,  the  district  S.  of  the  river,  inclosed  between  the  latter  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Klso  and  Jimballa : 

Tomme,  Changara,  Manjebifgo,  A'njau,  Jebir,  B^ko,  Banikan,  Jii,  Jif-k^ma, 
Wiiki,  Tondo,  Jindigatta,  Wabango,  Kifgu,  Badi,  Gom.  The  capital  of  this  prov- 
ince is  Dari,  or  Dar  e'  SaJam,  residence  of  the  governor  'Abd-Allahi,  son  of  Sheikh 
Ahmed.     S.E.  from  Dari  is  Gannati,  a  considerable  market-place. 

(c.)  In  Au'ssa  (the  province  north  of  the  river,  between  Timbukta  and  Fer- 
muglui) : 

Toinbu,  Mekore  near  Gifndam,  Bankoriye,  Jango,  Akoirc-n-dhe,  Hammakoire, 
Kamba-dumba,  Unguriinnc,  Nyafiinche,  Uardania  or  Be'llaga,  Gndro,  Baba-danga, 
Banugji,  Tondi-daro,  Gubbo,  Dhahabi-koire,  Sjbo,  Alweli-koira,  Gombo,  Tommi, 
Giuidcl^  Kurbftl,  Kattawen,  Fadhl-illahi,  A'ttora,  Nifnu,  Nyodogii,  Gaudc,  another 
Mekore  near  Kurbal,  Kabara-tanda,  Duwc-kird  near  Dongoy,  Tasakal,  Mankal^ 
giingu  between  Dongoy  and  Kabara,  Tclfi,  Koddisabari ;  Sobcinnc,  I  think,  is  not 
the  name  of  a  place,  but  of  a  section  of  the  Fiflbe  settled  here. 

I  also  think  this  a  tit  place  to  insert  some  lists  of  towns  lying  along  the  various 
routes  traversing  the  territories  of  Fermagha,  the  province  to  which  Ydwaru  be- 
longs, and  Bergu»  the  province  bordering  on  the  former  toward  the  S.,  although  I 
can  not  fully  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  order  in  which  the  towns  are  mentioned. 
I  will  here  also  add  that  this  district  Bcrgu,  as  it  is  called  by  some  of  the  natives, 
tlrj  original  form  of  the  name  being  probably  Marka,  and  of  which  Ya-salame  is 
the  chief  j)hice,  is  a  very  flat  country,  almost  destitute  of  trees,  and  producing  no 
croj)s,  but,  on  account  of  its  ample  supply  of  water,  affording  fine  pasture-grounds. 
Fermagha,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  well-timbered  province.  My  informant  is  Diild, 
the  brotlier  of  the  Filllo  chief  Mohammed  ben  'Abd-All^hi,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  journal. 

Between  Yowaru  and  Yi-saliltmc,  along  the  western  road,  are  said  to  lie  the  fol- 
lowing places,  beginning  with  the  former:  Banghita,  a  village  of  learned  men  or 
m'aJlemin,  Saredina,  Ddgo,  the  place  touched  at  in  going  from  Ydwaru  to  Niya- 
kdngo  by  way  of  Sliay,  Urifnde,  Gogdrla,  Launydnde,  Laundrde,  Mcr<5-iinuma, 
Urungiye  (Ist  day)  (Urunpiye  in  the  dry  season  is  at  half  a  day's  distance  from  the 
river ;  it  is  still  reckoned  by  some  as  belonging  to  Ma.sina) ;  Tanna,  Kanguru,  hav- 
ing crossed  between  these  two  villages  a  small  creek,  Herdwa,  Bandore,  Chiiki, 
Kalasegi,  Gachi-  (or  Gasi-)  liimo,  Nanka,  Karangerrc,  Surdngo,  Kiiru  (2d  day); 
M(kU  Miisanare,  Kunaba,  Jifrc,  Ikare,  Biirburankdbe,  Nydji,  Digges?ire,  Yd-saldmc, 
a  considerable  town  inhabited  by  Aswanck  and  Fiilbc  (3d  day). 

Between  Ydwaru  and  Ya-salkme,  along  the  western  road  by  Urungfyc.  After 
having  passed  Urungfye :  Alamaye,  Ucha-malango,  Ukdnnu,  Jowengdfta,  a  village 
called  Almiime,  another  called  Fittobe,  Doroy,  Sare-yiru,  Diggcsire,  Yd-salame. 

Between  Ya-salame  and  Saredfna,  a  journey  of  three  days :  Kdra,  Tilguri,  Jap- 
peje,  Sendekifl)i,  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Fiflbc  and  Jaka,  Scndc-kdr- 
robe,  Chilbo,  Bii-dcrdje,  Gdnda,  Gauye,  Nomarde,  Saredfna.  This  road  probably 
passes  at  no  great  distance  W.  of  Tendngu. 

Between  Ya-salame  and  Kondri,  a  journey  of  three  dajrs :  Burtup^dc,  (xeldji, 
Ddko,  not  the  one  mentiond  above,  Jdnyori  (Ist  day);  Kdle,  Wanaebtlte,  Kollc- 
kdmbe,  SaLsalbe  (2d  day) ;   U'nguremdji,  Konari. 

Between  Basikiinnu  and  Yd-saldme :  Kussumire,  Jdfera,  Jerri-Jafera,  a  village 
inhabited  by  slaves  (1st  day,  short  march);  Binyamiis,  a  place  inhabited  by  Arabs, 
Tereb^ko,  Sorbara,  Kdllima,  Tiigguri  (2d  day) ;  Tifre-sangha,  a  place  at  present 
inhabited  by  Arabs  (formerly  by  Songhay?  turi  =  Mohammedan  Mdleki?),  Kdjole, 
Piwrhe,  Batawa,  a  place  inhabited  by  harratfn,  Kare  (residence  of?)  Bilgond,  chief 
of  the  Bowar,  Bilburankdbe,  Um-muswdle,  Ya-saUme. 

Between  Basikifnnu  and  Ydwaru,  a  J9umey  of  five  and  a  half  days :  Barkinnd 
or  Barkannu  (1st  day) ;  another  road  goes  by  Jdppata ;  Shdm,  Ldrc  (2d  day) ;  Nim- 
mer,  a  creek  called  by  the  Arabs  **el  ma  hammer,"  **the  red  water,"  where  you 
pass  the  heat,  Dogomdra,  Nyenche,  Bdya  (3d  day) ;  Kanlnna,  Gungu,  Saldnguni, 
Chillunga,  Gasi-lilmo  (leaving  Gasi-Jerma  toward  the  N.)  (4th  day);  Kalasdge, 
Chilki  (5th  day) ;  Ydwaru. 

Between  Ikannu,  a  town  lying  one  day  W.  of  Urungiye,  and  the  town  of  Giindam : 
Seda,  Bundiire,  Sabdre-lddc,  Tanuma,  Jamwdli,  Tdmord  (both  of  these  villages  in- 
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habited  by  Sonphay  and  Aswanck  coiyointly),  Suringo,  JiCbata,  Lcrc,  Gasi-Jcrnu, 
Nosi,  Kati,  Kabara,  Bituatcd  to  the  cast  of  a  large  pond  or  dhaye,  Kokonta,  a  Son- 
ghay  village,  Kat'awo,  Sumpi,  Takajf,  Nyodogo,  Hdro,  T^c,  Gundu  or  Gilndom. 

N.   Route  from  Timbuktu  to  Sansdndi  by  way  of  Basihinnu^  from,  the  im/ormation  of 
SUkho  WtledA'mmer  WaldtL 

2d  day.  Gifndam,  having  passed  by  Kabcra  (not  necessary,  but  most  people  do  so); 
Tisakant  or  Tasakalt,  another  village  or  adabay,  a  village  called  Duwel^ir^  and 
Dunge,  a  village  inhabited  by  Ruma. 

3d.  Tele,  ft  creek  or  rijl,  with  many  villages. 

4th.  Terijit,  a  village  on  a  creek  of  the  river. 

5th.  Kat'awo,  another  village  inhabited  originally  by  Taw^rck. 

6th.  Kabara,  or,  to  dintinguish  it  from  the  other  village  of  the  same  name,  Eaba- 
ra  Tanda,  inhabited  by  ISonghav.    ^ 

7th.  Janga,  a  place  inhabited  by  Aswanck. 

8th.  Le're. 

9th.  Barkanni,  a  well,  frequented  by  Arabs ;  a  long  day's  march. 

10th.  Basikifnnu,  a  middle-sized  place  or  ksar,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  especially  the 
Wclad  'Aliish,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  mustering  about  700  armed  people ;  bu:  the 
chief  part  of  the  inhabitants  consists  of  the  slaves  of  the  latter.  Bosikunnu  lies  in 
the  district  called  I'Mggi,  and  ib  distant  nine  or  ten  days  from  Kasambara. 

1 4th.  Kiri,  a  well  not  far  from  the  town  of  Kala,  which  informant  intended  to 
avoid,  the  direct  road  passing  close  along  the  western  wall  of  that  town. 

15th.   Saradobi,  a  deserted  place. 

IGth.  Falambilgu,  a  ))lace  inhabited  by  Bambara. 

17th.  Swe'ra,  a  considerable  place. 

18th.   Sansandt. 

0.  Route  from  Sansdndi  to  TimbuktUy  deviatimj  a  little  from  the  general  track  for  far 
of  the  Fulldn.     Informant  Sidi  Ahmed  el  Mazuki  el  Bugheni, 

1st  day.  Ase'r  (probably  identical  with  Swe'ra,  the  latter  being  the  diminutive 
form),  a  village  inhabited  by  Bambara.  You  arrive  a  little  after  sansct,  having 
started  from  Sansandi  in  the  afternoon. 

2d.  A  place  with  a  dhaye  or  tank.  Pass  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a  deserted  place, 
leaving  Karadilgu  a  little  to  the  £.  This  whole  countr}'  is  pillaged  and  laid  waste 
by  continual  forays,  owing  to  the  feud  between  the  Benabcr  or  Bambara  and  the 
Fullan. 

3d.  Akdr,  a  deserted  place  or  ksar. 

4th.  Encamp  in  a  s{)ot  in  the  wilderness,  having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  a 
place  called  by  the  Aral)s  Akumbu  jemel ;  leave  the  considerable  place  Kafa,  in- 
habited by  Bambara,  to  the  W. 

5th.  Encamp  in  the  wilderness. 

Cth.  Sare-balo,  a  jilace  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Welad  'Aliish  and  the  Idelebd, 
but  at  present  deserted. 

7th.  Gello,  a  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  **  dhaye"  or  pond,  two  day- 
from  Yowani,  at  present  inhabited  by  the  Teghdaust. 

8th.  Bir  el  II^j  'Omar,  a  well  with  an  occasional  encampment  of  the  Zuwaye. 
The  road,  which  in  the  first  part  of  the  journey  was  almost  from  S.  to  N.,  hero  turns 
more  to  the  E. 

9th.  L<?re,  a  village  or  ksar  ofthe  Weldd  Zayem,  an  Arab  tribe  dependent  on  the 
Fullan.  A  branch  of  the  river  skirts  its  east  and  south  side.  Even  in  the  dry  sea- 
son, immense  sheets  of  water  arc  hero  collected,  as  is  the  case  with  the  whole  of 
Ferm^ha.  The  latter,  which  comprises  this  whole  tract  of  country,  is  a  larger 
province  and  better  inhabited  than  Aifssa. 

10th.  Gasi  e'  Sdheli  or  Gasi-Jerma,  distant  one  and  a  half  dav's  march  to  the 
north  from  the  more  important  place  Gasi-GhUma  or  Gasi-Lifmo,  the  great  market- 
place of  the  ^'killa"  or  coarse  colored  stuff  of  mixed  cotton  and  wool,  and  the  sec- 
ond place  of  the  province  of  Fermagha,  next  to  Yowaru.'  Gasi-Ghifma  lies  on  the 
backwaters  of  the  river  running  parallel  with  the  main  branch  between  Lake  Delia 
and  Giindam,  and  joining  the  river  near  Saiga,  while  a  branch  runs  from  here  to 
Gasi-Jerma,  and  thence  to  I^re.  Gasi-Jcrma  has  no  great  commercial  activity, 
but  a  good  supply  of  com ;  shells  are  not  current.  It  is  inhabited  by  Songhay  and 
Zoghoran,  and  is  distant  fivo  days  from  BasikiCnnu,  toward  the  east. 
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11th.  Sadfi,  a  place  inhabited  by  Songhay,  and  belonging  to  Ailssa.  Ton  pass 
the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  ksar  Nyeddifgu. 

12th.  No  place. 

1 3th.  A  village  or  ksar  on  a  branch  of  the  rirer.  Ton  pass  the  beat  of  the  day 
near  the  dhaye  lidr,  and  then  keep  along  this  sheet  of  water,  which  is  a  branch  of 
the  Has  cl  Ma,  and,  according  to  my  informant,  extends  as  far  as  Gasi-Ghiima. 

14th.  Gilndam.     N.B. — ^Perhaps  one  station  has  been  left  out,  viz.,  Tele'. 

17th.  Timbilktu. 

P.  Route  fiom  Timbuktu  to  WcUdta. 

1st  day.  Farsha,  a  locality  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. 

2d.  Mujcran,  a  lake  in  connection  with  the  river,  by  means  of  the  branch  which 
separates  from  the  latter  between  Betagtingu  and  Toga-bango,  and  encircled  by  hills. 
A  short  day's  march.  Gundam  from  here  S.S.W.  The  K^l-antsi^  of  the  I'geUd, 
whose  chief  is  Th^her,  encamp  here. 

8d.  Gelc1>  el  Ghanem,  a  fertile  locality,  with  a  high  mount  seen  from  Gifndam, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  a  branch  of  the  river.  You  pass  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  Abanko,  a  small  place,  inhabited  by  slaves  and  a  few  Son- 
ghay. 

4th.  A'm-gunnin,  a  favored  spot,  where  the  slaves  of  the  Tawirck  cultivate  the 
ground.     **  A'm"  is  not  pure  Arabic,  but  of  Semitic  origin. 

5th.  Ras  el  ma  ("the  head  of  the  water"),  called  **  A'raf-n-A'man"  by  the  Ta- 
warek  or  I'moshagh,  the  outlying  creek  where  the  traveler  from  the  north  on  his 
way  to  Walata  seems  formerly  to  have  first  reached  the  river.  This  creek  is  stated 
by  tradition  to  have  been  dug  by  the  Bashi  Jddar  and  his  musketeers  or  **'CTmL" 
On  the  south  side  of  this  basin,  already  mentioned  by  £1  Bekrf,*  there  ore  small 
villages  or  **  adabay"  (pi.  **  tadebit")  inhabited  bv  the  f  delebo,  a  poor  Moorish  tribe, 
said  to  be  related  to  the  Shemman-A'mmas.  It  is  an  vnportant  fact  that  all  the 
wheat  consumed  in  Timbuktu  is  cultivated  round  the  R^  el  md,  and  not  brought 
from  the  north,  as  Caillie  stated  (Travels  to  Timbuctoo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  20). 

From  Ras  el  ma,  which  appears  to  be  a  little  S.  from  W.  of  Timbilktu,  the  di- 
rect road  to  Walata  leaves  the  basin  of  the  river,  and  reaches  that  place  in  seven 
good  days'  marches,  or  even  in  traveling  as  a  courier  in  five ;  direction  a  little  N. 
from  W.  In  the  dry  season  there  is  no  water  along  this  road,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  plenty  of  tanks  or  **  dhaye"  arc  met  with,  so  that  at  that  time  of  the  year 
some  people  prefer  traveling  at  their  leisure,  performing  the  distance  in  ten  or  twelve 
days. 

Our  road  keeps  at  some  distance  from  the  outlying  backwaters  of  the  river  and 
reaches,  with  a  long  march. 

6th  day.  Ulakit^  a  very  deep  well,  about  twenty  fathoms  deep.  On  the  way  you 
pass  the  locality  "  Tidem^t,"  called  by  this  name  from  a  group  of  "  te'dumt,"  as  the 
baobab  is  called  by  the  people  of  Timbiiktu. 

7th.  A'dar,  a  well,  with  a  small  dwelling-place  or  ''ksar"  inhabited  by  Songhay 
and  slaves  of  the  I'd^ebd. 

8th.  Bir  e'  Sclem,  a  well. 

9th.  Bii-Senbe,  a  well;  a  long  day's  march.  Yon  pass  another  well  called 
Zegzfg. 

10th.  Basikifnnu. 

15th.  Walata,  as  the  town  b  called  by  the  Arabs  and  TawiCrek,  or  Bfm,  as  it  it 
called  by  the  blacks,  especially  the  Az^r,  a  section  of  the  Aswanek,  who  are  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  place.  It  is  a  considerable  town,  consisting  of  houses 
built  carefully  of  a  good  species  of  clay,  with  a  rough-cast  of  plaster,  as  it  would 
seem.  But  the  situation  of  Walata,  at  the  eastern  border  of  the  district  £1  Ilodh, 
at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills  called  ''Dhihar  Walata,"  which  encircle  it  on  thii 
side,  while  a  large  valley,  richly  clad  with  trees,  skirts  the  north  and  east  side,  is  con- 
sidered as  extremely  unhealthy,  and  on  this  account  is  called  *'  kh^neg  el  haye/' 
"the  throat  of  the  snake,"  the  district  £1  Hodh  being  considered  as  the  snake. 
Thus  in  this  respect  Walata  entirely  resembles  Ghdnata,  or  the  capita  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  besides  being  a  hot-bed  of  disease,  the  town  is  now  also  the  seat  of  pov- 
erty and  misery,  which  Ghanata,  at  least  during  its  prime,  certainly  was  not.  For, 
as  we  have  seen  (Chronolog.  Tables,  p.  666),  in  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  centniy 

•  El  Bekri,  p.  1«K 
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all  the  commercial  importance  of  that  place  was  transferred  to  Tunbifktu,  and  nodi- 
ing  remained  except  the  trade  in  provisions,  especiailj  negro  com  or  **eDelL" 

The  inhabitants  of  Walata  are  a  mixed  race  of  blacks  and  whites.  The  fonno; 
at  present  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  and  their  moral  standard  considerablj  lor- 
eredf  liclong  to  the  widely-scattered  nation  of  the  Swaninki  or  Az^r ;  the  whita 
are  Berbers  and  Arabs,  the  Arabs  belonging  to  various  tribes,  bat  especially  to  the 
tribe  of  the  Me'hajib,  who,  even  among  themselves,  make  use  almost  exclosiveh  d 
the  Azeriyc  idiom,  this  being  the  indigenous  language. 

About  one  mile  west  from  Bi'ru  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  place  called  Texiiijht, 
fbrmcrly  inhabited  by  the  Berber  tribe  of  the  Idaw  el  Ilaj,  who  were  the  chief  prrp- 
agators  of  Islam  over  these  parts  of  Negroland,  and  ruled  them  for  a  long  time. 
Among  the  ruins  much  gold  is  said  to  be  found  occasionally  at  this  very  day.  At 
that  time  B£ru  was  only  inhabited  by  native  blacks.  All  circumstances  taken  into 
account,  although  the  whole  district  called  £1  Hodh  was  once  thickly  covered  vitk 
towns  or  **  ksilr, "  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  double  town  of  Tezifght-Bim  is  more 
fully  entitled  than  any  other  place  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  capital  of  the 
Ghanata  empire.*  The  distance  of  Ghauata  from  Kas  el  mii — the  &Ye  days  being 
taken  at  the  rate  of  a  courier — and  that  from  Amima,  or  Mime,  or,  as  the  name  is 
generally  pronounced,  Maima,  a  locality  still  bearing  this  name,  although  the  place 
is  at  present  deserted,  a  little  to  the  west  of  L^re,  correspond  exactly ;  the  distance 
of  three  days  from  that  place  to  the  river  (at  Safnakii  or  SafekiQ  does  not  harmo- 
nize exactly  with  the  present  state  of  the  country,  the  smallest  distance  of  Walata 
from  the  river  being  five  days,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  outlying  creeks  eight 
centuries  ago  approached  a  little  closer  the  site  of  Waliita. 

As  for  the  distance  of  twenty  days  between  Ghanata  and  Silla,  which  is  certainlr 
the  town  on  the  bank  of  the  Niger  visited  by  Mungo  Park,  it  is  to  be  considered  at 
the  rate  of  marching  with  loaded  caravans.  Silla  was  a  very  important  place,  and 
gave  its  name  to  the  Sillat,  that  section  of  the  Swaninki  or  Aswanek  which  is  mo6t 
distinguished  on  account  of  the  antiquity  and  purity  of  its  IsMm,  but  the  town  has 
recently  been  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the  Bambara  and  Follan. 

There  is  a  spacious  mosque  in  WallLta,  of  high  antiquity,  but  certainly  wrongly 
attributed  to  Sidi  'Ukba  cl  Milstajdb. 

Between  Walita  and  A'rawan  ten  days  are  counted,  in  an  east-northeasterly  di- 
rection, through  the  **  A'kela,"  the  very  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the  old  Gha- 
nata, A'kela  being  nothing  but  another  form  of  the  name  Auki^r,  a  district  consist- 
ing of  light  isolated  sand-hills,  full  of  excellent  shrubs  for  the  camel,  but  entirely 
destitute  of  water,  the  tribe  of  the  Kobetat,  who  are  wandering  hereabout,  not  less 
than  their  camels,  subsisting  entirely  on  water-melons,  which  grow  here  in  great 
plenty,  and  contain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  aqueous  element. 

Q  1.  Routes  from  Walata  to  Sansdndi, 

Most  people  who  undertake  this  journey  go  from  Waldta  to  Basikilnnn,  and  thence 
to  Sansandi,  along  the  track  described  above ;  for  the  direct  route  which  I  am  now 
about  to  communicate,  according  to  the  statements  of  my  two  informants,  leads 
through  a  district  much  frequented  by  Arabs  from  El  Hddh,  whom  peaceful  travel- 
ers endeavor  to  avoid.  I  first  give  the  route  according  to  Sh^ho  Weled  A'mmer 
Walati. 

1st  day.  Simberfnne,  a  spot  in  the  sand-hills  only  a  short,  or  rather  half  a  day's 
march. 

2d.  Rini,  a  well. 

8d.  £'  Shemin,  a  well  of  great  depth. 

4th.  Sigdnnejat,  a  group  of  shallow  wells  dry  in  stunmer. 

5th.  Dendare,  a  large  tank  or  dhaye,  site  of  a  former  ksar,  with  an  extensive  for- 
est or  "ghaba." 

6th.  Kork,  a  wooded  and  hilly  locality. 

7th.  £1  Banik,  a  well. 

8th.  Biigla,  a  deep  well  surrounded  by  fine  groups  of  the  t^dnm  or  baobab.  You 
pass  on  the  road  the  wells  £1  GhinimiU  and  Jellilk. 

9th.  £1  Tr^ik,  a  well,  or  £1  Mikmn^t,  a  little  farther  on. 

*  I  here  can  not  omit  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Cooley^s  critical  judgment,  wbo,  ttom  the 
incomplete  materials  which  he  at  the  time  poweaaed,  arrived  at  the  same  eooduJuon  in  his  researches 
on  the  Negroland  of  the  Arabs.    See  especially  p.  43. 
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10th.  AtwcH,  a  well  to  the  east  of  Sinyare,  or  you  may  make  a  long  march,  and 
go  to  Fiirabu'i^u,  a  Bambara  village. 

11th.  Kala,  a  large  town  of  Bambara,  only  two  or  three  hours  from  Farabifgu. 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  K^a  which  once  constituted  a  small  kingdom  of  itself,  and 
of  wliicli  Ahmed  Baba  speaks  so  repeatedly.*  In  course  of  time  it  constituted  one 
of  the  tiirec  great  di\'isions  of  the  empire  of  Melle,  the  two  others  being  Bennc- 
ndugu  and  Sabardiigu. 

12th.  Sara-dobii  or  Sara-dilgu. 

13th.  Falam-bifgu. 

14th.  Swe'ra. 

15th.  Sansandi. 

Q  2.  Same  route  according  to  El  Bcshtr, 

N.B. — Informant  proceeded  on  this  route  with  a  caravan  of  camels  and  pack- 
oxen,  the  former  traveling  from  morning  till  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
latter  resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  following  in  the  evening. 

Igt  day.  Areui  (evidently  identical  with  llini),  or  another  group  of  wells  called 
A'jel  el  A'hmar. 

2d.  Arek,  sand-hills,  having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  at  the  Bfr  A'shim-mdn 
(E'  Shenn'n). 

3d.  Ajubi,  or,  if  you  proceed  a  little  farther  and  keep  more  to  the  cast,  Ten- 
wakkar. 

4th.  El  Ghanimat,  a  well  with  a  pond  or  "dhaye." 

oth.  Encamp  at  the  foot  of  a  conspicuous  eminence,  '*c'  sin,''  of  the  chain  called 
''Dhulmr  Walata,"  which  encircles  El  Uudh  on  the  east  side,  and  which  is  here 
crossed. 

Cth.  Encamp  without  water. 

7th.  Sinyare,  a  village  or  ksar  of  the  Sw^nfnki  or  Aswdnek. 

8th.  Kuln,  as  above.  My  informant  states  that  this  town,  like  the  last  station 
before  Sansandi,  is  called  Swdra  by  the  Aswanck. 

9th.  Fulambugu,  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Karadilga. 

10th.   Sw<5ra, 

11th.  Sansandi,  a  short  march. 

R.  Route  from  Kasambdra  to  Waldia, 

EasambiCra  is  regarded  as  the  chief  town  in  Baghcna,  and  is  often  tho  residence 
of  the  chief  of  the  Weldd  Mebarek. 

1st  day.  Lombo-tendi,  a  rather  long  day.  Lombo-tendi  is  the  name  of  a  well 
and  a  ksar  or  village  of  clay  huts,  inhabited  by  lium^  or  Erma  (see  cmle,  p.  29G). 
Besides  L(jmbo-tendi,  there  are  two  other  ksiir  in  Baghena  inhabited  by  this  re- 
markable set  of  mulattocs,  both  of  them  called  Barasafa,  the  one  situated  at  no  great 
distance  S.E.  from  Lombo-tendi,  the  other  lying  near  Bisdga,  to  the  N.E.  These 
three  villages  together  form  the  group  called  in  Baghena  ^'Ksiir  o*  Riimmc.'^ 

2d.  Tamara,  a  tank  or  dhayc. 

3d.  Agammu,  a  well  and  tank. 

4th.  Bu-Lawan,  a  well. 

nth.  N'ama,  a  pretty  ksar  or  small  town,  built  about  fifty  years  ago  by  a  grandson 
of  Miiliiy  Isma'afl,  in  consequence  of  a  civil  war  which  had  broken  out  among  the 
Shurfa  residing  in  Walata.  The  village  is  inhabited  by  Shurfa,  Mc^hajfb,  and  by 
I'd<?leb6.  The  houses  arc  built  of  clay  and  stone ;  the  west  side  of  the  village  is 
skirted  by  a  valley  which  contains  some  hundreds  of  palm-trees,  and  where  some 
tobacco  is  grown.  N'ama  is  sitaatcd  at  the  foot  of  the  hilly  chain  which  encircles 
the  whol(>  of  El  llodh,  or  the  basin.     You  arrive  early  in  the  morning. 

8th.  Walata. 

S.  From  Kasambdra  to  Jawdra,  from  the  information  of  Sidi  A'hmed  el  Afazuki  el 

Bdgheni. 

1st  day.  Encamp  in  tho  wilderness,  having  rested  two  or  three  hours  in  Bisaga. 

2d.  Uet^nne,  a  group  of  shallow  wells  or  hasi^n.  You  pass  the  heat  in  Bcndn, 
at  present  a  ksar  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  but  evidently  identical  with  the  place  of 
encampment  of  the  chief  of  the  Ludamar  (Welad  'Omar,  pronounced  A'mmer), 

*  Joomal  of  Leipsie  Oriental  Society,  toL  ix.,  p.  627. 
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where  Mango  Park  suffered  so  much.  Another  road  leads  from  Bis^ga  to  Benoo, 
by  a  place  called  Dilnu.  • 

3d.  J  aw  lira,  called  by  the  Fiilbe  or  Fullan  Jara  Mcllc,  once  the  capital  of  the 
empire  of  Mcllc,  at  present  deserted ;  during  the  latter  period  of  its  existence  in- 
habited by  Kilmme  (liuma)  and  Gurmabe. 

Jawdra  is  distant  one  and  a  half  day  N.N.E.  from  Jeb^ga,  and  two  davs  from 
Samakddc,  passing  one  night  in  Mcllc'ri,  a  ksar  inhabited  by  the  Welad  Dibo  (tb 
name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  one  section  of  the  Aswanek  or  Wdkord),  and  passing 
the  heat  in  a  place  called  Arjoga.  It  is  after  this  town,  Jawara  or  Jaura,  that  the 
Fiflbe  call  the  Swaninki,  or  Sclic,  as  they  style  themselves  (the  noblest  section  of  the 
Aswauek),  by  the  name  of  Jaura-n-kobe. 

At  a  short  distance  from  Melleri,  south,  lies  the  ksar  Jemjiimmo,  and  west  of  it 
Sara. 

T.  From  Kasambdra  to  Bu-Jedur  or  BakeL 

1st  day.  Bisaga,  a  ksar  of  Aswdnek,  having  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  Joga. 

2d.  Jordni,  a  ksar  of  Aswanek.  In  the  morning,  not  far  from  BixsiCga,  you  pa«s 
Medina,  a  large  place,  and  farther  on  Demmundali,  and  rest  daring  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  A'gwenit,  a  considerable  ksar,  likewise  inhabited  by  Aswanek. 

3d.  Tiircghammc,  another  ksar  of  Aswanek,  having  passed  the  heat  in  a  place 
called  Kurchc. 

4th.  Jebega,  a  ksar  of  Aswjinek.  The  traveler  enters  Kaarta,  and  the  roads  di- 
vide.    JcbJga  is  said  to  be  two  days  S.E.  of  Mcpfla. 

5th.  Samank<^de,  a  place  inhabited  at  present  by  Bambara.  You  pass  the  heat  in 
a  village  called  Are'ri,  and  leave  the  village  Chencha  on  one  side. 

Gth.  El  Kab,  a  ksar  of  Aswanek,  having  passed  another  place  called  Bil-Sw^e, 
and  rested  during  the  greatest  heat  in  Kdrkord. 

7th.  Brenta,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Aswanek.  You  pass  the  heat  in  Ydri, 
another  place  of  the  Aswanek. 

8th.  Tenge,  a  village  inhabited  by  Bdmbara,  and  dominating  a  mountain  pass. 
You  halt  dui'ing  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  in  K^a,  a  village  inhabited  by  Bambara 
people. 

9th.  Mdmuni,  the  residence  of  a  chief  called  Dembo  Weled  Milsa  Korbo,  situated 
in  a  wide  valley.  You  rest  during  the  heat  in  Mowedfna,  a  town  inhabited  by  Bim- 
bara  and  governed  by  a  chief  of  the  name  of  Hassan  B^beld. 

10th.  Lewdna,  a  large  place,  and  residence  of  a  governor  dependent  on  the  King 
of  Sdgo.     You  rest  at  noon  in  a  village  inhabited  by  slaves  of  the  Bambara. 

Uth.  Giiri,  the  chief  place  of  Jafunu  (evidently  identical  with  Rafieners  KdghiX* 
a  considerable  town  built  of  clay,  and  containing,  according  to  the  statements  of  in- 
formants, not  less  than  sixty  msfd  or  places  of  worship.  The  inhabitants  are  Aswa- 
nek, forming  a  peculiar  stock,  called  by  the  Fiilbe  **  J^unankobe.'*  The  popula- 
tion of  the  country  of  Kajaga  or  Gejiiga,  S.  of  Jdfunn,  is  said  to  consist  likewise  c^ 
Aswdnek,  forming  another  tribe  called  Hairankdbe  by  the  Fiilbe,  You  rest  at  noon 
in  Chama,  a  place  inhabited  by  Bambara,  and  governed  by  a  son  of  Morbo ;  and  be- 
yond that  place  you  enter  Jifunu,  J^una,  or,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  by  the 
Arabs,  Jdfena. 

15th.  Bu-Jediir,  as  the  French  settlement  Bakel,  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Bot-badiye,  is 
universally  called  by  the  Arabs.  There  are  many  towns  and  villages  on  the  road, 
the  names  of  which  informant  had  forgotten.  You  enter  the  province  of  Filta  on 
the  12th  day. 

U.  Boutejrom  Kasambdra  to  Mesila. 

Ist  day.  Bis^ga.  From  Bis^ga  to  Bendn  is  one  day's  march  from  morning  till 
sunset,  halting  at  noon  in  Diinu. 

2d.  In  the  wilderness. 

3d.  Ferdnni,  a  ksar  inhabited  by  Aswanek.  It  is  the  westernmost  ksar  of  Ba- 
ghena,  being  situated  about  six  miles  N.N.W.  from  Bendn. 

4  th.  Gdgi,  a  shallow  well  or  hasi  belonging  to  Termessa,  a  district  of  £1  Uddh. 
Arrive  about  noon. 

5th.  Beyond  a  well  named  Talli,  rich  in  water  and  adorned  with  small  trees, 
where  you  pass  the  heat  and  proceed  on  your  journey. 

*  Baffenel*!  Second  Toymge,  vol  L,  p.  833,  aeq. 
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Gth.  Bowar,  a  copious  well,  constitutinp:  the  W.  frontier  of  El  Hodh,  and  fre- 
quented by  the  tribes  of  the  Zenagha  or  Senhdja,  Hendn,  and  Fata. 

7th.  Mesila,  a  proup  of  shallow  wells,  the  first  of  which  is  called  Akcrild.  With 
regard  to  plants,  the  ^'dirs"  is  almost  exclusively  found  here. 

V.  Route  from  Kasambdra  to  Nydmina, 

1st  day.  N'ama,  a  ksar  of  the  Welad  Mazifk.  Rest  during  the  heat  of  the  day  in 
a  village  called  San-fa;;a, 

2d.  Dynnia,  a  larj:e  and  wealthy  town  of  the  Welad  Yapger<^  residence  of  a  gov- 
ernor called  Milsa  Najem,  son  of  Bankoro,  and  dependent  on  the  King  of  Bambara. 
The  town  is  rich  in  horses.  You  pass  the  heat  in  a  place  called  Se'redu,  inhabited 
by  Aswanek  and  Biinibara.  Dynnia  is  distant  one  day's  march  W.  from  Alassa, 
resting  at  noon  in  a  ksar  called  WtJaat,  inhabited  by  Bambara. 

3d.  Jore,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Dynnia.  You  pass  the  heat  in  Watere',  a 
large  Bambara  place. 

4th.  Debala,  a  Bambara  town  belonging  to  tlus  northwestern  province  of  the  Bam- 
bara empire,  called  Ke\ht\  Rest  during  the  heat  in  Delanga,  a  place  distant  only 
bix  or  eight  miles  from  Jorc. 

Stli.  Mekoye,  a  large  place,  residence  of  the  Governor  of  Kdche.  Pa.ss  Kasam- 
bugu,  a  large  place  inhabited  by  Arabs  and  Bambara. 

llJth.  Nyamina,  a  considerable  town  and  well-fumished  market-])lace  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Dhiilliba.  The  market  of  Nyamina  excels  that  of  Sansandi  in  many  re- 
spects, and  supplies  a  great  projwrtion  6f  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  desert.  The 
district  intervening  between  Mekoye  and  Nyamina  is  densely  inhabited,  but  inform- 
ant does  not  remember  the  names  of  the  places  where  he  slept.  Not  far  W.  from 
Nyamina  a  very  considerable  creek  or  backwater  separates  from  the  river,  o])ening 
an  extensive  inland  navigation.  It  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  the  eastern  one 
of  which  follows  an  almost  northerly  direction,  approaching  close  to  Tumbillle,  a 
ksar  in  the  country  of  A'hel  Yiiggere,  distant  a  day  and  a  half  S.S.W.  from  Dyn- 
nia, and  thence  going  to  Jungifnta,  situated  to  the  same  distance  S.  from  W.  of 
Dynnia  (starting  from  Dynnia,  pass  the  heat  in  Farku,  sleep  in  Sillintiggera,  arrive 
in  the;  morning  in  Jungunta),  after  which  the  creek  turns  S.  from  W.  to  the  coun- 
try of  A'hel  Masa. 

W.   From  Kasahhdra  to  Nydmina  by  way  of  Mvrja,  and  from  Murja  to  Mekoye. 
1st  day.  Dali,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  the  Aswanek.     Pass  on  the  road  the  vil- 
lages Zegheri,  probably  identical  with  the  ^«  jVi  j  of  the  Arab  traveler  El)n  Batifta 

(Journal  As.  Soc,  1852,  p.  50);  farther  on  Serdre,  then  B'ainbala,  where  you  pass 
the  heat  of  the  day.  East,  at  no  great  distance  from  Dali,  was  formerly  the  ksar 
called  Debbus.  At  a  short  distance  E.  of  B'ainbala  is  the  village  Kdshi;  direction 
S.E.,  or  rather  E.S.E. 

2(1.  Alassa,  a  ksar  of  the  tribe  of  the  Teghdaust,  of  mixed  Aswtoek  and  Arab 
blood,  once  very  powerful  and  widely  scattered,  at  i)re8cnt  degraded  to  the  condi- 
tion of  *'lhamc"  or  **  khoJdeman,'*  serfs  or  tributaries,  but  still  distinguished  on 
the  score  of  their  learning.  The  town  of  Alassa  itself  is  very  remarkable  on  account 
of  its  palm-trees,  there  being  besides  these  no  palm-trees  in  the  whole  of  Baghena, 
with  the  exception  of  two  trees  in  Kasambdra,  where  there  were  formerly  four.  About 
six  miles  S.S.E.  from  Alassa  lies  Safantara,  a  large  Bambara  place.  Direction  E. 
of  S.  You  halt  during  the  heat  in  Yengot.  Here  you  also  pass  the  heat  of  the 
first  day  in  going  from  Alassa  to  Jawara  in  very  short  marches ;  sleep  in  El  Aw^- 
na;  halt  the  second  day  in  Scgh^lli,  sleep  in  .Tumi  (Jordni);  third  day  sleep  in 
Kifrche;  fourth  day  sleep  in  Torangiimbu  (Turaghamme) ;  fifth  day  reach  Ja- 
wara. 

From  Alassa  to  Akifmb  is  two  and  a  half  days'  march  S.E.  First  day  Raran- 
riille,  making  a  short  halt  at  noon  in  Tambebdgo ;  second  day  Rullifmbo,  passing 
the  heat  in  Filgti;  third  day  Akilmb;  distance  the  same  as  that  between  Kabara 
and  Timbifktu.  A  short  distance  N.  from  Akiimb  is  Dfggcna,  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Bambara,  Aswanek,  and  FuUan. 

3d.  Tnmbe-bogo,  a  ksnr  of  Bambara.  Rest  a  couple  of  hours  during  the  heat  of 
the  day  in  Gala-iH>go,  likewise  inhabited  by  Bambara. 

4th.  Nyame-bogo,  another  Bambara  place,  abont  noon. 
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nth.  Sleep  in  the  wilderness,  haying  rested  at  noon  in  Dambar-  (or  Damboj) 
kcsdba. 

6th.  Murja,  in  the  morning. 

In  going  from  Afurja  to  Nydfnina. 

let  day.  Khcrsanne,  a  Bamhara  place;  arrive  between  three  and  four  o'clock, 
without  having  halted  on  the  road. 

2d.   Manzannc.  * 

3d.  Kauil,  a  Biimbara  place,  about  three  o'clock  P.M. 

4th.  Ksdr  (diminutive  form  of  **ksar")  el  M'allenun,  a  place  inhabited  by  Asva* 
nek  studentii,  and  therefore  so  designated  by  the  Arabs. 

5tli.  Myamina,  before  noon. 

From  Murja  to  Mekoye, 

1st  day.  Gellu,  a  considerable  place.  It  was  formerly  dependent  upon  Moiji, 
but  it  has  succeeded  in  making  itself  independent,  while  the  latter  place  lay  desert- 
ed and  waste  for  nearly  four  years,  and  it  has  also  preser^'ed  its  independence  since 
the  rebuilding  of  Murja  in  1852-3.  Several  towns  or  villages  in  the  neighboriiood 
belong  to  Gcllu. 

2d.  Dcbtila.     Pass  on  the  road  many  ksUr  or  small  towns. 

3d.  Mekoye.  A  long  day. 

1  here  add  a  few  less  distinct  data  with  regard  to  this  region  from  the  informa- 
tion of  Daiid. 

Between  Marikoire  (probably  identical  with  Mekoye)  and  Deb^a,  the  following 
towns  and  villages :  Belala,  Dundc,  tSide,  Naweldnna,  Kalilmbu,  a  Bambara  place, 
Debala. 

Bv-'twecn  Debala  and  Dinga,  on  a  route  of  a  little  more  than  a  day's  journey,  are 
the  following  places :  Walterd,  Mar^nna,  Sfrankdro,  Tdwa,  Docheni,  Dinga.  Din- 
ga is  said  by  this  informant  to  be  the  abode  of  the  A'hel  Y'eggara,  a  tribe  of  Bam- 
bara. 

Between  Marikoire  and  Danfa,  in  a  direction  from  west  to  cast,  two  and  a  half 
days'  fast,  or  four  days'  slow  traveling :  Biile,  Tol6kkord,  Sde,  Biilo,  Banc,  Ton- 
turubiilc,  Kossa,  Barnkoro,  Bassala,  two  considerable  villages  or  ksiir,  inhabited  by 
Bambara  pcoj)lc,  Bankorondiigu,  Danfa. 

Between  Danfa  and  Debala,  a  two  days'  journey  north,  lie  the  following  places: 
Dogoyc,  A'rsa,  Mardnna,  Nambara,  Babanuru,  Mariam-Babaniim,  Jeraudu,  Bon- 
gel,  Debala. 

Between  Y^-saldmo  and  Sdkolo,  a  throe  days'  journey :  NyenchiJlle,  Njarinya- 
rind(),  Kare  (see  Inflow),  Urlf,  Sdkolq;  along  uninhabited  tract  intervening  between 
the  last  two  stations. 

X  I.  Route/rom  Kfucanhdra  to  Kdla  direct, 

Ist  day.  Chappato,  a  ksar  of  the  Bambara,  a  few  miles  west  from  DtflL  Halt 
at  noon  in  B'ainbala. 

2d.  Jibonfo,  a  town  inhabited  by  Fiflbe.  Pass  the  heat  in  XJ'm  el  'Anik.  One 
day  from  U'm  el '  Anlk  is  Mus^weli,  a  considerable  ksar  of  the  Aswanek,  about  two 
hours  north  of  Koli.  Another  road  from  MusaweU  to  Kasamb^ra  leads,  1st,  to 
U'm  el  'Arifk ;  on  the  2d  day,  by  Krfsh  to  Kola ;  on  the  3d,  to  Ser^re  ;  on  the  4th, 
to  Kasambdra.  One  day  and  a  half  from  Jibonfo  is  Tangcn^ha.  Halt  at  noon 
in  Raranrulle,  a  Bambara  village ;  sleep  at  Fiirti  or  Dambo-selli ;  reach  at  noon, 
the  next  day,  Jibonfo. 

3d.  Koli,  a  considerable  place;  arrive  about  three  o'clock  P.M.  It  is  two  hours 
south  from  Miisawelf. 

4th.  Encamp  in  the  open  country,  having  halted  during  the  heat  in  Kifmb*, 
which  is  not  farther  distant  from  Kolf  than  Kabara  from  Timbilktu,  and  consists 
of  two  villages,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  valley,  where  the  market  is  held ; 
the  northern  village  being  called  Ferbiga,  and  the  southern  one  Lelli&ga. 

r>th.  Kola,  a  Bambara  place,  distant  two  days  northwest  from  KiQa,  and  six  from 
Sansandi.     Arrive  before  noon. 
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X  2.  Zigzag  route  from  Sansdndi  to  Kasamhdra,  according  to  the  Idisan  el  Mukhtdr.* 
Slow  rate  with  camds, 

2d  day.  Karandilgu,  dependent  upon  Bambara.  Countrj  level ;  all  the  houses 
clay ;  no  reed  huts. 

4tli.  Dcnfo,  a  large  walled  place,  under  the  dominion  of  Bambara;  residence  of 
a  governor ;  abundance  of  trees,  rice ;  homed  cattle,  sheep ;  much  cotton.  The 
natives,  dressed  in  tobes,  take  their  snpply  of  water  from  wells.  In  EarandtCgu 
informant  changed  his  north -northeasterly  direction  for  one  going  west. 

5th.  Salakord,  a  small  village  of  Bambara,  densely  inhabited.  Country  well 
cultivated.     Arrive  at  sunset. 

6th.  Berm'nkoro,  a  small  village,  but  well  inhabited.  Even  the  smaller  towns 
and  villaj;o.s  in  this  quarter  are  constructed  of  clay.  Grain  in  abundance ;  much 
honey  and  butter. 

7th.  Murja,  a  large  walled  place ;  residence  of  a  governor  called  Mamari,  and 
nicknamed  by  informant  Elli-Bilseruwal.  The  inhabitants,  including  the  governor, 
all  idolaters,  but  dress  well ;  like  all  the  Bambara  i)eople,  they  have  a  golden  stud 
in  the  right  ear.  A  great  portion  of  them  speak  Arabic.  They  are  armed  with 
muskets  and  arrows.     The  country  is  perfectly  level ;  no  valleys,  only  wells. 

8th.  Encamp  at  sunset  in  the  open  country.  The  country  here  intersected  by 
sandy  ridges,  nebak  or  erreg  rendering  the  passage  difficult.  No  cultivation,  but 
tall  trees ;  no  water. 

9th.  Knmba,  first  town  of  Baghena,  separated  by  a  ravine  into  two  distinct  quar- 
ters, each  ruled  by  a  governor  of  its  own.  In  the  ravine  or  valley  the  market  is 
held.  The  inhabitants  are  all  Mohammedans ;  speak  Bambara.  Informant,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  did  not  take  the  direct  road  from  Murja  to  Kasambara  by  way 
of  Alassa. 

10th.  Kolf,  at  sunset ;  a  large  walled  town,  half  clay,  half  reed.  The  whole 
country  is  under  cultivation;  cattle  and  sheep;  wells;  no  running  water.  The 
Weldd  e'  Rahmiln,  the  $h(n)ah{n,  besides  the  Aswanck,  have  villages  on  the  road. 
There  are  also  the  Fulbe  tribes,  the  Bowar,  with  the  chief  Bugend,  and  the  Hasi- 
niboro,  with  the  chief  Sumbunne,  but  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Baghena. 

11th.  Rorfnga,  a  temporary  dwelling-place  of  the  roving  tribes,  including  the 
Ide'san.     Arrive  at  four  o'clock  P.M.,  having  rested  at  noon. 

12th.  U'm  el  'Arifk,  a  large  village,  with  shallow  wells.  Much  cotton  and  in- 
digo.    Arrive  about  noon. 

13th.  Chapdto,  a  place  inhabited  by  Sellat,  a  section  of  Asw^ek,  Mohammed- 
ans ;  many  temporary  settlers.     Early  in  the  morning. 

14th.  Kiish,  a  large  place,  residence  of  the  Helbubu  Wel^  Mahbilb,  who  have 
no  handicraft  or  market ;  make  war  in  company  with  the  Arabs ;  are  armed  with 
muskets ;  their  idiom  Bambara,  Aswanek,  and  Arab ;  all  clay  dwellings. 

15th.  Tonorar,  small  place ;  as  usual,  consisting  of  clay  dwellings ;  residence  of 
the  An£«if}in,  with  their  chief  Sidi  SiUa ;  herds  of  cattle ;  no  camels ;  much  honey. 

IGth.  Kserdt  Shiggo  <probably  meaning  **  the  manufacturing  or  weaving  towns," 
shigge  being  generally  the  name  given  to  cotton  in  these  quarters).  At  present  the 
Kesiraa,  a  section  of  those  in  Siis,  dwell  here.     Arrival  in  the  morning  early. 

1 7th.  Kasambara,  large  place ;  clay  and  reed ;  residence,  at  the  time  of  inform- 
ant's journey,  of  Mukhtar,  son  of  Mohammed,  whom  my  informant  believed  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  from  6000  to  7000  cavalry,  but  only  a  few  infantry. 

Y.  A  few  Notes  on  the  present  state  of  Baghena, 

The  name  of  B^hena,  as  it  comprises  part  of  the  ancient  territory  of  GhlUiata, 
has  evidently  also  supplanted  the  ancient  name.  At  present  it  does  not  comprise 
a  country  naturally  or  politically  united ;  for,  naturally  considered,  B^hena  forms 
part  of  the  district  El  Ilikih,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  is  most  favored  by 
nature ;  and  in  a  political  point  of  view  it  consists  of  the  most  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments, comprising  districts  inhabited  by  Aswdnek,  Arabs,  and  FulUn.  The  for- 
mer, even  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  very  powerful,  when  they  became 
known  to  Venture  under  the  name  of  Marka,t  through  the  medium  of  those  two 

*  It  would  sepm,  from  many  indication?,  that  this  informant  describefl  the  country  In  the  more 
flourishing  state  which  it  enjoyed  some  years  previously  to  mv  visit  to  Negroland. 
t  Venture,  Vocabulaire  Berb^  ed.  Jauberi,  Appendix,  p.  88& 
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Moroccain  merchants  who  visited  Paris  at  that  time.  Thifl  name  is  |*lTeii  to  tks 
by  the  Btimbara,  who  call  their  country  Marka-kanne  or  kanda,  and  are  frutir 
intermixed  with  them.  The  Fullan  hereabouts  also  formerly  had  great  power,  ud 
have  become  famous  under  the  name  Kowar. 

The  Asw^nck,  Swaninki,  ScTm?,  or  Wakor<l,  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  tk 
country,  and  onco  formed  the  principal  stock  in  the  vast  and  gloriotis  empire  tf 
Ghanata,  the  ruling  class  not  improbably  belonging  to  the  PuUo  stock,  the  LeiiU- 
thiopes,  who  were  settled  in  this  verj'  region  since  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  till  tb^ 
were  overpowered  by  the  nearly-related  tribe  of  the  Mandin^ocs  or  Jilfi,  who,  a 
the  niins  of  the  empire  of  Ghiinuta,  founded  a  new  empire,  extending  its  inflnest 
over  the  whole  middle  course  of  the  great  river.  This  new  empire  was  calW 
*'Mcllc,"  from  mclle,  a  word  meaning  **free,"  "noble,"  as  the  dominating  tr& 
of  the  Mnndingocs  called  themselves,  in  opposition  to  their  oppressed  brethren,  tbc 
Aswanek,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free,  roving  |)ortion  of  the  Berbers  froa 
ancient  times  seem  to  have  called  themselves  Mazigh,  Imosha^i^h,  in  oppo^itioIl  to 
the  degraded  settlers  in  the  towns.  The  feeble  remains  of  the  empire  of  5!cDe, 
which  had  been  nearly  annihilated  by  the  Sonphay,  were  extinguished,  as  it  seems, 
in  the  beginning  of  .tlie  reign  of  Millay  Ism'oil,  when  the  Arabs  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Bumbara  on  the  other,  began  to  take  the  lead  in  those  quarters,  while  the 
Fillbe  or  Fullan  appeared  in  the  background. 

The  catastrophe  of  the  extinction  of  this  last  remnant  of  the  empire  of  Mellc  is 
not  without  interest  in  the  modem  history  of  the  western  part  of  Central  Africa. 
For  a  civil  war  having  arisen  between  the  royal  jirinccs  D^tbo  and  Sagdne,  sons  of 
Fcrcngh  Mahmild,  the  late  king  or  ruler  of  Mellc  (the  title  "Fer^ngh,"  instead  of 
the  more  exalted  one  of  Mansa,  showing  his  reduced  state  of  rank),  all  the  rnoa 
powerful  tril)es  in  that  i)art  of  the  continent  took  part  in  the  quarrel :  one  faction 
being  formed  by  the  Bambara,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  won  Sego  from  their 
masters  and  near  relations  the  Mandingoes,  the  Welad  Mazilk,  the  noblest  fioTtioD 
of  the  Welad  Mebarck,  and  the  A'hel  Semb6ni — that  is  to  say,  a  section  of  the 
Fullan,  who  meanwhile  had  settled'in  these  quarters ;  while  the  opposite  party  con- 
sisted of  the;  Uuma,  or  Erma,  the  Moroccain  conquerors  of  Songhay,  who  had  set- 
tled down  in  certain  places  of  that  vast  empire,  and  intermarried  with  the  natives; 
the  Zenagha ;  the  Welad  'Alifsh,  a  very  warlike  tribe,  mentioned  above ;  and  the 
A'hel  Masa,  or  Saro,  a  section  of  the  Wakord.  In  this  struggle  the  capital  of 
Mellc  was  destroyed ;  and  while  the  people  of  Bambara  took  possession  of  the 
southwestern  j)ortion  of  its  dominions,  the  Welad  Mebirek,  with  their  friends  the 
Welad  Mazifk,  rendered  themselves  masters  of  its  northeastern  districts.  For  Hen- 
nun,  the  son  of  Bohedel,  son  of  Mebarek,  who  had  led  thl$  tribe  in  the  sanguinary 
and  long-lnsting  war,  received  from  the  hands  of  Milliy  Ism'afl,  the  energetic  em- 
peror of  the  Gharb,  as  a  sort  of  feudal  dominion,  the  lordship  of  Baghena;  and  his 
successors  have  at  least  partly  retained  it  up  to  this  day.  I  here  give  a  list  of  these 
chiefs,  adding  the  length  of  their  reigns,  wherever  1  was  able  to  make  it  out : 

'Omar  (A'mmer)  Weled  Ilenniin,  a  powerful  chief,  who  has  given  his  name  to 
the  ruling  tribe,  which,  after  him,  is  called  WeUd  'Om^r  (A'mmer),  a  name  cor- 
rupted by  Park  into  Lifdamar. 

All  Weled  'Omar  ruled  almost  forty  years ;  was  visited  by  Park  shortly  before 
his  death. 

'Omar  Weled  'Alf,  ruled  about  thirteen  years. 

Mohammed  Weled  'Omar  was  chief  about  the  same  number  of  years. 

'Alf  Weled  Mohammed  was  chief  seven  years. 

Henniln  Weled  Mohammed  murdered  his  brother  'Alf,  but  was  chief  only  four 
months,  being  murdered  in  his  turn  by 

Mukhtar,  a  near  relative  of  his,  who  was  chief  for  abont  twelve  years. 

Babilne  succeeded  him.  Between  this  chief  and  Hamed  Weled  'Alf  e'  Sheikh 
Weled  Henniln  Weled  Bohedel,  there  arose  a  civil  war,  which  lasted  seven  yeans, 
devastating  all  Baghena,  and  weakening  especially  the  power  of  the  Arabs.  At 
the  end  of  seven  years  Hamed  died,  Babifne,  who  altogether  ruled  about  nine  years, 
surviving  him  by  one  year.     He  was  succeeded  by 

'Alf  Weled  el  Mukhtar,  the  present  chief  of  the  WeUd  Mcbirek,  who  in  1853 
had  ruled  two  years. 

As  for  the  Fullan,  or  Ftflbe,  they  had  become  very  numerous  in  Bighena,  and 
were  in  possession  of  several  ksifr,  principally  Dilgunf,  Jibonfo,  Kemeliydmo,  Nara, 
Kebda,  Barrdu,  and  Gunfnge,  till  they  were  driven  out  of  these  places  by  'Omir 
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Weled  Henniin,  when  most  of  the  ksiir  remained  deserted.  But  the  policy  of  the 
Fiillan  of  Baphena  became  entirely  changed  when  their  brethren  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  led  on  by  the  fanatical  and  energetic  chieftain  Mohammed  Lebbo, 
raised  the  standard  of  the  Jihad  in  the  year  1821.  Jealous  of  their  political  inde- 
pendence, which  thus  became  threatened,  they  then  joined  the  Arabs  in  their  strug- 
gle against  the  new  empire  of  Hamda-Allahi,  and  supported  them.  Nevertheless, 
favored  as  he  was  by  the  civil  war  among  the  latter,  the  chief  A'hraedu,  son  of 
Mohammed  Lebbo,  made  considerable  progress  in  Baghena,  whioh  was  not  arrest- 
ed until  recently.  At  present  Sumbiinne,  son  of  Bii-Bakr,  the  present  emfr  of  the 
Fulhin  in  Baghena,  has  built  a  new  ksar,  the  place  El  Imbedfyc  mentioned  above, 
situated  a  few  miles  east  from  Lombo  Tendi,  and  to  the  north  of  another  ksar  call- 
ed (iuruuge.  There  is  also  a  Pullo  emir  in  Bdghena,  of  the  name  A'bii  El  Haji 
Ibraluma,  who  seems  to  enjoy  considerable  authority. 

As  for  the  Aswanek  of  Baghena,  who,  as  will  have  been  gleaned  already  from 
the  itineraries,  are  masters  of  many  ksiir,  their  present  policy  is  said  to  consist  in 
keeping  prudently  in  the  background,  anil  economizing  their  strength  for  somo 
great  exertion  in  favor  of  their  own  independence.  I  here  insert  a  list  of  the  sev- 
eral sections  into  which  the  Aswanek  are  divided,  as  far  as  I  have  become  acquaint- 
ed with  them : 

The  Kom^ten,  in  Sans^ndi  or  Sansdnni,  which  originally  was  an  Aswanek  town. 

The  Sise,  not  unlikely  related  with  the  Siiao, 

The  Siisa. 

The  Konne. 

The  Berta. 

The  Berre. 

The  DUkkera  or  DOkerat. 

The  Sillawa  or  Sillat. 

The  Kagorat,  a  very  remarkable  tribe,  distinguished  by  a  lighter  hue,  and,  ac- 
cording to  report,  even  by  a  peculiar  idiom,  while  in  other  respects,  especially  by 
the  three  cuts  which  they  make  along  both  cheeks,  they  approach  closer  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Bambara  and  Aliel  Mas  a. 

The  Kiinnatat. 

The  Jiiwarat,  speaking  nothing  but  the  pure  Aswanek  language,  and  divided  into 
the  two  sections  of  the  Weldd  Dabo  and  the  Swagi,  the  latter  especially  being  very 
numerous  and  warlike. 

The  Fofandt. 

The  Darisdt. 

The  chief  of  the  Aswanek  in  Baghena  is  Miisa,  son  of  Bcn^dik,  who  resides  in 
Ershan,  at  no  great  distance  W.  from  BLsaga. 

Related  to  the  Aswanek  are  also  the  Saro,  whose  seats  are  one  day  S.  from  Jinni, 
and  who,  together  with  the  Bambara,  fight  against  the  Ftilbe.  Their  former  chief 
was  Chong  Weled  Milsa. 

The  hostilities  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Niger  or  Dhiiiliba  as  a  whole,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Fiilbe  of  Ilamda-Allahi  on 
the  other,  exercise  their  influence  also  upon  the  relation  which  exists  between  the 
Arabs  of  Baghena  and  the  Bambara,  which  therefore  at  present  can  not  but  be  a 
friendly  one. 

On  the  whole,  the  country  of  Bdghena,  which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ropeans, is  not  less  capable  of  fixed  settlements  than  it  Is  fit  for  rchilla  life,  or  no- 
madic wandering,  although  it  is  not  suited  for  the  camel.  Besides  cultivation 
of  dukhn,  or,  as  it  is  here  called,  bfshen  or  heni,  and  dhurra  or  saba,  wild  rice  is 
procured  from  the  numerous  swamps  formed  in  the  rainy  season,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  the  whole  of  El  Hodh.  The  trees  most  common  in  Bdghena  are  the  t^dum  or 
baobab,  at  least  in  the  southern  districts,  the  rdma  or  Ifyene,  the  chigfit,  the  bafer^- 
wa,  and  the  ailmal ;  of  the  date-tree  I  have  spoken  above. 

Z.  Route  from  Kasamhdra  to  Tishit  or  Shitu,  from  the  information  ofElTmdm^  a  nO' 
tiveofthe  latter  place. 

1st  day.   Mabriik,  a  large  well  or  hasi. 

6th.  Ajwdr,  a  large  and  much-frequented  well,  distant  a  long  day's  journey  W. 
from  the  celebrated  well  "  Bir  Nw^l."  As  far  as  Ajw^r  the  direction  is  almost  N., 
but  here  it  becomes  N.W. 

10th.  Agdrijit,  in  former  times  nothing  bnt  a  well,  but  in  the  year  1850,  owing 
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to  a  civil  war  havinp  broken  out  in  Tishft,  one  section  of  the  IVeWd  Bille  left  tbci 
home  and  settled  near  this  well,  where  they  built  a  small  ksar  or  village.  Here  the 
direction  of  the  road  changes  to  the  W. 

11th.  Tishit,  or,  as  the  place  is  called  by  its  original  inhabitants,  Sh^tu.  Tbesr 
indigenous  inhabitants  of  Tishit  are  the  Masina,  a  section  of  the  Aswanek  or  Axs, 
consisting  of  two  divisions,  one  of  darker  and  the  other  of  lighter  color.  These  Mt 
sina  are  the  founders  of  the  kingdom  of  Masina  or  Masin,  whose  centre  was  tbe  isl- 
and or  riide  formed  by  the  Mayo  Ball^  and  the  Mayo  Rann^,  with  Tene'ngn  u 
its  chief  place.  It  is  still  an  important  market-place.  Tishft  is  said  by  the  Arab 
to  have  been  founded  by  'Abd  el  Miimen,  about  the  fifth  century  of  the  llejri;  to 
that  means  only  that  about  the  period  indicated  the  Berbers  took  possession  of  the 
town,  the  original  name  of  which  they  thus  changed  into  Tishft.  At  present  there 
live  in  the  town,  intermixed  with  the  Masina.  the  Welad  Bille,  who  about  two  cen- 
turies ago  formed  an  extremely  rich  and  powerful  tribe,  but  part  of  whom,  as  stated 
before,  have  at  present  emigrated.  The  consequence  is  that  the  town  has  decayed 
greatly,  and  seems  scarcely  to  .contain  at  present  more  than  about  3000  inhabitam 
Besides  the  Welad  Bille,  there  live  also  in  Tishft  a  certain  number  of  Zuwaye  or 
Tolba,  especially  the  A'hcl  Hindi  Nislim. 

Tishit  lies  not  far  from  the  southern  foot  of  the  Kodiu,  which  encircles  El  Hodh, 
and  there  is  at  no  great  distance  from  it  a  sebkha  where  an  inferior  kind  of  salt  is 
obtained.  The  only  produce  of  the  place  arc  dates  of  various  quality,  the  names  of 
which  are  as  follows  :  Baseburk,  Dermakiil,  De'rmasiiggin,  Batayo,  Mandinga,  Gcti, 
Habbes,  (Jetfaf,  Daram,  Birkerawi,  Zengi't,  Tamaraniye.  All  other  articles  of  food 
are  brought  from  Nyami,  which  forms  the  great  mafket-placo  of  Tishit  and  the  sur- 
rounding country. 

Tliere  is  another  more  westerly  road  leading  from  Kasamb^ra  to  Tishfr,  and 
reaching  on  the  4th  day  the  well  called  **Bir  Fog,"  or  perhaps  **f6k,"  meaning 
**the  upper  well;"  on  the  8th,  another  well  or  hasi  called  **  A'jwe,"  and  bringing 
the  traveler  to  Tishit  on  the  10th  before  noon. 

A  A.  TJst  of  stations  between  Tishit  and  Waldta. 

1  short  march,  A'gerijit,  the  well  where  the  road  from  Kasambtfra  joins.  1  short 
marcli,  Tuwdjinit.  1  long  march,  Bottat  el  abds.  1  short  march,  A'ratin.  1 
short  march,  'Imod  elan,  hills  or  columns  of  sand,  one  of  them  called  'Amad  cl  AM- 
adh.  This  station  is  verj-  important,  as  it  is  the  point  where  the  direct  road  from 
Wadiin  to  Walata  joins  this  track.  JSce  lower  down,  i  day,  Bii-mehaye.  1  day, 
I'ghelad  Timasora.  i  day,  Shebbi,  **m'aden  sheb  abiadh,"  mines  of  white  olcm. 
1  long  day,  Ojaf.  1  day,  Tagoriiret.  i  day.  El  'Aydn  Khanfdreten  Afsa.  1  day, 
Wadi  Niti,  with  wells  (hasian)  and  ighelad.     1  day,  Walita. 

BB.  Routt  from  Tishit  to  Bot-hadiye. 

8d  day.  Tyggebo,  a  ksar  or  village  inhabited  by  the  Teghdaust,  a  very  remark- 
able tribe,  about  whom  I  shall  say  more  farther  on,  and  by  the  T^jaktot.  The  vil- 
lage belongs  to  the  dktrict  called  Erkiz,  perhaps  identical  with  what  others  call 
Taskast.  About  ten  miles  west  from  Tyggebo  there  is  an  ancient  place  called  Nya- 
dash,  inhabited  likewise  by  the  Teghdaust. 

4th.  Erge'be,  or  rather  a  resting-place  in  the  hilly  district  called  by  that  name. 
In  another  part  of  this  hilly  tract,  on  the  frontier  of  Afdlle,  a  party  of  ^uwa}'e  have 
recently  built  a  ksar  or  small  town  of  the  name  of  Makamet. 

r)th.  E'nwasar,  a  shallow  well  or  hasi. 

10th.  Bii-bothd,  a  well  or  hasi,  evidently  near  a  both^  or  swampy  depreasioiL 
Between  E'nwasar  and  this  place  there  are  other  watering-places,  but  informant 
has  forgotten  their  names. 

11th.  Jok,  a  well  or  hasi. 

14th.  Limddu,  a  ksar  or  village  inhabited  by  the  Medrimberfn,  a  tribe  of  the 
Kunta. 

16th.  Jigge,  a  valley  with  plenty  of  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

17th.  El  Mol,  a  small  island  in  a  lake  of  fresh  water,  and  not  even  drying  up 
during  the  dry  season. 

19th.  Krii  el  isfar,  a  creek  of  the  bahr  FUta  or  Senegal,  so  called  by  the  Arabs. 

21st.  Bfr  el  Gh^a,  a  well. 

22d.  Testave,  a  well. 

23d.  Bothidfye  or  El  Bot-h^  as  Fort  St.  Joseph  seems  to  be  called  by  the  Arsba. 
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CC.  Stations  on  the  route  from  Waddn  to  Tishit. 

5  davs,  Bu-Sefiye.  i  day,  Khat  el  Moina  or  Shw^h.  1  day,  LoMr.  1  lonp, 
Tin-tdt'  or  Ghalcl)  e'  dal.  1  day,  Fclish  el  milha.  1  day,  Katib.  1  day,  El  Badi- 
yat.  1  day,  El  Jcradiyat.  1  day,  Ganeb,  a  well  or  hasi,  with  date  palms.  1  day, 
Dikil  phal('b.  1  day,  Tishft.  From  Wadan  to  the  sebkha  I'jil,  a  salt  ba^in  at  the 
foot  of  a  considerable  mountain,  is  ten  days'  journey  with  laden  camels,  and  seyen 
with  unladen  ones  going  at  a  swift  rate.  1  da^,  Tag^lift,  on  the  northern  side  of 
the  valley.  \  day,  U'm  el  bcdh.  2  days,  Aushish,  in  the  district  called  Maght^r, 
consisting  of  high  sandy  downs,  i  day,  Bot-ha  el  have.  1  \  day.  El  Argfye,  the 
nearest  well  to  the  salt  lake.     One  day  S.  from  the  sebkha  is  the  high  mount  I'jil. 

DD.  Stations  on  the  route  between  Waddn  and  Waldta. 

S^  days,  Waran.  1  short,  Te'sserat-il-Lahiat.  1  long,  Temnakararit.  H  day, 
Ijilfti,  all  sandy  downs.  1  i  day,  Akaratin  e*  sbot  and  Akaratin  el  had.  1  day.  El 
Mehiimer.  ^  day.  El  Ksar-rawdt.  1  day,  Engdwel.  1  day,  Agamfyirt.  1  day, 
Imddhclan ;  here  this  route  joins  the  former  one.  1  day,  Bil-mehaye.  1  short, 
Begdre,  a  dhave.  i  day,  Shebbi.  i  day,  Keddamu.  1  day,  Warash.  1  short.  El 
Atilt  (El  Ethelet?)  ser^ye.  1  short,  Rek  E'rdhcdhir.  1  long.  El  Ogifdh  el  him- 
mal.  1  day,  Rodh  cl  hamra.  1  day,  El  Fellsh.  1  day,  El  Dcrrilmbekit.  i  day, 
Walata. 

EE.  Stations  between  Waddn  and  El  Khat,  by  a  ciradtous  route, 

1  short  day,  Tanilshirt,  a  hasi  with  date-trees;  "tanil"  means  vale.  1  day, 
A'hcrilr.  4  days,  A'wakan;  this  part  of  the  road  passes  through  a  desert  tract 
without  wells,  called  Tayar^t  Idaw  cl  II^j.  1  day,  Sharanfye.  1  day,  Hasi  el 
harkn.  1  day,  Itilcn,  a  mound.  1  day,  EI  Khat,  having  passed  the  heat  in  Bif- 
Sefiye.  El  Khat  is  a  rich  valley,  which  I  shall  say  more  about  in  the  general  ac- 
count of  El  llodh,  and  a  very  important  locality  where  most  of  the  routes  traversing 
this  region  join.  A'wakan,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  following  itinerary,  is  thus 
tolerably  well  determined. 

FF.  From  Waddn  to  Bashid,  by  way  of  El  Khat* 

1  day,  Roj,  a  well.  1  day,  Shingit,  an  ancient  town,  which  has  become  very 
famous  in  the  whole  of  the  East  on  account  of  its  having  given  its  name  to  all  the 
Arabs  of  the  West.  The  reason  of  this  is  said  to  be  that  a  distinguished  man,  a 
native  of  this  place,  of  the  name  of  'Abd  e*  Rahman,  visited  the  court  of  Hariin  c' 
Riishid.  I  shall  say  more  about  this  place  farther  on.  1  day,  encamp  beyond  the 
A'kela  without  a  well.  1  day,  Ilaw^hi.  1  day,  Aw^gar  (identical  with  A'wa- 
kan?),  with  a  hasi  at  the  foot  of  the  kddia,  leaving  the  small  town  of  A'tar  east- 
ward. 1  day,  Takenus  and  El  Khosa.  1  day.  El  Sharanfye,  a  hasi  or  well  belong- 
ing to  the  Welad  el  Wifi,  and  still  forming  part  of  A'der<fr  e*  temar.  ]  day.  El 
Khat  Smirar,  a  tract  with  many  wells,  but,  as  it  seems,  on  high  ground,  from  whence 
Tejigja,  Ksar  el  Barka,  Rashfd,  and  even  Tisigi  may  be  seen.  1  day,  Tagtoet  el 
b^dha.     1  day,  Rashfd. 

GG.  From  A' tar  to  Teji^a  or  Rashid, 

N.B. — A'tar  is  two  days  E.  of  Shing£t  and  Ojiift,  another  ksar  or  village  which  is 
two  days  S.E.  of  Shingft,  and  one  day  S.S.W.  of  A'tar.  (These  data  I  had  not 
made  use  of  in  my  map. ) 

1  day,  Tozardtfn,  with  a  well  or  hasi.  I  short,  Zerfbe,  a  dhaye  or  pond.  1  day, 
A'lls,  difficult  march,  high  kddia.  1  day,  a  locality  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
of  Shingit.  3  days  through  the  A'kela,  without  a  well ;  then  reach  Kfder  Wamu, 
a  well  three  days  from  Shingft.  1  day,  A'wakan,  the  above-mentioned  well.  1 
day,  Hasi  il  harka.  1  day,  Shw^h,  or  Khat  el  Moina,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Khat.  1  day,  El  Layc,  a  well,  i  day,  Tanifshight.  1  short,  Atw€l  and  Aw^a 
Tisba.  1  day,  E'  Nwalflc  Warzak.  1  day,  either  Tejigja  or  Rashid,  two  villages 
in  Tag^net,  the  distance  of  both  places  being  the  same.  Tejigja  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable renown. 

*  N.R.— This  itiDerary  iraa  not  made  nae  of  for  the  nutp  of  the  irestem  part  of  the  desert  which  I 
sent  borne  from  Tlmb6kto. 

Vol.  m.— Y  y 
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HH.  From  Tgi^ja  to  Jafena  or  Jdfimu. 

2  days,  Weddn,  with  a  lar(;e  dhaye  or  pond.  1  short,  Adfrg  el  Mejifj.  1  dsj, 
Dhii  el  Kodiye,  passing  by  Daiidad.  1  day,  £'  Nugga.  \  day,  Korkol,  a  kddim  or 
hill  at  the  frontier  of  Tcazzay,  between  Aifkar  and  El  Kddia.  \  day,  Glumgat.  1 
short,  Agiirsh  Gasamu.  1  day,  Gundc'ge  nwamdcn  (wan  mcllen  ?)  two  monntoim 
with  hasi^n.  4  day,  Kifa,  a  well  or  hasi.  1  day,  U'm  el  A'khseb,  a  dhaye  or  ta- 
murt,  surrounded  by  baobab-trees.  1  day,  Samba-sandiggi,  a  well,  with  plenty  of 
sgillem  (the  diim  bush)  and  delcH)  palms.  1  day,  Isfl,  a  dhaye.  1  day,  Gar-allab, 
a  large  dhaye.  The  district  Asaba  is  south  from  here.  1  day,  Brlsh.  1  day,  D- 
gflte  el  Khaddra,  a  large  dhaye  or  pond  full  of  fish.  1  day,  encamp  in  the*  open 
country.  1  day,  Jafena  or  J^funil,  or  rather  Gifghi  or  Giiri,  the  capital  of  thit 
province,  which  is  four  or  five  days  south  of  Bowar  or  'Akenit,  a  well  in  Mesila. 

II.  Route  Jrom.  Ksar  d  Barka — Bu-UUmit, 

Ksar  el  Barka  is  one  short  day  southwest  from  Ralhfd. 

Ist  day,  Ge'bbu,  a  tamurt  or  dhaye  where  saba  or  dhurra  and  wheat  are  cultivated 
by  the  Weldd  Sidi  Haiballa,  who  usually  encamp  here.  2d,  Tisigi,  a  short  well  at 
the  foot  of  a  kddia,  from  whence  the  passes  crossing  the  range  of  sand-hills  toward 
the  south  are  seen.  3d,  El  Jifwel^t  e*  Twima,  two  of  these  passes,  either  of  which 
you  may  choose.  4th,  U'm  e'  d^r,  a  hasi  or  well  belonging  to  the  district  Apan.* 
5th,  El  'Afnf,  a  hasi  or  well.  6th,  Tit^rikt  or  A'sabay,  a  well  about  thirty-five  fath- 
oms in  depth,  and  the  most  eastern  of  "  El  A'biir,"  or  the  deep  wells,  which  hare 
given  their  name  to  the  whole  district  called  **E1  Aliiir." 

Besides  the  wells  here  mentioned,  the  most  famous  wells  of  **  El  A'biar"  are  the 
following,  all  lying  west  of  Aftot :  A'r-^ddeke,  Bif-Telehiye,  R^eliSn,  Bfr  d  Barka, 
Dukhn,  Bii-Twerfge,  Yare,  Bii-Tumbiiski.  Farther  to  the  northwest  from  Aftot, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  days  north  from  Bif-Twerfge,  is  a  famous  well 
called  Bil-tdlimit,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  well  of  the  same  name  mtn- 
tioncd  hereafter.     In  the  district  of  Aftot  there  are  only  shallow  wells. 

7th,  El  Wastha,  a  deep  well  dug  in  stony  ground.  8th,  Twersit,  a  group  of 
shallow  wells.  9th,  a  well,  being  the  property  of  a  man  called  E*  Sheikh  el  Kadhi, 
with  an  encampment  of  the  Ij^jcbo.  10th,  Tin-dammer  Abfl,  a  welL  11th,  Bil- 
t^imit,  a  large  well  or  hasi  near  the  camping-grounds  of  the  Brdkcna,  much  f^^ 
quented.  From  here  Bot-hadiye  is  said  to  be  only  one  day  and  a  half  distant  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  latter  must  be  identical  with  some  place  in  the  **  He  de  MovfiL" 

KE.  Route  Jrom  Ksar  el  Barka  to  Kahaidt. 

2d  day,  Tdsigf,  the  locality  mentioned  above.  3d,  Ldtfatir,  a  large  tamurt  or 
pond.  4th  (long),  Agayar,  a  well  or  hasi.  5th,  Gimi,  a  hasi,  belonging,  like  the 
foregoing  one,  to  the  district  Aftot.  6th,  Ker^ni,  a  hasL  7th,  El  Wid,  a  val- 
ley without  water.  8th,  El  A'rruwa,  a  hasi.  9th,  encamp  in  the  wilderness  with- 
out water.  10th,  Shemm^ma,  a  name  which  is  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict along  the  north  side  of  the  Senegal.  You  arrive  at  the  river  opposite  two  vil- 
lages called  (by  the  Arabs)  Gifru  '1  hajar.  It  seems  not  to  be  identical  with  the 
Gilri  '1  haire  of  the  Fiflbe,  as  that  is  one  short  day  from  Bakel,  while  our  route  evi- 
dently follows  a  far  more  westerly  course,  even  west  of  the  one  which  I  am  about 
to  give. 

LL.  Route  from  Kahaide  to  the  frontier  ofTagdnet,  direction  N.N.E,,  acoordutg  to  H^ 
rhrahim  from  Kahaide. 

1st  day.  E'njckiidi,  or  Tisflit  Taleb  Mnhmifd,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of 
Arabs  called  collectively  by  my  informant  Shenagit  and  Limtiina. 

2d.  Monge,  a  village  of  the  Limtiina,  consisting  of  tents  made  of  camels*  hair. 

3d.  Moyet,  another  village  of  the  Limtiina,  or  rather  two  sections  of  this  once 
powerful  but  now  degraded  Berber  tribe,  the  Dagebambera  (tliis  is  probably  not  their 
proper  name),  and  the  Welid  e*  ShefE^a. 

4th.  Basengiddi,  a  village  inhabited  by  the  Limtdna,  the  Twab^r  (a  section  cf 
the  former),  El  Hejaj,  the  RehlUa,  El  He'ba,  and  the  Welad  *Abd-Allah.  The  coun- 
try rather  hilly. 

*  On  my  MS.  map  I  placed  Agiin  wrong,  giving  it  an  intermediate  poeltioii  between  AiUU  aai 
As^ba. 
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5th.  Wanjo,  or  Jcniir,  as  you  choose,  both  of  them  being  settlements  of  Arabs,  and 
close  to  each  other.  Here  live  the  Tagat,  the  Idaw  el  Hassan,  the  Weliid  Biydri, 
and  the  Jejcba,  the  food  of  these  people  consisting  of  sour  milk,  dh.arra,  and  froits. 
From  tliis  spot  you  obtain  a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Taganet  and  Asaba. 

(ith.  Marde,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of  the  same  tribes  as  Wanja.  The 
country'  Is  hilly  and  rich  in  herbage,  the  mountains  or  vales  being  adorned  with 
plenty  of  trees. 

7th.  Tc'ri,  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  in  the  rainy  season,  while  dui'ing  the  dry  sea- 
son only  a  well  is  to  be  found  here.     The  country  rather  hilly. 

8th.  A'shcram,  a  settlement  of  diifercnt  tribes.  The  mountains  of  Taganet  seem 
to  be  quite  near. 

i)th.  Tisilit  Aker^rer,  a  widf  in  a  mountainous  tract,  with  scattered  groups  of 
tents  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

10th.  Dwenki,  a  mountain  with  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  at  its  foot,  but  only  in 
the  rainy  season ;  during  the  dry  season  only  a  well  is  found. 

11th.  Yogbashi,  a  mountain  with  temporary  inhabitants.     Few  trees. 

12th.  Nufni,  a  mountain  pass,  ^^the  entrance  or  gate  of  Tagfinet,"  the  mountains 
being  very  high. 

From  Nufni  to  Kasr  el  Barka  is  a  march  of  two  days. 

# 
MM.  Route  from  Bakd  to  the  frontier  ofTagdMt  by  way  ofAsdba, 

1st  day.  Samba-rainji,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  and  situated 
in  a  level  tract  inclosed  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  river. 

2d.  Hosi  Welcd  'All  Baba,  a  well  lying  in  the  vale  or  depression  inclosed  between 
the  two  mountain  ranges  along  which  your  road  winds.  Komandd,  a  considerable 
Aswanek  village,  lies  on  a  more  easterly  road. 

3d.  Hasi  Shagar,  another  well,  with  a  camp  of  Arabs  in  the  dry  season. 

4th.  Tektakc,  as  the  place  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  Bif-tifmkc,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Aswanek  and  Fidl^n  or  Fulbe,  the  population  consisting  chiefly  of  Aswanek. 
The  village  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains ;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  and  a 
few  gardens  are  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  for  although  there  is  no  running 
stream,  water  is  said  to  be  found  at  the  depth  of  only  one  foot  under  ground,  and 
the  mountains,  or  "gide,"  as  they  are  called  in  Aswanek,  are  full  of  trees.  The 
country  nominally  under  the  dominion  of  Fiita. 

5th.  Jibali,  or,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  JubfHli,  a  village  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  at  times  inhabited,  at  others  deserted.  On  pur- 
suing your  road  you  cross  a  mountain  ridge,  and  then  wind  along  a  valley.  The 
mountains  contain  excellent  rock  for  grindstones,  shaped  in  quadrangular  forms, 
and  like  the  stone  found  in  the  mountains  near  Mekka. 

Gth.  Bilnga,  an  Aswanek  village  surrounded  by  steep  rocks ;  some  gardens  are 
cultivated. 

7th.  Moila,  an  Aswanek  village.  The  road  keeps  always  in  the  mountainous 
tract. 

8th.  Samma,  an  Aswanek  village. 

9th.  Tattopiftti,  formerly  a  village,  but  at  present  deserted, 

10th.  Wakur^,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Fullin,  or  Wolo  by  the  natives,  a  large  place 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  or  irregular  vale,  the  rivulet  GallUla  flowing  at  no  great 
distance  toward  the  W.  from  the  place. 

11th.  Babbu,  a  village  in  a  mountainous  tract. 

12th.  Kaehukordne,  another  village. 

13th.   Gclleil. 

14th.  Garaf  Bafdl,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  and  being  the  tempo- 
rary abode  of  diff^erent  wandering  tribes. 

15th.  Fifmo-bdche,  another  settlement  of  that  kind. 

IGth.  Furao-lawel,  the  same. 

17th.  Neb^k,  a  place  of  the  same  nature ;  mountainous  tract  continues. 

18th.  A'wcnet  A'r,  the  beginning  of  Taganet,  the  southeastern  comer  of  which 
is  here  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  of  As^ba. 

Asaba,  according  to  this  informant,  is  a  broad  mountain  range,  diverging  as  a 
northern  branch  from  the  main  range,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  toward 
Bundu,  from  which  country  it  is  separated  by  the  river.  The  Fiilbe  call  this  mount- 
ainous tract  **Hairi-n-gar*"  and  the  Aswanek  call  it  Gidd. 
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NN.  Route  from  Mamda-Alldhi,  the  present  capital  of  Mdsim^  to  MeshUa^  (mdtkmatt 
Kafuade,  according  to  Ildj  J  (irahim  ;  route  rather  wtading^  and  to  be  amtroUed  by  cth 
routes  which  J  have  already  given. 

1st  day.  Kanna  (see  above),  a  small  town,  but  an  important  market-place,  ntc- 
atcd  originally  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mayo  ball^  on  an  island  in  the  Dhii- 
liba,  inclosed  by  the  Mayo  ball^,  **  the  blue  river,"  and  the  Miiyo  dhanneo,  or  "tk 
white  river,"  but  at  present  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mayo  ballc^n.  Wh« 
is  very  remarkable,  it  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Songhay.  A  short  march  of  tlim 
hours. 

2d.  Nifkuma^  a  place  or  district  situated  on  the  island,  or  **  nide,"  inclofted  brtbe 
two  branches  of  the  river.  Uere  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  resided  MohamiM^ 
Lebbo.     There  seem  to  l>e  several  hamlets,  one  of  which  is  called  S^bera. 

3d.  Tummay,  still  on  the  island  or  nide. 

4th.  Sare-dina,  a  large  place,  and  evidently  one  o(  the  first  towns  converted  to 
Islam  in  these  regions,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mayo  dhanneo,  wfatih 
you  cross  here,  at  half  a  day*s  distance  E.N.K  of  the  ancient  town  Zagha  or  Jaka. 
Inhabitants  Songhay. 

5th.  Tugoro,  a  group  of  villages  or  hamlets,  inhabited  by  the  Full£n  conquemn. 
In  Tugoro  the  road  divides,  one  branch4eading  N.E.  in  two  short  days  to  Ten<5ngn. 
the  original  capital  of  Masina,  passing  by  Tumiira,  a  largo  district  inhabited  b 
FUlbe.* 

6th.  Somdgirl,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  Biimbara  of  the  conntry. 

7th.  Diggiserd,  an  important  Bambara  town  at  some  miles  distance  S.W.  from 
Tcndngu,  the  road  leading  to  which  place,  and  from  thence  to  Y^i-salame,  whither 
a  person  may  aL<o  proceed  from  Diggfserd  (see  above),  informant  has  left  on  hii 
right.     Country  open,  adorned  with  nzyphus, 

8th.  Fctokole,  a  small  place.  The  country  rich  in  trees,  the  principal  produce 
consisting  in  rice  and  cotton. 

9th.  Kare,  a  Bambara  to^^-n,  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Bifgonf.  The 
country  hereabout  rich  in  cattle  and  camels,  but  the  wells  are  said  to  have  an  enor- 
mous depth,  according  to  informant,  not  less  than  sixty  fathoms.  Cotton  strips  are 
the  standard  currency  of  the  market. 

14th.  Sdkold,  a  town  inhabited  by  Bambara  people,  but  beloni^ng  to  Masios. 
Between  the  two  stations  you  traverse  for  five  days  an  open  country  inhabited  by- 
Arab  tribes,  as  the  Weldd  S'afd,  the  Welad  'Alilsh,  and  the  Geligema,  and  rich  in 
elephants,  giraffes,  and  buffaloes,  abundance  of  water  being  found  in  stagnant  pool& 
On  the  second  day  of  this  march  you  leave  the  town  of  Kdla  on  your  left. 

19th.  Aldso  or  Aliissa,  a  place  belonging  to  Biighena,  and  inhabited  by  the  We- 
1^  'Omran.  The  country  which  you  traverse  is  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and  b 
the  abode  of  the  Nimadi,  a  wild  set  of  people,  who  are  stated  by  my  informant  to 
possess  nothing  but  dogs,  with  which  they  hunt  the  large  antelope  called  **b«kr  cl 
wahcsh"  by  the  Arabs.  (The  name  "Nimadi"  is  probably  not  the  real  name  of 
these  people.)    You  sleep  four  nights  in  the  open  country. 

22d.  Kabilde,  a  well  with  temporary  settlers.  Pass  two  nights  in  the  open  coon- 
try  without  a  dwelling. 

2Gth.  MU-sdweli,  a  considerable  place  of  Biighcna.  You  pass  on  your  march  sev- 
eral other  places,  the  names  of  which  informant  does  not  remember. 

27th.  Diigunf,  a  middle-sized  town. 

28th.  Debampa,  a  large  town  of  Bdghena.     All  the  houses  are  bmlt  of  clay. 

29th.  Tordngu,  another  place  of  importance. 

30th.  I'fndi,  a  small  town  about  seven  days  N.W.  from  KoU,  another  town  of  fia- 
ghena.     Ti'ndi  is  inhabited  by  Aswi&nek  or  SwaninkL 

31st.  Khat  e*  dcm,  a  temporary  dwelling-place  of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Welad  Mohammed,  the  Funti,  and  the  Heniln,  with  the  Sheikh  Mohammed 
Fadhel,  son  of  the  protector  Mukhtir.  All  the  dwellings  consist  of  tents  of  camels' 
hair.     Khat  e*  dem  forms  the  beginning  of  the  district  called  El  Hodh. 

33d.  Tokko,  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  round  which  there  is  an  encampment 
of  Arabs. 

35th.  Deris,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  **  White  Arabs,"  as  my  informant  calls  them. 
Many  tribes  are  wandering  hereabout ;  but  almost  all  the  towns  are  at  present  ia 

*  An  inUnresting  acconnt  of  this  district  ii  given  in  Hodgson*!  **  Notes  on  North  Afrien,**  p.  70, 
ttom  the  information  of  a  slave  in  the  United  States 
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tho  hands  of  the  Fiflbc  or  Fallan.  N'am^  the  small  town  mentioned  above  as  hay- 
ing been  built  by  the  Shurfa,  is  three  days  £.  a  little  N.  from  Deris. 

37th.  Nwal,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of  Arabs. 

42d.  Tadirt,  a  well  with  tents  of  the  same. 

47th.  Li'be,  a  well  of  the  same  character. 

50th.  Mesila,  a  spring  of  running  water  at  the  foot  of  the  kodia  which  surroimds 
El  H'idh.     The  water  of  Mesila  is  said  to  run  toward  the  south. 

N.B. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  laying  down  this  route  that  my  informant,  a 
Pifllo,  wished  to  avoid  the  seats  of  the  \Velad  Mcbarek,  and  therefore  followed  in 
his  generally  northerly  direction  a  very  roundabout  way. 

r)(Jth.  Afilllc,  or  rather  an  open  Arab  village  in  the  district  so  named,  the  mount- 
ainous country  having  been  entered  on  the  fifty-second  day.  Afilllo  borders  on 
Kaarta,  and  its  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  Bambara,  but  the  northern  portion  is 
inhabited  by  the  following  Arab  tribes :  the  Fata,  the  Wclad  e'  Nasr,  the  Elkw^zi 
or  Lighwezi,  the  Askir,  the  Wel^  Bode,  and  by  two  tribes  of  the  Zuwaye  or  Men£- 
betin,  viz.,  the  TcnwaijiiS  and  the  Lagheldl.  Some  of  the  divisions  of  these  tribes 
are  settled  in  the  mountains,  while  others  live  in  the  plain  called  El  Khe'nasMsh, 
rich  in  pasture-grounds,  between  which  and  the  mountains  there  is  a  small  town 
called  Tifgguba. 

fiOth.  Tififrgi,  a  well  with  Arab  settlers.     Country  mountainous. 

G2d.  U'mmat  el  adham,  a  well.  The  last  three  days  no  water  is  found  along  tho 
road,  while  in  general,  even  in  the  tract  inter\'ening  between  two  stations  marked 
by  my  informant,  watering-places  are  occasionally  met  with. 

()7th.  Kawal,  a  lively  spring  of  water.     Country  mountainous. 

73d.  Tugguba,  an  open  village  inhabited  by  Arabs.  Many  springs  in  tho  mount- 
ains. 

76th.  Waya,  another  Arab  village. 

78th.  Mcshila,  called  by  my  informant  "ris  el  Filta,"  as  the  beginning  of  Fdta 
(at  least  in  former  times). 

I  now  give  the  route  from  Meshila  to  Kahaidc : 

1st  day.   Samoga,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  mountainous  district  Asdba. 

2d.  Wakore,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  but  subjected  to  Fiita  as  well  as  to 
the  Zenagha  Arabs,  to  whom  they  pay  tribute. 

3d.  Galilla,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  and  dependent  upon  WikonJ.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which  a  brook  of  living  water 
rushes  down.  This  water-course  is  called  Galilla,  like  the  village,  and  is  said  to  be 
full  of  fish. 

4th.  De  il  Kurban,  an  Arab  settlement  on  a  wadf,  with  running  water  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  said  to  flow  into  the  Senegal.  Country  not  under  cul- 
tivation. 

5th.  Jiimlanfyc,  another  dwelling-place  of  the  Zenagha  on  the  same  wddi. 

Gth.  Wau  Samberldm,  a  high  mountain  ridge  extending  toward  Bundu. 

7th.  Gilte,  another  locality  in  the  same  ridge.  The  country  not  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  only  temporarily  inhabited  after  the  rains. 

8th.  Tashot,  a  w^di  with  water  in  the  rainy  season.     No  cultivation. 

9th.  Bii-'Amild,  an  open  tract  of  country,  the  pasture-grounds  for  the  cattle  of 
the  Fullan. 

10th.  Tara-mifl,  a  locality  on  the  same  widf.  The  country  full  of  the  large  spe- 
cies of  antelopes,  giraflfes,  elephants,  and  buffaloes,  and  richly  clad  with  large  trees. 

11th.  Shilliyul,  the  same  widi  /ichly  adorned  with  trees.  The  country  nearly 
level,  only  broken  by  a  few  hills.    Abundance  of  cattle. 

12th.  Sugurdre,  a  Fullan  village.     Country  hilly. 

13th.  Bailabiibi,  on  tho  same  w^df.  The  country  hilly;  nothing  but  pasture- 
grounds. 

14th.  Pittangal,  another  settlement  of  FulUn  shepherds. 

15th.  Bogilchelc,  a  place  of  the  same  description.  At  this  point  the  Gnrgul  bai- 
lee, or  black  Gurgul,  a  small  water-course  coming  from  the  N.E.  in  the  direction  of 
Galhila,  joins  the  Gurgul  dhanndo,  running  from  Akerdrc  in  Taganet,  the  two  form- 
ing henceforward  a  considerable  water-course,  at  least  daring  the  rainy  season.  Ac- 
cording to  this  informant,  the  small  craft  from  Kahaidc  can  navigate  this  creek,  but 
of  such  communication  the  French  accounts  of  the  Senegal  give  no  indication. 

IGth.  Maktachiichi,  or,  as  the  spot  is  called  iq  tho  Fulfillde  langnage,  Lumbfrde- 
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chiitinkdbc,  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  with  riyer-hones,  and  sniroimded  bf 
fine  pasture-grounds.     A  section  of  the  Limtifna  are  said  to  caltivate  thid  groo&i' 

17th.  Rak  Hilhelje,  the  plain  of  HilhAe;  property  of  the  Br£kena. 

18th.  Kerfat,  the  fields  of  Kahaide. 

19th.  KahaidCf  on  the  W.  side  of  a  great  bend  of  the  ScnegaL  On  joor  road  jn 
pass  the  large  village  Jdri-lilmburf. 

1  will  here  add  a  list  of  the  chief  divisions  of  Fiita,  including  the  Wolof  coantn. 
such  as  I'brahim  communicated  them  to  me :  Lore,  Damga,  Ferld,  Nan^-hore,  tbf 
centre  of  Fifta,  Toro,  Walbrek,  Nd^r,  U'l,  Niyiin,  Bachiir,  Kimfnta,  BaUindtfnii 
Salu,  Jolof,  Kayor. 

00.  From  MeshiJa  to  Bakel.     Very  short  marches. 

Ist  day.  Samba-sandfggi,  a  w^{  in  the  wilderness,  with  Arab  settlers. 

2d.  Dawoda,  a  wadi. 

3d.  Nakhde,  settlement  of  Sfdi  Makhmifd,  of  the  Zcnigha. 

4th.  DundumilUi ;  few  settlers. 

5th.  Sdefdl,  vUlage  of  Fiflbe. 

Gth.  Tcktaket,  all  along  the  valley  Mesfla  or  Mcshfla,  which  rans  to  the  Senegal 

7th.  Yora,  village  or  town  of  Fillbe,  Aswdnek,  and  Arabs  dwelling  together. 

8th.  Abolli,  a  hamlet  of  Arabs,  Welad  Wdsi,  and  Fullan  Rang^e,  under  the 
chiefs  'Omar  Wcled  Bif-S^fi.     Wadi  Mangol.     Few  mountains. 

l)th.   Sw^na,  a  hamlet  of  Fillbe,  with  a  few  Arabs. 

10th.  Nahal ;  one  day  £.  of  the  town  Butti. 

11th.  Bayaj^m,  a  small  hamlet  of  Fillbe  Rungibe  and  Hel  Modin  ABa, 

12th.  Tishi,  small  hamlet. 

13th.  Melgc,  large  village  inhabited  by  FtHbe  and  Hel  Modin  AUa. 

Hth.  Village  of  Chermo-Makkam,  who  died  some  time  before,  when  his  son, 
Baidal  Chermo  succeeded  him. 

16th.  I)ar  Salame,  now  Aswanek,  formerly  Hel  Modin  Alia. 

ICth.  Kidibfllo,  a  small  hamlet.     Aswanek. 

17th.  Ncnccho.     Aswanek. 

18th.  Waigflle,  a  middle-sized  place  of  Aswanek.  Country  level,  small  hills, 
many  trees,  especially  the  kuddi.     Always  along  the  valley  Mangol  or  Mesfla. 

19th.  Kabu,  large  place  of  Aswdnek,  on  the  point  where  the  Mesfla  joins  the 
Senegal. 

20th.  Lini,  considerable  place  of  Aswdnek,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  yon 
cross. 

2  Ist.  Kot^ra,  a  village  of  Aswanek  close  to  Senegal. 

22d.  Gifchubel  (Giitubd  of  the  French),  the  point  where  the  Faldm^  joins  the  Sen- 
egal.    On  the  opposite  side  lies  Yogiintnro. 

23d.  Anindu,  a  village  of  Aswanek,  having  crossed  the  Fal^m^. 

24th.  Yafere,  on  the  Senegal. 

25th.  Golmo,  Aswdnek  under  Bunda. 

26th.  Guri  '1  haire,  Aswinek. 

27th.  Bakel. 

Even  beyond  Bakel,  toward  Kahaide,  the  seats  of  the  Aswinek,  Cheddo,  or  Wa- 
kor^  extend  as  far  as  the  isolated  mountain  Waunde,  which  lies  on  the  N.£.  shore, 
and  that  is  evidently  the  reason  of  this  tract  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Senegal  being 
called  Gangara  or  Wdngara,  the  country  of  the  Wdkor^. 

N.B. — The  routes  from  Wadin  and  I'jil  to  Sakiet  el  Hamrah,  of  which  I  hare 
collected  an  itiqerary,  I  refrain  from  communicating,  as  they  have  been  in  some 
measure  superseded  by  Panet's  route.     (Revue  Coloniale,  1851.) 
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LIST  OF  THE  ARAB  OR  MOORISH  TRIBES  SCATTERED  OVER  THE  WESTERN  PART 
OF  THE  DESERT,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DISTRICTS  OR  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF 
Tin:  Di:SERT  in  which  they  are  SETl'LED. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  at  least  since  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era,  were  the  Berbers,  especially  the  Zenugho,  or  Senh^ja ;  but  these 
tribes,  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centurj',  it  would  seem,  have  been  pushed  back 
and  i»artly  conquered  by  the  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Morocco  and  Algeria,  who 
eithL'r  intermingled  with  them  or  reduced  them  to  a  degraded  position.  Thus  there 
are  especially  four  classes  of  tribes :  the  free  warlike  tribes,  'Arab,  or  Ilarar ;  the 
Zuwaye,  or  {icaceable  tribes ;  the  Khdddcmiln,  or  Lahme,  identical  in  the  southwest- 
ern quarter  witli  the  Zenugha,  the  degraded  tribes ;  and  the  Ilarratin,  or  the  mixed 
stock.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  Moorish  tribes  is  the  guflfa,  or  full  tuft 
of  hair ;  that  of  the  Zcnagha  the  peculiar  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  called  gat£- 
ya,  as  they  out  the  hair  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  leave  nothing  but  a  (rrcst  on 
the  crown,  from  whence  a  single  tress  hangs  down  sometimes  to  their  very  feet,  or 
they  tie  the  ends  round  their  waist. 

The  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Moorish  tribes  is  Ode'  ben  Hassan  ben  A^il,  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Rutafan,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Egj^pt. 

I.    ARAB  TUIBE8   IK    HaGHKNA. 

Tlie  Weliul  Mcbarek  (sing.  ^Icbarki),  divided  into  the  following  sections :  Aliel 
"Omar  Weliid  'All,  A'hel  Hennilm  (e*  Shiifkh). 

Fata,  sejiaratcd  into  the  following  divisions :  "NVcl^  Moniln,  Welad  Dokhan^n, 
A'hel  BU  Sef. 

Filnti,  separated  into  the  following  divisions :  Welad  Ilaromn  el  kohol,  A'hcl 
Ilammu  el  biadh,  A'hel  Milmmu,  A'hel  Sfdi  I'brahim,  Welad  Zendghi,  A'hel  'Om^ 
Sheniati. 

The  following  tribes  arc  in  a  stat<3  of  dependence  upon  them,  or  arc,  as  it  is 
calleil,  their  lahme,  or  their  khoddeman :  Idabuk,  Ifoldden,  A'hel  'Abd  el  Wihed, 
El  ITurretin  (no  pro])er  name),  £1  Mchajeriyfn,  these  only  partly  degraded,  Yadiis ; 
Welad  el  'Alia,  A'hel  A'hmed  Hennun,  whose  khoddeman  are  the  following  tribes : 
El  liowasil,  Welad  Salem,  Basfm,  I'shalan,  Welad  Bille  (the  brethren  of  the  Wel^ 
BiHe  in  Tishft,  formerly  Arabs,  that  is  to  say,  free  independent  Arabs,  but  at  pres- 
ent khoddeman,  paying  however  only  the  medariye,  and  not  the  kerama),  El  'Abe- 
dat,  A'hel  Uddka. 

Next  to  the  large  group  of  the  WeUd  Mebdrek  are  the  Welad  Mazilk,  living  in 
the  ksur  together  with  the  WeUd  'Omdr. 

Then  the  E'rmetat  and  the  Naj ;  while  in  a  degraded  state  are  El  Shdbahfn  and 
El  Ilabasha. 

This  is  the  place  to  mention  a  particular  group  or  confederation  of  warlike  tribes 
called  '*  El  Imghafcra,*'  or  Meghiifera,  and  consisting  of  the  Wclikl  el  'Alio,  Fata, 
Abedat,  Welad  Mazilk,  A'hel  e'  Zenaghi,  A'hel  'Omar  Shem^ti. 

I  a.    ZUWATE,  OR   MBBABETIN,  IN  BAOHENA. 

The  Tcghdaust,  a  mixed  tribe,  but  considered  as  Arabs :  the  Eddsan,  GeUgema, 
Idii  Belal  in  Baghena  as  well  as  in  El  Ilodh,  Tafulalet,  said  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  Tafildlet. 

Gcsfma,  living  partly  in  Bdghena  partly  in  El  Hddh,  and  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections :  Welad  Taleb,  Iddw-'Esh,  WellUl  'Abd  el  Melek,  Tdnagit,  El  Arusf}'fn 
(a  tribe  very  powerful  in  ancient  times,  to  whom  belonged  Shenriin  el  Ariisi,  the 
famous  despot  of  WaUta  and  Teziight),  E*  Nwazir,  A'hel  Taleb  Mohammed. 

Tenwaijio,  who  collect  the  gum  and  bring  it  to  the  European  settlements,  sepa- 
rated into  the  following  divisions :  A'hel  Yfntit,  Iji^  Biirke,  A'hel  Biba,  A'hel 
I'brahim  e'  Shiiikh  (held  in  great  veneration). 

These  four  divisions  live  in  B^hena,  while  the  two  following  are  scattered  over 
the  district  called  Erge'be,  where  the  Tenwaijfo  are  very  nmneroiu :  Welled  Deldm 
ma  intis  {sic),  Welad  Bil  Mohammed. 
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Zemarik,  Bcparatcd  into  numerous  divisions :  Welid  Miisa,  El  Horsli,  El  H^^^ 
b^t,  Jfwaule,  El  Mckhainzc,  Ardel,  Wclad  Shefu,  El  A'thamin,  Welad  AIctsl 
A'hel  Dombi,  A'hel  'Abd  (these  the  Shiiikh),  A'hel  e'  Sheg^r,  Welad  e'  UhiKE 
Zemarik  (properly  so  called),  verj'  numerous. 

Between  Baghena  and  Tapanet  live  the  Welad  Lighw^i,  the  relatives,  but  lik^ 
wise  the  enemies  of  the  Welad  Mebarek. 

U.    MOORISH   TRIBES   IN   EL   IIODH. 

El  II<>dh  is  a  large  and  extensive  district,  which  has  received  thiit  name,  **tbe 
basin,"  from  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  its  being  surrounded  by  a  ran^  of  rocky  hilk 
**  El  Kodia,"  at  the  western  foot  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  lies  Walata,  auJ 
near  its  southern  foot  Tishit,  both  of  which  belong  to  EI  Hodh.  The  N.E.  pan  of 
this  district,  which  some  centuries  ago  was  densely  covered  with  small  towiui  tnti 
villages,  stretching  from  half  a  day  S.  from  Walata  to  a  distance  of  about  thm 
days,  and  lK*ing  inclosed  on  the  WJand  E.  by  **ellib"  or  light  sand-hills,  is  calJeJ 
iiViX,  and  is  rich  in  wells,  among  which  the  following  are  the  best  knoM'n :  El  Kf- 
daye,  Unkifsa,  Bil-il-gediir,  Nejam,  A'we-tofdn,  El  Imbediyat,  Kl  Mebdiiya,  Bo- 
'Ash,  Kajnt,  Teshimmamet,  Tckifl'i,  Nwaiyar,  Tanwallit,  and  not  far  from  it  Aren- 
gis  el  telliyo  and  Are'ngis  el  gibliye,  Tunbuske,  N.  from  the  largo  well  Nwal,  men- 
tioned above,  El  Bedd'a  Ummi  e'  Diiggeman,  &c. 

From  A'rik,  S.W.  as  far  as  Mesila,  extends  the  district  called  Ajaumera^  to  which 
belongs  the  famous  well  El  U'ggela,  called  *'  surret  el  Hodh,"  on  acconnt  of  its  be- 
ing at  an  equal  distance,  viz.,  five  days,  from  TL»*hit,  Walata,  Taganct,  and  Baghe- 
na.  Besides  these,  some  of  the  most  famous  wells  of  this  district  are  Ajw^r,  almc^ 
at  its  northern  extremity,  Fogis,  Bil-Derge,  Bir  el  llawashar,  Ajush,  Gunneo,  Ei 
Be'adh,  these  latter  near  Ergelw.  The  N.  border  of  El  Hodh,  stretching  along  the 
base  of  the  kodia  Ijetween  Waliita  and  Tishft,  is  called  El  Batn.  There  are  bc"«id« 
several  districts  in  El  Hodh  called  Aukar,  a  Berber  name  identical  with  Akela, 
and  meaning  a  waterless  district  consisting  of  isolated  sand-hills.  One  Aukar,  per- 
haps that  meant  by  El  Bekri  in  his  description  of  Ghauata,  lies  a  short  distance 
west  from  Walata,  near  Teziight ;  another  district  of  this  name  lies  between  Tishit 
and  Mesila,  to  the  north  of  Ajaiimera.  I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  set- 
tled in  El  Hodh. 

The  A'gelal,  in  several  sections,  viz. : 

Welad  A'hnicd,  subdivided  into  the  following  divisions  or  **lcfkhf£t :"  A'hel  Tt- 
leb  Jiddu,  A'hel  Khalifa,  A'hel  A'hmed  e'  Taleb,  A'hel  Taleb  Sfdi  Ahmed,  Wed 
(sir)  Yebui,  Welad  Sidi  (El  Kobetat,  A'hel  MaliSm,  A'hel  Xsma  ail,  the  Soltana,  El 
A'mera). 

Welad  Mifsa,  subdivided  as  follows :  Welad  Haj  'Abd  c'  Rahman,  Welad  Ilaj  el 
Amin,  Welad  Miisa,  properly  so  called. 

Welad  Mclek,  subdivided  :  A'hel  'Abd-Allahi  Weled  Taleb  I^^ahlm,  A'hel  Haj 
Alimedu,  A'hel  Boghadije. 

The  Welad  Mohammed  of  Waldta,  in  several  sections,  of  whom  a  great  part 
originates  from  Tishit,  while  the  sheikh  family  belongs  originally  to  the  Bidukel. 
Their  present  chief  is  'All  Weled  Nawari  el  Kuntawl,  whose  mother  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Legas  :  A'hel  Tiki,  Welad  Legas  e*  Shiiikh,  Lomwahsb. 
Welad  e'  dhil),  Targalet,  Deragcla  (belonging  originally  to  the  Bnikena),  Welad  el 
Mojur,  Welad  el  horma,  Sekakena,  A'hel  e'  Taleb  Mustuf  (a  family  of  *•  tolba"), 
I'de  Mifsa,  Welad  Aili,  Welad  Alu,  Welad  SeTcie,  Lu-karat. 

The  Welad  e'  Nasir,  very  powerful,  and  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

Welad  'Abd  el  Kerim  Weled  Mohammed  el  M'atifk,  with  Bakr  Wrfed  Sen^be  as 
their  chief. 

Welad  Mas'aiid  Weled  M'atiik,  subdivided :  El  A'yasdt,  El  I'kemamcra,  Berar- 
sha,  Gheraber,  A'hel  Milsa  (the  Shiiikh,  yrOH  thd  powerful  chief 'Othman  el  HaUb). 

Welad  Yahia  Weled  M'atiik. 

Welad  Mohammed  Weled  M  atilk. 

The  J'afera,  the  ** jim"  pronounced  like  the  French^'  mjow. 

The  'Ataris,  here  and  in  Baghena. 

The  I'juman,  divided  into  several  sections,  of  which  I  only  learned  the  names  of 
three :  I'jaman  el  'Arab,  I'jumdn  e*  tolba,  A'hel  Mohammed. 

The  M^hediif,  not  independent,  and,  as  it  seems,  of  almost  pore  Berber  origin, 
and  a  section  of  the  LimttCna,  being  most  probably  identical  with  the  MastEfa,  a 
Berber  tribe  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Arab  writers,  such  as  EI  Bekri,  E'bn  Batii- 
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ta,  &c.,  as  settled  between  Sijilmcsa  and  Timbiiktu.    They  are  divided  into  several 
sectiuiis :  Lahmcnn^d,  Wclad  Maham,  Ujenabjc,  and  others,  as  the  Welad  Yo'aso. 
The  Lughallal,  a  considerable  tribe,  divided  into  five  khomais. 

in.    MOORISH   TRIBES   IN  TAOANET. 

Tagiiiiot  is  a  large  and  well-favored  district,  bordering  toward  the  E.  and  S.E. 
on  El  Hoilh,  or  rattier  the  kodia  encircling  and  forming  El  Htidh;  toward  the 
S.W.,  where  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  mountains,  bordering  on  Aftot,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Fiita,  and  toward  the  \V.  or  W.N.W.  separated  from 
A'deriir  by  ranges  of  hills  running  parallel  to  each  other,  called  **e'  dhelda,"  or 
"the  ribs."  Tagauet — evidently  a  Berber  name,  contrasting  as  a  correlative  with 
the  name  A'gan — is  divided  by  natnre  into  two  distinct  regions,  viz.,  Tag^net  el  ka- 
hela,  or  Black  Taganct,  comprehending  the  southern  part  of  it,  and  consisting  of 
fertile  valleys,  full  of  palm-trees,  nebek,  &c.,  excellent  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  infested  by  numbers  of  lions  and  elephants,  while  it  is  fit  for  the  camel 
only  in  the  dry  season ;  and  Taganet  el  b^dha.  White  Taganet,  called  in  Aze'riye, 
or  the  language  of  Tishit,  '*  Ger  e'  kuUe,"  consisting  of  white  desert  sand,  with  ex- 
cellent food  for  the  camel,  and  with  plantations  of  pidm-trces  in  a  few  favored  spots, 
which  contain  the  villages  or  ksiir. 

Of  these  there  are  three : 

Toji;ya,  four  days  W.N.W.  from  Tishit,  inhabited  by  the  Idaw  'All  and  the 
Ghalli. 

Ka-shid,  one  day  from  Tejigja,  W.N.W.,  in  the  possession  cf  the  Kunta. 

Kasr  el  Barka,  the  most  considerable  of  the  three,  two  days  W.S.W.  from  Tejig- 
ja, and  three  days  from  the  mountain  pass  Nufni,  which  gives  access  to  it  by  way 
of  Aftot,  likewise  inhabited  by  the  Kanta,  who  are  the  traveling  merchants  of  this 
part  of  the  desert,  and  supply  Shinghit  and  all  those  quarters. 

Besides  these  thre^i  ksiir,  there  is,  at  the  distance  of  one  day  from  Tcjigja  and 
three  days  from  Tishit,  another  plantation  of  date-trees,  but  without  a  ksar,  called  EU 
Gobbu  or  El  Kubba  from  tho  sanctuary  of  a  Weli  of  the  name  of  'Abd-Allah,  and 
belonging  to  the  Idaw  'Ah'. 

As  for  the  Arab  tribes  not  settled  in  the  ksiir,  but  wandering  about  in  Taganet, 
there  are  first  to  mention : 

The  Zenagha,  or  Senhaja,  or  Idaw-'Afsh,  a  mixed  Berber  tribe,  who  form  a  con- 
spicuous group  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  havo  been  the  principal  act- 
ors also  in  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Kuma  or  Erma.  They  arc  at  pres- 
ent divided  into  several  sections,  all  called  after  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Moham- 
med Shcn,  a  fiinatic  man,  who  arose  among  this  tribe  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  and  u-^urped  the  chieftainship.  His  eldest  son,  Mohammed,  who  succeeded 
him,  left  at  his  death  the  office  of  chief  vacant^  when  there  arose  a  sanguinary  civil 
war  between  his  brother  Mukhtar,  whoso  partisans  were  called  Sheratit,  and  his 
eldest  son,  Swed  ATimed,  and  his  party,  who  were  called  Abak^,  from  the  red 
fruits  of  the  talha,  on  which  they  were  obliged  to  sulwist.  The  latter,  having  at 
length  gained  the  upper  hand,  killed  all  his  uncles,  and  was  succeeded  after  his 
death  by  his  son  Bakr,  who  is  ruling  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  of  the  Shera- 
tit is  E;  liasill  Weled  'All  Weled  Mohammed  Shdn. 

Hel  'Omar  Weled  Mohammed  She'n,  the  Soltana  kabila  of  the  Zeni^ha,  subdi- 
vided as  follows:  Hel  'AK  Biba  Weled  'Omdr,  Bii-Bakr  Weled  'Omar,  Rasiil  We- 
led 'Omar,  Hel  'Ali  Weled  Mohammed  She'n,  A 'hel  Swdd  (this  is  the  strongest  of 
the  di\'isions  of  the  Zenagha),  A'hel  Kesill  Weled  Alimbugga,  Hel  Bakr  Weled 
Mohammed  Shdn,  A'hel  Resill  Weled  Mohammed  Shdn. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  the  sons  of  Mohammed  e*  Sghfr,  viz. :  Mohammed, 
Mukhtar,  Bu-S(?f,  'All,  Sidi  el  Amin,  Ilennifn,  who  have  given  their  names  to  va- 
rious sections  of  the  great  tribe  ol^the  Zenagha.  In  consequence  of  their  intestine 
feuds,  however,  this  trilxs  has  sunk  from  the  first  rank  which  they  occupied  among 
all  the  Arab  tribes ;  for,  though  decidedly  of  Berber  origin,  they  are  yet  considered 
as  Arabs,  owing  to  the  tongue  which  they  now  speak. 

The  Kunta,  part  of  this  widely-scattered  tribe  distinguished  by  their  learning  and 
their  sanctity,  and  divided,  as  far  as  they  live  in  Tagtoet,  into  tho  following  sec- 
tions : 

Welad  Bil-Sdf  (the  most  warlike  tribe  of  tho  Kunta). 

Welad  Si'di  Bii-Bakr. 

Welad  Sidi  Haiballa (properly  Habib-AU^hi),  subdivided:  El  Nogiidh,  Wclad  el 
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Bah,  E'rkab^t,  these  latter  being  probably  the  tribe  found,  according  to  Scoct'i 
statement,  not  far  from  the  N.W.  shores  of  Lake  Ddbu,  and  who  can  not  be  the  Er- 
gebat,  as  Mr.  Cooley  suspects,  who  never  leave  their  homes  in  El  Grada ;  eUe  Smc 
never  saw  that  lake. 

Weliid  Sidi  Wafi,  subdivided  as  foUows:  Wclad  Sfdi  Bii-Bakr  cl  kiUiel,  WtU 
Sfdi  Bu-Bakr  el  b<klh. 

IT.    MOORISH  TBIBE8   IN   ADERKR. 

A'dcrer  is  a  rather  elevated  district,  com(x>8ed  of  sand-hills  ji^ronped  round  a  con- 
siderable range  of  hills,  as  its  name,  meaning  the  mountain  range,  indicates,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  district  lying  between  A'zawad  and  A'lr,  being  disrin- 
guished  from  it  only  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  pronunciation.  It  is  encircled  to- 
ward the  north  by  the'avvful  zone  of  immense  sand-hills  called  **  Maght^r,'*  andtiv- 
ward  the  south  by  another  similar  but  less  sterile  girdle  called  **  Waran,"  both  cf 
these  districts  joining  toward  the  east  of  A'dere'r,  at  a  point  called  **  El  Gedam,"  at 
the  distance  of  six  days  from  Wadan,  in  going  from  cast  to  west :  Metwcsbtire, 
first  day;  Maderas  hasi,  second ;  Amagir,  third ;  Zwfri  wen  Zwcmra,  fourth ;  Wa- 
dan, sixth  day,  haWng  passed  a  got)d  many  wells.  Between  A'der^r  and  El  Hudh, 
and  separated  from  that  district  of  El  llodh  which  is  called  El  Batn  by  a  range  cf 
hills  to  the  north  of  Taganct,  there  is  a  very  extensive  valley  or  vallcj-plain  called 
Khat  e'  dcm,  running,  as  it  seems,  alwut  east  and  west  along  the  northern  foot  of 
the  ridge  of  A'dere'r,  at  tlw  south  foot  of  which  lies  Kl  Ihkih,  with  abundance  of 
wells,  and  even  a  couple  of  ksilr,  or  i)erpctually  inhabited  villages.  The  followiog 
is  a  list  of  a  fe\v  of  these  localities : 

Mochenpp,  shallow  well,  with  a  ksar  belonging  to  the  Gesfma,  B^le,  well  and 
ksar  inhabited  by  Bambara  (Aswanek?).  These  on  the  south  side  of  the  Khat, 
where  there  are  a  nimibcr  of  shallow  but  full  wells,  of  which  the  group  called  Khat 
el  Moina  is  one  of  the  most  considerable.  In  the  middle  course  of  the  Khat  there 
is  Ofani,  a  large  dhaye  or  tank;  FctcHc,  Kel)i,  Zonfgo,  all  tanks;  but  the  largfst 
of  these  tanks  Is  U'm  el  Medek,  which  lies  on  the  road  from  the  celebrated  Bir 
Nwal  to  Wadiin,  then  T^eshtair  and  El  Bahdra,  also  large  tanks ;  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Khat  there  is  the  large  well  Tishti.  The  breadth  of  this  celebrated  valley, 
with  whose  excellence  the  wandering  Arab  is  as  much  enchanted  as  a  European  is 
■with  the  mf>st  romantic  sjwts  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  is  indicated  by  the  distance 
of  three  days  l)etween  the  well  TiUemist  and  the  famous  well  Brf-Sefiye,  on  the  road 
from  Tishit  to  Wadan. 

A'derer,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  its  various  parts,  is  divided  into 
**  A'dcrdr  e*  temar"  and  **  A'dcrdr  suttuf."  In  A'derer  Proper  there  are  four  k5ur, 
or  towns,  the  most  considerable  of  which,  and  the  only  one  known  in  Europe,  is 
"Wadan,  a  town  smaller  than  Tishft,  but  at  least,  till  recently,  when  it  has  likewise 
suffered  from  intestine  broils,  better  inhabited  than  the  latter,  and  was  evidently  so 
even  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centur}-,  when  the  Portuguese  established 
here  a  factory  for  a  couple  of  years.  Wad^n,  as  well  as  Tishft,  was  originally  a 
place  of  the  Azer,  and  the  Azeriye  is  still  the  language  of  its  indigenous  inhabit- 
tkiits.  It  has,  besides,  a  considerable  Arab  population,  belonging  to  the  following 
tribes : 

El  Arzuzir. 

Idaw  el  Haj,  probably  the  founders  of  the  empire  of  Gh^nata,  a  tribe  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  African  civilization,  and  divided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions, as  far  as  they  live  in  A'derer :  A'hel  fSfdi  Makhmifd  (the  Soltana  tril»e,  to 
whom  belongs  the  Chief  of  Wadan,  'Abd  Allah  W.  Sidi  Makhmild),  Ide  Yakiih, 
Sfydm,  A'hel  el  Imam ;  while  two  other  sections  of  them  live  in  Ergdbe,  viz :  El 
U'tet^d,  El  Idu-Geja. 

As  for  the  Kay  an  in  Wad^n,  they  are  the  khoddemin  of  the  Idiiw  el  Haj.  The 
Mcdramberin,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Kunta. 

Wadan  has  a  pretty  plantation  of  date-trees  of  different  sorts,  of  better  quality 
than  those  of  Tishft,  and  the  names  of  which  are  as  follow :  Sekani,  Tennasidi,  H 
Hommor,  Tipbirt,  Owetdrdel,  Bczal  el  Bagra. 

The  town,  comj^sed  of  houses  built  of  stone  and  mud,  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley,  on  stony  and  elevated  ground.  Its  population  does  certainly  not  exceed 
6000,  who  supply  themselves  with  necessaries  from  TisMt,  as  they  do  not  seem  to 
frequent  in  person  the  market  of  Nyimina  or  other  places. 

Shinghit,  a  small  place  built  of  stone,  the  same  size  as  the  town  of  Dil  in  Bi^hc- 
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na,  two  days  S.W.  from  Wadan,*  which  has  obtained  a  great  name  in  the  East,  all 
the  Arabs  of  the  western  desert  being  called  after  it.  Shinghit,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  small  sand-hills,  where  a  little  salt  is  found,  has  a  handsome  plantation  of 
date-trees,  where  the  tiggedirt  and  the  sukkiln  are  produced.  It  seems  to  have  no 
Negro  population,  all  the  inhabitants  being  Arabs  belonging  to  the  following  tribes  r 
Weliid  Jahe  ben  'Othman,  divided  into  the  following  sections :  Welad  'Othman  (to 
whom  belongs  the  despotic  chief  of  the  town,  called  A'hmed  ben  Sidi  A'hmed  ben 
'Othmiin),  El  A'wesiat  (who  speak  the  dialect  of  the  Zenagha,  and  have  a  chief  of 
their  own),  E'  Reddn,  Welad  Bii  Lahie,  Welad  E'gshar,  Idaw  'Alf. 

A  far,  a  well-inhabited  little  town  or  ksar,  said  by  some  to  be  larger  than  Shin- 
ghit,  situated  two  days  nearly  east  from  the  latter  place,  the  track  descending  along 
the  district  called  El'O's,  where  date-trees  and  water  are  met  with  in  several  spots. 
A  tar  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  kodia,  where  the  water  collects,  feeding  a  small  planta- 
tion of  date-trees.     No  negroes. 

(Jjii/f,  a  ksar  not  so  well  inhabited  as  the  two  foregoing  ones,  two  days  S.E.  from 
Shinglu't,  and  one  from  A'tar  8.S.W.,  likewise  with  a  palm  grove.  Its  principal 
inhabitants  are  E'  Sme'^^id  or  Smasida,  Zwaye.  The  inhabitants  of  Ojilft,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Smasida,  do  not  travel,  hut  receive  every  thing  by  way  of  Kasr  el 
Barka,  whore  the  people  carr}'  on  some  trade. 

Besides  the  Arab  tribes  mentioned  as  living  partially  in  the  ksifr,  there  are  still 
the  following  tril)es  to  be  mentioned  as  having  their  encampments  principally  or  ex- 
clusively in  AMer^r. 

The  Tajakant  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Ilimydritic  stock,  and  wear  the 
gubba;  they  arc  a  large  tribe,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  the  W.  part  of  Morocco  or  **E*  Sahel"  and  Timbifktn,  which  is  entirely  in 
their  hands.  At  present,  in  consequence  of  their  feud  with  the  E'rgcbat,  they  are 
embroiled  in  a  civil  war  among  themselves,  while  with  the  Kunta  they  are  at  peace. 
I  mention  them  here  with  regard  to  A'dcrdr,  though,  as  far  as  they  are  settled  in 
this  district,  they  have  been  greatly  weakened,  and  part  of  them  at  least  seem  to 
have  their  principal  abode  in  Gfdi ;  they  wander  also  in  EI  Giblah.  With  Tagi£- 
net,  with  which  place  their  name  has  been  connected,  they  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  Tajakant  is  the  collective  form,  a  single  individual  being  called  Jakani,  fem. 
Jakaniye.  Their  chief  is  Merabet  Mohammed  el  Mukhtdr,  an  excellent  man. 
Th(^y  are  divided  into  the  following  sections:  E'  Kumadhin  or  El  Armadhfn,  sub- 
divided :  'Ain  el  Kohol,  Welad  Sidi  el  Haj,  El  Msaid,  Welad  S'aid. 

Welad  Milsanni,  in  two  divisions,  whoso  names  I  did  not  learn. 

El  U  jarat. 

A'hel  e'  sherk. 

Dr'awa, 

The  three  latter  tribes  form  at  present  one  faction  of  the  Ttfjakint,  the  two  pre- 
ceding, together  with  the  Merabet,  the  other.  Altogether  they  are  certainly  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  2000  muskets,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  strong  in  cavalry. 

The  Sidi  Mohammed,  another  division  of  the  Kunta. 

In  general  the  Kunta  and  the  Welid  c*  Ndsir  form  one  group  in  opposition  to  the 
Tajakant,  Idaw  el  Haj,  and  the  Zenagha. 

V.    MOOBISU  TRIBES   IN  EL  OIBLAH  AND  IN  BHEMMAMAH. 

The  whole  tract  of  the  desert  between  A'dcr^r  and  the  sea,  in  a  wide  sense,  is 
called  Tiris,  but  in  a  proper  and  restricted  one  this  name  is  applied  only  to  the 
northern  part  of  it,  the  middle  tract  of  it  being  called  "Magh-tdr,"  and  the  south- 
ern one  "  El  Giblah;"  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  district  with 
what  the  Arabs  of  A'zawdd  and  Timbiiktu  call  "El  Giblah,"  with  which  very  vague 
name,  signifying  in  their  dialect  **the  west,"  they  indicate  all  that  part  of  the  des- 
ert W.  of  them,  from  WaWta  as  far  as  the  sea.  El  Giblah  is  bordered  toward  the 
N.  bv  Magh-tdr,  toward  the  E.  by  A'der^r,  toward  the  S.E.  by  El  Abiar,  and  to- 
ward the  S.  by  the  Senegal ;  this  more  favored  southern  tract,  however,  bearing  the 
particular  name  of  Shemmdmah,  is  covered  with  thick  forests  of  the  gum-tree,  while 
another  portion  of  it,  consisting  of  ranges  of  sand-hills,  is  called  Igf  di  or  E'  Sw^el. 
El  Giblah,  as  well  as  all  Tfris,  has  no  permanent  wells,  being  extremely  dry  and 
sterile,  but  in  the  rainy  season  water  is  found  just  under  the  surface.     A  few  of  the 

*  The  positioD  of  these  places,  as  laid  down  in  my  original  map,  bad  to  be  changed  a  little  ftx>m 
my  own  data  given  in  the  itineraries,  and  from  the  data  of  iL  Panet's  route  to  Shinghit,  pabliahed 
in  the  "  Revue  Coloniale,"  18S1. 
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HH.  From  T^gja  to  Jdfena  or  Jafund, 

2  days,  Wcd^n,  with  a  larj^e  dhaye  or  pond.  1  short,  Adfrg  cl  Mejiij.  1  day, 
Dhii  el  Rodfyc,  passing  by  Daiidad.  1  day,  £*  Nugga.  \  day,  Korkol,  a  kudia  or 
hill  at  the  frontier  of  Te^zay,  between  Aiik^r  and  El  Kodia.  \  day,  G^rmgat.  1 
short,  Agiirsh  Gasamu.  1  day,  Gundege  nwamcflen  (wan  mellen  ?)  two  mountains 
with  hasian.  4  day,  Kifa,  a  well  or  hasi.  1  day,  U'm.cl  A'khseb,  a  dhaye  or  ta- 
mnrt,  surrounded  by  baobab-trees.  1  day,  Saniba-sandiggi,  a  well,  with  plenty  of 
sgillcm  (the  dum  bush)  and  deleb  palms.  1  day,  Isil,  a  dhaye.  1  day,  Gar-allab, 
a  large  dhaye.  The  district  Asaba  is  south  from  here.  1  day,  Erfsh.  1  day,  El- 
gfltc  el  Khaddra,  a  large  dhaye  or  pond  full  of  fish.  1  day,  encamp  in  the  open 
country.  1  day,  Jafcna  or  Jafnnil,  or  rather  Gughi  or  Giiri,  the  capital  of  that 
province,  which  is  four  or  five  days  south  of  Bowar  or  'Akenit,  a  well  in  Mesfla. 

II.  Route  from  Kaar  el  Barka — Bu-UUmit, 

Ksar  cl  Barka  is  one  short  day  southwest  from  Ra^id. 

1st  day,  Gf^bn,  a  tamurt  or  dhaye  where  salia  or  dhurra  and  wheat  are  cultivated 
by  the  Welad  Sfdi  Haiballa,  who  usually  encamp  here.  2d,  Tisigi,  a  short  well  at 
the  foot  of  a  kodia,  from  whence  the  passes  crossing  the  range  of  sand-hills  toward 
the  south  arc  seen.  3d,  El  Jilwelat  e*  Twfoia,  two  of  these  passes,  either  of  which 
you  may  choose.  4th,  U'm  e'  d(?r,  a  hasi  or  well  belonging  to  the  district  Apan.* 
6th,  El  'Ainf,  a  hasi  or  well.  6th,  Titarikt  or  A'sabay,  a  well  about  thirty-five  fath- 
oms in  depth,  and  the  most  eastern  of  **  El  Al)i^r,"  or  the  deep  wells,  which  have 
given  their  name  to  the  whole  district  called  **  El  A1)idr." 

Besides  the  wells  here  mentioned,  the  most  famous  wells  of  "El  Al)!^"  arc  the 
following,  all  lying  west  of  Aftot:  A'r-^ddeke,  Btf-Teleh£ye,  K^eUn,  Bir  el  Barka, 
Dukhn,  Bii-Twerlge,  Yire,  Bd-Tumbifski.  Farther  to  the  northwest  from  AftcSt, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  days  north  from  Btf-Tuverfge,  is  a  famous  well 
called  Bil-telim£t,  but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  well  of  the  same  name  men- 
tioned hereafter.     In  the  district  of  Aftot  there  are  only  shallow  wells. 

7th,  El  Wastha,  a  deep  well  dug  in  stony  ground.  8th,  Twcrsit,  a  group  of 
shallow  wells.  9th,  a  well,  being  the  property  of  a  man  called  E*  Sheikh  el  Ki^hi, 
with  an  encampment  of  the  Ij^jebd.  10th,  Tin-dammer  A1)el,  a  well.  11th,  BU- 
t^imit,  a  large  well  or  hasi  near  the  camping-grounds  of  the  Brakena,  much  fre- 
quented. From  here  Bot-liadiyc  is  said  to  be  only  one  day  and  a  half  distant.  If 
that  is  the  case,  the  latter  must  be  identical  with  some  place  in  the  "He  de  Morfil." 

KK.  Route  from  Ksar  el  Barka  to  Kahaide. 

2d  day,  T^ipf,  the  locality  mentioned  above.  3d,  Ldtfatdr,  a  large  tamurt  or 
pond.  4th  (long),  Agiyar,  a  well  or  hasi.  5th,  Gimf,  a  hasi,  belonging,  like  the 
foregoing  one,  to  the  district  Aftot.  6th,  Kere'ni,  a  hasi.  7th,  El  Wad,  a  val- 
ley without  water.  8th,  El  A'rruwa,  a  hasi.  9th,  encamp  in  the  wilderness  with- 
out water.  lOth,  Shemmima,  a  name  which  is  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  whole  dis- 
trict along  the  north  side  of  the  Senegal.  You  arrive  at  the  river  opposite  two  vil- 
lages called  (by  the  Arabs)  Gifru  '1  hajar.  It  seems  not  to  be  identical  with  the 
Gilri  '1  haire  of  the  Fillbe,  as  that  is  one  short  day  from  Bakel,  while  our  route  evi- 
dently follows  a  far  more  westerly  course,  even  west  of  the  one  which  I  am  about 
to  give. 

LL.  Route  from  Kahaide  to  the  frontier  ofTagdnety  direction  N.N.E.f  accortSnff  to  Hdj 
rhrahimfrom  Kahaide, 

Ist  day.  E'njekildi,  or  Tisflit  Tileb  Mahmud,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of 
Arabs  called  collectively  by  my  informant  Shc^nagit  and  Limtiina. 

2d.  Monge,  a  village  of  the' Limtiina,  consisting  of  tents  made  of  camels*  hair. 

8d.  Moyet,  another  village  of  the  Limtiina,  or  rather  two  sections  of  this  once 
powerful  but  now  degraded  Berber  tribe,  the  Dagebambcra  (this  is  probably  not  their 
proper  name),  and  the  Wel£d  e'  Shefaga. 

4th.  Basengiddi,  a  village  inhabited  by  the  Limttina,  the  Twab^r  (a  section  of 
the  former).  El  Hejaj,  the  Rehila,  El  HeVa,  and  the  Welad  'Abd-Allah.  The  coun- 
try rather  hilly. 

*  On  my  MS.  map  I  placed  Agin  wrong,  giving  it  an  intermediate  poeition  betiroen  AAot  and 
Ai4ba. 
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5th.  Wanja,  or  Jenilr,  as  you  choose,  both  of  them  beinf;  settlements  of  Arabs,  and 
close  to  each  other.  Here  live  the  Tag^t,  the  Idaw  el  Hassan,  the  Welad  Biy^ri, 
and  the  J^jeba,  the  food  of  these  people  consisting  of  sour  milk,  dhurra,  and  fruits. 
From  this  spot  you  obtain  a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Tag^net  and  Asaba. 

6th.  Marde,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of  the  same  tribes  as  Wanja.  The 
country  is  hilly  and  rich  in  herbage,  the  mountains  or  vales  being  adorned  with 
plenty  of  trees. 

7th.  T^ri,  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  in  the  rainy  season,  while  during  the  dry  sea- 
son only  a  well  is  to  be  found  here.     The  country  rather  hilly. 

8th.  A'sheram,  a  settlement  of  different  tribes.  The  mountains  of  Tagtoet  seem 
to  be  quite  near. 

9th.  Tisilit  Aker^rer,  a  w^df  in  a  mountainous  tract,  with  scattered  groups  of 
tents  inhabited  by  Arabs. 

lOth.  Dwenki,  a  mountain  with  a  pool  of  stagnant  water  at  its  foot,  but  only  in 
the  rainy  season ;  during  the  dry  season  only  a  well  is  found. 

11th.  Yogbashi,  a  mountam  with  temporary  inhabitants.     Few  trees. 

12th.  Nufni,  a  mountain  pass,  **the  entrance  or  gate  of  Tag^et,"  the  mountains 
being  very  high. 

From  Nufni  to  Easr  el  Barka  is  a  march  of  two  days. 

MM.  Bautefrmn  Bakei  to  the  frontier  o/Tagdnet  by  way  o/Asdba, 

1st  day.  Samba-rainji,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  Aswanek,  and  situated 
in  a  level  tract  inclosed  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  river. 

2d.  Hasi  Weled  'Alf  Baba,  a  well  lying  in  the  vale  or  depression  inclosed  between 
the  two  mountain  ranges  along  which  your  road  winds.  Kdmandd,  a  considerable 
Aswdnek  village,  lies  on  a  more  easterly  road. 

3d.  Hasi  Shagdr,  another  well,  with  a  camp  of  Arabs  in  the  dry  season. 

4th.  Tektake,  as  the  place  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  or  Bd-ttimke,  as  it  is  called  by 
the  Aswdnek  and  Fulldn  or  Fulbe,  the  population  consisting  chiefly  of  Aswdnek. 
The  village  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains ;  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  and  a 
few  gardens  are  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood,  for  although  there  is  no  running 
stream,  water  is  said  to  be  found  at  the  depth  of  only  one  foot  under  ground,  and 
the  mountains,  or  **gicl^,"  as  they  are  called  in  Aswdnek,  are  full  of  trees.  The 
country  nominally  under  the  dominion  of  Fifta. 

5th.  Jibdli,  or,  as  the  name  is  pronounced  by  the  Arabs,  Jubdlli,  a  village  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  at  times  inhabited,  at  others  deserted.  On  pur- 
suing your  road  you  cross  a  mountain  ridge,  and  then  wind  along  a  valley.  The 
mountains  contain  excellent  rock  for  grindstones,  shaped  in  quadrangular  forms, 
and  like  the  stone  found  in  the  mountains  near  Mekka. 

6th.  Btlnga,  an  Aswdnek  village  surrounded  by  steep  rocks ;  some  gardens  are 
cultivated. 

7th.  Moila,  an  Aswdnek  village.  The  road  keeps  always  in  the  mountainous 
tract. 

8th.  Samma,  an  Aswdnek  village. 

9th.  Tattoptftti,  formerly  a  village,  but  at  present  deserted. 

10th.  Wakur^,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Fulldn,  or  Wolo  by  the  natives,  a  large  place 
situated  in  a  deep  valley  or  irregular  vale,  the  rivulet  Gallifla  flowing  at  no  great 
distance  toward  the  W.  from  the  place. 

11th.  Babbu,  a  village  in  a  mountainous  tract. 

12th.  Kachukordne,  another  village. 

13th.  Gclle'il. 

14th.  Garaf  Bafdl,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  and  being  the  tempo- 
rary abode  of  different  wandering  tribes. 

15th.  Fiimo-bdche,  another  settlement  of  that  kind. 

16th.  Ftfmo-lawel,  the  same. 

17th.  Ncb^k,  a  place  of  the  same  nature ;  mountainous  tract  continues. 

18th.  A'wenet  A'r,  the  beginning  of  Tapdnet,  the  southeastern  comer  of  which 
is  here  hemmed  in  by  the  mountains  of  Asdbn. 

Asdba,  according  to  this  informant,  is  a  broad  mountain  range,  diverging  as  a 
northern  branch  from  the  main  range,  the  general  direction  of  which  is  toward 
Bundu,  from  which  country  it  is  separated  by  the  river.  The  Fiilbe  call  this  mount- 
ainous tract  *'Hairi-n-gar,"  and  the  Aswdnek  call  it  Gidd. 
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NN.  Route  from  Samda-AUdhi^  the  present  capital  of  Mdsina,  to  Meshila,  and  thence  to 
Kahakle,  accordirnj  to  Ildj  J  brahim  ;  route  rather  winding^  and  to  be  controlled  by  other 
routes  which  J  have  already  given, 

1st  day.  Kunna  (see  above),  a  small  town,  but  an  important  market-place,  situ- 
ated originally  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mayo  ball^o,  on  an  island  in  the  Dhiil- 
liba,  inclosed  by  the  Mayo  balldo,  **the  blue  river,"  and  the  Mayo  dhanneo,  or  *Mhe 
white  river,"  but  at  present  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mayo  balMo.  What 
is  very  remarkable,  it  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  Songhay.  A  short  march  of  three 
honrs. 

2d.  Niikuma,,  a  place  or  district  situated  on  the  island,  or  **  nide,"  inclosed  by  the 
two  branches  of  the  river.  Here  in  the  beginning  of  his  career  resided  Mohammed 
Lcbbo,     There  seem  to  be  several  hamlets,  one  of  which  is  called  S^bera. 

3d.  Tummay,  still  on  the  island  or  nide. 

4th.  Sare-dina,  a  largo  place,  and  evidently  one  o(  the  first  towns  converted  to 
Islam  in  these  regions,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Mayo  dhanneo,  which 
you  cross  here,  at  half  a  day*s  distance  E.N.E.  of  the  ancient  town  Zitgha  or  Jaka. 
Inhabitants  Songhay. 

5th.  Tugord,  a  group  of  villages  or  hamlets,  inhabited  by  the  FulUn  conqueror!). 
In  Togord  the  road  divides,  one  branchileading  N.E.  in  two  short  days  to  Tenenpu, 
the  original  capital  of  Masina,  passing  by  Tiimilra,  a  large  district  inhabited  bv 
Fiilbe.* 

6th.   Somdgirf,  a  considerable  place  inhabited  by  Bambara  of  the  country. 

7th.  Digglserd,  an  important  Bambara  town  at  some  miles  distance  S.W.  from 
Ten^ngu,  the  road  leading  to  which  place,  and  from  thence  to  Yil-sal^me,  whither 
a  person  may  also  proceed  from  Digpiserd  (see  above),  informant  has  left  on  his 
right.     Country  open,  adorned  with  zCzyphus, 

8th.  Fetokole,  a  small  place.  The  country  rich  in  trees,  the  principal  produce 
consisting  in  rice  and  cotton. 

9th.  Kare,  a  Bambara  town,  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  name  of  Bilgonf.  The 
country  hereabout  rich  in  cattle  and  camels,  but  the  wells  are  said  to  have  an  enor- 
mous depth,  according  to  informant,  not  less  than  sixty  fathoms.  Cotton  strips  arc 
the  standard  currency  of  the  market. 

14th.  Sokold,  a  town  inhabited  by  Bambara  people,  but  belonging  to  Masina. 
Between  the  two  stations  you  traverse  for  five  days  an  open  country  inhabited  by 
Arab  tribes,  as  the  Wel^d  S'aid,  the  Welad  'Aliish,  and  the  Gel^ema,  and  rich  in 
elephants,  giraffes,  and  buffaloes,  abundance  of  water  being  found  in  stagnant  pools. 
On  the  second  day  of  this  march  you  leave  the  town  of  Kala  on  your  left. 

19th.  Al^so  or  Al^sa,  a  place  belonging  to  Boghena,  and  inhabited  by  the  Wc- 
1^  'Omr^n.  The  country  which  you  traverse  is  thickly  covered  with  trees,  and  is 
the  abode  of  the  Kim&di,  a  wild  set  of  people,  who  are  stated  by  my  informant  to 
possess  nothing  but  dogs,  with  which  they  hunt  the  large  antelope  called  *'bakr  el 
w^hesh"  by  the  Arabs.  (The  name  **Nimadi"  is  probably  not  the  real  name  of 
these  people.)    You  sleep  four  nights  in  the  open  country. 

22d.  Kabilde,  a  well  with  temporary  settlers.  Pass  two  nights  in  the  open  coun- 
try without  a  dwelling. 

2Gth.  Mii-s£weli,  a  considerable  place  of  Baghena.  Yon  pass  on  your  march  sev- 
eral other  places,  the  names  of  which  informant  does  not  remember. 

27th.  Dilgunf,  a  middle-sized  town. 

28th.  Debampa,  a  large  town  of  B^hena.     All  the  houses  are  built  of  clay. 

29th.  Torongu,  another  place  of  importance. 

30th.  Tindi,  a  small  town  about  seven  days  N.W.  from  Koli,  another  town  of  Ba- 
ghena.    Tfndi  is  inhabited  by  Asw^nek  or  Swaninki. 

31st.  Khat  e*  dem,  a  temporary  dwelling-place  of  Arabs  belonging  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Welad  Mohammed,  the  Funti,  and  the  Heniln,  with  the  Sheikh  Mohammed 
Fi£dhel,  son  of  the  protector  Mukhtar.  All  the  dwellings  consist  of  tents  of  camels' 
hair.     Khat  e'  dem  forms  the  beginning  of  the  district  called  £1  Hodh. 

33d.  Tokko,  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  round  which  there  is  an  encampment 
of  Arabs. 

35th.  Derfs,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  **  White  Arabs,"  as  my  informant  calls  them. 
Many  tribes  arc  wandering  hereabout ;  but  almost  all  the  towns  are  at  present  in 

*  An  interesting  accoont  of  this  district  is  given  in  Hodgson's  **  Notes  on  Noith  Aliica,**  p.  70, 
tnm  the  information  of  a  slave  in  the  United  States 
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the  hands  of  the  PiHbc  or  Fullan.  N'ama,  the  small  town  mentioned  ahove  as  hay- 
ing been  built  by  the  Shurfa,  is  three  days  E.  a  little  N.  from  Deris. 

37th.  Nwal,  a  well  with  an  encampment  of  Arabs. 

42d.  Tadirt,  a  well  with  tents  of  the  same. 

47th.  Libe,  a  well  of  the  same  character. 

50th.  Meslla,  a  spring  of  running  water  at  the  foot  of  the  kodia  which  surrotmds 
El  Hodh.     The  water  of  Mesfla  is  said  to  run  toward  the  south. 

N.B. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  laying  down  this  route  that  my  informant,  a 
Fifllo,  wished  to  avoid  the  seats  of  the  Welad  Mebarck,  and  therefore  followed  in 
his  generally  northerly  direction  a  very  roundabout  way. 

56th.  Afiille,  or  rather  an  open  Arab  village  in  the  district  so  named,  the  mount- 
ainous country  having  been  entered  on  the  fifty-second  day.  AfifUe  borders  on 
Kaarta,  and  its  eastern  part  is  inhabited  by  Bambara,  but  the  northern  portion  is 
inhabited  by  the  following  Arab  tribes :  the  Fata,  the  WcUd  e*  Nasr,  the  Elkw^zi 
or  Lighwezi,  the  Askir,  the  Wel^  Bode,  and  by  two  tribes  of  the  Zuwaye  or  Mera- 
betfn,  viz.,  the  Tenwaijio  and  the  Laghel^.  Some  of  the  divisions  of  these  tribes 
are  settled  in  the  mountains,  while  others  live  in  the  plain  called  El  Khdnashish, 
rich  in  pasture-grounds,  between  which  and  the  mountains  there  is  a  small  town 
called  Ttfgguba. 

59th.  Tififrgi,  a  well  with  Arab  settlers.     Country  mountainous. 

62d.  U'mmat  el  adham,  a  well.  The  last  three  days  no  water  is  found  along  tho 
road,  while  in  general,  even  in  the  ti'act  inter\'ening  between  two  stations  marked 
by  my  informant,  watering-places  are  occasionally  met  with. 

G7th.  Kaw^l,  a  lively  spring  of  water.     Country  mountainous. 

73d.  Tifgguba,  an  open  village  inhabited  by  Arabs.  Many  springs  in  the  mount- 
ains. 

76th.  Waya,  another  Arab  village. 

78th.  Meshfla,  called  by  my  informant  "r&  el  Filta,"  as  the  beginning  of  Filta 
(at  least  in  former  times). 

I  now  give  the  route  from  Meshila  to  Kahaide : 

Ist  day.  Samoga,  a  mountain  belonging  to  the  mountainous  district  As^ba. 

2d.  Wakor^,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswanck,  but  subjected  to  Fiita  as  well  as  to 
the  Zenagha  Arabs,  to  whom  they  pay  tribute. 

3d.  Galdlo,  a  village  inhabited  by  Aswanck,  and  dependent  upon  Wakord.  It  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  from  the  top  of  which  a  brook  of  living  water 
rushes  down.  This  water-course  is  called  Galiila,  like  the  village,  and  is  said  to  be 
full  of  fish. 

4th.  Dd  il  Eurban,  an  Arab  settlement  on  a  wadf,  with  running  water  during 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  said  to  flow  into  the  Senegal.  Country  not  under  cul- 
tivation. 

5th.  Jnmlanfye,  another  dwelling-place  of  tho  Zenilgha  on  the  same  wadi. 

6th.  Wau  Samberldm,  a  high  mountain  ridge  extending  toward  Bundu. 

7th.  Gilte,  another  locality  in  the  same  ridge.  The  country  not  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  only  tcmi>orarily  inhabited  after  the  rains. 

8th.  Tashot,  a  wadi  with  water  in  the  rainy  season.     No  cultivation. 

9th.  Bu-'Amiid,  an  open  tract  of  country,  the  pasture-grounds  for  the  cattle  of 
the  Fullan. 

10th.  Tara-miH,  a  locality  on  the  same  wildf.  The  country  full  of  the  large  spe- 
cies of  antelopes,  giraffes,  elephants,  and  buffaloes,  and  richly  clad  with  large  trees. 

11th.  ShilKvuJ,  the  same  wadi  /ichly  adorned  with  trees.  The  country  nearly 
level,  only  broken  by  a  few  hUls.    Abundance  of  cattle. 

12th.  Sugurdre,  a  Fullan  village.     Country  hilly. 

13th.  Bailabtibi,  on  tho  same  wddf.  The  country  hilly;  nothing  but  pasture- 
grounds. 

14th.  Pfttangal,  another  settlement  of  FulUn  shepherds. 

loth.  Bogilchdle,  a  place  of  the  same  description.  At  this  point  the  Gurgul  bal- 
leo,  or  black  Gurgul,  a  small  water-course  coming  from  the  N.E.  in  the  direction  of 
Gallifla,  joins  the  Gurgul  dhanndo,  running  from  Akerdre  in  Tagdnet,  the  two  form- 
ing henceforward  a  considerable  water-course,  at  least  during  the  rainy  season.  Ac- 
cording to  this  informant,  tho  small  craft  from  Kahaide  can  navigate  this  creek,  but 
of  such  communication  the  French  accounts  of  the  Senegal  give  no  indication. 

16th.  Maktachilchi,  or,  as  the  spot  is  called  in  the  Fulfdldo  language,  Lumbfrde- 
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chtftinkdbe,  a  large  pool  of  stagnant  water,  with  river-horses,  and  snrroiinded  bj 
fine  pasture-grounds.     A  section  of  the  Limtifna  are  said  to  cultivate  this  ground 

17th.  Kak  Hilh<5be,  the  plain  of  Hilh^bc;  property  of  the  Br^kcna. 

18th.  Kerfi^t,  the  fields  of  Kahaide. 

19th.  Kahaide,  on  the  W.  side  of  a  great  bend  of  the  Senegal  On  your  road  you 
pass  the  large  village  Jeri-liimburf. 

I  will  here  add  a  list  of  the  chief  divisions  of  Fiita,  including  the  Wolof  countir, 
such  as  I'brahfm  communicated  them  to  me :  Ldre,  Damga,  Ferld,  Nange-hdrc,  the 
centre  of  Fdta,  Tord,  Walbrek,  Nder,  Ul,  Niyin,  Bachir,  Kiminta,  BalJindiingu 
Salu,  Jolof,  Kayor. 

00.  From  Meshila  to  Bakel.     Very  short  marches, 

1st  day.  Samba-sandfggi,  a  wadf  in  the  wilderness,  with  Arab  settlers. 

2d.  D^woda,  a  wadf. 

3d.  Nakh^le,  settlement  of  Sfdi  Makhmifd,  of  the  Zeniigha. 

4th.  Dundumiilli ;  few  settlers. 

5th.  SelefcH,  village  of  Fiflbe. 

6th.  Tcktaket,  all  along  the  valley  Mesfla  or  Meshfla,  which  rans  to  the  Senegal. 

7th.  Yora,  village  or  town  of  Fiilbe,  Aswanek,  and  Arabs  dwelling  together. 

8th.  Abdlli,  a  hamlet  of  Arabs,  Wcl^  Wdsi,  and  FulUn  Rungibe,  under  the 
chiefs  'Omar  Weled  Bii-S^ii.    W^di  Mangol.     Few  mountains. 

9th.  Sw^na,  a  hamlet  of  Fdlbe,  with  a  few  Arabs. 

10th.  Nahal ;  one  day  £.  of  the  town  ButtL 

11th.  Bdyaj£m,  a  small  hamlet  of  Fillbe  RungiCbe  and  Hel  Modln  Alia. 

12th.  Tishi,  small  hamlet. 

13th.  Mclgc,  large  village  inhabited  by  Fdlbe  and  Hel  Mddin  Alia. 

14th.  Village  of  Chermo-Mokkam,  who  died  some  time  before,  when  his  son, 
Baidal  Chermo  succeeded  him. 

15th.  Dar  SaUme,  now  Aswanek,  formerly  Hel  Mddin  Alia. 

16th.  Kidibnio,  a  small  hamlet.    Aswanek. 

17th.  Ne'nechd.     Aswiinek. 

18th.  Waigflle,  a  middle-sized  place  of  Aswilnek.  Country  level,  small  hills, 
many  trees,  especially  the  kuddi.     Always  along  the  valley  Mangol  or  Mesila. 

19th.  Kdbu,  large  place  of  Aswdnek,  on  the  point  where  the  Mesfla  joins  the 
Senegal. 

20th.  Ldni,  considerable  place  of  Aswdnek,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  you 
cross. 

21st.  Eot^ro,  a  village  of  Aswdnek  close  to  Senegal. 

22d.  Gdchubel  (Giltab^  of  the  French),  the  point  where  the  Falf^m^  joins  the  Sen- 
egal.    On  the  opposite  side  lies  Yoguntnrd. 

23d.  Anindu,  a  village  of  Aswanek,  having  crossed  the  Faldm^. 

24th.  Yafer^,  on  the  Senegal. 

25th.  Golme,  Aswdnek  under  Bundu. 

26th.  Guri  '1  haire,  Aswanek. 

27th.  Bakel. 

Even  beyond  Bakel,  toward  Kahaide,  the  seats  of  the  Aswanek,  Cheddo,  or  Wd- 
kor^  extend  as  far  as  the  isolated  mountain  Waunde,  which  lies  on  the  N.E.  shore, 
and  that  is  evidently  the  reason  of  this  tract  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Senegal  being 
called  Gdngara  or  Wdngara,  the  country  of  the  Wdkor^. 

N.B. — The  routes  from  Wadan  and  I'jil  to  Sikiet  el  Hamrah,  of  which  I  have 
collected  an  itiiierary,  I  refrain  from  communicating,  as  they  have  been  in  some 
measure  supersJded  by  Panet^s  route.     (Revue  Colomale,  1851.) 
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UST  OP  THE  ARAB  OR  MOORISH  TRIBES  SCATTERED  OVER  THE  WESTERN  PART 
OF  THE  DESERT,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  DISTRICTS  OR  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OP 
THE  DESERT  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  SETTLED. 

The  orij:;iDal  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  at  least  since  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  of  our  era,  were  the  Berbers,  especially  the  Zcnagha,  or  Senhdja ;  but  these 
tribes,  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  would  seem,  have  been  pushed  back 
and  partly  conquered  by  the  Arab  tribes  to  the  south  of  Morocco  and  Algeria,  who 
cither  intermingled  with  them  or  reduced  them  to  a  degraded  position.  Thus  there 
arc  especially  four  classes  of  tribes :  the  free  warlike  tribes,  'Ardb,  or  Ilarar ;  the 
Zuwaye,  or  peaceable  tribes ;  the  KhtSddcm^n,  or  Lahme,  identical  in  the  southwest- 
em  quarter  with  the  Zenaglia,  the  degraded  tribes ;  and  the  Ilarratin,  or  the  mixed 
stock.  The  characteristic  feature  of  these  Moorish  tribes  is  the  guffa,  or  full  tuft 
of  hair ;  that  of  the  Zenagha  the  peculiar  fashion  of  wearing  the  hair  called  gati- 
ya,  as  they  cut  the  hair  on  both  sides  of  the  head,  and  leave  nothiug  but  a  crest  on 
the  crown,  from  whence  a  single  tress  hangs  down  sometimes  to  their  very  feet,  or 
they  tie  the  ends  round  their  waist. 

The  supposed  ancestor  of  the  Moorish  tribes  is  Ode  ben  Hassan  ben  AIlU,  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Riitafiin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  come  from  Egypt. 

I.    ARAB  TRIBES   IN   BaOIIEKA. 

The  Welad  Mebarek  (sing.  Mebiirki),  divided  into  the  following  sections :  ATiel 
'Omar  Welad  'Alf,  A'hel  llennilm  (o'  Shiifkh). 

Fata,  separated  into  the  following  divisions :  WcUd  Monifn,  Welad  Dokhamin, 
A'hel  BU  Scf. 

Fiinti,  separated  into  the  following  divisions :  Welid  Hammn  el  kohol,  A^cl 
Hammu  el  biadh,  A'hel  Miimmu,  A'hel  Sidi  I'brahfm,  Welad  Zcnaghi,  A'hel  'Omar 
Shemati. 

The  following  tribes  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  them,  or  arc,  as  it  is 
called,  their  lahme,  or  their  khoddem^n :  Idiibuk,  Ifol^den,  A'hel  *Abd  cl  Wahed, 
El  Harrctin  (no  proper  name).  El  Mehajeriylu,  these  ouly  partly  degraded,  Yadiis ; 
Welad  el  'Alfa,  A'hel  A'hmcd  Henniin,  whose  khoddeman  are  the  following  tribes : 
El  Bowasil,  Welad  Silem,  Basfm,  I'shalan,  Welad  Bflle  (the  brethren  of  the  Welid 
Bille  in  Tishft,  formerly  Arabs,  that  is  to  say,  free  independent  Arabs,  but  at  pres- 
ent khoddeman,  paying  however  only  the  medfiriye,  and  not  the  kerama),  El  'Abe- 
d^t,  A'hel  Ud^a. 

Next  to  the  large  group  of  the  Welad  Mebiirek  are  the  Welad  Mazilk,  living  in 
the  ksifr  together  with  the  Welid  'Omar. 

Then  the  E'rmetiit  and  the  Ndj ;  while  in  a  degraded  state  are  El  Shdbah£n  and 
El  Habasha. 

This  is  the  place  to  mention  a  particular  group  or  confederation  of  warlike  tribes 
called  **  El  Imgh^era,"  or  Meghifera,  and  consisting  of  the  WelfUl  el  'Alfa,  Fata, 
Abed^t,  Wel^d  Maziik,  A'hel  e'  Zenaghi,  A'hel  'Omar  Shemati. 

I  a.  zuwATE,  OR  mebabetin,  in  baohena. 

The  Teghddnst,  a  mixed  tribe,  but  considered  as  Arabs :  the  Ed^an,  GeUgcma, 
IdtC  Bel^l  in  Bdghena  as  well  as  in  El  Hodh,  Tafuli&let,  said  to  have  nothing  in 
common  with  Tafil^et. 

Gesfma,  living  partly  in  B^ghena  partly  in  £1  Hodh,  and  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing sections :  Wel^  Tileb,  Idiw-'Esh,  Weliid  'Abd  el  Melek,  T^nagft,  El  Aru8f}'ln 
(a  tribe  very  powerful  in  ancient  times,  to  whom  belonged  Sheniin  el  Arilsi,  the 
famous  despot  of  Walita  and  Tezifght),  E*  Nwazir,  A'hel  Taleb  Mohammed. 

Tenwaijfo,  who  collect  the  gum  and  bring  it  to  the  European  settlements,  sepa- 
rated into  the  following  divisions :  A'hel  Yfntit,  Ijdj  Bdrke,  A'hel  Bi&b^  A'hel 
I'brahim  c*  Shiiikh  (held  in  great  veneration). 

These  four  divisions  live  in  B^hena,  while  the  two  following  are  scattered  over 
the  district  called  Erg^be,  where  the  Tenwaij£o  are  very  nnmerouB :  Wel^  Deldm 
ma  intis  {sic),  WeUd  Bif  Mohammed. 
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Zemiirik,  separated  into  numerous  divisions :  Welad  Milsa,  El  Horsh,  El  Hare- 
bat,  Jewaule,  El  Mekhainze,  Ardel,  Welad  She'fu,  El  A'thamin,  Welad  'Ale vat, 
A'hol  Dombi,  A'hel  'Abd  (these  the  Shiiikh),  A'hcl  e'  Shegdr,  Welad  e'  Dhibi  E' 
Zemarik  (properly  so  called),  very  numerous. 

Between  Baghena  and  Taganet  live  the  Welad  Lighwezi,  the  relatives,  but  like- 
wise the  enemies  of  the  W^eliid  Mebarek. 

n.    MOORISH   TRIBES   IN   EL   h6i>H. 

El  Hodh  is  a  large  and  extensive  district,  which  has  received  this  name,  **  the 
basin,"  from  the  Arabs,  on  account  of  its  being  surrounded  l)y  a  range  of  rocky  hills 
**  El  Kodia,"  at  the  western  foot  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  which  lies  Walat'a,  and 
near  its  southern  foot  Tishit,  lK)th  of  which  belong  to  El  Hodh.  The  N.E.  part  of 
this  district,  which  some  centuries  ago  was  densely  covered  with  small  tow  ns  and 
villages,  stretching  from  half  a  day  S.  from  Walata  to  a  distance  of  about  thret 
days,  and  l>cing  inclosed  on  the  W.  and  E.  by  **ellib"  or  light  sand-hills,  is  called 
A'ril;  and  is  rich  in  wells,  among  which  the  following  are  the  best  known :  El  Ke- 
daye,  Unkifsa,  Bi(-il-gediir,  Nejam,  A'we-tofdn,  El  Imbediyat,  El  Mebdifya,  Bn- 
'Ash,  Kajat,  Teshimmamct,  Tckifti,  Nwaiyar,  Tanwallit,  and  not  far  from  it  Arcn- 
gis  el  telliyo  and  ArtJngis  ei  gihliye,  Tunbuskc,  N.  from  the  large  well  Nwal,  men- 
tioned alK)ve,  El  Bedd'a  Ummi  e'  Ddggemiin,  &c. 

From  A'rik,  S.W.  as  far  as  Mesila,  extends  the  district  called  AJmtmera,  to  which 
belongs  the  famous  well  El  U'ggcla,  called  '^surret  el  Hodh,"  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing at  an  equal  distance,  viz.,  five  days,  from  TLshit,  Walata,  Taganet,  and  Baghe- 
na. Besides  these,  some  of  the  most  famous  wells  of  this  district  are  Ajw^r,  almost 
at  its  northern  extremity,  Fogis,  BiC-Dcrge,  Bir  el  Hawashar,  Ajosh,  Gunneu,  El 
Be'adh,  these  latter  near  ErgcHn?.  The  N.  border  of  EI  Hodh,  stretching  along  the 
base  of  the  kodia  between  WaWta  and  Tishi't,  is  called  £1  Batn.  There  are  besides 
several  districts  in  El  Hodh  called  Aukar,  a  Berber  name  identical  with  A'kela, 
and  meaning  a  waterless  district  consisting  of  isolated  sand-hills.  One  Ankar,  per- 
haps that  meant  by  El  Bekn'  in  his  description  of  Ghanata,  lies  a  short  distance 
west  from  Walata,  near  Tezif ght ;  another  district  of  this  name  lies  between  Ti*hu 
and  Mesfla,  to  the  north  of  Ajailmera.  I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  set- 
tled in  El  Hodh. 

The  A'gelal,  in  several  sections,  viz. : 

Welad  A'hmed,  subdivided  into  the  following  divisions  or  "lefkhit :"  A'hel  Ta- 
leb  Jiddu,  A'hel  Khalifa,  A'hel  A'hmed  c'  Taleb,  A'hel  Taleb  Sfdi  Almied,  Wed 
(sic)  YebUi,  Welad  Sidi  (El  Kobetat,  A'hel  Malum,  A'hel  Ismi'ail,  the  Soltana,  El 
A'mera). 

Welad  Mifsa,  subdivided  as  follows  :  Welad  Ilaj  'Abd  e'  Kahman,  Welad  Haj  el 
Amin,  Welad  Milsa,  properly  so  called. 

Welad  Melek,  subdivided  :  A'hel  *Abd-Allahi  Weled  Taleb  I'brahi'm,  A'hel  H§ 
A'hmedu,  A'hel  Boghadije. 

The  Welad  Mohammed  of  Walata,  in  several  sections,  of  whom  a  great  part 
originates  from  Tishit,  while  the  sheikh  family  belongs  originally  to  the  Bidifkel. 
Their  j)resent  chief  is  'All  Weled  Nawari  el  Kuntawi,  whose  mother  is  tlie  daugh- 
ter of  the  Sheikh  of  the  Legas  :  A'hel  Tiki,  Welad  Legas  e*  Shiiikh,  Lcmwalfoh, 
Welad  e'  dhfl),  Targalet,  Deragela  (belonging  originally  to  the  Briikena),  Welad  el 
Mojifr,  Welad  el  horma,  Sekakena,  A'hel  e'  Taleb  Mustuf  (a  family  of  '*tolb«*'\ 
I'de  Miisa,  Wel«id  Aili,  WeUd  Alu,  Welad  SeTcie,  Lukarat. 

The  Welad  e'  N&ir,  very  powerful,  and  divided  into  the  following  sections : 

Welad  'Abd  el  Kerfm  Weled  Mohammed  el  M  atiik,  with  Bakr  Weled  Sene'be  as 
their  chief. 

WeUd  Mas'aifd  Weled  M'atifk,  subdiWded :  El  A'yasit,  El  I'kemdmera,  Berar- 
sha,  Ghe'raber,  A'hel  MiCsa  (the  ShiiOLh,  witl*  thd  powerful  chief 'Othman  el  Hahtb). 

Welad  Yahia  Weled  M'atUk. 

Welad  Mohammed  Weled  MTatiik. 

The  J'afera,  the  **jim"  pronounced  like  the  French^'  in  jour. 

The  'Atarfs,  here  and  in  Baghena. 

The  I'jumdn,  divided  into  several  sections,  of  which  I  only  learned  the  names  of 
three  :   I'jnman  el  'Arab,  I'jumdn  e'  tolbu,  A'hel  Mohammed. 

The  Mcshediif,  not  independent,  and,  as  it  seems,  of  almost  pure  Berber  origin, 
and  a  section  of  the  Limtifna,  being  most  probably  identical  with  the  Masufa,  a 
Berber  tribe  so  often  mentioned  by  the  Arab  writers,  such  as  El  Bekri,  E'bn  Batti- 
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ta,  &c.,  as  settled  between  Sfjilmcsa  and  Timbuktu.     They  are  divided  into  several 
sections :   Lahmcnnad,  Welad  Maham,  Ujcnabje,  and  others,  as  the  Welad  Yo'aza. 
The  Laghallal,  a  considerable  tribe,  divided  into  five  khomais. 

m.    MOORISH   TRIBES   IN  TAGaNET. 

Tapanct  is  a  large  and  well-favored  district,  bordering  toward  the  E.  and  S.E. 
on  El  llodh,  or  rather  the  kodia  encircling  and  forming  El  Ilodh;  toward  the 
S.W.,  where  there  is  a  considerable  group  of  mountains,  bordering  on  Afttit,  by 
which  it  is  separated  from  Fifra,  and  toward  the  W.  or  W.N.W.  separated  from 
A'derar  by  ranges  of  hills  running  pai-allel  to  each  other,  called  **e'  dheloa,"  or 
**the  ribs."  Taganet — evidently  a  Berber  name,  contrasting  as  a  correlative  with 
the  name  A'gau — is  divided  by  nature  into  two  distinct  regions,  viz.,  Taganet  el  ka- 
hela,  or  Black  Taganet,  comprehending  the  southern  part  of  it,  and  consisting  of 
fertile  valleys,  full  of  palm-trees,  nebek,  &c.,  excellent  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  but  infested  by  numbers  of  lions  and  elephants,  while  it  is  fit  for  the  camel 
only  in  the  dry  season ;  and  Taganet  el  bedha,  White  Taganet,  called  in  Azeriye, 
or  the  language  of  Tishit,  "  Ger  e'  kulle,'*  consisting  of  white  desert  sand,  with  ex- 
cellent food  for  the  camel,  and  with  plantations  of  palm-trees  in  a  few  favored  spots, 
which  contain  the  villages  or  ksiir. 

Of  these  there  are  three : 

Tejij^ja,  four  days  W.N.W.  from  TisMt,  inhabited  by  the  Idaw  'AU  and  the 
Ghalli. 

Rashfd,  one  day  from  Tejifya,  W.N.W.,  in  the  possession  cf  the  Kunta. 

Kasr  el  Barka,  the  most  considerable  of  the  three,  two  days  W.S.W.  from  Tejig- 
ja,  and  three  days  from  the  mountain  pass  Nufni,  which  gives  access  to  it  by  way 
of  Aftcit,  likewise  inhabited  by  the  Kunta,  who  arc  the  traveling  merchants  of  this 
part  of  the  desert,  and  supply  Shinghit  and  all  those  quarters. 

Besides  those  thro.i  ksiir,  there  is,  at  the  distance  of  one  day  from  Tejigja  and 
three  days  from  Tislu't,  another  plantation  of  date-trees,  but  without  a  ksar,  called  Ell 
Gobbu  or  El  Kubba  from  the  sanctuary  of  a  Weli  of  the  name  of  'Abd-Allah,  and 
belonging  to  the  Idaw  'All. 

As  for  the  Arab  tribes  not  settled  in  the  ksifr,  but  wandering  about  in  Taganet, 
there  are  first  to  mention : 

The  Zenagha,  or  Senhaja,  or  Idaw-'Afsh,  a  mixed  Berber  tribe,  who  form  a  con- 
spicuous group  in  the  history  of  this  part  of  Africa,  and  have  been  the  principal  act- 
ors also  in  the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  the  Iluma  or  Erma.  They  are  at  pres- 
ent divided  into  several  sections,  all  called  after  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Moham- 
med Shen,  a  fanatic  man,  who  arose  among  this  tribe  a  little  more  than  a  century 
ago  and  usurped  the  chieftainship.  His  eldest  son,  Mohammed,  who  succeeded 
him,  left  at  his  death  the  office  of  chief  vacant,  when  there  arose  a  sanguinary  civil 
war  between  his  brother  Mukhtar,  whose  partisans  were  called  Sheratit.  and  his 
eldest  son,  Swed  A'hmed,  and  his  party,  who  were  called  Abakak,  from  the  red 
fruits  of  the  talha,  on  which  they  were  obliged  to  subsist.  The  latter,  having  at 
length  gained  the  upper  hand,  killed  all  his  uncles,  and  was  succeeded  after  his 
death  by  his  son  Bakr,  who  is  ruling  at  the  present  time.  The  chief  of  the  Slicra- 
tft  Ls  E'  Kasifl  Wcled  'Ali  Wclcd  Mohammed  Shdn. 

Hel  'Omar  Weled  Mohammed  She'n,  the  Soltana  kabfla  of  the  Zcn^gha,  subdi- 
vided as  follows :  Hel  'Alf  Baba  Weled  'Omar,  Bif-Bakr  Weled  'Omar,  Rasill  We- 
led 'Omar,  Hel  'Ali  Weled  Mohammed  Sh<5n,  A'hel  Swed  (this  is  the  strongest  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Zenagha),  A'hel  Resiil  Weled  Alimbugga,  Hel  Bakr  Weled 
Mohammed  She'n,  A'hel  Resill  Weled  Mohammed  Sh<Jn. 

Besides  these,  there  are  also  the  sons  of  Mohammed  e'  Sghfr,  viz. :  Mohammed, 
Miikht^r,  BiC-Sef,  'All,  Sidi  el  Amfn,  Henntfn,  who  have  given  their  names  to  va- 
rious sections  of  the  great  tribe  o^the  Zenagha.  In  consequence  of  their  intestine 
feuds,  however,  this  tribe  has  sunk  from  the  first  rank  which  they  occupied  among 
all  the  Arab  tribes ;  for,  though  decidedly  of  Berber  origin,  they  are  yet  considered 
as  Arabs,  owing  to  the  tongue  which  they  now  speak. 

The  Kunta,  part  of  this  widely-scattered  tribe  distinguished  by  their  learning  and 
their  sanctity,  and  divided,  as  far  as  they  live  in  Taganet,  into  the  following  sec- 
tions : 

Welad  Bil-S^f  (the  most  warlike  tribe  of  the  Kunta). 

Welad  Sfdi  Bil-Bakr. 

Welad  Sidi  Haiballa  (properly  HaWb-AUihi),  subdivided;  El  Nogudh,  Welad  el 
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Btth,  E'rkabiit,  these  latter  being  probably  the  tribe  fonnd,  according  to  Scott's 
statement,  not  far  from  the  N.W.  shores  of  Lake  D(5bu,  and  who  can  not  be  the  E  r- 
gebat,  as  Mr.  Cooley  suspects,  who  never  leave  their  homes  in  El  Gdda ;  else  Scon 
never  saw  that  lake. 

AVclad  Sidi  Wafi,  subdivided  as  foUows :  WcUd  Sidi  Bii-Bakr  el  kiihel,  Welad 
Sidi  Bu-Bakr  el  b^dh. 

IV.    MOOBISH   TBIBES   IN  ADEBEB. 

A'dcr^r  is  a  rather  elevated  district,  comiK)sed  of  sand-hills  grouped  itmnd  a  con- 
siderable range  of  hills,  as  its  name,  meaning  the  mountain  range,  indicates,  which 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  district  lying  between  A'zawad  and  A'lr,  being  distin- 
guished from  it  only  by  a  slight  difference  in  the  pronunciation.  It  is  encircled  to- 
ward the  north  by  the  awful  zone  of  immense  sand-hills  culled  **  Maght^r,**  and  to- 
ward the  south  by  another  similar  but  less  sterile  girdle  called  **War6n,*'  both  of 
these  districts  joining  toward  the  east  of  A'dere'r,  at  a  point  called  "El  Gediim,"  at 
the  distance  of  six  days  from  Wadan,  in  going  from  cant  to  west :  Motweshtiye, 
first  day ;  Maderas  hasi,  second ;  Amasir,  third ;  Zw£ri  wen  Zwemra,  fourth ;  Wa- 
dan, sixth  day,  having  passed  a  good  many  wells.  Between  A'der^r  and  El  Hodh, 
and  separated  from  that  district  of  El  Hodh  which  is  called  El  Batn  by  a  range  of 
hills  to  the  north  of  Taganet,  there  is  a  very  extensive  valley  or  valley-plain  called 
Khat  e*  dera,  running,  as  it  seems,  about  east  and  west  ak>ng  the  northern  foot  of 
the  ridge  of  A'derer,  at  tlic  south  foot  of  which  lies  El  Hodh,  with  abundance  of 
wells,  and  oven  a  couple  of  ksifr,  or  perpetually  inhabited  villages.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  a  few  of  these  localities : 

Moehduge,  shallow  well,  with  a  ksar  belonging  to  the  Gesima.  B^Ie,  well,  and 
ksar  inhabited  by  Bambara  (Aswdnek  ?).  These  on  the  south  side  of  the  Khat, 
where  there  are  a  number  of  shallow  but  full  wells,  of  which  the  group  called  Khat 
el  Moina  is  one  of  the  most  considerable.  In  the  middle  course  of  the  Khat  there 
is  O'fani,  a  large  dhaye  or  tank ;  Fct^e,  Kebi,  Zonfgo,  all  tanks ;  but  the  largest 
of  these  tanks  is  U'm  el  Medelw,  which  lies  on  the  road  from  the  celebrated  Bi'r 
Nwal  to  AVadan,  then  Twdshtair  and  El  Bahdra,  also  large  tanks ;  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Khat  there  is  the  large  well  Tishti.  The  breadth  of  this  celebrated  valley, 
with  whose  excellence  the  wandering  Arab  is  as  much  enchanted  as  a  European  is 
with  the  most  romantic  spots  of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  is  indicated  by  the  distance 
of  three  days  between  the  well  T^emist  and  the  famous  well  Btf-SefiCye,  on  the  road 
from  Tishi't  to  Wadto. 

A'derer,  according  to  the  different  nature  of  its  various  parts,  is  divided  into 
"A'derer  e'  temar"  and  **  A'derer  suttuf."  In  A'derer  Proper  there  are  four  ksUr, 
or  towns,  the  most  considerable  of  which,  and  the  only  one  known  in  Europe,  is 
Wadan,  a  town  smaller  than  Tishft,  but  at  least,  till  recently,  when  it  has  ]ikewL<« 
suffered  from  intestine  broils,  better  inhabited  than  the  latter,  and  was  evidently  so 
even  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-,  when  the  Portuguese  established 
here  a  factory  for  a  couple  of  years.  Wadan,  as  well  as  Tishft,  was  originally  a 
place  of  the  Azdr,  and  the  Azeriye  is  still  the  language  of  its  indigenous  inhabit- 
ants. It  has,  besides,  a  considerable  Arab  population,  belonging  to  the  following 
tribes : 

El  Arzazir. 

Idaw  el  lltij,  probably  the  founders  of  the  empire  of  Gh^nata,  a  tribe  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  African  civilization,  and  divided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions, as  far  as  they  live  in  A'derer :  A'hcl  Sfdi  Makhmiid  (the  Soltana  tribe,  to 
whom  belongs  the  Chief  of  Waddn,  'Abd  Allah  W.  Sidi  MakhmUd),  Id^  Yakoh, 
Sfyam,  A'hel  el  Imam ;  while  two  other  sections  of  them  live  in  Erg^be,  viz :  £1 
U'tetdd,  El  Ido-Geja. 

As  for  th(;  Ray  an  in  Wad^n,  they  are  the  khdddemiin  of  the  Idaw  el  Haj.  The 
Medramberin,  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Kunta. 

Wadan  has  a  pretty  plantation  of  date-trees  of  different  sorts,  of  better  quality 
than  those  of  Tishi%  and  the  names  of  which  are  as  follow:  Sekani,  Tennasidi,  B 
Hommor,  Tigibirt,  Owetdrdel,  B^al  el  Bagra. 

The  town,  composed  of  houses  built  of  stone  and  mud,  lies  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
valley,  on  stony  and  elevated  ground.  Its  population  does  certainly  not  exceed 
5000,  who  supply  themselves  with  necessaries  from  Tishft,  as  they  do  not  seem  to 
frequent  in  jwrson  the  market  of  Nyamina  or  other  places. 

Sh'mghit,  a  small  place  built  of  stone,  the  same  size  as  the  town  of  Dil  in  Btfghe- 
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na,  two  days  S.W.  from  Wadan,*  which  lias  obtained  a  great  name  in  the  East,  all 
the  Arabs  of  the  western  desert  being  called  after  it.  IShinghft,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  small  sand-hills,  where  a  little  salt  is  found,  has  a  handsome  plantation  of 
date-trees,  where  the  tiggedirt  and  the  sukkan  are  produced.  It  seems  to  have  no 
Negro  population,  all  the  inhabitants  being  Arabs  belonging  to  the  following  tribes  r 
Welad  Jah^  ben  'Othmin,  divided  into  the  following  sections :  Welad  'Othmdn  (^to 
whom  belongs  the  despotic  chief  of  the  town,  called  A'hmed  ben  Sidi  A'hmcd  bin 
'Othman),  El  A'wesiat  (who  speak  the  dialect  of  the  Zen^gha,  and  have  a  chief  of 
their  own),  E*  Redan,  Welad  Bil  Lahie,  Welad  E'gshar,  Idaw  'Alf. 

A  tar,  a  well-inhabited  little  town  or  ksar,  said  by  some  to  be  larger  than  Shin- 
ghit,  situated  two  dap  nearly  cast  from  the  latter  place,  the  track  descending  along 
the  district  called  El  O's,  where  date-trees  and  water  are  met  with  in  several  spots. 
A'tor  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  kudia,  where  the  water  collects,  feeding  a  small  planta- 
tion of  date-trees.     No  negroes. 

Ojiifi,  a  ksar  not  so  well  inhabited  as  the  two  foregoing  ones,  two  days  S.E.  from 
Shinghit,  and  one  from  A'tar  S.S.W.,  likewise  with  a  palm  grove.  Its  principal 
inhabitants  are  E'  Smdsid  or  Smiisida,  Zwaye.  The  inhabitants  of  Ojifft,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Smasida,  do  not  travel,  but  receive  every  thing  by  way  of  Kasr  el 
Barko^  where  the  people  carry  on  some  trade. 

Besides  the  Arab  tribes  mentioned  as  living  partially  in  the  ksiir,  there  arc  still 
the  following  tribes  to  be  mentioned  as  ha\'ing  their  encampments  principally  or  ex- 
clusively in  A'der^r. 

The  Tajakant  are  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Ilimydritic  stock,  and  wear  the 
gubba ;  they  arc  a  large  tribe,  and  are  of  great  importance  in  the  whole  commerce 
between  the  W.  part  of  Morocco  or  **E'  Sdhel"  and  Timbifktu,  which  Is  entirely  in 
their  han<ls.  At  present,  in  consequence  of  their  feud  wth  the  E'rgebat,  they  are 
embroiled  in  a  civil  war  among  themselves,  while  with  the  Kunta  they  are  at  peace. 
I  mention  them  here  with  regard  to  A'der^r,  though,  as  far  as  they  are  settled  in 
this  district,  they  have  been  greatly  weakened,  and  part  of  them  at  least  seem  to 
have  their  principal  abode  in  Gfdi ;  they  wander  also  in  El  Giblah.  With  Tagi- 
net,  with  which  place  their  name  has  been  connected,  they  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do.  Tajakant  is  the  collective  form,  a  single  individual  being  called  Jakani,  fem. 
Jakanfye.  Their  chief  is  Merabet  Mohammed  el  Mukhtar,  an  excellent  man. 
They  are  divided  into  the  following  sections :  E'  Rumadliin  or  El  Armadhin,  sub- 
divided :  'Afn  el  Kohol,  Welad  Sidi  el  Hij,  El  Msaid,  Welad  Said. 

Welid  MUsanni,  in  two  divisions,  whose  names  I  did  not  leom. 

El  U  jarit. 

A'hel  e'  sherk. 

Dr'awa. 

The  three  latter  tribes  form  at  present  one  faction  of  the  T^jakint,  the  two  pre- 
ceding, together  with  the  Merabet,  the  other.  Altogether  they  are  certainly  able 
to  bring  into  the  field  2000  muskets,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  strong  in  cavalry. 

The  Sfdi  Mohammed,  another  division  of  the  Knnta. 

In  general  the  Kunta  and  the  Welid  e*  Nfcir  form  one  group  in  opposition  to  the 
Tajakant,  Id^w  el  Hdj,  and  the  Zcn^ha. 

V.    MOORISH  TBIBE8   IM  EL  GIBLAH  AND  IN  SHEIOIAMAH. 

The  whole  tract  of  the  desert  between  A'derdr  and  the  sea,  in  a  wide  sense,  is 
called  Tiris,  but  in  a  proper  and  restricted  one  this  name  is  applied  only  to  the 
northern  part  of  it,  the  middle  tract  of  it  being  called  "Magh-t^r,"  and  the  south- 
em  one  '•*'  El  Giblah;"  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  district  with 
what  the  Arabs  of  A'zawid  and  Timbuktu  call  **  El  Giblah,"  with  which  very  vague 
name,  signifying  in  their  dialect  **the  west,"  they  indicate  all  that  part  of  the  des- 
ert W.  of  them,  from  Waldta  as  far  as  the  sea.  El  Giblah  is  bordered  toward  the 
N.  by  Magh-t^r,  toward  the  E.  by  A'derer,  toward  the  S.E.  by  El  Abiir,  and  to- 
ward the  8.  by  the  Senegal ;  this  more  favored  southern  tract,  however,  bearing  the 
particular  name  of  Shemmdmah,  is  covered  with  thick  forests  of  the  gum-tree,  while 
another  portion  of  it,  consisting  of  ranges  of  sand-hills,  is  called  Igldi  or  E*  Sw^el. 
Eil  Giblah,  as  well  as  all  Tfris,  has  no  permanent  wells,  being  extremely  dry  and 
sterile,  but  in  the  rainy  season  water  is  found  just  under  the  surface.    A  few  of  the 

*  The  position  of  these  places,  as  laid  down  in  my  original  map,  had  to  he  changed  a  little  fttmi 
my  own  data  given  in  the  itineraries,  and  from  the  data  of  iL  P«net*0  route  to  Shinghit,  pnhliihed 
In  the  "  Revue  Coloniale,"  1851. 
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mo8t  remarkable  expressions  of  the  idiom  of  the  Arabs  of  the  Giblah  are :  sengetti, 
dukno ;  .*■* rm^-uhet  C  ^o^®"™™*  >  m'sha ;  hasse ;  'itganflt ;  busilsu ;  adelagan,  diin- 
guri;  tarer,  hoy,  a  kind  of  vegetables;  ghursh,  hak;  sofif,  cleverness;  asiffaf,  clev- 
er; likshiisha,  large  calabash;  bishena,  saba;  muttcri,  heni;  tasi^et,  mat  of  reed; 
tarzay,  pi.  terziyatcn,  awdba ;  smangeli,  I  have  forgotten,  it  has  escaped  me  ;  selli, 
let  this  talk. 

The  Brakena,  a  large  tribe,  levying  tribute  on  the  harbors  of  Bot-hadiye,  but  at 
present  greatly  reduced,  have  partly  become  the  khoddeman  and  lahme  of  the  more 
successful  Terarza  (a  name  totally  distinct  from  Teghaza).  They  are  divided  into 
several  sections :  A'hel  Agre'shi,  the  Soltana  tribe,  A'hel  Wcled  'Abd  Allah  (all  the 
sections  of  the  Brakena  being  derived  from  this  'Abd  Allah,  son  of  Kertfm),  WeUd 
Sid,  Welad  Bnkr,  Wclad  'Aid  (formerly  very  powerful,  at  present  **  lahme''),  Welad 
Mansiir,  Welad  Nurmash,  Welad  A'hmcdu,  A'hel  Mehdmedat,  Welad  A'gram,  and 
perhaps  others. 

The  Terarza,  a  jiowerful  tribe,  with  Mohammed  el  Habfb  Weled  'Omar  Weled  el 
Mukhtar  as  chief,  in  two  great  sections :  Weliid  A'hmcd  ben  Daman,  Welad  Da- 
man. The  names  of  the  several  subdivisions  into  which  both  these  sections  fall  I 
was  unable  to  make  out  with  certainty,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  that  di- 
vision of  the  former  section  to  which  belongs  Mohammed  el  Ilabib,  they  being  called 
A'hel  'Omar  Weled  el  Mukhtar. 

The  Ellcb,  a  considerable  tribe,  who  seem  to  have  some  sort  of  relation  with  the 
Terarza,  while  the  Erhahela  are  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon  them. 

The  Weliid  Abdri  or  Abiydri,  a  powerful  tribe,  with  a  respected  chief  called  *'E1 
Sheikh  Sudiye,"  who  resides  generally  near  the  well  Bil-Telimft,  mentioned  above 
as  belonging  to  the  district  El  A'biar,  and  distant  about  seven  days  S.W^  from  Wa- 
dan  and  nine  from  Ojiift. 

The  Tcmekket :  Idaw  el  Hassan,  Idejfaga,  Ijejebc),  Tenderer,  Teshimsha,  El  Ba- 
rek- Allah,  Limtuna  (who  are  likewise  still  numerous  in  Aftdt,  speaking  Arabic); 
other  sections  of  the  Limtiina,  but  who  are  now  scattered  over  various  portions  of  the 
desert,  are,  besides  the  Mcshediif :  the  Ide-lebd,  belonging  to  the  group  of  Shem- 
man-A'mmas,  the  Ide'-silli,  the  Udeshen,  the  iieddkel  or  Ibediikcl,  the  L^em, 
Twabdr,  and  the  Welad  Moliik. 

VI.    MOORISH  TRIBES   IN  HAGH-TER   AND  TlRIS. 

Tiris,  a  word  meaning  in  Temashight  the  shallow  well,  is  separated  from  El 
Giblah,  as  I  have  stated  above,  by  Magh-tdr,  a  girdle  of  immense  sand-hilb  stretch- 
ing almost  from  the  sea-shore  as  far  east  as  five  days  beyond  Wadiin,  and  varying 
in  breadth  from  three  to  five  days.  Tiris  is  very  much  of  the  same  nature  as  El 
Giblah,  being  destitute  of  water  in  the  dry  season,  but  presenting  sufficient  herbage 
for  tlie  camel;  however,  the  whole  tract  does  not  present  one  and  the  same  charac- 
ter, the  western  part,  or  "Tiris  el  Khawara,"  being  much  dryer  than  the  eastern 
portion,  which  extends  from  the  hasi  **E1  Auj,"  to  near  I'jil,  and  is  called  **Tfris 
el  Firar."  In  these  two  districts  there  can  not  be  any  permanent  dwelling-places, 
but  there  are  two  localities  worth  mentioning,  which  occasionally  become  the  scenes 
of  much  life  and  bustle.  These  are  the  harbor  called  A'gadir  Dome  and  the  sehkha 
of  I'jil.  The  former,  being  called  by  the  Europeans  **  Arguin,"  and  seeming  to  be 
identical  with  the  place  called  Welfli  by  the  Arab  writers,  when  visited  by  a  Eu- 
ropean vessel  attracts  numbers  of  Arabs,  principally  of  the  tribe  Malzen,  between 
whom  and  the  strangers  the  De'mesat  act  as  brokers.  As  for  the  **8ebkha*'  of  I'jil, 
which  was  discovered,  it  is  said,  aliout  sixty  years  ago,  it  seems  to  lie  in  an  opening 
of  the  sand-hills  of  Magh-tdr,  which  have  to  be  crossed  in  coming  from  Wadan,  as 
well  as  from  Sakiet  el  Hamra,  having  at  some  distance  toward  the  south  a  high 
mountain,  on  whose  top  some  holy  person,  who  was  certainly  an  impostor,  is  said  to 
have  seen  a  grove  of  palm-trees.  It  lies  about  half  way  between  Wadan  and  Aga- 
dfr,  and  has  rich  layers  of  salt  of  a  good  quality,  but  of  black  color,  probably  of  a 
similar  kind  to  the  fourth  stratum  in  Tniidenni,  called  "El  K^cla ;'*  but  there  be- 
ing no  fresh  water  nearer  than  a  good  day's  distance,  at  El  Argfye,  there  is  no  per- 
manent settlement  here,  and  the  Arabs,  belonging  to  different  tribes,  who  come 
in  considerable  numbers  for  the  salt,  endeavor  to  get  off  as  quickly  as  possible.  The 
Sheikh  Sidi  Mohammed  el  Euntawi,  who  generally  has  his  residence  near  the  well 
Sidati,  exercises  a  sort  of  supremacy  over  the  sebkha,  and  levies  a  small  tribute  on 
those  who  carry  away  the  salt.     Besides  the  sebkha  of  I'jil  there  seems  to  be  here- 
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aboat,  perhaps  nearer  the  sea,  another  sebkha,  called  U'm  el  Khash^,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Welid  Have  ben  'Othman,  but  its  exact  position  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out.  Among  the  Arab  tribes  wandering  about  in  Tfris  and  Magh-tdr  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  first  of  all  must  be  mentioned  the  Wclad  Dcldm,  wliich  tribe 
seems  to  be  the  most  numerous  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  desert. 

Wclad  DcMm  being  classed  into  two  groups,  at  least  by  the  Arabs  of  A'zawad, 
called  Welad  Maref  and  Dele'm  el  A'hmar.  To  the  former  group  belong  the  fol- 
lowing three  tribes : 

Welad  MoM,  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  W.  DeMm,  but  ill  famed  on  ac- 
count of  their  robberies,  living  also  in  Gidi.  They  are  subdivided  as  follows  ;  We- 
lad Bd-Karsiye  (to  whom  belongs  the  chief  of  the  whole  section,  Henniln  Weldd 
Twdta),  El  Hamiya  (with  a  chief  of  their  own.  El  Fadhel  Welad  Shwen),  E'  She- 
hali  (with  a  chief,  the  son  of  AUad),  Welad  Shaker,  WcUd  Bu  Hinde  (who  do  not 
live  in  Tiris,  but  in  A'zawad). 

Sekarna,  aho  in  several  divisions,  the  name  of  none  of  which  became  known  to 
me,  except  that  of  the  A'hel  Dede,  who  are  the  Shiifkh. 

Welad  Salem,  with  the  chief  Mohammed  Weled  *Omar,  living  here  or  in  Gfdi. 

To  the  Dele'm  el  A'hmar  belong  the  following :  El  O'dek^t  (the  Soltana  tribe  of 
the  Welad  Dele'm,  whoso  famous  chief,  A'hmed  Weled  Mohammed  el  Fod<$l,  died  a 
few  years  ago  at  the  age  of  1 20,  it  is  said.  They  are  subdivided  into  the  following 
divisions :  Welad  e*  Shiva,  Welad  Mansifr),  Welad  Allah,  WeUd  Ermithi'ye,  Sc- 
rakhna,  Welad  Tag^Jdi,  Welad  Shwekh,  Weldd  BU  'Omir  (whose  Shiiikh  are  said 
to  be  the  A'hcl  'Omar  Weled  e'  Sheikh  Umbre'hi),  Welad  el  Khal^ga  (?)  (with  tho 
Shiiikh  section  A'hel  'Omdr  Weled  Barka),  Welad  SiddtCm,  Logora  (?),  Welad  Td- 
drarfn  in  several  (ten?)  sections,  all  paying  tribute  to  tho  Wclad  Delem,  Weldd 

Yo'aza  (  Uj  )  (allied  with  the  Medramberfn,  most  of  whom  live  in  Ti'ris.    They  are 

a  powerful  tribe,  and  fight  against  the  WeUd  DeMm.  Tliey  do  not  wander  much, 
and  are  partly  under  the  rule  of  A'hmed  Sfdi  Weled  Sidi  Mohammed,  partly  under 
that  of  Sidati),  Tobalt,  Ldmmier,  Sh^ahfn  (the  kinsfolk  of  those  in  El  Hddh),  We- 
Idd  'Abd  el  Wahed,  El  Arifsfyin  (tho  allies  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name),  Imeri- 
gen  (a  very  poor  sort  of  people  and  of  bad  character,  living  near  the  sea-shore). 

More  exclusively,  with  regard  to  Magh-tdr,  are  to  be  mentioned  A'hel  Etfaga,  El 
Khatat,  Welad  el  Haj  Mukhtar. 

VII.    MOORISH  TRIBES   IN   EL  OADA,  AZEHMUR,  EL  HAD  A,  EROSHESH,  OIDI,  ASD  THE 
ADJOINING  DISTRICTS. 

These  districts,  which  I  treat  in  one  chapter  merely  on  account  of  the  scanty  and 
imperfect  information  which  as  yet  I  have  been  able  to  collect  with  regard  to  them, 
comprise  a  large  tract  of  country  in  the  N.W.  quarter  of  the  desert,  and  arc  of  very 
different  character.  El  Gada  lies  between  Tfris  and  W^i  Niin,  being  separated 
from  the  latter  by  the  smaller  district  called  Shebelca,  and  seems  to  bear  almost  tho 
same  character  as  Ti'ris.  But  it  appears  to  be  divided  into  two  different  portions, 
one  of  which  is  called  "  El  Mirkh,"  and  the  other  **  El  Bddh."  G^da  in  a  certain 
respect  forms  part  of  the  larger  district  called  Azemmdr.  The  most  celebrated  lo- 
calities of  this  district  are  Meskor,  A'zafay,  A'geshdr,  Mfjik;  from  here  N.E.,  Asu- 
marik,  Tasumirit,  El  Genater,  Zidenas,  Bcsharff,  Kedaye-Yets^em,  El  Bellebilna, 
Ste'let  bel  Girddn,  I'shirg^n,  Ag^rzezfs,  with  the  sebkha  Abllna,  U'm  el  Roesdn,  El 
M^ajfb. 

The  principal  Arab  tribes  living  in  Gada  are  the  E'rgebit,  a  large  and  powerful 
tribe  in  several  sections,  living  in  "El  Gada,"  as  well  as  in  Zini,  a  district  border- 
ing on  the  E.  side  of  El  G^a,  WeM  Milsa,  E'thalat  (these  two  the  Soltana  sec- 
tions). El  Gwisem,  El  'Afd-'Esha  or  A'hel  'Esh,  WeMd  Mohammed  ben  'Abd- Al- 
lah, and  several  others. 

In  Sheb<ika  there  are  to  be  mentioned  principally  the  Zergfvfn,  belonging  to  the 
Tfkkena,  Yegift,  Wetifsa. 

East  from  Sheb^a,  N.E.  from  Zini,  and  N.  from  the  Wddf  Sakiet  el  Hamra,  in- 
habited by  the  Welad  Bil-Seba,  there  extends  the  large  district  called  £1  Hdhoy 
principally  inhabited  by  the  powerful  tribe  of  El  'Aarfb,  who  are  said  to  hare  as 
many  as  1000  horse,  and  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  Duw^mena  and  the  Iddn  Be- 
Ul.  They  are  divided  into  several  sections,  viz :  Lcger^eba,  about  two  hundred ; 
El  Bwadfn,  about  the  same  number;  EI  Gwascm  (the  Shiiikh),  al>ont  forty; 
E'  Nwaiji,  the  Tolba;  N^mena  (El  Rendneba,  Ziyift,  Sfdi  'Alf,  Medfni,  Mb^ha?). 


^^ 
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Besides  the  'Airfb,  the  district  of  Ell  H^ha  is  inhabited  by  the  Limtifna,  espedallj 
the  Idau-I'dderen,  and,  according  to  some  informants,  the  Berber  element  secnu 
to  predominate  entirely. 

El  Haha  appears  to  be  limited  toward  the  east  by  Gi<ti  or  Iffidij  a  girdle  of  high 
sand-hills,  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  days  in  breadth,  and  rich  in  palm-trees, 
yielding  a  good  sort  of  date,  called  ^^jclie.'*  Gfdi,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  dajB 
cast  from  the  principal  encampment  in  Sakiet  £1  Hamra,  stretches  W.S.W.'in  the 
direction  of  Tishit,  from  which  place  its  southwestern  end  is  separat^^d  by  a  naked 
desert  or  *'mcraye"  of  about  ten  days.  Gfdi  has  no  regular  inhabitants, 'the  Tiji- 
k^nt,  the  Welad  Molad,  and  especially  the  Kunta,  visiting  it  annually  and  staying 
some  time  in  order  to  gather  the  dates.* 

To  the  S.E.  of  Igfdi  is  the  district  E'rgsh^sh,  separated  from  it  by  the  smaller 
districts  called  Aftot  and  El  Kart,  the  former  one  being  a  narrow  girdle  only  half  a 
day  .broad,  and  consisting  of  white  and  black  soil,  while  £1  Kart,  adjoining  Aftoc 
toward  the  west,  is  about  one  day's  journey  in  breadth,  and  exhibits  an  even  sur- 
face covered  with  pebbles  and  much  herbage.  £'rgshd<h  is  a  long  and  narrow  gir- 
dle of  sand-hills,  which  stretches  out  in  the  direction  from  Tawat  to  Waran,  and, 
>assing  at  no  great  distance  to  the  west  of  Taiide'nni,  joins  Magh-ttfr,  or  rather 
irVaran,  at  the  S.W.  end.  This  district,  which  is  similar  in  its  nature  to  Gidi,  and 
not  destitute  of  water  between  the  high  sand-hills,  although  not  adorned  by  nature 
with  the  equally  graceful  and  useful  palm-tree,  is  only  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
broad,  and  is  bordered  toward  the  north  by  the  smaller  district  called  El  Hanky  con- 
sisting of  black  vegetable  soil,  rich  in  trees,  and  intersected  by  rocky  hills  or  kudia. 
There  is  in  this  district  a  famous  spot  called  Lemczantib,  with  a  large  group  of 
palm-trees,  the  fruit  of  which  is  gathered  by  the  Kunta,  who,  however,  leave  these 
trees  without  any  cultivation  whatever. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  E'rgsh^sh  lies  the  district  called  El  Jvf,  to  which  belongs 
Tabdenni,  rich  in  salt,  but  almost  destitute  of  herbage,  with  the  exception  of  the 
more  favored  spot  called  El  Har^ha,  situated  at  half  a  day's  distance  from  Tao- 
denni,  to  the  E.N.E.,  where  trees  are  found.  The  miserable  place  c^ed  Taoden- 
ni,  consisting  of  only  a  few  houses  (where,  besides  the  Sheikh  Z^n,  nobody  will  stay 
on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  the  water),  owes  its  existence  to  the  desertion  of 
Teghaza  about  the  year  950  of  the  Hejra.  I  have  spoken  of  the  salt  mines  of  Ta- 
cide'nni  in  the  diary  of  my  stay  in  Timbilktu ;  here  I  will  only  add  that  in  Taode'nni 
a  black  tobc  purchases  four  camel-loads  of  salt  or  sixteen  nls,  worth  each  3500  or 
4000  shells  in  Timbiiktu.  Taod^nni  is  distant  ten  days  from  Waran,  going  along 
E'rgshesh;  nine  days  from  Bii-Jeb^ha;  about  the  same  distance  from  M'amiin, 
W.N.W. ;  and  ten  to  eleven  days  from  Mabnik,  N.W.,  viz:  (going  from  Mabrilk) 
two  and  a  half  days  to  the  well  Anfshay,  five  days  to  the  old  well  called  £1  Gatara, 
and  three  days  more  to  Taod^nni.f  El  Juf  is  bordered  toward  the  north  by  the 
district  called  Safie,  a  sort  of  hammflda,  with  strips  of  herbage.  In  this  district 
wander  the  Welad  Dele'm,  the  'Aarfb,  the  A'turshan,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the 
'Afdde^  and  several  tribes  of  the  Kunta,  principally  the  Ergageda,  and  the  WeUd 
el  W^fi ;  the  principal  chief  also  in  E'rgsh^h,  Sfdi  Mohammed,  b  a  Kuntf . 

Vin.    DISTRICTS    OP    THE    8AHABA   BETWEEN    AZAWAD    AND    TIMBUKTU    OK   THE    ONE 
SIDE,   AND   EL    HODH  AND   BaGHENA   ON  TUE  OTUER. 

Between  A'raw^n  and  Walita  there  stretches  a  waterless  desert  of  ten  days,  con- 
sisting of  isolated  sand-hills,  between  which  very  good  food  for  the  camel  is  found, 
and  plenty  of  water-melons,  sufficient  to  quench  the  thirst  of  man  as  well  as  of  the 
camel.  This  district^  which  is  nearly  of  the  same  character  as  Magh-t^r,  is  called 
A'kela,  and  the  Kobet^t  mentioned  above  are  principally  wandering  hereabout 

South  of  the  Alcela  the  country  is  rendered  more  verdant  and  fertile  by  the  Niger 
and  its  many  backwaters,  and  there  b  one  district  especially  noted  for  its  pasturage, 
viz.,  the  famous  Has  el  md,  mentioned  by  me  repeatedly,  where  Arabs,  principally 
the  Kunta  and  Bcrabish,  with  the  small  remnant  of  the  almost  extinguished  tribe 
of  the  Lansfir,  and  the  Welad  S'afd  el  Bor^dda,  encamp  occasionally,  and  where 

*  At  the  time  irhen  I  finished  my  original  map  which  I  sent  home  from  Timh^tn,  I  had  not  col- 
lected these  nutt(>rlal8. 

t  I  here  give  the  following  data,  without  heing  ahle  to  connect  them  :  From  Taod<^nni,  one  snd  a 
half  day,  Men'>t;  then  the  same  distance,  Ilasi  I  mhedir;  Z6gguma,  with  the  'Arfg  Atwele  on  its  N. 
frontier,  five  davs ;  Ased&reb,  one  day ;  fh)m  here  the  Dhahar  (el  Uam&r)  :  thi^  days  from  Tawat, 
the  hasi  Tclig,  7  to  8  fathoms  deep. 
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Zen  el  'Abidfn,  a  yonngcr  brother  of  Sheikh  Alimed  cl  Bak^y  had  for  a  long  time 
his  encampment.     There  is  here  also  a  small  village  of  the  Id^cbd. 

Between  the  A'kela  to  the  N.E.,  the  Dhahar  Walata  toward  the  N.W.,  and  Fer- 
magha  toward  the  S.E.,  there  is  the  district  called  Eriggi,  with  a  ksar,  or  small 
town,  called  Basikiinnu,  mentioned  in  this  volume.  Eriggi  is  the  chief  district  of 
the  Welad  'Aldsh,  a  not  very  numerous  but  warlike  tribe,  which  extends  its  forays 
over  the  whole  of  A'zawad,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections :  El  Khatterat,  £1 
ElleU 

The  Welad  'Aliish  are  at  present  the  principal  tribe  of  a  large  group  called  Ddud^ 
whose  elements  I  shall  enumerate  here  together,  though  only  a  portion  of  the  tribes 
are  living  hereabout,  and  most  of  them  have  been  mentioned  by  me  before,  in  con- 
nection with  their  resjxictive  districts. 

El  Ddud,  tcith  Sheikh  Sto^di. 

DAUD  MOHAMMED. 

Welad  Bille,  Welid  Bil-Faida,  Welad  Talha,  Welad  Miimmu,  with  Mohammed 
Weled  'All  Enhdri,  Welad  Nahla,  Welad  Ghanem. 

DAUD   *ABUK. 

WeW  Z4d,  with  Nef  a  Weled  Kedado,  the  Erhdmena,  Weldd  'Alifsh,  WeliCd 
Ylines,  Welfid  Kahmtfn,  Welad  Mazuk,  WeMd  Zayem,  Gesharat,  Welad  Bcr-hen, 
S^kerc  Daye,  Welad  Yillwi,  and  several  others  at  present  almost  extinguished. 

I  shall  here  also  enumerate  the  tribes  com}K>sing  the  group  called  Ladem,  with 

the  Sheikh ,  son  of  E'  Shdn :   A'hel  Tiki,  Aliel  Taleb  Mustuf,  DermOssa, 

Legerdf,  El  A'ragfb. 

Before  concluding  this  list  of  the  Arab  tribes,  which  would  bo  enlivened  if  histor- 
ical knowledge  were  not  a  thing  almost  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  world,  I  shall 
mention  a  few  tribes  who  have  founded  something  like  an  empire  in  the  south  part 
of  tlie  so-called  desert : 

El  'Ariisfyin,  about  600  a.h. 

¥A  Erhamena,  who  wrested  the  empire  from  Shcn^n  el  'Anlsi. 

Welad  Bflle,  who,  haWng  succeeded  to  the  Erhflmena,  became  very  rich  and 
powerful,  till,  as  the  Arabs  say,  they  destroyed  their  empire  themselves  by  pro- 
voking the  wrath  of  the  Sheikh  El  Mukhtlir  el  Kcbfr,  about  sixty  years  ago,  when 
their  power  was  crushed  by  the  MeshedtCf  and  the  Zendgha. 

A  smaller  empire  was  founded  by  the  Welad  BtC-Faida,  who  had  their  principal 
seats  round  Kas4ri  in  El  Ilodh,  N.W.  from  B^ghena,  till  they  were  overjjowered 
by  the  A'hel  e*  Zen^ghi. 

The  Imoshagh  have  peculiar  names  for  the  Arab  localities,  calling  Gnnd^ra,  «Sa- 
sdiccli ;  A'rawkn,  Eshiggaren  ;  Berabish,  Kd-jaheriye  ;  Kunta,  or  Kuntar^r,  Kil-ho- 
rdsse ;  the  'Arab  el  Giblah,  Udayen  (sing.  Uday). 

I  shall  here  add  an  itinerary  of  the  route  from  Waddn  to  A'ghadfr  Dome,  or,  as 
it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  E'  D^khela,  which  I  omitted  in  the  right  place.  1st  day, 
Selaurish.  2d,  Shilf.  3d,  El  Morwesfn,  a  ktklia.  4th,  Domus,  a  good  well  or  hasi. 
r)th,  Tenw&ke,  an  liggada,  with  good  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  brackish  during 
the  dry  season.  6th,  Encamp  between  Egjir  and  Rek  el  Mh6n.  7th,  Swdta,  a  lo- 
cality encompassed  by  hilly  chains  or  kodia.  8th,  Tagazlmet,  a  hasi,  7  fathoms  in 
depth.  9th,  Takeshtint,  a  hasi,  2  fathoms  deep.  10th,  E'  Dflkhela.  The  two 
last  days  are  short  marches.  The  village  A'ghadir  is  said  to  contain  from  50  to  60 
huts  of  reed,  inhabited  by  the  Imr^ghen,  the  chiefs  of  whom  are  Weled  Alimed 
Budde  E1)n  'Omar  and  Mohammed  Weled  cl  Mr^ma. 


APPEIIDIX  XII 

SECTIONS  AND  FAMILIES  OF  THE  GREAT   SOUTHWESTERLY  GROUP  OF  THE 
I'MO'SHAGH  OR  TAWA'REK. 

As  Amoshagh  (in  the  plural  form  I'moshagh)  designates  rather  in  the  present 
state  of  Taw^ek  society  the  free  and  noble  man  in  opposition  to  A'mghi  (plural, 
Imgh^d),  the  whole  of  these  free  and  degraded  tribes  together  are  better  designated 
by  the  general  term,  the  "red  people,"  **I'dinet-n-8h^ggamdn,"  for  which  there 
is  another  still  more  general  term,  viz.,  **T£shor^n." 
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The  whole  proup  of  these  southwesterly  Tawirek  is  now  generally  desi^n^ated  by 
the  name  of  Awelimmid,  Welirainid,  or  Awclfmmidenf  the  dominating  tribe  whom 
supremacy  is  acknowlcdped  in  some  way  or  other  hy  the  remainder ;  and  in  thai 
respect  even  tlie  Tademdkket  are  included  among  the  Awehmmiden ;  bnt  the  real 
stock  of  the  Awelfmmiden  is  very  small.  The  whole  group,  therefore,  in  opposi- 
tion, I  think,  to  the  name  "  Iregenaten,"  denoting  the  mixed  group  of  tribes  dwell- 
ing S.  of  the  Niger,  is  called  **Tegesasemt." 

The  original  group  of  the  Awehmmiden  ("Ulmdn"  is  the  way  the  name  is  ex- 
preiJsed  in  Tefinagh)  are  certainly  identical  with  the  Lamta  (the  t  being  a  hard  t, 
which  is  continually  confounded  with  the  d),  the  name  signifying  probably  **  the 
children  of  Lamta,"  or  rather  **Limmid;"  or  the  name  may  originally  be  an  ad- 
jective. They  dwelt  formerly  in  Igidi  near  the  Welad  Deldm,  a  Moorish  tribe 
which  has  received  a  great  many  Berber  elements,  till  they  emigrated  to  A'derar, 
the  country  N.E.  of  Gogd,  from  whence,  as  I  have  stated  in  the  Chronological  Ta- 
bles appended  to  this  volume  (p.  057),  under  the  command  of  Karidenne,  feon  of 
Shwash,  or  rather  Ab<5k,  they  drove  out  the  Tademe'kket,  at  that  period  the  ruling 
tribe  of  this  whole  region.  I  here  give  a  list  of  the  most  common  camping-groandi 
in  A'derar :  Amasin,  "Araba,  Tin-daran,  Yunhan  or  Gunhan,  E'  Silk  (the  last  two 
were  formerly  the  sites  of  flourishing  towns),  Ijenshishen,  A'zel  adhar,  Kidal,  re- 
garded often  as  a  separate  district,  Endeshedait,  Taghelib,  Marret,  Talabit,  Tadak- 
ke't,  Asway,  Anemellcn,  Ansattefen,  Asherobbak,  Tinziwaten,  Tajemart,  Elewi, 
Dob^ndal,  Tinajdla,  Enrar,  Ejarak,  A'shu,  Alkit,  Takelliit,  Dafalliana,  Enafara. 
The  ancestor  of  the  Awehmmiden  is  said  to  have  been  named  Siggenc,  a  man  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Himyar.* 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  liBt  of  all  the  tribes  belonging  to  this  group,  assigning 
the  first  place  to  those  who  belong  to  the  original  stock : 

The  K($l-ekfmmdt,  the  royal  section,  or  the  Kd-amandkalen,  separated,  as  it 
would  seem,  into  two  subdivisions,  one  of  which  is  called  after  Fatita,  and  the 
other,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  after  U'ksem  or  O'kasem,  the  son  of  (ig)  Imma.  al- 
though U'ksem  was  the  father  of  Fatita.  The  present  ruler  of  the  tribe,  and  thus 
the  lord  of  this  whole  group,  is  Alkdttabu,  properly  "Kifttub-e'-din,"  **  Pillar  of 
the  Faith,"  a  brother  of  the  late  and  well-known  chief  E'  N^begha,  son  of  Kawa; 
and  besides  him  there  is  Thakkcfi,  the  son  of  E'  Nabegha,  and  I^giiwi  or  £1  A'gwi, 
between  whom  and  the  ruling  family  there  seems  to  be  some  little  rivalrj-. 

Targhay-tamift  (the  **u"  is  not  generally  expressed  in  Tefinagh),  with  the  chief 
Inlehat  or  Lehat,  who  likewise  rules  the  tribe  of  the  Tesgdgamet.  Sometimes,  also, 
Logawi  is  regarded  as  chief  of  this  tribe.  The  Targhay-tamUt  are  subdivided  into 
the  sections  of  the  Kdl-egduk,  the  Ikardrayen,  the  Ihiawen,  the  Iberekften,  the 
Idamman,  the  I'segriin,  the  Kdl-tabdnnan,  the  Ishegc'ttan  or  Isheggattao,  the  Ik- 
hdrkheen,  the  Ke'1-kabay. 

Tahabanat  or  Tahabanatcn  with  the  chief  K^el.  They  are  subdivided  into  the 
Tahabanat  ikawelen,  T.  ishdggarndn,  Ibatanaten  (a  name  which  might  lead  one  to 
infer  that  the  tribe  of  the  same  name  which  at  present  lives  among  the  degraded 
tribes  of  the  A'zkar  (sec  vol.  i.,  p.  202),  originally  belonged  to  this  tribe,  a  state  of 
things  which  is  not  at  all  impossible),  Khorimmiden,  Taraddgha,  Tamizgida.t 

Ikh6rmeten,t  with  the  chiefs  Intagezzut  and  Eranre. 

I'fogas,  a  section  of  that  widely-scattered  tribe  of  which  I  have  already  spoken 
repeatedly.  As  far  as  they  live  with  the  Awelimmiden,  they  are  governed  by  the 
chiefs  Innatayen,  A'msadiiwa,  Irkfll,  and  Elrelmu,  and  are  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing sections :  Kdl-tebaghart,  Kdl-athogal,  I'kardrayen,  Ibeddddawen,  Ibbdzawen, 
Tegdtik,  Kcl-tdlatait,  Kel-aseghalt. 

Tin-eger-dgedesh,  with  the  chief  Kaulen,  subdivided  as  follows :  IkamUnayen, 
Kel-tak^but,  Telgh&em,  Kdl-tikkendwen,  Tarbddegdn,  Kdl-torfdn. 

Kdl-tegilalet,  with  the  chirf  Mokaile. 

Ke'l-helwat,  or  I'd  el  Mashil,  with  the  chief  Wdgi. 

Sherffcn,  subdivided  into  the  following  sections :  Kdl-temdkkcret,  Ihdwan-Allen, 

*  Compare  the  account  of  A^bii  'Om4r  Elan  'Abd  el  Ber  in  Kim  Khald6n  (trad,  par  Macguddn 
de  Slane,  vol.  L,  p.  174).  Siggcne,  who  by  my  infonnanta  is  stated  to  bo  the  ancestor  of  Lamt,  may 
seem  to  be  identical  with  Asnag,  the  ancestor  of  the  Senhija,  or  Zenigha,  with  whom  the  Awelim- 
miden are  intimately  related. 

t  I  will  here  observe  that  most  of  the  vowels  which  I  have  to  distinguish  by  an  accent,  as  ahow- 
ing  the  way  of  pronouncing  the  name,  are  not  at  all  expresned  in  Teflnagh. 

t  The  name  seems  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Khorimmeden. 
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Kdl-rardr,  Kel-n-ker^mmir,  KcO-ab^nafogal,  K^-tabariat,  Kel-aribbo,  K^-f6rian, 
K^-tefelliant,  Kel-inrawe,  Kel-goke'n. 

Edarragagen,  with  the  chief  Tawil.  Edarrag^gcn  wui  (or  wen)  shejjerotn^n, 
identical  with  sheggarnc'n,  Ed.  wni  jezzoUn. 

Ekarrabasa,  subdivided  as  follows:  K(51-tikkenewen  (different  from  the  above- 
mentioned  tribe  of  the  same  name)  with  Aibasu  ig  (the  son  of )  Kanni ;  Kdl-egees, 
with  Lawis  ig  Hawe-Tawat;  Tezgogamet,  with  the  chief  Uamma-Uamma. 

K^-gasse,  with  Hamma. 

Kdl-n-ejiud,  with  Sinnefel  in  A'ribinda. 

Targagassct  or  Tagegges^t,  with  the  chief  Ellafi,  very  ill-famed  as  highway 
robbers. 

Ib^ghawen,  with  the  chief  Adekara. 

Er^tafan,  in  ancient  times  a  most  powerful  and  celebrated  tribe,  from  whom  Has- 
san ben  A'kil,  the  forefather  of  the  Ud^ya,  sprung,  but  at  present  reduced  and  set- 
tled on  the  middle  course  of  the  Niger,  where  I  have  described  them  (sec  p.  525). 
Their  chiefs  are  'Omar  and  Mohammed  el  A'min. 

Tarka,  a  small  fragment  of  a  once  powerful  tribe,  perhaps  the  Tarika  of  Arab 
writers  (sec  vol.  i.,  p.  196,  n.  t),  at  present  settled  near  Sfnder  on  the  Niger,  where 
I  have  mentioned  them,  with  the  chief  Almuttu. 

Ishedhdnharen,  with  the  chief  Inteshdkhen. 

Imehggizen  (mentioned  by  me  on  my  route  along  the  Niger),  with  the  chiefs  Wa- 
rilkim  and  Ishawadcna. 

Ebaibaten. 

Igwadaren,  formerly,  when  they  were  settled  in  A'zawid,  a  still  more  powerful 
and  totally  independent  tribe,  with  the  chief  ATchbi  ben  Silcm,  who,  just  at  the 
time  of  my  journey,  when  they  were  settled  near  Bamba,  attempted  to  regain  his 
independence  from  his  liege  lord.  This  tribe  is  subdivided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions: Kel-gdgi,  the  chief's  tribe,  but  having,  besides  A'khbi,  another  chief  of  the 
name  of  Sadaktn,  hostile  to  the  former;  Taraban^a,  with  the  chiefs  T^ni  and 
Wdghdughu ;  Terfentik ;  Kd-tebankorit,  with  the  chief  SaUl ;  K^-hekfkan,  with 
the  chiefs  Sillekay,  'Ayilb,  Knc'ha,  and  Zobbi,  this  little  tribe  presenting  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  predatory  and  anarchical  character  of  these  nomadic  hordes; 
Kel-tcgh^rart,  with  the  chief  Kh^tem  (surnamed  or  nicknamed  by  the  Arabs  El 
Gherfe) ;  K^-tabdrit,  with  the  chief  Khdbar  (another  section  of  this  tribe  living 
with  the  I'regeniiten) ;  the  Iwarighen  or  Aurtfghen,  another  section  of  this  widely- 
scattered  tribe  which,  once  very  powerful,  has  now  lost  a  great  portion  of  its  inde- 
pendence, with  the  chief  Khazza. 

Among  the  Awelimmiden  live  also  the  Elie-n-Dabdsa,  or  Elie-n-El^li,  with  the 
chiefs  Elikhte,  Mushtaba,  and  El  Mdtel^,  originally  a  section  of  the  Telam^es, 
a  tribe  of  the  Dinnik. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  a  list  of  the  degraded  tribes,  or  Imghdd^  of  tho  Awelimmi- 
den  and  Igi^-ddaren : 

Imed^dderen,  a  tribe  still  very  numerous,  and  not  quite  so  much  degraded  in  the 
social  life  of  these  regions  as  the  other  tribes,  possessing  even  a  good  many  horses, 
but  formerly  distinguished  by  their  power*  as  well  as  by  their  learning.  It  was 
this  tribe,  together  with  the  rdenan,  who  founded  the  first  settlement  at  the  place 
where,  in  course  of  time,  the  city  of  Timbuktu  arose.  Their  chiefs  are  B^e,  El  U's- 
sere,  and  Khay^r. 

They  are  subdivided  into  a  great  many  sections : 

Kel-gt5si,  the  most  warlike  section,  with  the  chief  El  Khatfr,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned repeatedly.  They  are  warlike,  and  maintain  especially  a  struggle  against 
the  Giovemor  of  Hdmbori.  K^l-^e-n-sh^ggaren,  E'debelle,  with  the  chief  DlW, 
Tekaute,  Kel-sammi,  Iboghiliten,  Erannar^en,  K^-ankit,  or  K^-n-kft ;  Ildkan, 
a  tribe  the  name  of  which  is  no  doubt  connected  with  the  town  of  the  same  namo 
mentioned  by  El  Bekri  (p.  179),  as  lying  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kifgha  or  Kiikia; 
K^-te'rdit,  Tabara-juwflt,  Idirmaghen ;  Elie-d^katen,  Ebdnjiten ;  and,  finally,  a 
group  of  four  tribes,  which  collectively  bear  the  name  K^l-r^res,  but  each  of  which 
has  a  separate  name,  Tafaj^jjat,  with  the  chief  Maijikma,  Ikan^aten,  with  Ntagel- 
lalet,  Ekar^rayen,  with  Ntarede,  and,  finally,  A'rkaten. 

Aur^hen  (written  Urgh),  the  larger  portion  of  this  once  predominant  and  widely 
scattered,  but  now  degraded  tribe,  portions  of  which  we  have  already  met  with  else- 

*  To  the  Imedidderen  belonged  Kocclete,  the  warrior  who  slew  'Ukba  el  M(iatiO&bi  ^  Sn*^  Mo- 
hammedan hero  in  the  histoiy  of  the  oonquert  of  Africa. 

Vol.  III.— Z  z 
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where.  They  are  divided  into  the  two  sections  of  white  and  black  Aunighen,  cr 
Auraghen-emdllulen  and  Aurighen-isittafnen. 

Auragh'Auraghen,  or  Uraghraghen,  with  the  chief  OfadL 

Tameltiitak.* 

Inucha,  with  the  chiefs  Kamuwen  and  Khamb^u. 

Imezghe'rscn,  with  Sulliteg^  and  Amiist. 

Kel-gosse.  Kel-tendri. 

I'kedcn.  K€l-n-esh^ub. 

I'mraran.  K^-tegeswan. 

Mekal^n-kalcn,  or  Imek^kalcn,  with  the  chief  Sididi. 

Kel-wan,  with  the  chief  Sfdi  Mohammed  ig  KhiUie. 

Ishemmatcn. 

Ibflkoraycn,  originally  a  section  of  the  Dinnik. 

K^l-iilli,  the  tribe  so  repeatedly  mentioned  in  my  journal  as  my  chief  proCectan 
daring  my  stay  in  Timbifktu,  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  the  K^-efelle,  with 
the  chief  E'  Shugl,  and  the  K^l-id6r,  with  She'ri. 

Tefarten.  K^-gh€nneahen. 

Imasseje'nberen.  Gone. 

Boru.  Kel-idaL 

Eghashomcn.  Iloghmaten. 

Ijfndwejan.  Tabakunt. 

Ikebcrc'dan.  Meske'nderen. 

Idoflhan  or  Iloshan.  Hawe-n-adagh  or  Haye-ladagh. 

Udalen.  Iderak  (?  the  same  with  Id-auragh). 

K^l-ghennesh.  Daiid. 

Kes^aten  or  Elkas^aten.  Uet^unaten. 

Id-auragh  (written  Diirgh).  K^-tdfirw^n. 

I  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  of  Anislimen  or  Tolba,  peaceable  tribes 
given  to  learning  and  religious  devotion,  among  the  group  of  the  Awelfmmiden. 

Shemman>A'mmas,  with  the  chief  Mohammed  ig  It^ke,  once  the  Amandkakn 
or  Sultan  tribe,  in  the  town  of  Sif k.  They  are  divided  into  the  following  sections : 
Ikarbagcnen,  Iwarwaren,  Kel-n-tashdait  or  K^-tfbbele,  K^-amdellia  or  Aluel 
E'shelmat,  subdivided  into  the  two  sections  of  the  E'l  Wank£l]e  and  El  EnilllL 

Dcbakar,  called  in  Hausa  Benii  Sckki,  settled  in  Kidal. 

Dau  Sehak :  Kdl-abakkut,  Kel-az^r,  Kerzezawaten,  K^-b^yo,  Kd-tib«Jo^  dif- 
ferent from  the  homonymous  section  of  the  I'ghelad,  Dogeritan,  Id^buten. 

I'denan,  once  a  powerful  tribe,  hostile  to  the  Kunta,  who  made  use  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Igwadaren  against  them.  The  I'denan  are  subdivided  into  the  follow- 
ing clans :  Dinds^dakant,  I'den^n  eheawen  Kidimmit,  Edl-tesh^ray^n,  Iziinmaten, 
I'nhercn,  Tajerejit,  Imakorda,  Kd-ghala,  Iloshan. 

E^l  e'  Siik,  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  a  peculiar  stock,  so  called,  as  I  have  stated 
in  another  place,  from  the  important  town  of  Siik,  probably  identical  with  the  town 
called  Tademelika  by  El  Bekri,  of  which  they  were  the  chief  inhabitants.  They  are 
subdivided  into  a  great  many  sections : 

First,  there  is  a  group  of  three  tribes,  which  are  referred  to  one  commoD  forefa- 
ther, Yusuf,  a  native  of  Teker^nnat :  these  are  the  K^-teker^nnat,  who  are  evi- 
dently called  from  the  town  Teker^nnat  mentioned  above ;  the  K^-teniikse ;  and 
the  E'gedesh.  The  K^-tekerdnnat  are  subdiWded  into  the  K^-teker€nnat  ikawc- 
len,  the  K^-tekerennat  ishcggam^n,  with  the  chief  Intakluset,  the  Dwas  Ejimmik, 
and  the  Disemakhshil.  To  the  tribe  of  the  E'gedesh  belong  the  two  prindpafdiiefs 
of  the  K^  e'  Siik  at  the  present  time,  Khoz^maten  and  Henna.  Then  there  are  the 
K€l  e'  Siik  wa-n-e'  Si!k,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the  town  of  Siik  in  a  twofold 
manner,  as  having  resided  in  that  place  longer  than  any  other  section,  having  prob- 
ably their  nomadic  encampments  on  the  site  of  the  town  after  its  destmction.  Then 
the  Kdl-bdgu,  with  IntcHlumt,  formerly  Id  Mesild;  the  FA  Salihn,  the  Eheiwcn 
Nakniu,  with  many  subdivisions ;  the  Kd-gilnhan ;  the  K^-genshishi :  the  AlicI 
Igfwish ;  the  Isharamiiten,  to  whom  belongs  Najib;  the  Id  el  Haneti  or  K^-es^an 
embeggan;  the  Ewvinhad^n,  with  rich  herds  of  cattle;  the  Kel-jeret;  KS-adhar; 
E^-tinharcn ;  E^-tondibi ;  E^l-tdjerit ;  the  Edl-emiyaus ;  E^-gabd ;  K^-emiKasen. 


*  Th«  latter  part  of  the  name  appean  to  me  to  hare  some  oonoectloa  with  the  name  of  the  Itartwr 

own  T6tek  or  Tautck,  , 
Bekil  (Kl  Bekri,  p.  183). 


town  T6tdk  or  Tautpk,  i^'aji  fnm  whence  the  salt  wae  cairled  to  Tademdkka  in  the  time  of  Rl 
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The  K^  e*  Siik  have  for  themselves  two  tribes  of  Imghiid,  the  Deletije  and  the 
Ibokh^nnen. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  large  group  of  the  Tademikkety  who,  as  I  have  stated,  were 
settled  formerly  in  A'der^r,  round  the  town  called  after  them  Tadem^ka,  but  were 
driven  from  thence  by  the  Awclimmiden  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  have  since  been  settled  on  both  sides  of  the  Kiger  from  BiCmba  upward, 
regarding  as  the  limits  of  their  territory  Bamba  on  the  east,  Giindam  in  the  west, 
Bil-Jeb^ha  in  the  north,  and  Bone  in  the  south.  As  I  have  stated  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, every  merchant  arriving  in  Bii-Jeb^a  from  the  north,  on  his  journey  to  Tim- 
buktu, even  at  the  present  day,  is  obliged  to  take  a  respectable  man  of  this  tribe  with 
him  for  his  protection.  The  Tadem^kket  made  another  attempt  to  render  themselves 
independent  of  the  AweUmmiden,  under  their  chief  Rumdli,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  I  think,  and  were  for  a  time  successful,  but  were  then  hunted  down 
by  their  rivals,  and  were  obliged  for  a  certain  period  to  take  refhge  in  Biimbara. 

The  Tadcm^ket  are  divided  since  about  forty  vears  ago  into  two  great  groups, 
the  Tingdregef,  who  dwell  north  of  the  river,  and  the  I'regenaten,  whose  seats  are 
to  the  south  of  the  Niger.  I  first  proceed  to  enumerate  the  tribes  constituting  the 
group  of  the  I'regenliten,  who  are  said  to  have  received  this  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  mixed  character. 

K^Utejiwualet,  with  the  chiefs  Eendaye  and  Sifle. 

K^-teborit,  with  Khebar. 

K^-^he-n-s^ttefen,  *Hhe  black  tent,"  or  tribe  called  hdgu  bfbi  by  the  Songhay, 
kh^me  el  k^hcla  by  the  Arabs,  with  the  chief  Ing^dL 

K^-tamulait,  with  the  chief  Sadl. 

Tejerbdkit,  with  Ermetu. 

Ajdlletlet. 

Abelarlar  ( Abel^hlagh  ?}. 

Kel-dej^. 

Tak^takayen  dwell  among  the  I'regen^ten,  but  belonged  originally  to  the  Igw£- 
daren.     One  division,  or  khdme,  of  the  K^-bdrum  also  lives  among  the  I'regenaten. 

As  Imghad  of  the  Tregcn^tcn  the  following  tribes  deserve  to  be  mentioned : 

The  Ehawen  A'darak,  in  several  subdivisions :  the  K€l-efi^le,  with  the  chiefs  Fe- 
r^fcr^  A'den,  and  Mohammed  Eks^mena ;  the  K^-id^r,  with  B^le,  the  chief  men- 
tioned by  me  in  my  journal,  who  is  the  principal  chief  of  the  whole  tribe  df  the 
Eh^wen-n-A'dagh ;  the  K^ljfa,  with  A'shelma ;  the  K^-domberi,  with  Alaide ;  the 
Kd-t^nelak ;  the  Kc^l-dina ;  the  T^zuwy-tizuwy,  with  Elfodijri ;  Kelrdshar. 

Akotcf,  with  the  chief  Dalle,  with  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  Hligclel  and  O'zgar. 

Ibilrzazen. 

Imitteshen. 

Imesr^rsen. 

Imak^alen,  another  subdivision  of  this  tribe,  with  the  chief  ManztCki. 

K^-rdmmat. 

Tarbdka. 

As  Anlslimen  or  tolba  of  this  group,  the  following  tribes  became  known  to  me : 

Isakkam^en,  and  K^-sakkamiren,  the  latter  with  the  chief  £U  Kadhi  Agge  Hdm- 
meten,  both  these  tribes  being  evidently  fragments  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seghmara 
(however  the  name  may  be  spelled),  described  by  El  Bekrf  and  other  Arab  geogra- 
phers as  settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  round  about  Tadem^ka,  and 
occupying  a  district  of  many  days'  journey  in  extent ;  indeed,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  tne  Tadem^kka  at  that  time  were  in  a  certain  degree  dependent  on  the  Segh- 
mara. The  greater  portion  of  this  tribe  we  have  found  settled  at  the  present  time 
in  districts  much  farther  toward  the  north.  See  vol.  i.,  p.  605,  9eq.  The  Ibidiike- 
len,  and  finally  a  group  of  three  tribes  which  originally  belonged  to  the  I'ghelitd, 
namely,  the  Ke1-t^rashit,  the  K^-kabaye,  and  the  K^  el  horma. 

The  Tin  g^rcgef  have  received  this  name  from  the  sandy  downs,  or  *'cllib,'*  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Arabs,  bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the  Niger.  Their 
chief  is  A'w^b,  whom  I  have  frequently  mentioned  in  my  Journal,  and  they  are,  as 
far  as  I  was  able  to  make  out,  only  divided  into  five  sections :  Ting^regef  ^he-n-ta- 
mellelt,  or  those  of  the  white  tent ;  Tingeregef  ^he-n-takiwelit,  or  those  of  the  black 
tent,  to  whom  belongs  A'wib ;  the  Schemed,  En^a,  and  Telam^des. 

In  a  certain  loose  connection  with  this  group  are  the  I'ghekUl,  a  rery  numerous 
tribe,  at  present  reduced  to  the  position  of  An&limcn,  who  are  spread  over  a  large 
tract  of  country,  but  are  especially  settled  in  the  district  Taginet,  between  A'zawid 
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and  Timbiiktu.  Here  they  have  dug  the  deep  wells  which  distingaish  that  district 
and  their  clans  into  which  thcj  are  divided  are  therefore  mostly  desi^ated  from 
these  wells.  Their  chiefs  are  Mohammed  A'hmed  ig  Hawaii,  £*  Taher,  and  Mo- 
hammed 'Alf.     The  following  ns  a  list  of  their  numerous  subdivisions : 

Kd-antsar,  K<Sl-n-wfwaten,  Kd-n-Nokiinder,  Kel-n-sherea,  Kel-n-af^6zen,  Kel- 
n-bagsay,  Ke'1-n-tushawe'n,  K^-n-warrose'n,  Kcl-n-abc'llehan,  Kel-n-m'amilr,  Kel-o- 
^razar,  Kel-n-giba,  Kdl-tintahon,  to  whom  belonged  the  learned  Sheikh  Sidi  'Ah  in 
the  time  of  Baba  el  kebir,  Kel-teneg  el  hay  or  Debdrio,  Kd-n-nettik,  K^-n-tinsmi- 
ren,  Kel-n-tintazalt,  Ke'l-n-6shef,  Kel-inncb,  K^-mig^lit  on  the  farthermost  weD 
of  Taganet,  Ke'1-n-narzafef,  K^l-tinudekan,  Kel-tinekawat,  Kcl-n-tdshak,  Kel-biir, 
to  whom  belongs  the  great  faki  Taher,  Kel-emaihor,  Kd-tele,  Kel-n-tabaramit,  very 
rich  in  cattle,  Kel-takiinkclt,  Kel-tadrak,  Inetaben,  Kel-tehorog^n,  Ibidilkelen,  Kd- 
taghashit,  Kel-clhorma,  Kdl-kabay,  Kel-sakkom£ren,  Kcl-tadar,  Kdl-n-k^em,  Kel- 
tdrshawc'n,  Kel-tdndetas,  Kdl-tinhellate'n,  Kel-insaid,  KiH-eshinkay,  Kel-n-alshineo, 
Kel-n-jare'n,  Kel-n-ayeren,  Ihe'wan-nor-eddf,  Terbiz,  Kel-tegallit. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  most  easterly  group  of  the  Awelimmiden,  who,  in 
a  political  sense,  have  totally  separated  from  the  stock,  and  are  generally  allied  with 
the  Kel-geres.  These  are  the  Awelimmiden  wudn  Bodhal,  or,  as  they  are  general- 
ly called  along  the  Niger,  Dinnik,  whose  chief,  Miisa,  enjoys  great  celebrity.  The 
sections  into  which  this  tribe  is  subdivided  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

I  will  conclude  this  short  notice  about  these  southwestern  Tawarek  by  stating,  in 
addition  to  the  facts  exposed  in  vol.  i.,  p.  194,  et  seq.,  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  Imoshagh  are  represented  in  the  ancient  sculptures  of  Egypt  l^  the 
fourth  human  race,  called  T'amh'u,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  Temli,  and 
represented  as  of  very  light  color,  with  their  distinguishing  curl  on  the  right  side  of 
the  head,  and  their  earrings,  for  the  Mashawash,  who  are  mentioned  together 
with  the  T'amh'u,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  same  tribe  under  a  different  form 
of  name.  See  Brugsch  Geographische  Inschriften  Altagyptischer  Denkmaler,  iL, 
p.  78,  et  seq.y  and  Plate  I. 
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A  VOCAPUIARY  OP  THE  TEMA'SUIGHT  OR  TA'RKI'YE,  SUCH  AS  SPOKEN  BY  THE 

AWEU'MMIDEX. 

A  8HOBT  PBOLEGOMENA,  BT  PBOFESSOB   NEWMAN. 

The  materials  accumulated  by  Dr.  Barth,  enable  us  to  give  a  more  distinct  re- 
ply to  the  question.  What  relation  does  the  Tem&hight  (abbreviated  in'-fature  as 
Temght)  language  bear  to  the  idiom  of  the  Kabdil  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  to  the 
Shilha  of  Morocco  ?  The  replies  hitherto  given  have  seemed  to  a  great  aatfaoritv, 
the  Baron  de  Slane,  premature,  and,  therefore,  arbitrary. 

I  will  try  to  write  as  one  recapitulating  facts,  so  far  as  I  can  discern  facts,  throw- 
ing the  remarks  under  separate  heads : 

1.  The  system  of  Pronouns  in  the  Temght  differs  sufficiently  from  that  of  the 
Kabafl  to  put  a  broad  separation  between  the  languages.  The  Baron  de  Slane  has 
already  given  a  valuable  table,  comparing  the  Pronominal  system  in  the  (so  called) 
Berber  tongues ;  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  added  to  this.  Temght  docs  not  differ 
more  decisively  from  Kab^  in  this  respect  than  each  differs  from  Shilha,  etc 
Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  the  diversity,  appear  obvious  and  decisive  marks  of 
common  origin.     In  fact,  the  suffixed  pronouns  differ  but  little. 

2.  The  Numerahy  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  superseded  by  Arabic,  are  fundamen- 
tally the  same  in  all. 

3.  So  far  as  Plural  nouns  can  be  formed  regularly  from  the  singular,  the  two 
languages  seem  to  observe  substantially  the  same  rules. 

4.  The  mode  of  Cwtjugating  the  principal  tense  of  the  Verb  has  no  greater  di- 
versity in  the  Temght  and  Kabafl  than  that  found  between  mere  dialects  of  the 

*  tame  language. 

The  modes  of  forming  the  Present  Tense  are  perhaps  imperfectly  understood  » 
yet  in  all  these  tongues. 

It  is  on  the  surface  of  the  Kab^  that  a  Present  Tense  is  formed  by  prefixing 
adhiy  ayi,  or  ai  to  the  principal  tense.  This  prefix  precedes  the  pronominal  mark 
of  the  verb.     Similarly  in  the  Temght  we  have  ehe  or  epe  fulfilling  the  same  fooc- 
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tion;  and  (especially  since  the  suffix  prononn  of  the  Kabiiil,  ayi  or  ai  (**me"),  is 
-dhi  in  Barth)  this  ehe  seems  to  be  the  same  element  as  Kabail  ayi. 

Adhi  (in  Kab.)  often  expresses  a  Future  or  Subjunctive  idea.  Yet  the  element 
ara  or  ere  is,  perhaps,  still  more  decidedly  future.  I  have  found  this  element,  r,  in 
Barth,  though  rarely :  for  instance,  ubbok^  smoking ;  and  rabakayk,  I  smoke.  In 
Hanoteau,  gh  takes  the  place  of  r — sounds  often  confounded.  To  etymology  it  is 
of  interest  to  know  which  sound  is  here  more  correct.  If  ^A,  then  we  are  thrown 
back  on  aghi  of  Kab^,  which  has  the  same  meaning  as  ayi,  nz.,  **this."  Also 
the  element  ad  means  **  this,"  fcm.  ati.  It  seems,  then,  that,  prefixed  to  a  tense, 
they  give  the  idea  of  Now  or  Presently. 

Besides  these  external  affixes,  in  an  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  Sidi  Ibrahim's 
Narrative,  published  by  the  (London)  Asiatic  Society,  I  elicited  four  internal  meth- 
ods of  forming  the  Present  Tense  in  Kabail,  viz.,  1.  by  reduplication  of  the  second 
radical ;  2.  by  prefixing  /  to  the  root  (with  the  sound  of  /«);  3.  by  prefixing  Q  to 
the  root  (sounded  t  on  the  lowlands,  but  English  th  in  the  highlands) ;  4.  transi- 
tive verbs,  formed  by  *  prefixed  to  the  root,  affix  al  after  the  root,  or  sometimes 
change  the  last  vowel  to  a.  The  Temght,  with  which  Dr.  Barth*s  car  was  famil- 
iarized, disowns  the  distinction  of  the  thick  t  (/«)  from  the  common  f,  as  well  as  the 
sound  of  English  M.  We  can  not,  therefore  (at  least  at  present),  distinguish  in 
this  language  between  the  second  and  third  methods  just  recounted.  But  we  may 
positively  assert  that  in  Dr.  Barth*s  specimens  a  prevalent  mode  of  forming  the 
Present  Tense  is  by  prefixing  t  to  the  elementary  part  of  the  verb.  Thus :  aniyet, 
ride  ye  (from  a  root  which  must  be  inay,  he  rode) ;  etinne,  he  rides,  mounts ;  en/d 
(or  eheni),  look  thou,  find  thou ;  inha,  I  have  found ;  but  tekinnen,  they  see ;  aten- 
heghy  I  find ;  tnwo,  he  said,  he  S{)oke ;  neketenagh  tindrahen,  I  spake  peace ;  iiowen, 
he  went  up ;  tewinaghj  I  climb  up ;  Uror,  it  is  dried ;  itogar,  it  is  drying  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  prefix  t  is  not  found,  but  where  Dr.  Barth,  not- 
withstanding, assigns  a  present  meaning,  I  am  sometimes  struck  with  a  broad  a, 
which  may  perhaps  denote  present  time,  as  in  the  fourth  method  of  the  Kubafl 
above  noted ;  but  the  materials  are  so  few  that  this  nerds  confirmation.  For  ex- 
ample, yed's,  he  laughed ;  ddsagh,  I  laugh ;  ikkely  he  turned  or  returned ;  ekdlaghy 
I  come  back. 

5.  The  Noun  of  Action  is  formed  from  the  verb  by  a  <  prefixed,  and  becomes 
fcmiuiac.  In  this  all  the  Berber  tongues  seem  to  differ  little  from  one  another,  or 
from  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 

6.  The  Transitive  Verb  is  formed  is  Temght,  as  in  Kabiil,  by  prefixing  s  to  the 
root.  Thus :  arid,  washed ;  saradagk,  I  wash  (a  thing) ;  ddirif,  a  freedman  ;  aid- 
derfagh,  I  set  free ;  idau,  he  went  in  company ;  isdau^  he  brought  together. 

7.  A  Passive  Verb,  formed  like  the  Hebrew  Niphal,  is  found  sometimes,  but 
rarely,  alike  in  Temght  and  in  Kabail.  Thus,  from  Barth's  iboyis,  he  is  wounded, 
c;omc8  the  transitive  sabayasagh,  I  wound ;  and  from  this  again  a  passive,  ansabay- 
asen,  they  were  wounded.  Indeed,  also  war  nebuyis,  he  was  not  wounded ;  formed 
direct  from  the  primitive.  Barth  has  ekshe,  eat  thou ;  iheri  inekske,  **  the  money 
is  spent  ;*'  probably,  inekshe,  is  eaten. 

8.  A  Reci{)rocal  Verb  or  a  Verbal  Adjective  is  formed  in  both  languages  by  pre- 
fixing tn  to  another  verbal  root.  The  practical  use  of  thb  is  comparable  to  the 
vagueness  of  the  Greek  Middle  Voice.  In  Kabafl  it  seems  to  be  oftenest  Reflective, 
sometimes  Passive;  nor  otherwise  in  Temght.  From  yokagh,  he  seized,  comes 
t€mmihagh  (explained  by  Hanoteau  as  the  Temght  for),  she  was  seized,  where  the 
m  is  Passive.  But  from  isitteg,  he  traded,  imisitteg,  he  exchanged ;  from  idau,  he 
went  in  company  {uHu,  in  Hanoteau),  arnidi^  a  comrade ;  iskarrag,  he  fetched  wa- 
ter, amsharrag,  a  water-carrier;  ikkel,  he  turned  (generally  neuter),  isokal,  ho 
caused  to  return,  he  replaced ;  sinnskal,  barter  thou  (cause  to  replace  mutualfy  f) ; 
TM,  weep,  sob  (Kabail  root),  itru,  he  weeps  (Kab.),  immeranen,  (persons)  weeping  to- 
gether ;  irtay,  it  was  joined ;  imirtayen,  mixed ;  isken,  he  pointed,  showed ;  evtsd- 
ken,  they  deliberate. 

In  fact  n  and  m  of  these  two  heads  appear  to  have  no  sharp  distinction.  They_ 
are  joined  in  Barth's  anemang{h)a,  battle;  from  nvtgh,  fight  thou  (Kab.),  or  from" 
engh,  kill  thou.    In  Sfdi  Ilirahfrn's  Shilha,  emmaghan,  they  fought  (fior  emnaghanf). 

9.  Reduplicate  verbs  are  found  in  both  languages,  comparable  to  those  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  Thus  from  inghal,  it  leaks  (Barth),  [in  Kab.,  inghel,  it  gushed],  we 
have,  as  feminine,  torafi  tinghdlnaghel,  the  boat  leaks— ^a.,  is  utterly  leaky.  Many 
reduplicate  verbs  occur  where  we  have  to  coi\jecture  the  primitive ;  as  in  eshisheri- 
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wueffhf  I  trot  my  horse;  sheresherau,  work  the  pump-handle,  or  pull  the  cord  of  thr 
wcll-lcver ;  imesharldrlaren  or  ereahoMtshcaien,  (the  water)  is  boiling. 

The  Temght  sometimes  repeats  the  third  radical,  as  in  sh^karasK,  to  till  tbe 
ground.  That  the  root  is  kertsh  we  know,  since  this  is  the  sense  of  Kabail  katx-, 
and  Kab.  z  often  becomes  sh  in  Temght.  Ergash^  walk  thou ;  and  yushirgesk,  be 
took  a  ride.  From  cwyur,  the  nose-bono  (jinzer^  of  Kabail),  by  repeating  the  secimd 
radical  comes  akinshar,  nostrils ;  shinshor,  to  clear  the  none.  Evidently  reduphct- 
tion  plays  a  large  part  in  these  languages.  It  sometimes  appears  to  excess;  tt 
from  ishwavy  he  begins  (wircr,  he  began,  Kab.);  sheshwdragtL,  I  begin. 

10.  The  Temght  heaps  formution  on  formation  to  an  extent  exceeding  what  ap- 
pears in  the  specimens  of  Kabail  which  I  have  met.  In  fact,  I  have  often  had  to 
refer  to  Kabail  or  to  Ghadiimsi  for  the  roots  of  Earth's  verbs.  Thus  he  has  aaniik- 
lam,  look  about ;  a  double  formation  from  ishlam^  which  must  be  the  same  as  Gba- 
damsi  izlem  (also  illein)^  he  saw ;  esiinmiktagk,  1  call  to  memory ;  transitive  from 
the  Kab.  amekihi,  a  thought ;  from  root  iktha.  Out  of  AV/  (a'  tribe,  people)  the 
Temght  develops  aiA:e^  empire;  amanokal,  ruler;  teinan6kalen^  government. 

1 1 .  The  Temght,  as  exhibited  in  Dr.  Barth's  specimens,  often  seems  to  degen- 
erate into  a  Negro  jabber.  When  the  pronoun  nominative  is  prefixed  to  the  verb, 
a  mere  crude  form  of  the  verb  may  seem  to  suffice,  just  as  (hough  in  Latin  one  were 
to  say  ego  reg^  Hie  reg^  instead  of  rego^  regit ;  and  for  the  third  person  the  clement 
y  (for  '*  he")  is  often  dropped  ;  as  amut^  he  died,  for  yamut.  Also,  apparently  from 
the  influence  of  vulgar  Arabic,  wc  find  the  first  person  plural  form  used  for  the  *w- 
gular ;  as  Nek  noda{r\  I  fall  (ego  cadimus) ;  Nfk  nuitef,  I  take  (ego  cepimns) : 
sometimes  also  the  Arabic  form  of  the  second  ])er8on  singular  supplants  that  d 
Berber,  with  the  inconveiHcnco  of  seeming  to  be  third  person  feminine. 

12.  In  Kabail  I  find  a  rather  rare  form  of  the  Passive  by  prefixing  tea  to  the 
root.  Thus  from  rebbi,  rear,  nourish  (Brof»elard),  comes  itwarahhoj  he  is  reared 
(Luko  iv.,  IG):  from  yurez^  he  chained;  ittarez^  he  chains;  itwarzem,  they  are 
chained  (Luke  iv.,  lii) ;  though  here  w  may  seem  to  be  in  the  root:  isttenj  he  knew; 
itwassen,  it  is  known  (Luke  vi.,  44);  u  atsayalaO,  sagha  attattusayalam  (Matthew 
vii.,  1),  is  intended  to  express,  '*  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged;"  strictly,  per- 
haps, Non  interrogate^  nc-jbrte  interroyemini ;  Sidi  Hamed  often  uses  the  (Arabic?) 
verb  isayal^  he  asked,  for  he  judged.  Here  also  we  have  ittusayal,  he  is  judged, 
which  yields  usaycU  or  wasayai  as  the  passive  root,  and  wa  as  the  passive  element. 
Again,  inwaddar,  it  was  trodden  under  foot  (Luke  viii.,  5),  compared  with  atar,  the 
foot,  suggests  that  (dd  being  euphonic  for  double  tf)  n  and  wa  here  combine  for  a 
passive  idea.  I  have  recited  these  cases  because  the  form  is  rare,  and  might  seem 
doubtful.  Now  in  Barth,  besides  irna,  he  exceeded,  surpassed,  conquered  (supera- 
vit),  we  find  itwama^  he  is  conquered,  which  denotes  a  like  passive  formation. 

13.  The  system  of  Prepositions  is  not  wholly  the  same  in  Temght  as  in  Kah^. 
Yet  they  have  in  common  en  or  no,  of;  5t-,  from  or  by;  ghAr^  apud  (pronounced 
ror^  with  Barth) ;  fely  ufjon ;  ger^  between ;  dau^  under ;  g-,  in ;  degh  or  Ar,  at  or 
in?  d~y  an  untranslatable  prefix,  sometimes  meaning  with.  This  may  seem  the 
same  as  fi,  d^  meaning  and.  Behind,  dar^  in  Barth,  is  perhaps  a  contraction  of 
Kabail  dajfir.  Kabail  ozzaBy  zaO,  front,  before,  is  dot  in  Barth,  seemingly  the  same 
element.     All  this  shows  a  very  close  relation  of  the  two  languages. 

14.  The  vocabularies,  with  very  great  likeness,  show  also  grave  diversities,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  regard  the  two  idioms  as  mere  dialects  of  one  language.  Un- 
doubtedly a  stranger  is  liable  to  overrate  in  detail  the  significance  of  this,  and  un- 
duly to  assume  that  words  of  the  one  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  other.  Thus,  when 
the  Tawarek  say  ishek  (De  Slane)  for  a  tree,  which  in  Kabdfl  is  Bcufo,  easa{taj  we 
are  struck  by  the  contrast.  Nevertheless,  in  KablUl,  ishig  means  a  branch :  hence 
it  is  nearly  as  our  colonists  say  bush  for  forest,  wood.  Barth  writes  ehishk  for  ishek, 
which  still  more  obscures  the  relation.  Bnt^  after  all  allowance,  it  remains  that 
the  two  languages  have  deviated  so  widely  from  their  original  that  their  identity  is 
only  an  etymological,  not  a  popular  fact.  '  If  Negro  words  be  dnly  ejected  from  "the 
Temght,  and  intrusive  Arabic  from  the  Kabdfl,  Shilha,  etc.,  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  vocabularies  greatly  illustrate  one  another,  and  seem  adequate  to  reconstruct 
the  chief  material  of  the  old  Libyan  tongue.  Barth  has  the  high  merit,  to  ns,  of 
giving  very  little  as  Temght  which  can  be  accounted  Arabic 

The  Arabic  words  which  do  enter  the  Temght  are  not  identical  with  those  of  the 
Kab^  not  even  in  religion.     Thns  prayer  in  Kab^  is  tazzaUit  (fix)m  Arabic 

^^)',  but  in  Temght  'umad,  from  Arabic  OAS' ;  Confirmation  being  confounded 
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with  Prayer,  as  elsewhere  with  Baptism.  This  word  may  have  come  from  Chris- 
tianity, since  also  sin  in  Temght  and  Ghadamsi  is  hekkad  (once  ehaktt  in  Barth) ; 
which  seems,  like  the  Welsh  pechody  hechod^  to  be  the  Latin  peccata.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  in  Temght  the  root  ibdckeL,  he  crouched  or  knelt,  perhaps  primitively  as 
a  religious  attitude.  (Hanoteau  has  ibekket  of  a  lion  crouching;  and  Barth  gives 
asibaket  for  **sit  with  elbows  on  the  legs  against  cold!'')  In  this  connection  we 
may  note  that  the  Kabail  name  of  God  is  RMi^  which  in  Arabic  is  *'My  Ix>rd;'* 
but  in  Temght,  besides  A'manay,  it  is  Mesina  or  Mesinak,  which  Barth  takes  for 
**our  Messiah,"  a  Christian  importation. 

15.  The  prefix  am  before  a  substantive  means  in  Kabafl  a  possessor.  At  least 
Hodgson  gives  many  illustrations  of  this.  I  do  not  know  that  it  distinctly  appears 
in  Barth,  though  there  are  words  thus  explicable ;  as  ahuyye^  the  chose ;  amakuyyen^ 
a  sportsman.  But  the  Temght  has,  to  express  this  sense,  a  very  common  prefix, 
iloy  unknown  to  the  Kabajl,  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Thus  from  Eheuj  a  tent;  ilehenj  tented  (i.  e.  married).  It,  indeed,  seems  to  me 
that  this  prefix  has  the  wider  sense  of  changing  some  other  word  into  an  adjective, 
nearly  as  the  German  suffix  -ig.  Thus  from  dar,  behind  (prep.),  comes  iiadam^ 
(one  'who  is  ?),  behind ;  from  c/o/,  before,  iladata  (one  who  is  ?),  in  front.  One 
may  even  suspect  that  ila  here  is  the  element  of  the  verb  "  to  be,"  from  il/dj  he  was ; 
i/iy  be  thou.  (Barth  also  has  t/e,  ^^here ;"  and  in  Kobail  and  Shilha  elli  is  the  rel- 
ative "who,"  as  in  vulgar  Arabic.) 

The  general  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Temght,  Shilha,  Ghadimsi,  Kabail,  etc, 
are  distinct  languages,  related  as  (we  will  say)  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Italian. 

It  may  be  here  added  that  Dr.  Barth  unfortunately  has  not  been  able  (in  the 
rude  pronunciation  to  which  he  listened)  to  discriminate  t  from  /,  d  from  d^  k  from 
k,  z  from  s  (if  there  is  any  v^),  while  gh  was  perpetually  passing  into  y,  ^-,  or  r. 
It  appears  to  me  still  doubtful  how  many  consonants  there  are  in  Temght ;  whether 
there  is  any  -4fn,  and  whether  there  is  any  such  distinction  as  the  ts  and  th  of  the 
KabdO.  If  we  knew  the  sounds  accurately,  certain  families  of  words  might  bo  less 
confused  and  confusing. 

In  general,  the  pronunciation  of  words  presented  to  as  by  Dr.  Barth  is  softer 
than  that  of  the  KablLil,  and  has  a  fuller  and  clearer  vocalization.  In  one  combi- 
nation, indeed,  the  Kablbl  is  the  softer,  and  it  may  deserve  attention :  it  is  the  En- 
glish tch  (written  ch  by  Barth)  for  which  he  has  ksh  or  tk.  Thus  the  Temght  ikshej 
he  ate,  t/X-ar,  it  is  full,  are  in  Kabiifl  ichche,  ichchur.  From  Arabic  kheshen,  rough, 
the  Kab.  makes  ichchai,  he  is  ugly.    Again :  it  has  xchchoh  and  ichcham,  he  was  hot 

in  anger  (answering  to  Arabic  {^\  and  j^\),  for  which  Barth  gives  the  harsher 

sound  itkar,  meaning,  perhaps,  itkagh  or  itkakh.  These  cases  are  of  interest,  as 
pointing  out  that  the  Temght  has  sometimes  an  older  form  of  the  word  than  that 
found  in  Arabic.  F.  W.  Newman. 


PBONOUNS,  ETC 

7,  nek. 

Thouy  ke,  kay ;  fern,  kam. 

He^  enta.     She,  entadl 

Ws,  nekepet  [nekenej  ?] ;  fern,  nekdnetet 
[nek^netet  ?]. 

Ye,  kawenit  [kawenit?];  fern,  kametet. 

They,  entenet  [entenet?];  ftm,  entdnetet 
[entdnetct]. 

[N./J.—Wc,  ye,  they,  in  Tmreg 
[Tcmiishight]  are  given  by  Do  Slane 
as  Neknid,  Ktsmd,  EnUnidy  with  final  d, 
and  by  Ben  Milsa  with  final  ^J  or  ^.] 

Qfmey  miney  eni,  ini,  ino,  in. 

Of  thee,  inek ;  fern,  inem. 

Of  hiiiL,  en  is,  inis. 

Of  her y  tenis,  tinis. 

0/uSy  in&nagh. 

Ofyouy  inftwen ;  fern,  inekmet. 

Of  them,  in6»an ;  fern,  inesnet. 


/  Aare,  nek  ila  rori  (ego,  est  mihi). 
Thou  hast,  ke  ila  rurik. 

(Jem.)y  kamak  ila  rorin  (w.  ?). 

He  has,  enta  ila  roris,  etc. 

Myself  imanin ;  by  myulf  simani 

Thyself  imannek ;  fern,  imannem. 

Himself  herself  imannis. 

Owrselvesy  imann&nagh. 

YoursdveSy  imannawen ;  fern,  imanekmet. 

Themselves,  imannisen ;  fern,  imanneenet. 

He  went,  fgSle,  yfgCle. 

Thou  wentest,  tegClet  [tegelet?]. 

Twenty  cgClegh. 

They  wenty  tigClcn ;  fern,  tigelenet. 

Ye  went,  tigele'm ;  fern,  tigele'met. 

We  wenty  negCle. 

There   is,  eha   [iha?=iga   of  Shilha]; 

ehan,  there  being. 
There  is  to  me,  ehay,  ehahi ;  fern,  eth&he. 
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TTtere  is  to  thee,  ehik,  hik;  {there  being 

to  thee  f)  chan-kay. 
TTiere  waSy  ilia. 
There  is,  yile. 
Tliere  once  was,  k&la  ills. 
One  (a  certain),  iyen. 
One  by  one,  iyen,  siyen. 
Aione,  iyentc. 
Other  {alius),  iyet,  iyod. 
Other  {alter  t),  yednin,*  nid. 

[Compare  Arabic  root  ay4i  whence 

ayedan,'] 
Some,  others,  iyed,  iyed. 
1  alone,  iycntnck. 
Thou  alone,  iycntkc. 
He  alone,  iyententa. 
We  alone,  iycnt&nagh. 
Ye  alone,  iycntcnawcn ;  fem.  iycnte  nek- 
met. 
They  alone,  iycnte  niscn ;  fem.  iyentc  nb- 

nct. 
/  and  thou,  nek  id  kc. 

[And,  e.     See  126,  127,  and  130.] 
Or,  mer. 
But,   hun.      [In    apodosis,  Uun,    cccc! 

{Prodigal  Son.)"] 
Yes,  iya. 

No,  kala !  kala  kalu ! 
Tliis  thing,  adi  {masc,  t). 
This  {here)  thing,  tetid  {Jem.  f). 
This  year,  tenl,  teneda,  tenidagh 
Last  year,  tenindi. 
l\oo  years  ago,  tenendfn. 
This,  that,  awa,  6  [Jem.  ata?  17]. 
[These,  those,  win ;  Jem.  ch.  of  in  al  ?] 
This,  wadap:h ;  Jem.  tadagh. 
TTiese,  wuidagh ;  Jem.  tidagh. 

idagh  [in  both  genders  and  numbers']. 

To-day,    ashel   idagh;    to-night,  chad 

idagh. 
Tftis  is  he,  enta  dadagh. 
That  (illc),  wuen  (ilia),  ten  [indagh?J 

tindagh. 
[This  {neuter r  and  absolute),  adi  (?)]. 
also,  tetid  and  tet,  Jhn.  f    Prodig. 

Son,  (tc)se]8cmastet,  tcgimastet,  impo- 

suistis  ei  earn. 
This  and  that,  wuay  wuay. 
TTiese  and  those,  wuin  wuin. 
Who,  which,  awa ;  pi.  wui  (129). 
Whof  cnnagh?  mamus? 
Whoever,  awwa(129). 
Whatever  is  there,  awway  iladihen  (126.) 
i  Those  ropes,  ercwiyen  wadagh. 
<  What  trees  f  innagh  ehishkan. 
(  Which  they  twine,  wui  telK^min. 
Whatr  cnnagh  awen?  endagh?  endegh 

ma? 
What  is  itf  nishin? 

[Num?  utrum?  awagh,  perhaps,  56.] 
Why?  mefit?  mefel?  mas? 
When?  mo? 
On  this  side,  siha,  sihahe. 


On  this  side,  ^ilahen,  eladi. 

On  that  side,  ilasehen,  ilahini. 

Here,  ile  {eiidf  138). 

There^  ilasehen,  iladihen  {disf  102). 

In  this  place,  iladiha  dagh.         ) 

In  what  place,  cnnagh  cdagh  ?  \ 

Where  {is  it)  that,  endagh  dihan  ? 

—  endegh    diha?    («w 


OTTOW  ; ) 

Where  t  ma  ege  ? 

Where,  diha,  iJie  {relative  adv.) 

[Uterque  prceteriit,  quo  prateriit, 

Eri^taset  ika,  diha  ika.] 
In  what  manner  T  dc  kawan  cntag?  [degh 

awwan  entag  ?] 
At  that  place,  dar  (gh?)  agelf  wadagh. 
[Every,  igen,  aigin?] 

[In    Shilha,    kraigen,    every;   Jtm. 

kraiget.] 
Every  day,  ashel  igen. 
Then,  at  that  time,  yawen  angan. 
At  every  time,  aiqin  kala. 

[K&la,  (une)  foi8?=ira/  of  Shilha, 

=/cifca/f  of  Kabafl.] 
Once  upon  a  time  {there  being),  kalayiUen. 
Never,  aigin  kala  war. 
atillcn. 


Always,  harkiik  [haT=usque  fl. 

Formerly,  chingam,  ahoja. 

Once,  aru,  ibbCda  (olim). 

Somebody,  mindam. 

Everybody,  erdtOsc  [each  oj'  two  ?]. 

The  whole  )  „„^^   jv^. 
^^  y  rurret,  iket. 

All  the  world,  rurret  eddynia. 

A II  the  rivers,  eghf rriwan  mrrct. 

All  of  us,  iket  ^nftnagh. 

-^^^  of  you,  iket  dnftwen. 

All  of  it,  iket  cnis. 

About,  nearly,  tnrdau  iket. 

Just,  exactly,  adutet. 

Not,  war.     (So  Kab.  Shil.) 

Nothing,  war-harret. 

Something,  harret. 

Only,  ghas  (so  Shilha),  war-har,  non  nisi. 

But  only,  with  the  exception  of,  asnl  (asal 
Kab.). 

The  whole  tribe  has  been  extingmshed  with 
the  ercefttion  of  a  Jew  lads,  tansit  ike'te- 
nis  tdmminde  ascl  harret  iliadan. 

Much,  egen ;  Jem.  teget. 

Multitude,  egod  (129),  yegott 

[Qucmtity,  if^dde. 

Number,  eket] 


*  Initial  ila  Beema  to  ootimt  an  adverb  or  nib- 
•tantlve  into  an  adJectlTe,  like  German  -jg  (rooi 
tU",  he  waa  ?  yet  il\  here,  cRMoes  us) ;  »o  ehen, 
tent ;  ili  hen,  tented. 

t  Anel^  perhaps,  if  Kab.  aghel,  arm,  in  the 
sense  of  side  or  direction.    Compare  arila. 

t  In  Shilha,  yeggOt,  it  is  abundant  or  nnmer- 
ous.  In  Kab  U,  ifnha^  is  the  same.  Pe  ^lane 
treats  the  latter  as  the  'Arabic  yethrdd,  intendit, 
oonstrinxit 
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How  qflent  merdcr  ilgTda? 

How  much  f  ma  f  j^Cdc  ? 

At  what  price*  nieder  ligCda? 

How  many?  men  cket?  (=mene8ht  of 

Dcla])ortc*8  Kab.) 
Too  muvhy  Agotcni. 
Many  of  them,  awaf^t  dap;liscii. 
Moat  of  them,  awaf;in  daghsen. 
ISomewhaty  a  little,  in  Uhaiidmsi,  ekct.] 
A  few,  wafaror ;  pL  wafaruren. 

awandurrcn  [andurrcn,  a  Utile]. 

imadroini  [madruin,  B.  iV.]. 

[Comparinp  amtidtlaray,  younger  (am- 

daray  in  Ben  MUsa),  and  tho  Kabdil 

adriis,  a  little  (of  it),  we  get  the  root, 

drQ  or  dru,  for  littlenesa.] 
Very,  hallcn.     [GhcuL,  hala,  much;  ha- 

len,  many;  Hodgson's  Kab.,*  hcrla.] 
Little  bu  little,  salien  sullen. 
Generally,  ordinarily,  onnadir. 
[A  little,  giak.     See  UG.] 
One  day,  saagodi. 
Hitherto,  bar  egudi,  207  {usque  ad  nunc). 

endi. 

Now,    cgodi?    azaradar   [=azal    adagh 

{this  day  f),  amaradar  {this  time)']. 
Soon,  agudodak  [egudi  idagh]. 
Not  yet,  bar  egodi  war. 

bercgodi;  endi. 

[Numf  annef  bi.] 


{Adhuc  anno  pervenimus,  quh  ibamus  t ) 
Endi  hi  nussa>  diba  nikkn?  f 

i         [See   also    essi   in   G5,   below;    but 

neitbcr  hi  nor  essi  in  tbis  sense  is  con- 
firmed. ] 
Before,  dat  (datai,  datak,  etc.),  [— A'a6., 

zatb.j 
Beliind,  dar  (dar  anagb,  etc.),  [=Kab., 

daffir.] 
[That  which  is]  in  front,  iladata. 
[That  which  is]  behind,  iladara.     Darret^ 

after  (prepos. ),  in  I^oditjal  Son. 
At,  d.     At  the  side,  d  cdis. 
By,  s. 

In,  der,  dcgb.     Into,  dag. 
Q/*  (partitive),  degb. 
Under,  dan,  cder  l=Kab.,  cdau]. 
Down,  sedir  [=scdau]. 
Inside,  anaigesh  [from  cgish]. 
Outside,  agCme,  dag&ma  [from  egcm]. 
l^'ithout,  gema. 
Between,  ger  [me  gerasscn,  which  betwixt 

them  f  i.  e.  which  of  the  two  f]. 
For,  rOr  [gbur  of  A'a6.]. 
Upon,  felle,  safelle,  fel. 

scr?   139. 

Over,  ginnCgis,  ginnCgish  [ginnSge,  147} 

From  Kab.,  ennig. 
Around,  terlaitc  (after  noun). 
Until,  bar  [Kab.,  ar.]. 


VERBS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  CONNECTION. 

WITH  MOTES   BY  PROFESSOR  KEWMAN. 


Wuegb,  /  was  l)om. 
Where  wast  thou  bomf  Endcgh  akal  wa- 
dagb  wuit  ?  (  What  land  that  thou-wast- 
bornf) 

The  woman  is  bearing  {pregnant),  tern- 
mat  toren. 

TJte  woman  gives  such,  tcmmat  tcze- 
dut  [tesetut]. 
lie  sucks  the  breast,  itatct  [itatct]. 
\.   The  woman  suckles  her  child,  tcmmat 
tesdnkas  roris. 
He  sucks,  inakas. 
.">.  /  am  alive,  edargb. 

lie  is  alive,  idar.     (So  Kab.) 
(*i.   The  boy  is  ripe  {of  age),  aliad  awad. 
The  girl  is  ripe  {of  age),  taliad  tawad. 
Ripeness  of  age,  tagat.    An  adult,  ama- 
wad. 

7.  The  girl  has  a  full  bosom,  taliad  tis- 
taurat. 


3. 


8.  He  lias  grown  old,  iwashar. 
I  grow  old,  wasbaragb. 

9.  lie  died,  is  dead,  amut.     (So  Kab.) 

10.  Look!  enbi! 

/  hai'e  not  found,  war  cnbcgh. 

Have  you  found  my  knife  f  abCsar  cni 
tcnhct  ? 

We  have  found  him,  mcnbct.  {Prod. 
Son.) 

We  have  again  found  him  {we  have  re- 
peated the  finding),  doIlb  tab&nait. 
{I^od.  Son.) 

J  see,  atcnbegh. 

Sight,  ab&nay. 

They  see  not,  war  tchinncn. 

Nobody  sees  anything,  war  ihinne  wa- 
dcm  barret. 

/  saw  nothing,  war  inbegh  barret. 

11.  /  look  at  trith  attention,  csag&dagb. 
Look  btfore  you,  sagerdbo  datak. 


8.  In  GhAd/inuil,  iitu^r^  old. 
10.  Pen  Muni  of  Glutdamcs  (rlvra  ihen,  he  raw ; 
and  fhini,  lodk !  w  Tiiarrg  ( Femght).     Kheni 


•  The  commoner  Kab.  khiraUa,  vnunj,  much, 
it  explained  by  BroAselard  as  a  religions  extrav- 
agance, Khcir  AlUlh,  Cod  is  good.  I^erhapd  he 
has  proof  that  f  do  not  know :  else  it  might  seem 

to  be  a  mere  development  of  nerln,  or  compound- 'and  m^ArV according  to  I^arth,  are  transpoeitiona 
ed  anomalously  of  khirfuila,  "  good  many.**  'ad  libitum ;  also  tvo  meanlngv*,  see  and  find,  ap- 

1.  YitcQ,  he  was  bom?    In  ^hilha,  yu,  a  son.  ;pear. 

8.  Ajrau,  ofTiiprlng,  Kab.  i    11.  Kab.  inao,  he  looked  at;  /**.'«/,  he  observed. 

6.  Ye>nitft^  she  gave  tuck,  Kab. ;  firom  i*e(,  'he\Aifijadan  is  for  Ohinadan  (partic),  attending, 
socked  the  teat.  *  iKm^rah  is  a  componnd  verb,  (Vom  isajj,  ho  look- 

4  Boot  intjs  t  he  sacked.  |ed,  and  irah,  ho  loved. 
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/  look  at  with  pleasure,  csapr&hagh. 

/  iisten  [to  thec]y  nek  ufiijadftnak. 

[  You]  do  not  listen  [to  us],  war  hanagh 

tesjadct. 
/  looked  around,  asanishlftma^h. 
Let  us  look  around,  sanishlum&nagb. 

12.  I/eel  u-ith  my  hand,  teUisbagli. 
FetUng  (subst.),  tedisha. 

13.  /  smell,  insarghagh. 
Let  me  smell  {snuff  at),  disaragbagb. 
/  take  a  snuff,  Harttpliagb. 

14.  J  taste,  ctulagbagb. 
Taste  (subst.),  talagb. 

16.  /  liav^  eaten,  iksliegb. 

Give  me  {what)  I-may-eat,  ikfabi  awNva- 
ksliC'gb. 

16.  I  am  hungry,  ilozagb. 

17.  /  Aai'f  C7iOM//A,  iyuwanagb.    (SoA'aA.) 
We  have  enough,  naiwcii. 

Thou  hast  enough,  tJyuwanat. 

18.  I  drink,  aswcgh. 
Drink!  asu  !     (So  Kab.) 

Give  me  to  drink,  ikfabi  deswagh. 
[  We  give  you],  nikfok. 

19.  Thou  gobhkst,  no  stopping!  ke  ten- 
seat  war  dikkCra. 

20.  Hunger  fdlts  me  [smites  me?],  inak&be 
las. 

/  kill  you,  Dck  inrekay  [ingbekay], 

21.  Thirst  over/wwers  me,  inrabi  fat  [Cad] 
[or,  ingbabi,  kills  me], 

22.  /  perspire,  orafagb. 
Persjnratiou  (subst.),  imscl)ia. 
The  water-carriers  sweat,  imsbarrcigen 

imselbcfou  [{there  is)  sweat  to  tbem]. 

23.  Smoking,  ubbok. 

/  smoke  the  pipe,  rab&kagb  cben. 
,  sasagb  ebCni  (/  drink  my  pipe), 

24.  /ifay,  cnnegb.     (So  A'a6.) 

You  told  me,  tenabit,  [sbe  told  it  to  mef] 
Tell  him,  annas. 

25.  Utterance,  asdkcl  [asdkel-?]. 
/  answer,  asok&lagb  el  jawab. 
Answer  me,  bokalabe  el  jawab. 


Faniaktam,  frequentetiye  from  root  shakmi, 
which  in  Ben  Muea's  Gbadanul  is  izleni,  aad  alflo 
yelkm. 

12.  Idish,  he  felU 

13.  iMireph,  lie  Bmclls  (Temght  of  R  M.).  If 
this  is  a  caunative  form,  it  implies  a  root,  ireffh, 
it  has  a  pmell ;  =  Arabic  rlhh.  But  it  must  not 
bo  too  easily  identified  with  irgfia,  it  burned. 

14.  Valegh,  he  tasted ;  so  Ben  Musa's  I'nareg 
(Temght). 

1&.  Ehshe-s  in  Kab.  becomes  echcht. 
la  Ikfa  [Arab,  it  sufficed]  is  i/ka  of  Kab.  ho 
gave.     Sec  03. 

20.  Klsewhere  Barth  has  inakkfn,  they  beat. 
(Kab.  has  nagh,  fight  thou  !  ennh,  kill  thou  I  sep- 
arate rerbe.)    Heb.  Xaka  is  cither  smite  or  slay. 

21.  Inra  (in  Shilha,  he  overpowers,  conquers) 
becomes  ima  (but  sec  129)  in  Kab.,  and  unitcp 
the  senses  superat  and  superest. 

23.  The  present  tense  formed  by  Initial  r  or  or 
is  rare  in  l^rth,  common  in  Kabnil  and  Shilha. 

26.  laokal,  causative,  from  ikkal,  he  turned 
(neuter). '  Asokel,  utterance,  is  like  reddere  voeet 
for  tdere. 


Restore  to  me  my  camel,  sokalabi  une- 
nis  eni. 

I  restore  to  you  your  things  suk&Jagb  bar- 
ret cnak. 

They  make  them  go  back,  isokaMn^teD. 

Jle  did  not  return  my  salute^  war  bav  i>o- 
kal  ess&lam. 

I  replace  the  «t&ord,  esokalagh  takuba. 

Tlte  copying  {of  a  hook),  as&kal. 

Shut  the  door,  sdkel  tofalwat. 

/   shut    the   door,   soklilagh    tcfalwat. 
[Properly,  turn  the  door.  ] 
1*C.  lie  does  not  speak  distinctly,  ital  tlU 
enis  [he  lias  wrapt   {or  involved)  kii 
tongue]. 

He  rattles  [stammer sf],  enta  abedendan. 

She  rattles  [stammers  i*],  tcbadendan. 

27.  Thou  tallest  much,  ke  hek  takalt. 
J  prattle,  nek  ct>bahe  takalt. 

28.  J  want  to  whisper^  erbegh  a&immetik- 
tikagb. 

29.  /  am  eloquent,  oradagb. 
Eloquence^  crkod  [egbrOd?]. 
A  speech,  meggCrcd. 

Ue  is  eloquent,  israd  clis  enis  [he  madi- 

eloquent  his  tongue], 
I  praise,  egeriddagb. 
IJe  harangues  thetn,  imegg^rcd  dassen. 

30.  /inquire,  esistfinagh. 

Ask  him  the  news,  siftcnt  fel  isftlcn. 
(Ar.  saal,  he  asked.) 

31.  Seek  thou,  anmagh  [Kab.  unagj. 
lie  sought  for,  yummagb,  yesummaph. 
/  seek  your  advice,  nek  siunniflgbekav 

tanbad. 

32.  Give  us  advice,  ager  tanba(d  ?). 
/  advise  you,  egerakay  tanb^. 
Advice,  tanbad. 

,  takshit  [secrecy], 

I  tell  you  this  secretly,  innegliak  aw  a- 
dagb  istaksbit. 

We  confer  between  ourselves,  neger  tan- 
bad gerenagb. 

You  must  not  repecU  it  to  any  one,  war 
tfntennit  (or  war  tiscllit)  awadem. 

33.  /  will,  I  Uke,  irhegh. 


26.  Dmdan,  or  Untan,  to  ring  or  rattle,  is  Kab. 
and  Aiiab.,'  and  Lat.,  tinnio. 

87.  Takalt  is  perhaps  formed  from  Arabic 
Atcal  (VOX),  for  kul,  is  the  Kab&iL 

28.  Koot  tiktik';  the  m  is  reciprocal,  and  «  caus- 
ative. 

29.  Perhaps  from  Arabic,  ghered,  be  warbl«i, 
the  guttural  suffering  obliteration. 

32.  Gcr,  throw,  cast,  in  Kab.  and  Temght. 
.V<!3^  tanhady  we  cast  advice.  In  the  forms  iim- 
mojfhekay  (31),  cgerakay  (32),  irhekdy  (83),  yu- 
feke  (36),  we  see  that  the  Taw:irek  use  the  nom- 
inative kay  or  kt  for  (thee)  the  accusative  after  a 
verb  [reserving  the  Kabuil  suffix  ak  for  the  dative 
(tibi)  ?],  and  the  final  gh  of  the  1st  pL  is  absorbed 
by  it.    Thus,  irhtkay  =  crh€ghk»v. 

83.  Irha  in  Ghad.  is  ifrnii,  in  Kab.  is  Ira. 
The  word  is  evidently  the  Berber  correlative  of 
Arab,  i/rtihh,  he  rejoiced ;  which  the  Kab4il  dia- 
lect uses  side  by  side  with  tro. 
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/  Hke^  love  you,  irhekay. 
/  like  noty  wiir  terhagh  [oTj  wur-t-cr- 
hagh,  J  like  him  notf], 
34.  I  catty  cdobegh,  dobcgh. 
35.*  We  surpass  At/«,  nufe-t.    [So  in  Shil- 
ka.] 

This  fnan  surpasses  you,  halis  wadagh 
yufcke. 
It  is  better  thany  yufa. 

36.  It  is  usefuly  ylnfa.     [Arab.  •yinf*&.] 

,  ahitenfa. 

It  is  gone,  Jinishedy  ^-immfidi. 
It  is  enoughy  yifggeaa. 
It  is  suitabUy  [initifegi?]. 
It  is  impossibly  awar  initilegi. 
There  w,  yile. 

37.  What  shall  I  dot  ma  dikncgh  ? 
He  who  makes  shoesy  wa  yekannen  ibils- 

hcgan. 

We  did  ity  ncknit. 
It  may  be,  imukan  {is  feasible). 

38.  The  stars  shine  forth,  itftren  iknan 
ebarbar. 

This  day  is  very  Jine,  ashel  idagh  ikna 
tdshel  dejc. 
//  is  wonderfuly  takonit. 

39.  /  have  done  for  thee,  eg^aghak. 
/  have  committed  sin,  egegh  db&kot. 
They  have  formed  a  line,  6gen  ftfod. 
I  do  [have  donef],  iggegh. 
/  mend  a  renty  tagagh  tikist. 
Make  for  me  a  pretty  song,  cgahi  anaya 

ihosken.     [Prod.  Son,  ahas  nigge,  ut 

ei  faciamus.] 

Thou  hast  done  wrongy  tcget  tellCbist. 
/  have  done  (o  good  thing)  for  you,  ta- 

gaghak. 
7%ou  hast  done  me  a  wrongy  tagaihi  tcl- 

iCbist :  [she  has  done  mef]. 
Shall  I  fasten  the  horse  f  agyagh  ais? 

[Shall  I  do  the  horsef\    See  186. 
Ye  have  put  this  for  me,  tegimahi  tetid, 

40.  Do  not  do  thisy  klssinadi? 
A  good  thingy  harret  ulagen. 

41.  Stand  up!  ebde  [so  Kab.  and  Arab.\ 
Ihalty  stand  stilly  ebdCdagh. 

Eise!  cnker  [so  ShUha]. 

I  risey  enkSragh. 

A  risingy  tennakrat 

Sit  downy  akim  [aglm,  aghlm,  Kab.]. 


84  Idob  (be  is  able)  must  be  inferred.  Hence, 
also,  adilblby  expert,  pL  iddbdben;  and  a  new 
verb,  iddbaby  ho  is  expert, 

87.  Ken,  do  thou  I  fac  I   (Ben  Mdsa'i  Temght.) 

88.  IknOy  it  shone  ?    Iken,  he  made  ? 

89.  AJ  (mpA)  is  Ghad4msi  for  do  thou  I     In 

Shflha,  itfdy  factum  est ;  in  Temght  it  is  active, 
egiL  The  word  seems  to  be  lost  in  Kab&il.  (See 
stafjagh  and  ig  in  47.) 

40.  YHblqeny  good,  handsome,  is  participial; 
allied,  1  think,  to  yiiUhey  it  suiU,  it  is  like ;  in 
Kab.,  elhiiy  be  thou  good ;  with  Venture,  ilhoy  he 
was  handsome  or  good. 

41.  In  Kab.  enker  beoomes  ekker. 


I  sit  downy  remain,  ekemagh. 

We  have  remained  long,  nekkim  egen. 

Do  not  stay  !  ur  takkCme. 

42.  I  bowy  stoopy  cdunkeagh. 
Lie  down  !  gen  [so  Kab.  ]. 
He  lay  downy  igen. 

Cause  thy  camel  to  lie  !  siggen  amfinis. 
I  rest  myself  iasegh. 
I  pass  the  nighty  insegh.     [So  Kab.] 
I  lie  on  the  sidey  insegh  s  al&rin. 

43.  Sitting  with  bent  legsy  tinckar^ft. 
Sit  thou  with  bent  legSy  senekaraffet. 
[He  picketed  a  camely  ikcraf  amCnis.] 
Sit  thou  with  elbows  on  knees,  asibftket. 
Sittina  with  elbows  on  kneeSy  tasbfkkit. 
Sit  like  Egyptian  statue^,  asirterabftrin. 

44.  /  lie  in  bent  formy  anelv&mcgh. 
I  lie  on  the  face,  abumbdagh. 

The  boat  is  capsized,  toraft  tebombaj. 
/  upset  (a  boat),  subaml)dagh. 
/  lie  outstreichedy  ezar&gagh. 
[{The  head)  is  rested^  irammagh?] 
/  rest  the  heady  cscraramaghagh. 
Resting  the  heady  tcrammcghet. 

45.  WirJc  to  him  the  eye,  enrCras  tet ;  en- 
sCgas  tet. 

/  twist  up  my  face,  asikaniagh  edym- 

mCni. 

Blink  thouy  aunaronagh. 
Blinking,  tcnirdn&ghat. 
I  start  up  from  havirtg  a  vision,  dmftno- 

mawagh. 
/  shut  my  eyesy  and  have  a  vision,  emau- 

naagh. 

46.  /  am  sleepy y  tcnedomagh. 
Idoze{d)y  enuddcmagh. 
Sleepy  etis,  e'dis  (dtis). 

He  is  asleepy  itas,  i4a8. 
/  want  to  sleepy  irhegh  dcjis. 
Sleep  is  upon  me,  ehaihe  'edis. 
I  drecanedy  chorgoagh. 
A  dream,  tahorget. 

47.  I  start  up  {^from  a  dream)y  iggedagh ; 
eborderit  [ebordegh-it?]. 

/  snorey  esakhftrcgh. 

Snoringy  asakhadu. 

I  breathe,  esfnfosagh. 

/  make  a  long  breath,  etagagh  infas 

makkoren. 
He  put  his  hands  into  his  carm-pits,  ig 

ifasenis  dag  tidardagh  cnis. 

48.  Go  thou !  mus :  sfkcl. 


42.  Alar  in,  my  side?    Elsewhere,  edis,  side. 

49.  Asikaniagh  perhaps  means  i  aim,  J  point; 
as  asikken,  aipiing  with  a  gun. 

40.  In  Kab.,  nuddam,  slnmber,  and  i^,  sleep ; 
yUrffo,  he  dreamed ;  tergJf,  a  dream;  ttrgU  (or 
terph'itf)^  a  coal. 

47.  Iggedanh  is,  I  flew  (214),  I  leaped.  In/as 
is  probably  Imported  from  Arabic 

48.  MiiSy  move  thou.  For  In  Delaporte  I  find 
itemmusu^  s*s^te ;  asemmiutegh,  Je  remne.  In 
the  Prod.  Son,  mug  =  *«nw,  to  name  or  call.  The 
root  Hh-rfjMh  seems  to  me  formed  from  rgsh.  So 
ah-krah  from  krsh ;  the  last  radical  being  prefixed. 
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I  go  \}centf\  egeMagh. 

{traveled f\  csukalagh. 

A  travekr^  amasokal. 
/  walk^  cr^ashagh. 
Ltt  him  yo  I  eyit  crrfipesh ! 
/  take  a  ride^  ushirg(h>hagh. 

49.  I  go  on  horseback^  cgcldagh  D&yagh. 
lie  rides,  etinne(y). 
Mount  ye  !  annlyct ! 
Cattle  for  riding,  innomcnniycn. 

50.  I  go  s/torting,  egeleagli  ahuyyf^. 
A  sportsman,  amaliayen  (plur.  ?), 
/  go  by  water,  csakalagh  dar  <?f:hiiTea| 

[/  travel  by  the  river']. 
I  go  by  land,  clilagh  esalim;   porhnpsT 

Ijolloir  by  the  shore  {asarim  m  vt>Cflb.T 

but  alim  in  224). 
Following,  allien.     (105,  201.) 
Straight,  Isellilct. 
Even,Jlat,  sclilen,  ncsaaeL 
Free,  alii. 
Freed,  ncllil. 

51.  I  come,  asagh. 
/  arrive,  ussegh. 

,  waiagh,  wadagh. 

We  are  arrived,  new  at. 

Come  I  iy u !    ( Tad. ) ;  mcllit.    ( A  wdm . ) 
62.    We  went  [we  passed],  nikka. 

The  ball  passed  his  head,  tesavvo  0ke 
eghaf  enis. 
/  wish  to  go,  irhegh  tikaut. 
IJiee,  shun,  egcwuatagh. 
Hefted,  igCwat. 

53.  /  go  in,  enter,  egglshagh. 
Come  in  to  the  tent !  eggish  elicii  \ 
The  rain  enters  the  tent,  aman  ^k^ran 

dar  chen. 
He  went  vp  and  down,  imgha^ 
He  went  down,  imki  (in  209). 
I  go  about,  tamaghagh. 
— ,  kclin  falannagh. 

54.  I  go  out  [went  out"],  ebarberagh. 
The  stars  shine  out,  itflrcn  iknatt  abai 

bar. 
T7ie  moon  comes  out,  ayor  ibarbar. 


/  come  tmi  qf  the  boat,  tab&rbarsgb  to- 

raft. 
Set  them  loose  f  simb&ra  1 
55.  Ran!  hfisfeni  oshal,  fig^d%dj^  ak- 

kCra  fedt|:dip. 
/  rim,  QshJLlngh,  ole3cwuaJ(*|Tf|. 
Came  hatk  [to  ine\  quick/  kalihi  sbik. 
/  retttm^  come  hack^   ckalai^'b    fk^l&bi 

ekulafTji  (?).    So  Kah,,  il^km.1,  JkiMned 

htmstl/'.     See  25,  above]/ 
Q}me  near  !  ahaz ! 
I  approach,  £ti£!£jtg1i. 
5G.   He  mtarttd  early^  inshaja. 

You  Biart  eafly^  lin^hnjal,  (stib^t.)  Uc- 

fthtt. 

/  start  early ^  i6Diargi.regh. 
itishef*h  ftemmiit  [stnumkt^  cdd, 

ffesh?]. 

Early  to-morroic,  ashikkcn  fcmmiit. 
/  »tart  in  the  ajlefnoom-^  edueg^K  (^obst.) 

tddQit. 
I  u'ish  to  start  fafe^  crhegh  tad  ait. 
57-    You    Jit  art    to-morrotc    Tnoming  from 

Timhukiu^  ke  Unsbayat  ajibikke  dag 

Timbiitkn. 
YoK  pass  thr  heal  in  Kdbfira,  tek^Iet  te 

KabarSCen  [tqu  broil]. 
You  start  in  the  ttftemoon  from  Kdhatay 

ke  teduet  dof^  te  K^baritcp. 
Yfiii  lodge  in  Lenga,  tcmcndftgh  Lecga. 

Wf  pajcs  the  hetitj  nikkOla  [we  6r»7j. 

Where  do  tt^e  pa*f  the  heat  to-day  f  in- 

degb    dihau    demitde    nlkkel    a^bel 

58.  We  lodgtfor  the  nigktf  nemcndagh. 
I  pass  the  rtight  {frtst),  inFegh  (42). 
Where  (is  it)  that  we  nhallre^t  tM^  nigktf 

cndeg  dl  ha  dih^nntLs  ehad  idagh  ?  [read 
dinfnnas  ?} 

59.  Thoii  da^t  not  keep  the  path^  war  td- 
bcric.  [Qq.  from  Tvrto-Ariib.f  ditg- 
hcrCT  ttraightf] 

I  hue  mtf  way,  cbebabi  eberlk. 


49.  Imliu  he  ridcB,  Is  the  root  snggfatsd  hf  the 
ahove,  and  la  confirmed  by  ammiy,  a  ridpr*  in 
Delaporte  and  Venture.  In  a  passage!  of  /.vwwn 
(Kabiiil)  in  I)c  81ane,  inirj  seema  to  tub  to  mean 
tie  rode.  Are  ndyayti  and  etinnegh  two  fonnfl  of 
the  preeent?  Or  is  ndyagh  I  rode?  In  flS, 
j/agh,  1  ride. 

51.  In  Kab.,  ir&M,  he  came ;  usifk,  I  am  come. 
Here  amnti  and  tM^lqh  might  seem  dlffergnt  lu 
iease.    Iwient,  in  Kab.,  he  approached. 

ea.  Ikka,  he  paiwod,  he  went:  Kab.  aJid  Fhil. : 
ar'ipti  dakaih,  1  wi»h  to  go,  Temght  of  Ikm  J«^at 

63.  J5(»JkrJror»,  in  Kab.,  "doing/* farlen^,  /wur- 
gha,  he  went  vp  (Kab.) ;  he  went  dottn  <lli?n  M« 
•a* 8  Temght) :  he  went  i/p  and  douni  i;T>tlaparte'p 
Shilha) :  and  here. 

54.  Barbnr,  extra,  might  seem  a  formatl™  tjxym 
Arab,  barra ;  but  the  native  root  is  e&rrt  in  Kib-il« 
which  existH  side  by  side  with  barra.  Thri*  It 
ibra,  dimlMt,  repudiavit;  inebran,  ivpudlum; 
aberru,  mannmlasio:  innabra,  emisit  {T)i  simz^m, 
perhaps  the  same  as  tdmbara  above. 


fiS.  OthaJ  It  iiml  of  Kab.t  oorrtlatlvfi  to  'ujd  ti 
Arabic.  Lek^nial  U  like  IirLtek  (io  trot)  <if  Anbtb 
fcir  wblch  W19  hare  bcUxl  In  Kab.     i^/Kik  U  gik  ff 

bT,  IkiJa  U  brie  it^la,  Anhl«  hil^,  lut  broiled, 
rtroivc^h't  gives  afl  KalK  fi'^ti.  hmU  tli«tt ;  perh*t* 
&  rofit  rommos  to  both  ]angoagi!%  htkti  H  the 
Imtwratlw*  for  Tura  youmtlf.  la  J!iact,  to  turn 
and  to  rnaat  may  be  modiflcarian*  ofooe  poo*. 

53.  Kflag  or  fd^tah,  a  ptaee :  {^dtff  iutn^  otw 
Ijiaciij  onnanft  adakf  what  place  !i,  3i'rj^  hoiw 
with  yitfd  in  (^hadj^mri,  vhWh  =:  Arab.  dA^. 
tikffh,  hL*  dweltJ  {trfum  adtdtki^en  fioitflftM^ 
they  want  to  dwelt  at  BoMbadgoj  To  thin  r»t 
I  am  Jtipowd  to  z^cr  emtnsa^lL  lidoffk,  h» 
dirclr,  U  the  KiWtt 

iSh*itU  niglit,  mtiMt  be  ehtvf.  It  \s  </drf  of  Cba^ 
d^mfj,  rffhc'i  Lif  Wftili^agh^  i/fAjjT  of  nelapoTto*  J^ 
of  I  h. Pied,  t'lc.  Tt^tt  ia  the  Tuai^  <Tf  nigbu  ef 
flE^B^n,  Tli4j  rocit  li  seen  la  Atmh.  tl|^.  ^ 
acntm.  full  ncx. 

t^\  y^htr^  he  bM  ki^pt  tha  tntkf  £tertt, 
maii,  1m  Tfimght  of  Uea  KCiia ;   In  K*bi,  ebrittt  la 


teMa'shight  vocabulary. 
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He  has  lost  his  wax/y  cbehas  eberek  [y'e- 

felUt  turn  via], 

(Jbdhej  it  misleads;  ibehe,  it  misled?] 
False^  baho. 
j^iar,  wambaho. 
Benowned,  anesbaho  [boasted  ofextrav 

agantlu?]. 
60.  lie  has  found  his  way,  cnta  iggSro 

abarrftka. 
I  am  tired,  ildashagh. 
Weariness,  ilidish. 
/  am  very  tired,  ildashagh  hiillen  hiil 

len. 
My  bones  are  shattered,  nek  tat^tilrau 

ejxhasannini. 
Gl.  Exhaustion,  tcmankit. 
/  repose,  ckemagh  dissun. 

adchagegh  fessagh. 

Let  us  repose  a  little,  nehagct  andurren, 

62.  I  ride  a  horse,  Ti6ya,Qh  &i3.     (49.) 
/  dismount,  ezobegh.     (66.) 
Dismount  ye,  zobct. 

/  make  the  camel  lie  dottm,  csiggfinagn 

amSnis. 
Make  thy  camel  lie,  siggcn  amSnis  innck 
/  drive  my  horse  on,  egeddmmegh  aisin 

63.  I  go  fast,  dgclegh  shik. 

/  make  my  horse  trot,  eshisheriwuegh 

aisin. 

I  keep  back  my  horse,  esamas&nagh  ai'sin. 
/  make  him  gallop,  etegeriwucgh  aisin 
/  take  a  ride,  ushirgeshagh ;  adsammo- 

rdmaragh. 

64.  /  will  go  into  a  boat,  erhegh  ogish-n- 
toraft  [/  desire  the  entering  of  a  boat]. 

/entered  a  boat,  eglshagh  tdraft. 

J  get  on  the  sand,  taras&nagh  tam^clt. 


We  have  got  on  the  sand,  urannar-n- 
akal. 
/  disembark,  tabarb&ragh  tdraft. 

65.  Do  we  cross  in  a  boat?  nisgcr  is  tu- 
raft. 

Or  have  we  to  go  on  foot?  mcr  cssi  sfd- 

arannanagh  ? 
I  cross  a  river,  isgeragh. 
I  ford  a  river,  nek  yer  teawont. 
fake  my  horse  through  the  river,  kuletahi 

aiseni. 

66.  ■  I  pass  a  toivn,  kayctannagh. 

Shall  we  sleep  in  Kdbara,  or  pass  it  * 
awak  ncmcndagh  c  Kabaratcn,  mcr 
nokaitcnit  ? 

/  alight  {and  take  quarters)  tit  the  housr. 
of'  a  certain  man,  ezubbegh  ror  haliH 
iyen. 

/  climb  down,  nek  aztfbbr'gh. 

Mohammed  E'sghlr  [probably?]  will 
lodge  with  El  Bakdy,  Mohammed  ess- 
ghir  kodosen  azubbet  ror  El  Bakay*. 

67.  /  change  my  dwelling,  chonagh. 

The  Tadem/kket  have  transferred  their 
encampments  at  Gundam  to  liosebango, 
Tadcmekkct  Ijdcnit  ahdncnit  ror  Gun- 
dam,  irhan  adcdekken  Boscbango. 

68.  I  swim,  shafagh. 

Do  you  understand  swimming  t  ke  tczay 
eh'shaf? 

69.  I  dance,  dcUillagh. 
I  play,  cdellagh. 

He  understands  dancing  extremely  well, 
issan  dellul  ynlaghcn  hullen. 

70.  I  spring,  tagSdagh. 

/  spring  over  a  ditch,  agddCregh  atCras 

atukkck. 
He  jumped  down  from  his  camel,  egeda- 


60.  Iggera  {fgnO,  it  lighted  upon,  is  sorely 
Anbic  jera.  The  6  in  iffjiro  may  even  be  the 
Arabic  pronoun  hinu     V  II.  B.] 

TaUMaruu  aeems  akin  to  karrau  or  kaurau,  to 
be  torn,  (  being  inserted  as  in  the  Arabic  8th  form, 
not  a  Berber  practice.  The  root  la  not  unlike 
zarau ;  see  below. 

61.  TemankU,  Compare  War  UemandkU,  lest 
it  hurt  (him).  Perhaps  from  naka.  Dissun,  my 
Bidet    Ediif,  side:  uni,  eni^  of  me. 

63.  Zffb  in  this  sense  is  found  in  Brossclard ; 
bat  the  Kabdil  and  Shilha  for  it  is  vguz,  ukfiz, 
eggiz.    See  ged,  giiz,  in  70,  and  oftener  b'lz,  in  99. 

Egedemmtgh,  perhaps  (Arab.  Qsdem)  I  cause  to 
go  in  front. 

Aisin,  tot  als-ini  (see  end  of  65),  is  only  a  clip- 
ped pronunciation. 

6o.  EahisheriwuffiK  etsfferium^gh,  seem  to  show 
wuigh  as  marking  the  Ist  person  of  a  causative 
verb,  when  the  root  ends  in  ati.  Shisherau,  per- 
haps, denotes  frequentative  alternative  movement, 
nearl:^  as  shereshermi,  to  work  the  pump-handle. 

Eadmdsan,  causative,  fhmi  amdsant 

Etegeriuruigh  (I  set  loose?)  has  et  to  mark  pres- 
ent tense.    I  make  the  root  igherau,  it  is  easy : 
whence  eghervmnh,  I  am  easier,  yehtrmcen,  easy 
iharmosn,  spadoua. 

Adaumnwrnmaragh  aeems  to  be  a  causative 
from  a  frequentative  root  moTDior.  Ad  marks 
present  time. 

64.  Tardsdnagh  (from  yordaan),  he  touched? 
he  grazed  ?    Tursar  (211),  ran  aground. 


65.  Essi  may  seem  to  be  the  Latin  nnm,  an,  ad 
is  in  Delaporte*8  Kab&il. 

l>*ger  is  izger  in  Kab&il,  perhaps  more  correct. 

Yer  may  seem  to  be  for  yenh^  first  person  of  a 
verb,  so  as  to  mean  "  I  keep  the  ford**  (teawent  U 
a  ford) ;  but  etryi.  In  Barth,  means  let,  leave,  be- 
ing the  Kab&il  ejjU 

KiUet^  plural,  from  root  kult  Compare  ikel,  ho 
marched  :  or  is  t  radical  ? 

66.  Ik&yetan,  he  passed.  Compare  ikka,  68, 
and  f/ukaine,  14T. 

Awak,  Latin  "utrumr*    M(fr,  "an.** 
Imendagh,  he  lodged  ?    See  53. 

67.  Yehfm,  he  encampe?  moved  his  camp? 
iRhe,  ehan,  a  tent.)  Ijdtnit  and  ahnnenit  seem 
two  verba  of  same  tenae?  enit  marks  3d  pi.  fem. 

Adedrkken=zadedsghghent    Pec  5S. 

68.  El'ixhaf.  If  el  is  here  the  Arabic  article, 
tihaf  ought  to  be  imported  Arabic.  Golins  has 
zOf,  ezpiicuit  alas  ac  caudam :  which  easily  be- 
comes natavU.  Ke  tezay  =  tezayt,  it  seems.  In 
89,  ezay  =.  esan,  he  understood. 

69.  Kab.  zuUel.  to  pirouette.  In  Shilha,  adHa- 
Ian,  teaching,  is  from  Arab.  delJ,  a  diflterent  root. 

70.  Tdgedaph  (also),  I  fly :  iffged,  he  flew :  aee 
47.  Egmdnt  and  agedeiinh  are'  from  another 
verb,  igefjer,  or  even  ider.  If  ag  here  marka  t 
Ider,  he  came  down,  aa  in  Kab.  itnr. 

A  teras  =  Ader-as  t 
^fuA:^;^!-,  a  ditch. 
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rit  fcl  tarik.    [Fel  is  upon :  down  must 

be  in  the  verb.] 
71.  /  climb  up  (a  niowfUain,  a  tree),  tewi- 

nagh  (adar,  chfshk). 
/  limp  {sink  down  f  ],  agozeagh. 
I  get  doviXi^  aguzeagh. 
The  thipf  climbed  up  the  house  in  ihe\ 


[/]  moan,  ten^eket,  teh^tOieL 
I  weep,  halagh. 

Why  do  you  weejtf  mefel  tebalit?  i 
halit? 
JJo  not  weep,  war  telbet. 
76.  /  am  silent,  esdsanagh. 
Be  silent,  susin. 


night,  and  drofjped  into  the  middle  of  it,  77.  /  am  sorry,  nek  ezeneffjilmo. 


amakftrad  awen  tdrasbam  das  ehad, 

atarftkat  dar  amasenis. 
I  fall,  noda(gh)  (see  lOi),  nistrckegb. 
lie  fell,  isdtrek,  atarakfttct. 
/  threw  down,  satarakcgb. 

72.  /trip,  stumble,  tcrscU&dagb,  nekag^r- 
tfttiif. 

/  slide  down,  nek  abdrzazawcrit.     [See 

eborderit  in  47.] 
I  strip  my  hand  of  skin,  azcldbbegb. 
/  limp,  cbiagagb. 
That  camel  limps  with  his  right  foot, 

amcnis  wadagh  ehiak  s  adar-u-arel. 

73.  /  sing,  nek  cgananiischak. 

Do  the  Tawdrek  sing  t  Imosh&gbe  iga- 

nanlUebak  ? 
They  are  very  fond  of  singing,  irbanne 

adigcrCshcn  tarezek  bullen. 
They  have  their  pecuSar  songs,  entenet 

Ian  tarcziHc  imannesen. 
Sing  me  a  nice  song,  auiyahi  asahak 

ibosken ;  cgubo  nnava  ibosken. 

74.  /  laugh,  dazngb,  tedazagb. 

Thou  iaughest  too  loud,  ke  bik  tad{s  Ic- 
buset  {tu,  est  tibi  risus  pravus], 

Mwh  laughing  is  not  becoming,  t^dasit 
toget  war  tawegc. 

75.  I  smile,  asibiUesagh. 
A  smile,  tibeksit. 
/  cry  out,  egeregh  [egheregb]. 


71.  itciren,  Ghad.,  he  went  up:  and  Kab.  tha- 
mtwint,  an  eminence.    Auen  here  =  Uowen. 

Das  T  some  preposition. 

Anorak,  drop;  iitatarak^  he  threw  down,  let 
drop;  yet  inetrek  neater  verb. 

79.  IrseUad,  he  struck  the  foot  against 

Afffgh  ta^uf,  I  have  made  a  eatehing. 

Adar-n-aril,  foot  oi  the  right 

73!  Aiifhak  =  az^kakz=agMzak  by  transpod- 
tion;  a  song,  or  singing?  Also  anaya,  a  song. 
In  nek  eganan  we  must  see  the  participle  iga^ian, 
canens ;  but  Monan  is  canunt :  for  tghannan  T 
the  root  is  Arabic,  ahann. 

Tarezik,  farrzze«=  taghesck. 

Jrhdnne  =  irhan,  they  love ;  see  83. 

Lan,  there  were  ?  =  eUcm. 

^dioenMAfnimpliefiiperesA,  herpcited?  Com< 
pare  gner;  and  ghered,  warble,  as  Arabic 

74.  Vedez.  he  laughed  (B.  M.*s  Temght). 
Tadts,  tdaazit,  laughter. 

Ltbdset  must  be  feminine  for  Ubdsent,  from 
Uabdsen.lMd. 

Teg(t  for  tegent,  fem.,  from  egen,  much.  Bui, 
in  89,  tegt't,  thou  hast  done. 

W<ge  also  seems  to  be  a  root  (compare  Axmb.  lee- 
je^i-qu.  spectabilis  »t)  for  decuit.  Ilenoe  fem. 
tautge;  and  war  inUitsgi,  it  can  not  be  (it  will 
not  do). 

75.  Gher  (here  as  in  Kab.),  is  to  call,  to  cry,  to 
read ;  uniting  Hebrew  i^ani,  call,  and  Arable  kara, 
read.  The  k  is  often  found  for  j^A ;  Hodgson  fays, 
wrongly. 


/  [?]  am  vexed,  igrawcnt  nis|raiiL 
Zh  not  be  vexed,  ease  your  mind  [Bft  wp 
your  heart  f],  suli  alhinnek. 

78.  /  do  not  dissemble,  isAftoagb  imui 
[I  show  myself]. 

[He  cHssemoles],  war  sA^ne  imrfmik. 

You  dissemble,  tesfrm&rftday. 

lajn  content,  I  allow,  permit,  ekebelagh. 

{Arab.,  Kab.) 

79.  /  trust,  cfelascgh. 
Confidence,  tef^list,  tifiUaa. 

He  confided  (in  African  Arabic),  ftlafh 

{seems  to  be  the  same  root). 
lam  merry,  nek  ellSwe. 

80.  I  pity  him,  nek  eg^ras  [eg«gbasf]  tc- 
banit. 

I  do  not  pity  him,  nrhas  ger  [gegb?] 

tebaniL 
Have  mercy  on  me,  adenihi  tehinit 

«.),  )  ^'■^- 

Why  are  you  angry  with  me  f  mas  ke, 

tej^  falc  {or  fclahi)  atkar. 

81 .  He  dishonored  him  before  ali  the  world, 
tcsCmit  dedesin  idlnet  nfrret. 

/  slight  you,  texCmegh  feilek,  nek  tci^ 
m&kay. 

[Sliaht,  dishonor"],  tisemif. 
He  hcu  dishonored  me,  enta  tei^m&bi. 
I  fear,  eksodagh. 


Jhiil,  he  weeps ;  compare  Ileh.  and  Arabi  I 
and  EngL  wait     In  I>elaporte*s  SUUm,  aOmt, 
weeping,  isillatt,  causing  to  weep;  h  ondtted. 

76.  In  Kab.  suAtm,  be  silent  Ck>mpare  Anh. 
^niat,  silnlt;  f^tnni,  obturavit,  oe  Peprtsrit 

77.  A  nesguni^  or  rather  an«z|n'm,  neems  to  mesa 
sorrow  (as  in  Kab.) ;  but  for  the  verb  nothing  ncar^ 
er  appears  than  Arab,  kasan,  of  which  1  havt 
thought  it  an  inverted  oomiptiaii.  Htk  estnss' 
junto,  for  nsk  et  enssgAm-o,  I  (anO  ta  my  aofxowf 

Igrau-ent^  see  <M). 

Suli,  in  Kab.,  lift  up,  cause  to  rite. 
mhi,  heart  (Kab.  uli\  Arab.  |xi2&,  Heb.  lift,  fis- 
play  the  same  elements,  though  In  dliFgidte. 

79.  ElUnegh^  I  am  merry.  tUsewhere,  UUwm^ 
they  were  merry.  Tsslamt,  Iniifioastt  Olarst, 
happy:  rtlua,  fiem.  totita,  wide,  spadona;  qn.  lazos^ 
lagus,  liber.  Also  frequentative,  lAeifir,  it  was 
let  got    See  07. 

80.  Tehunit  wonld  recall  TIeb.  and  Arabi  heam, 
JCger,  per,  perhaps  for  epej^,  1  mak*. 
Aden-i^i,  spread  over  me? 

E'kar,  atkar,  should  be  Hkakh,  or  rather  etkak, 
atkah,  but  the  Taw:  rak  can  not  aoond  h.  It  is 
Kab.'  echchnh,  Arab,  ajjah.  Bat  eUaar  mmm 
'  full;*'  KabL  eehekur.    See  108^ 

Ttj49  =r  tegfsh,  eotan  f 

81.  T»4meah,  tezimenh.  Root,  ezem  (dcjdwi 
cy,  Kab.  n.  Tzem,  he  tUglited;  Usum,  b*  aitgMs. 
D  tde»  in-,  at  side  of? 
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Do  not  fear,  or  teksok  [teksod]. 

Do  not  tremble,  ur  termaga. 

Thou  art  imp<Uient,  unsteady,  ke  terma- 

dct. 
/  hide  my  self y  efaragh  imani ;   bikegh 

imani;  esiddftkik. 
/  cover  my  face  with  my  hands,  h&ragh 

idCmfn. 

82.  I  take  care,  ug&sagh. 
Beware  of  that  man,  eh^wct  halls  wa- 

dngh,  agas-n-niet. 
He  is  of  a  treacherous  disposition,  eridar 

(eghadar?). 
/  do  not  care,  war  ekolagh. 
Take  care  of  the  luggage,  agis  fl&lcn. 

83.  /  u^aiV /or  you,  ezedargh  fillek. 
Wait  for  him,  zcdar  filles. 
mal&ren  ? 

He  is  impatient,  enta  war  izedar. 

84.  I  recall  to  mind  {my  friends),  nek  csim- 
mikt&ghet  imaraweni. 

/  am  not  thinking  at  all,  war  inehi  £bC- 
lu.     ( Thought  does  not  find  me  f) 

I  remember,  nek  csimmesiiy&kal  (?)  or 
kagh  (?). 

85.  1  have  forgotten,  etaagh. 
Thou  hast  forgotten,  tetaat. 
Forgetfulness,  tatat. 
/  am  accustomed  to ^  nek  esilmadft- 

rak  isul-n . 

/  am  accustomed  to  smoke  much,  nek  es- 

huaragh  almeddak  tesesen  taba  [capi 

discam  haustmn  tobacci"]. 
I  teach  you,  nek  esahniidakaj. 

86.  /  know,  Bfinagh. 


Termdga :  but  terimmek,  anxiety  (with  k),  and 
termddet  (with  d).    In  Kab.  ergUft,  tremble. 

Etiddakik  (-Icigh  ?  -ghigh  ?).  From  sideris  (si 
deghlfl?),  "secretly,"  we  might  lay  down  ftideah, 
as  the  root.  But  iMd  effhaf  inis,  "  he  hidee  his 
head/*  gives  us  simply  iaed,  he  hides,  and  esidda- 
kik,  I  hide  thre. 

Idemin,  perhaps,  is  dual,  Two  cheeks;  Barth 
has  idAmdwen  (139)  for  faces,  pL :  root  udem, 
cheek,  face,  Kab. 

89.  Ehewet  =  fanoef,  of  68.  "shun." 

Metr    [In  Delaporte*s  Shilha  the  word 
"even,"  mMne."} 

W4,  ho  cares.  (Compare  the  Hansa  verb  kiila, 
to  care,  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schon*s  rocabnlary,  and 
ektUl  in  104. 

84.  Jktha,  cogitavit,  seems  to  he  the  KaK  root 
Hence  imekthi,  secum  reputavlt ;  and  here,  isim- 
mikti,  the  causative. 

Imanm-eni,  my  Mends?  my  sorrows?  Else- 
where immauuen,  mutual  weeping :  root  ru,  sob- 
bing, Kab.  But  imidaueni,  my  firiends  (Prod. 
Son) ;  imldif  a  friend. 

Xsimmetityakagh  suggests  a  root,  suyak  or 
wjak;  but  esimmesuynghak  (I  remember  thet)  a 
root  miftO'    Both  are  strange  to  me. 

85.  Itu,  he  forgot,  Kab. 
Ihned  (Arab,  and  Heb.),  he  learned;  itShoMd, 

be  taught;  here,  he  learned. 
JBsilmaddrttk  has  a  syllable  too  much;  read 


/  do  not  know,  ur  essinagh. 

Do  you  not  know  t  ke  war  tessinat  ? 

/  atn  puzzled,  nek  amdeggeg. 

87.  /  understand,  cgerahagli. 

/  have  not  understood  what  you  said,  war 

egerahagh  meggerit. 
/  understand  a  little  Tarkiye,  egerahagh 

andifrrcn  da  Temdshight. 
/  can  not  tpeak  it,  war  dobegh  assokci 

enis. 

88.  /  am  learning  Tarkiye,  etatflragh  al- 
mud  en  Temashight  [peto  do«trinam]. 

/  know  the  Kurdn  by  heart,  ikfasagh  el 
Kuran;  etafagh. 

89.  Teach  me  Teftnaghen,  agim^kfthe  To- 
finaghen. 

/  acquaint,  inform  you,  el^urSghak. 

I  read,  nek  raragh  [gharagh]. 

Read,  t^gCri  [tdghfiri]. 

/  have  read  uoith  the  most  learned  of  the 
KeUssOk,  nek  4^T6k  ror  el  fakkfren 
Kelissuk  ezay  (esan)  t^g€ri  hollen. 

90.  /  write,  katftbagh.     {Arab,) 
Written,  iktab. 

/  count,  esedanagh. 

Counted,  isSdan. 

Are  these  cowries  counted,  or  not  f  tim- 
gel  idagh  is^d&ncn,  mer  war  is^ftncn? 

What  is  the  name  of  this  in  Tarkiye  t 
wadagb,  innagh  ismennis  sc  Tema- 
shight? 

Your  name  t  ismdnnck  ? 

91.  /  pray,  nm&dagh.  [From  Arab, 
'amad,  which  degenerated  from  the 
idea  of  confirming  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal baptizing.} 

Have  you  finished  your  prayer  f  ko  te» 
symoct  timad^nnck  ? 


87.  Eperah,  understand  thou  ?  So  agrahU,  sd- 
ence.  ft  seems  to  be  a  pure  native  root,  as  tsen, 
heluiew. 

MeagerU  is  explained  by  Barth  as  me  gerU-=i 
me  gnerit;  or,  rather,  tiM  teahrit,  what  thou  hast 
called  out.  Meggered  imeghered)  is  a  harangao. 
See  90. 

Da,  not  certain  Temdshight,  as  Jmoshaghe,  for 
Kab.  Temazight,  Imozagh. 

AswkH;  see  96. 

88.  Jtar,  petiit.  In  Kab.  I  know  only  the  caus- 
ative imthaty  petiit,  which  is  common.  De  Slane, 
in  a  Berber  (Shilha?)  poem,  has  idder  and  iter; 
viz.,  iweUik  iddemin,  toi  que  Ton  implore  (roif  ot 
Xtccofiivotv^;  and  unn  itran,  ho  who  wishes 
(6  Cnrwv). 

Ikfas  is  corrupt  Anbie.    ^ajlr^  £2^ 
Eta/agh,  I  have  caught  or  held  la^t,  often  has 
IT,  as  though  vataf  were  the  root    It  is  Arab. 
^   ftti/^.  whether  native  or  imported.   Common 
in  Kab.    See  another  ett^f  in  908. 

89.  AglnfJc,  teach  thou? 
liar,  he  informed?    Jlaghf  compare  AraK  la- 

gka,  locutus  fuit 

Ezny^  peritus  fuit;  as  appears  by  comparing 

_^     ^     ^  . ,   — J  this  with  68.    Jgijon  is  y»an,  scivit,  as  in  86.    The 

esOmadaah.    Then  akinil  or  isHl  means  custom  ?  I  verb  rtould  be  plural  here  ?    Eoerek = eghireph  : 

Alm€ddak=:  Ahneddagh,  (ut)  discam.  Und  the  vowel  of  the  penulUmate  distlngnisbes 

lahwir  is  for  Kab.  izwar,  he  began.    So  teshuar]  the  past  tense  flrom  aharaqh,  present  tense. 

toiwt,  indpitpariatrrpartarlt  9L  Tfeymdet  belongs  "to  an  important  root, 

Tfis  en  taba;  ^n  is  the  prep,  "ofr*  \inUda,  it  is  finished  (86) ;   imda  in  Delaporte*! 
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92.  (/)  fold  (my)  hands  [Jingers],  asim-l 
mckeris  isikk&den.  | 

Fold  ye  your  hands,  simmckcrissit  isfk- 
kadenawen. 
I  fust,  ezomagh.     [Arab,  som.] 
Are  you  fasting?  kc  tazomct  ? 

93.  /  have  had,  once  J  had,  k&la  ille. 
[Kdld,  once  upon  a  time;  ilk,  there 
was?  rori  or  ghori  seems  wanting.] 

I  have  not,  war  ror  ille  [read,  war  rori 

ille]. 
I  have  nothing  to  eat,  war  ikt^fagh  ak- 

shcgh  [non  sufficio  (quod)  edani]. 

94.  /  add,  give  more,  esewadagh. 

Add  to  7/16  a  little,  sewadahi  andilrren. 
/  arrive,  wadagh  [wategh]. 
We  are  arrived,  nuat  [newat], 
(T7ie  cold)  decreases,  efenas. 
/  lessen,  nek  afenis-tcnnet  (?). 
(of  fluids),  csodcb&ragh. 

95.  Bring  me  something,  auyoheet  harrct. 
/  bring  it  to  you,  waucghakit. 

/  leave,  let,  nek  oyagh. 

Ltt  him  go  (walk),  cyit  drrCgesh. 

96.  /  set  free  a  slave,  sidderfagh  akeli. 
A  freed  slave,  dkCli  ndlliL 

A  freedman,  adfirif. 

I  divorce  a  woman,  czimmizeagh  tdmate 

I  marry,  itidibonagh. 

He  has  divorced  his  former  wife,  izfm- 
mftze  hannis,  tadagh  ruris  tille  {jqwe  ei 
erat]. 

(And)  has  married  a  yonng  girl,  awe  ta- 
li ad  andifrrct.     (On  awe,  see  96.) 

97.  I  hold  fast,  etofagh. 
We  take  [/Inw  hold  of],  nuttef. 

.    Catch  it,  hold  it,  ottnft.     (See  88.) 
Holdfast  the  cord,  atef  {rriwi. 


Bhilha.  Barth  has  ejumddade,  (the  nights)  are 
passed.  Causative,  isimda,  he  ended.  AIho 
imfnde  [  =  imemde  ?],  (our  food)  is  finished,  gone. 
See  farther  under  103. 

93.  KaW,  une  fois;  Kab.  th^kJnU;  Shilha,  val 
Jkte/a  sccma  to  be  the  Arabic  8th  form,  from 

k$/a,  and  not  to  be  connected  with  ik/a^  he  gave, 
unless  this  id  it«elf  only  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
rerb. 

94.  Setpad  i'<rirat]  seems  to  me  the  causative  of 
iiraf,  a  root  common  in  Kab.  Thus  iwat,  acces- 
sit  ;*  isewaf^  addidit. 

Andurr'en,  a  little,  combined  with  madru}n, 
■mall,  gives  a  root  dr^t.  In  Kab.,  edrtis,  a  little. 
The  8  must  once  have  been  a  pronoun  :  edruH^  a 
little  0/  it.     See  also  ewlurret,  in  96,  for  young. 

95.  In  Kab.,  awld,  bring  to  me  hither;  yutri. 
he  brought,  led.*  Auyohi  mu»t  be  formed  oi 
outn',  bring;  ahi.  to  me.  In  96,  aiee  (^yHtci) 
duxit,  for  married. 

(Mfogh  is  a  different  verb,  Imperative. 
Byyi,  let,  leave ;  in  Kab..  eiji. 

96.  h'Ulil  freed,  from  aUl,  fiw.  A  root  of  very 
like  sound  is  in  106,  and  another  in  50.    Izimit ; 

s  in  81,  izrw^  he  dishonored. 


IM  go  the  cord,  sellueluc  irriwL 
/  let  go,  sellaelueragh. 

98.  Pluck  off,  ekas. 

/  take  off,  pluck,  ekftsafrh. 

Raise,  take  away,  [telle  !J  atkal. 

/  carry  off,  dtkalagh. 

I  put  the  load  on  the  camel,  otagergb  iU- 

len  fel  ^m£nis ;  nek  etajejjegh  ilftlen. 
[//e  heaped  things  upon  hith'],  cgag  fellai 

ilfilen. 

99.  /  take  the  load  (from  the  camel),  eU- 
kuzagh  il&lcn;  ezozebagh  ilAlen  (fd 
am^nis). 

I  put  on  the  (horse's)  saddle^  nek  ek&al 
alakif ;  nek  esew&ragh  alakif. 

J^t  the  saddle  on,  suar  clakif. 

/  take  the  saddle  off,  ckassagh  elakif. 
(98.) 

100.  I  seek,  look  for,  ctftragh.     (88.) 
What  do  you  look  for  f  ma  tctifrret  ? 
Search  well,  ummagh  hullcn.    (31.) 

/  entreat,  beg,  etaragh  [another  form  of 
the  present  for  ete't&ragh?]. 

101.  I  send,  esokegh. 

/  call  for,  dgaragh  [aghcragh  ?]. 
Call  him,  ^gCret  [aghcrct?]. 
/  show,  eseki^nagh  [point  out]. 
Show  me  the  road,  sekenahi  abarraka. 
/  do  not  show  you,  nek  war  esekenagbak. 

102.  /  collect,  etawaragh. 

/  hid  [stored  vp  f]  ctwarogh. 

I  cover  (my  face  with  my  hands),  haragh. 


HannU,  wife,  and  hali«,  man,  are  peculiar  to, normal  order. 


97.  Sellueluert   But  see  79. 

98.  There  are  four  roots  in  Kab.  with  the  ntdi- 
cals  ks:  (1.)  Ekkes^  aufer,  exue;  ikk^,  exniL 
(S.)  Eks,  vtce  (pecus) ;  ik»a,  pavit ;  ik*^  pasdt 
(3. )  Ikef,  pnpugit,  momordit  (i«erpens).  (4. )  Ek^, 
plica ;  tCMd,  plicuit ;  ikewtu,  plicat.  To  the  Sd  I 
refer  Delaporte'  s  ronfretfit  arborea  ventus.  I  hare 
tried  to  resolve  (2)  and  (8)  into  vultit^  eanmL 
See  also  a«  in  167 :  ikos,  m. 

Atkal  at  fint  seems  to  be  the  Arabic  tkaad; 
but  Hen  M6sa  spells  it  with  simple  k,  not  k.  Yet 
atkel,  government 

In  Ghad.  jejdq  means  laden.  We  have  here  a 
root  gag,  gak^  or  ganh,  meaning  tw  heap  or  load: 
frequentative,  fVjifyA.  Otd^ergh  is  present  tenss 
(for  otdgeghaghl),  and  etajejjegh  apparently  tha 
nnequentative. 

99.  Etaki'izagh  might  seem  to  mean,  "  f  oome 
down,'*  but  it  IS  here  causative  :  as  eioztbagk  far 
ettbzfbagh,  because  (I  suppose)  s  becomes  z  throng 
the  proximity  of  the  other  z.  1  he  roots  kbz,  gSz^ 
zob  are  named  in  6?. 

Fel  (upon)  is  used  both  of  taking  down  and  pat> 
ting  up. 

Ekeralaghf  ekeral,  gird?  In  160,  inM,  ht 
girded,  which  perhaps  should  be  igheled. 

Seunr,  put  on ;  and  et-autiranh,  1  coUeet  (10S)« 
seem  to  be  akin.     But  see  oirar,  in  113. 

101.  litdka,  he  sends,  is  posi^ibly  the  cauaatHv 
of  ika,  he  passed ;  fem.  t/Mn. 

War  eMkenaghak,  Here,  as  in  106,  the  power 
of  war  to  attract  the  aocus.  pron.  is  neglected. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  106, 129,  we  have  the  Kabdul  or 


Temght     [Qu.  halts,  a  *'  fellow  ;**  hannis,  "  his 
matef] 

Taliad,  lass ;  iliad,  lad,  are  very  like  Arab,  tw- 
lad,  son,  which  in  Temght  also  appears  as  abarad. 


•  In  Prod.  Son,  tauftm,  tolutit;   aktmvH.  Sfits  fsiUI 


102.  Jmfikas  is  the  only  instance  I  bftv«  ob- 
served of  s  and  r  Interchanging.  In  BrosMlard 
we  read  imugger  and  imirptn^,  convC*nit  In  Dc- 
laporte  the  g  becomes  k.  There  is  also  in  Kabttl 
imger,  he  reaped,  and  imgtr,  it  was  thrown ;  pas- 
sive, fh>m  gtr. 
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IWe  met  Mcr«f],  memokas  dis. 
[Vhere  did  ye  meet  him  t  kawenit  edagh| 

atamokasem    roris?      [Ko«,   quo  loco 

convenistis  ad  eum  f] 
The  people  gather  in  one  place,  idlnet  ye- 

mukftscn  s  edeg  iyen. 

103.  The  market  is /till,  ewifet  ydtkar. 
The  j)€ople  go  asunder,  idlnet  fbbeda. 
The  trihe  is  scattered,  tausit  tesimande. 

104.  /  [«7gf]  salute  you,  nigerak  es  sft- 
1am. 

Salute  him,  dgSras  es  sftlam. 

/  seize  your  hand,  atafagh  afos  enik, 

/  embrace  him,  ckilllCghas. 

He  fell  on  his  neck,  and  kissed  him,  yu- 

dar  fel  erinnis  ahasi  timullat. 
I  embrace  his  knees,  (and)  kiss  them,  ne- 

k6degh  fcl  fad^nnis,  ahasen  c  timilllnt. 
A  kiss,  tamolit  [tamolirt :  tamolight  ?]. 
J  kiss,  cmolfiragh  [emdlfighagh?]. 

105.  I  follow  thee,  nek  clkamftkay. 
Follow  him,  elkemt. 
/  obey  or  follow,  nek  elilal  [elilagh]. 
Does  El  Khadlr  obey  the  orders  of'  Al- 

kuttabu  t    El  Khadir  clil  AlkUttkbu  ? 
lie  does  not  obey  him,  war  yilk({mit. 
/  refuse  to  submit  to  thee,  nek  ugar&ghak 

serhu. 
That  tribe  has  revolted  against  their  chief, 

tausit  tadagh  (tindegh)  irhit  amano- 

kal  nissen. 

106.  Help  me !  dchelahi. 
/  help  you,  edehelaghak. 

107.  MaJke  place  {Jbrme"],  shinkSshin  fdlle< 


{108.  /  Aonor  you,  esimgharftghak. 

He  has  not  honored  me,  warhi  isimgliar. 
100.  /  bear  witness  tb  you,  egehftghak. 

Bear  me  testimony,  gehahi. 

I  swear,  ehadagh  [I  sworef], 

I  swear,  ohadagh. 

/  swear  falsely,  ehadagh-s-baho. 

He  swore  falsely,  yehad-s-baho. 

I  make  jteace  between  them,  etSnagh  tini- 
b&rcn  [/  speak  goodness?  protection  f], 

110.  I  go  to  law,  esheiragh.     (Arab.) 

,  nek  amistcn. 

/  overcome  you  at  law,  imeghak  se  she- 

riat. 

/  am  cast  in  a  suit,  etiwamagh ;  {the 
money  is  lost),  ^6ri  ineksbe. 

111.  I  praise,  egeriddagh. 

{thee?),  nek  elak^d&kay. 

I  praise  God,  g6der  Mes£  [godegh  ?]. 
I  promise  to  you  safe  conduct ;  I  engage 

to  you  my  faith,  egish({rak  alkawel. 
/  will  not  betray  {you),  war  igbadaragh. 
/  break  faith  {with  thee),  nek  irkshe£ik 

alkawel. 
He  has  broken  faith  {with  me),  enta  irk- 

shcdahi  alkawel :  arzar  da  alkawel. 

112.  /  have  made  him  confess  by  some 
means  or  other,  nek  csleakak  cstiwit 
te'zar  alaretahi  gaway  okar. 

/  deny,  odelagh. 

(/  refuse  to  you  ?),  nek  oddlakay,  odd- 

lagh  el  kher  innek. 
/  refuse  to  you,  nek  endarakay. 
I  punish  you,  nek  akaz^&kay. 
He  has  refused  {to)  me,  indarahi. 
[Z/c  re/used  to  me  speech  concerning  it?"], 

indarahi  meggered  sirs. 

113.  Pardon  me!  enshahi. 
/  pardon  you,  enshaghak. 


103.  Elsewhere,  asimande^  with  a  torn  dress : 
timminde  (the  tribe)  is  extirpated;  ezzud  im- 
mendf,  our  provisions  are  gone.  These  three  ] 
suggest  that  tearing  and  rending  are  the  essence 
of  a  root  imende.  Bat  as  this  word  means  (the 
food)  is  jinished  (see  91),  possibly  all  belong  to  laS.  Irnnghar  (he  made  great),  as  in  Kab.,  ii  • 
the  root  vnUda^  36.  firom  the  root  mekkur^  great ;  the  k  becoming  gh 

104.  Ager-as\  either  '•Hhrmo  salute,"  from ger^  in  the  causative,  as  in  some  other  verbs. 

or  '*  cry  out  salute,"  from  gher;  agMras,   See  101.      109.  Gth^  »'  testify  thou,'*  shows  the  root  of  the 

Ekull,  cherish  thou  ?   See  ek/'A,  in  82.    Dififerent  Kab.  imge{h),  a  witness ;  in  Shilha  also  engL 
are  ikel  (?),  he  marched,  iggel,  ho  turned  aside,!     TindMr^  is  explained  by  Barth  as  "protee- 
^Ut,  he  broiled:  roots  liable  to  confusion.     Also'tlon,"  and  also  "goodness."     Combine  it  with 
kulet  in  05.  \eMri,  wealth,  and  perhaps  with  Arab,  kheir,  good, 

Odtgh,  I  fall?  nodagh,  we  fall  (71),  war  Mm, 'since  kh\r  is  common  in  Kab. 
lest  thou  fall;  if  to  be  so  written  denote  a  root  I    110.  Ima  (Kab.),  snperavit,  fmti,  snperfnlt; 
Jdu  (compare  dau,  under).    But  if  tidu  is  untrust-  two  verbs  which  are  hard  to  keep  separate,  (/ma 
worthy,  adar,  or  rather  atar,  is  the  root;  in  Kab.  in  Venture  is  il  triomphe.)    Here  we  have  active 


to  go  down. 
Faden  {ifadenf)  pL  ofa/od,  knee? 
Aha-ecu,    Aha=Agacf39f 
ImMer  (imAlegh),  he  kisses? 

105.  Elkem  in  Kab.  "arrive."  (}n.  may  il- 
kem,  "pertinuit,"  explain  the  double  use? 

Serhii^  victory,  primacy.  Yugar  (Shilha  and 
Kab.),  "it  exceeds,"  and  so  once  (I  think)  in 
Barth.  Thus  ugaragJiak  serhu  may  seem  to  mean 
**  supero  tibi  pncstantiam." 

Irh^U   Barth  suspects  it  should  be  "  iror  irhit,' 
loves  not.    Final  t  is  then  useless.    May  not  t  be 
radical,  and  irhat  mean  dejeeit,  exeuairitf 

Amandkal^   chief.     Tinmokolen,   they  invest 

their  chief;  125.    AtkH,  government  (spelt  ^Uj 

by  Ben  M^sa).     These  words,  with  the  term 
**  k61,"  seem  peculiar  to  Temiwhight 

106.  i(UA«{,  he  helped? 

Vol.  ni. — A  a  a 


and  passive  im'gh,  snperari,  etiwamagh^  supera- 
tus  sum.     See  the  preliminary  remarks. 

Ineknhe,  strictly.  I  think,  "is  eaten;"  a  sort 
of  Niphal  passive,  m>m  ekfthe. 

111.  On  egerid  {eqheridr),  see  29. 

Klak&diXkay,  from  ilakad  t 

EnUherak^  or  egisfwgh-ak  f    I  enter  to  thee. 

Alkawel  is  corrupt  Arabic.  Ohadar  also  to 
Arable. 

Irkxhed  seems  a  mistake  for  ighahen  (a  parti- 
cipial form),  "  deceiving"  (see  115),  from  Arable 
ghesh,  decepit 

Arzar :  irza,  ho  broke. 

113.  rr)d«i,  he  denied? 

Indar,  he  refused.    So  218. 

Azah,  seems  to  be  Arab,  'adab,  torment;  bat 
what  is  ak  before  It  ?    Does  i;  replace  lost  ain  f 

113.  Insha,  he  pardoned,  recalls  Arab,  neta,  he 
fbrsot 
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Pardon  me,  0  Lord!   o  Mcsi,  takfut 

fdlc. 

Ransom  him,  sok&ks  tdflfSdaat  enis. 
/  wrong  you,  nek  dwaradakay  [dwara- 

nakay  ?J. 
Thou  wrongest  mey  tdwaradahi. 

114.  /  cbubty  hesitate,  am  mistaken,  nek 
amdjg^cg. 

/  cnn  not  mistaken  as  to  what  I  said,  nek 
war  amdfggeg  tidid,  au  annegh. 

Sins,  pi.  ibakk&den. 

/  commit  sin^  nek  eger  [egegh]  ebftke^. 
{^Ghad.  Bekk&dcnf  sins  A 

I  am  authorized,  egelayegh. 

I  have  been  longing /or  you,  ezdweragh. 

115.  I  disturb  you,  nek  a^helanakay. 
You  disturb  me,  ke  teshledahi :  kc  te- 

kcsadahi  makftna  nawa  kannak. 
Z^t  me  alone,  aiyahi ;  {trouble  me  not\ 

war  shUlahi. 
/  tickle,  nek  akerittegh  (tdmandan). 

116.  I  envy  thee,  nek  mansheghakay. 
'Abidin  envies  Bakdy  on  account  of  {the 

Uliye']^  'Abidfn  cmunshagh  £1  Bakdy 

ful  temust  inniB. 
I  cheat  you,  betray  you,  nek  ghadarakay 

{Arab.),  nek  ighcfkraghak. 
Thou  hast  cheated  me,  taghdarrcdahi. 

117.  I  steal,  dkftragh.    (So  Kab.) 
Theft,  tokar  (and  tikdraXi,  below). 
A  thief,  amkarac?.    (So  Kab.) 
Thieves  have  stolen  my  camel,  imakara- 

den  okaren  amCnis  eni. 
The  Kel'uUi  are  expert  in  stealing,  Kel- 

iilli  idababen  dag  tek&raJE*. 
/  seduce  (?),  nek  tak^&«ak. 
That  man  has  seduced  the  woman  (?), 

hali«  adagh  ctakaras  tamandant. 

118.  /  take  vengeance,  nek  azalagh  cni- 
ni. 

Vengeance  is  sweet,  tam&zilt-n-era  tazed. 


Takfiit,  "thou  hast  forglren,**  aa  fh>m  a4/«. 
The  I;  is  a  corruption  of  oin,  from  Arabic  'aftu 
Ttfftdaui,  ranaom,  from  Arab.  feda. 
Sokdlas,  return  (reiMty)  for  him.    See  8S. 
Ouwr,  Injure  thou  (?).    Towarat,  2nd  pert. 
114  Tidtd,  true?  truth? 
Au=.awwa^  that  which. 
Ezotraqh,  from  Arab.  2dr,  violence? 

115.  Shela^  disturb,  bustle.  See  oshel,  65. 
Akerita  (tickle  thou?).  In  Kab.  ekrt^^  ralus 
•crape.     Bnioir,  harrauet,  is  torn. 

116.  Imunnhegh,  he  envied ;  amdthagh  (itnon- 
$hagh  f),  envious. 

Ffl,  upon ;  tevtuat,  affair. 

117.  Ydkar,  yf>har,  he  stole,  seems  to  hare  sec- 
ondary verbis  yekarad.  ytkaraky  yekara^. 

Temandantz=tamatttU  of  Kab.?  The  fonn 
does  not  seem  to  recur. 

Jkttras  in  the  Prod.  Son  is  used  for  igharaf,  he 
slaughtered.  | 

111.  JSnl,  the  debt  of  blood.  Atat  was  at  first 
written  by  Barth  as  with  y^*.  I  suspect  is  is 
here   ^X^,  and  means  demand.    Zal  is  of  many 

roots  in  Kab. 
Azid,  arU/,  sweet  I 


He  has  revenged  on  them  the  b/ood  oj  Itit 
father,  izcl  dassen  ^hCni-n-shu. 

/  beat  you,  nek  watak. 

IJe  beat  him,  till  the  blood  came  out,  ja- 
wat,  bar  tegmad  ^hcn. 

119.  /  imprison,  ergellagh  (awidagk 
iyen). 

A  prison,  ehc-n-erregal. 

/  ftui  in  chains,  egegh  isSsar  dar  erin- 
nis  [I  do  a  chain  on  his  nrcX:]. 

/  put  a  watstchain  on  his  back,  a  hawi- 
cuffon  his  hands,  gcgh  tcshim  dar  d*- 
rannis,  gcgb  dyat  dar  afasannis. 

120.  /  circumcise^  nek  emibikftdcn,  {par- 
tidp.). 

Circumcised,  imankad,  pL  imankiden. 
/  castrate,  nek  emelcagh. 

121.  /  wound  somebody,  sabajftsagh  awa- 
dem. 

He  is  wounded,  ab63ris  (?). 
Wounded,  anasbayan. 

122.  /  box  die  ear,  asittegh. 

/  slap  the  face,  cdebarahagh. 
/  kick,  stamp  with  the  foot,  tersellAdagh. 
/  strike  with  the  knee,  nek  tesmen  luk»- 
s&dagh. 
I  give  a  foil,  nek  esfll&ras  [cf'fll&ghasl. 

123.  1  wrangle,  nek  taySragh  shelkikin. 
/  cut  {off)  his  hecuL,  nek  tesiiggOnst 

[te«agg0gb-a8-t]. 
Strangle  thou  {him),  orea->8. 
/  strangle  {him),  nek  or^agh-aa. 

124.  /  go  to  war,  iggelegh  dagh  ^g^ben. 
[£gehen,  an  inroad,  or  miBtary  expe- 
dition.'] 

The  j>eople  gather,  idXnet  tidauen. 
They  intend  an  expedition,  ycbuken  (^ 
he^^ 

A'ttMnl,  blood,  is  nearly  aa  In  Uaoaa.  In  Eak 
we  find  tdcmntin,  as  if  Arabic  pL 

Shi  or  rt,  father. 

Yaufot,  ''he  beat,**  is  the  root,  aa  in  Ssk 
Ttgmad  (with  adverbial  d  final),  from  iges^,  he 
went  out ;  Temght,  nut  Kab. 

119.  IrifHl,  he  imprisoned  f 

Er'i,  neck  (in  Rab.) ;  /«l  erinais^  on  his  neck 
(Prod.  Son).  Dar  ( =  dajfir,  bcu;k  ?  see  the  prep- 
oeitionr).  Ifaaun^  liands.  I  Infer  that  dr-aor  U 
a  collar  or  neckband,  teshim,  a  waiat-chaln,  (qpt, 
a  handcuff. 

121.  From  199,  huyis  (or  oboifisri^  a  woasi 
The  causative  verb  is  sabayas,  wound  thou ;  tks 
paiwive  (or  Niphal),  inebuyin^  he  wa 
Also  anasbOyas  (pailicip.),  wounded. 

Awddem,  fh>m  Heb.  and  Arab,  ada 

128.  /2NiruA,hesUpped?  (/frorvi^*,  he  trealed 
insolently  f)    i^  A  bdrOgh  In  188. 

128.  /Mi^,  he  cut  off  f 

Orea,  stnmgle,  may  be  compared  with  sri,  netk, 
Kab.,  and  In  119. 

124,  186.  Igitt,  he  went  or  aet  off,  aeema  to  me 
the  same  root  as  lekHu  starting,  eciting  off,  wUeb 
in  Kab.  is  tikH  or  thihlL  I  ventured  to  propMS 
writing  the  verb  ikili  (see  a33>,  and  regarded  d- 
hil  (travel)  as  its  causative  (vis.,  caoae  to  gn,  i.  e. 
make  the  beasts  start) ;  as  Arab.  svk.  Hut  Barth 
insists  that  inf'e  is  neoeeearily  loimdod  with  ;, 
and  tekkHi,  mkkd.  with  k. 

Idineti  Anb.  auaui,  world?  Tha  wofd  wtt' 
Ivades  North  AfHoa. 
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They  deUbtratey  emsakan  meden. 

125.  rhey  are  cUiotU  to  starts  yeboken  te- 
keU. 

The  expedition  takes  horse,  ^gShcn  ir- 

keb.    {Arab.) 
They  invest  their  chief,  tinmokolen  amo- 

nukal  nissen. 

The  expedition  Ufl,  egShen  dg^le. 
We  shall  Jight,  adeneknds.     [Eknas, 

battle.] 

1 26.  The  expedition  attacked,  egChen  <5hak. 
They  Jell  upon  the  cattle,  ehukan  ishitan. 
They  plunder  the  tents,  asfeken  ihannan. 
They  take  away  every  thing,  atafcn  aiiay 

iladihcn  der  ruiTet  {they  seize  whatever 

{is)  there  of  the  whole). 

They  take  the  male  and  female  slaves,  fg- 

fUen  ikClan  e  tikel&ten. 

127.  They  lead  away  the  horses,  wottan 
iyesan.  {They  bring  up t  See  uc;a<  in 
94.] 

They  drive  away  the  cows,  oh&gen  iwan. 

the  woolly  sheep,  oh&gen  tikindc- 

men. 

the  {hairy)  sheep,  oh&gen  tfhatcn. 

the  goats,  oh&gen  ulli. 

128.  There  teas  nothing  but  weeping  of  the 
women  and  children,  war  akimu  har  ti- 
dCdcn  e  iliadenl  mmerauen  dag  tim 
shagL     [N.B.  e,  and;  as  126,  130.] 

They  fought  hard,  lis&san  ag&zar. 
They  would  notjiee,  war  cbokan  cgewet. 
(62.) 

129.  They  vanquished  them  only  by  num- 
bers, entenet  war  tanarnen  har  s  egod. 

iJied,  who  died,  amut,  awa  amut. 


Emadkan  eeema  to  have  tn  as  a  reciprocal  form. 

Mrdeny  men,  as  in  Kab. 

136.  Ibfiki  is  clearly  osod,  Jost  as  in  Kab.  ibgha, 
he  will,  he  is  about,  he  means ;  and  seems  to  be 
the  same  vord.  ^'et  the  latter  is  identical  with 
Arab,  hagha^  decult,  from  vhlch  I  think  it  la  bor- 
roired.    See  125. 

Inrnfikel  toT  Imnr>keir   8ee  105. 

126.  Ohak,  ohcuf,  in  Temght,  are  the  root  awagh 
of  Kab.,  but  take  a  stronger  sense.  Awagh  is 
"snme,"  but  oAo^,  "cape,  rape." 

Ehftkan  in  137  is  dhdgen;  but  perhaps  they 
differ  in  tense. 

Ai/eken^  I  coiOectnre,  should  be  as/eghen,  they 
empty ;  from  fofjh.    See  1T4 

fg/al  may  seem  to  be  the  same  word  as  ikfel^ 
be  ransacked.    130. 

127.  Tihattnt  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  f^- 
haten,  goats,  from  taghat,  she-goat,  in  Kab.  Barth 
also  has  tarat  ( =  taghat)^  she-goat;  yet  he  is  sure 
that  tihatin  means  (hairy)  sheep ;  and  that  ulU 
(Which  in  Kab.  is  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats)  is  the 
Temght  plural  for  gnat».  In  137  ulli  is  sheep  (t). 
[There  is  no  doubt  that  ulli  comprises  occasion- 
ally both  sheep  and  goats. — B.] 


Ingei,  Mph.  from  igflet  (not  again). 
128.  Akimu  ia  fipom  ilflm^  it  rested  or  remained  gtkel^  it  gushed  out;  qu.  enghilen^  eruperuntf 


(41) ;  also,  it  remained  over.    liar,  except 

Immerau^  reciprocal  verb,  from  iru,  he  sobbed ; 
immerauen,  they  sobbed  mutually. 

Aafyar^  war.     (ladsan  (perhaps),  "  they  made 

obstinate;**    Ar.  'aaa;  which  might  generate  a 

oausatire  verb,  iwxM.    Hut  for  the  Arabic  root, 

w«  have  in  Kab.  azzay,  heavy.    See  azOen  in  150. 

Id9.  Wartan-arrun,  The  negative  loorattnota 


Was  wounded,  who  was  wounded,  e'ge- 

shen  bifylsen,  awa  buy  is. 
Was  s^teared,  who  was  speared,  dgeshen 

tidik,  awa  gishen. 
Was  smitten,  who  was  smitten,  ^geshen 

ti'wit  awa  gishen. 
The  whole  tribe  was  extirpated,  tausit 

ik^tencs  t^mminde.    (91.) 
Kxcept  a  few  lads  who  were  absent,  asel 

barret  iliaden,  war  hadarin. 
Tliere  was  not  one  who  was  not  wounded, 

war  tfllc  dakhsen  fire  war  nebuyis. 

130.  Aim  were  broken  and  crushed,  idlnet 
arzan  e  digdSgen. 

jytey  ransacked  their  villages,  atikfSlan 

emazaghe  nissen. 
TTiey  took  it  and  went  away  with  it,  elu- 

ent,  dngSlen  d&ris. 

The  enemy  despaired,  {shingo  arali&g^n. 
/  despair,  nek  eherah&ragh. 
The  whole  town  bums,  agh&rim  ikdtSnes 

irrar.    (170.) 
They  fled  into  the  forest,  imar  rasan  fge- 

shcn  ehfshkan.     {They  were  broken^ 

and  entered  the  bushes.'] 
I  flee,  nek  arzegh.    [/  am  broken  f ] 
They  make  a  stand,  ibd(^dan.    (41.) 

131.  They  gather,  ivartflycn  har  eniokftsan. 
{They  caused  to  join,  until  they  assem- 
bled ynutually.] 

Their  chief  addressed  them,  emegered 
dassen  amanokal  nissen.    (29.) 

132.  He  exhorted  them  to  defend  their  worn- 
en,  inn&sen  hawanim  auadagh  aka- 
wen  igerawen  tfdSden  ennawen.  {He 
said  to  them ....  tluU  (?)  to  you  they 
set  free  your  women.] 

And  your  children,  ezafnct  d  fliaden  na- 
wen. 


the  pron.  accns.  tan  (them).    Amen^  they  over- 
came, as  in  Kab. 

Egi)d^  multitude,  as  in  Shilha  yeggQt,  it  was 
numerous. 

Egisken  seems  to  come  tram  egish,  enter  or 
pierce.  (So  egishdhi  terjadanten,  cup  me  behind 
the  ear,  t.  e.  pierce  to  me  the  back-head.)  Idak^ 
ho  pierced  with  a  spear,  Heb.  dakar;  Ar.  dakk 
wat^  the  struck,  smote.  Uence  tidik  and  tiwit, 
feminine  nouns. 

Erf  . .  .  qu.  uxtr-erf,  ne-pas  ?    So  Kab. 

130.  Irza^  ho  broke ;  also,  he  was  broken ;  but 
for  the  passive  we  seem  presently  to  find  imarraz; 
in  Kaboil  tmrez  and  irrez,  Idigdeg  or  idiggid^  he 
crushed;  frequentative.  Compare  Ueb.  daka^ 
Ar.  dakk,  to  pound,  etc. 

Itikfel,  present  tense  from  Ikfelt  See  Igfal, 
in  126. 

Amaulghe.    Compare  Timshagh,  in  li^ 

YeUi^  he  took  ?  (not  again.) 

■  '-   '  '         But  ifW 


Irahdgh,  he  desiwired.  'Ehe  initial,  marking 
present,  is  al  of  Kab4il. 

131.  Irfaif  (neuter  verb),  it  Joined ;  isniay  (ac- 
tive), he  Joined;  imirtatfen  (thiuRs),  mixed. 

132.  Jzc^f,  naked;    izyfnet,  they   (fern.)  are 
naked? 

Igerauen^  they  deliver,  set  free?  rather,  tgh^ 
mum,  "lazant"    See  63. 
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133.  Thai  yon  may  not  get  a  bad  name'     Let  the  proud  champions  Jighl^  v^'vam- 
aviong  vn  ft  (r),  amehak  wasftsen  xesA-       baragben  ademani^han. 

liin  liar  medcn.  (^0  the  champion*  stepJortKt  siggend 

ISp!  and  Itt  us  jight  till  we  penetrate  /o,       etid  ina&baragben. 
tfitir  tents  J  awar  bawenjen  bar  tasnej     ((/»<•)  chcunpion  the  son  of  ^ahier  (Aa- 
ehaniie  na^!»en.  i       btgha)^  aneabara|;h  ineg  en  NabegL 

134.  JT//  we  jight  them  at  their  very  tents,  >     And  {the  other)  champion  the  son  ofAgiei 
bar  diibcn  tirteyam  dar  ebenne  nes-j       d  anesbaragh  ine^  el  Agrwi. 

(icii.  ;139.  Their  countenances  are  as  the  amk- 

Tilt  you  drive  out  their  women,  tesiffem        ttnauces    of  lions,    idcmawen 

tideden  iiissen. 
Tale  as  hostages  their  chihiren,  termis- 

w*n  ami!»ftscn  a/rorcn  nb-sen. 
Their  children  are  your  prey,  iliaden  nis- 

Bcn  ewunawen. 

135.  They  raise   the  war-cry,  esaraora- 
wen. 


sbt-nd  idcmawen  cfheran. 
Who  are  about  to  tpring  on  their  prejf. 

ainemebam&iiiu  abokan  adcmukisciL 
They  Jight  hand  to  hand,  amaw&cen. 
The  son  q/'Agwi  has  cut  ki/n  through  tin 

Itjl  shoulder,  ineg  el  Apwi  Lstok  sen 

gere  dezar  wa-n-t^hllgen. 
Tliey  beat  their  sltields,  etederzen  6rebe  140.  He  parried  that  blow,  lihag  arasset. 


[agbC're]  nisscn. 

136.  Ttieyjonn  a  line^  <?gcn  ftfod. 

They  make  an  assault,  ushClcn  insfrsen. 
They  hai'e  surrounded  them,  ralc^nten, 

kflben  falassen. 
They  break  through  them,  ibclagg^nten, 

azraurawc'nten. 

137.  They  have  dispersed,  Ab€d<fn. 
These  were  broken  and  those  were  broken, 

arzen  wuin,  nrzen  wuin. 
TTiey  fled  like  hares,  egcwuaden  shynd 

e;jewat  atck  temamielt  [instar  fuga 

{quam)  pneterit  T  Icpus"]. 
Like  the  sheejt  or  goats  be/ore  the  wolf, 

sh^Tid  ulli  ishak  cbak  [instar  gregis 

{quatn)  invadit  lujms'] 

138.  They  are  both  a/raid,  ^ntCnct  ane- 
mcttesen  ingarmanissen. 


1^3.  Amehak  {onxetjhatjh,  anquUivi,  31). 
Wiisilsen.  See  usd&in,  12S ;  alao  teu\sit,  tribute. 
Tadlim,  undLstifl. 
Ihannen,  tentn. 

134.  Tirteiiovi,  jungaminl.    8ce  131. 
Tesiffem,  exlre  faciatU  ?    See  i/ay,  exiit,  141. 
Ti-rmwatni,  prehcndatLi.     Irmes,  prehendik,  as 

In  Ohad&nuL 

135.  Nek  eftraurmcegh^  I  break  through,  ahould 
be  ezrauran-egh,  100, 136.  Isaraurau,  he  shout 
tA,  may  bo  frequentative  causative  fh)m  ru,  to 
80b.  Kab.  (138). 

Jdnrez,  he  rattled  ? 

186.  A/<'h!,  the  knee !    Egen,  see  89. 
OsMlcn,  they  hurried,  65. 
Jrutimen,  they  n»ade  a  doJMsent?    Kab.  ires,  he 

went  down  ;  trirf,  bring  down. 

Raleifen,  from  iralatf,  he  surrounded :  whence 
terktite,  around. 

Kulf\  form  a  circle?  Compare  kubba  (Ileb. 
and  Arab.),  a  (vaulted)  sleeping  chamWf  an  arch. 

Fal-assen,  against  them. 

i6eta/7,  pervaslt?  (Ar.  6«7af7^  pervenit )  At- 
raurau,  freq.  to  split  (190),  from  trza  (130). 

187.  A  hbcden,  read  ai^(en,  or  abbeden,  Kab. 
iUn,  divivit 

Shynd^  in  Kab.  and  Shiiha,  zund,  ztm,  instar. 

Egevniad,  fjetcat,  see  62. 

Tfmarntelt^  a  hare,  firom  imerewtl,  run  away 
rllodgson's  Kab.),  which  is  fh)m  irtcW,  he  fled; 
Arabic,  rahhel. 

Ehak  or  eb*q,  a  JackaL  jthe  spear. 

Ishak,  invadit  ?    Afterward  (520)  inhek^  *'  (thei     141.  Aaen  enisstn,  two  of  them. 
Uon)  attacki«."    <:orapare  shik,  quick ;  Kab.  cit,       Jngay,  gnshes,  enfji  or  cnji,  a  torrent,  m 

ISa.  Jmettes,  he  frightened  ?    (Not  a«ain.)         iakin.    In  Kab.  inghd^  it  goabed ;  aee  174. 


(  They  encounter ;)  their  swords  are  bro- 
ken, tnmokapcn,  tikabawen  crz^met. 

They  throw  the  spears,  ancmiggdrt-n  « 
alftgben. ' 

/  throw  the  sjwir,  nek  egaragh  alftghc. 

One  and  the  other  throw  it,  igart  wnaj, 
igart  wuay. 

This  pierced  him  and  that  pierced  Am, 
idakt  wuay,  idakt  wuay. 
141.  Both  of  them  are  wounded,  aseneni.^ 
sen  ansabaya.Ken. 

The  blood  gushes  jrom  their  wounds  Klf 
a  torrent,  ingay  asb(^ni  dar  buj^isen  iii>- 


ImrnrmantJtsen,  inter  ee?  In  Kab.,  oar,  ba- 
tween ;  a1iM>  <Kt;nar ;  and  gatgarasatt,  inter  se. 

Auet,  let  ye,  95. 

AMnlah,  pmud;  trbart'iqhit,  opalence;  sa»- 
bdrt'Hjh,  man  of  wealth  and  grandeur.  In  Vea- 
ture^  ub)Uhjh,  bien,  richease. 

Adtntanrihan,  subjunctive.  Imgha,  be  killed: 
inumgha,  he  killed  mutually,  t.  e.  ae  fought 

Siffgeniet,  exlre  faclte.    Jgem,  exiit.  Hi 

Etid,  hither  r    lEtid,  (the  cold)  increasea.] 

Jneg  or  i»i<^it,  son ;  only  in  Temght  t 

139.  Vdem,  chei>k,  in  Venture;  face.  In  EaJb. 
generally ;  pL  udeinin.  It  is  also  aA>l(/im  la 
Kab.,  wliich  suggests  Ueb.  and  Arabi  foim, 
front,  as  akin.    8ee  81. 

E/ter,  lion,  is  a/ur  in  Ghad. 

Jharna  seems  to  mean  ^*  he  croucbed.**  see  %i : 
although  liarth  has  it  otherwiae  In  2ti :  mikV' 
nan,  particip. 

Aina,  article  or  relative  plural  ? 

Adeiiwkasen,  occorrant  (to  cncoanter).  Jd 
marks  subjunctive,  as  in  ademanghan,  138. 

Ixvat,  he  struck :  tmotraf,  he  struck  redproeallr. 

iHtak,  has  gashed?  baa  inflicted?  Axmbi  8tb 
form  of  Buk^  impulit  ? 

Serf,  on  him  ?    i^o  in  Kab.-r-De]aporte,  etc 

Gtri,  between?  Kab. par  (or,  a  wound?  Anb. 
jurhh). 

Dizar,  collar-bone?  or,  esart  vein. 

Wa'n4i«hUni'^,  which  (is)  of  the  left. 

140.  Uhari,\^  caught,  126. 
Arasset  t  before  (him)  ?    See  S88. 
Ti'ikdba,  sword,  as  in  Hauaa. 
Erzemet  =  Erzenet^  8d  fern.  pi. 
Jger,  he  threw ;  igdr^  be  tbrowa,  inemigger,  he 

throws  reciprocally ;  neuter  verb :  benoe  s,  uUh 
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sen  ifay  shynd  enji  [it  comes  out  like, 
etc.l 

142.  ( T/ie^)  lead  them  from  the  place^  it 
kcll^ntcn    dihcn    ancmanghun    [they 
cause-thetn-to  quit  where  they  have  fought 
mutuaUyX 

They  bma  up  their  wounds,  etellentcn 

ibtiylsen  nisscn. 
They  put  to  them  remedies^  egenassen 

Lsdfra. 
They  die,  amuten. 

143.  They  drive  them  back,  ydkSntcn,  iso 
kalenten. 

They  have   extirpated   [crushedf]    their 

tribe,  irzan  terert  nisscn. 
/  /ay  ambushj  nek  cst($daf. 
They  have  razed  the  whole  town  to  the 

f/round,    irzan    aghSrim   ike't^nes   har 

amds  Bhjnd  £kal. 

144.  /  draw  my  sword  from  the  scabbard, 
crk&bagh  takobani  dagar  titar. 

/  throw  down  the  scabbard,  asindaragh 
titar. 

/  replace  the  sword  in  its  case,  csokftlagh 
takuba  dag  titar  ennw. 

I  draw  the  arrow  (at  Jdmf),  crkabftgh-as 
essim. 

/  let  fly  the  arrow,  cgeragh  a  essim  (/ 
throw  with  the  arrow), 

I  replace  the  arrow  in  the  quiver,  csokft- 
lagh essim  dag  tatanghot. 

145.  /  load  the  gun,  tasaksagh  cl  barudc. 
Is  the  gun  loaded  or  not?  cl  barudc  a«fk- 

sek  ?  mor  war  asfksek  ? 
The  left  barrel  is  loadtii,  ^man  teshngc 
tezclesak. 


war   ezc'ksak;    or,  war   leha   harret 

[there  is  not  any  thing'] ;  or,  war  ek^- 

m&ret. 
14G.   Give  me  a  little  jtowderfor  the  eye  of 

the  gun,  ikiahe  egil  giak,  dag  tet-n-el 

barud. 
Iflre  the  gun,  sfnk&ragh  el  barud. 
I  hit,  watagh. 
He  has  hit  him  {?)just  under  the  lejl  eye, 

watagh  8  el  barud  dag  tagumast-n- 

tet  tan  tdshllpen. 

147.  Tlie  ball  did  not  enter  him,  (but)  pass- 
ed over  his  head,  war  tiggisht  tcsawe, 
tokc  eraf  [cghaf]  cnis;  ukaine  tcz^ 
waten  gfnnlgc  eraf  cnis. 

He  has  not  aimed  well^  war  asfkSnc  ds  in- 
ndraehcl;  war  esniimchcl;  war  dsfn 
esinndmGhel.    (See  172,  195.) 

He  does  not  know  how  to  aim,  war  csfn 
asikken. 

148.  His  arm  trembled,  afos  enis  ishikllt- 
kat.    {His  hand.) 

The  ball  has  swerved,  tisiiwaten  akilrret. 

149.  I  trade,  asittSgagh. 

/  am  not  a  merchant,  war  estejjagh. 

/  exchange,  cst(Jgagh ;  mesdttegh. 

I  barter,  simiskftlagh. 
ir>0.  I  buy,  nazagh. 

Thou  hast  bought  dear,  tazet  azifcn. 

cMeap,  indeed!  tazet  erakescn,  be- 

shor ! 

/  provide  myself  with  {store  up)  millet 
{corn),  esatagh  dnCli  (alun). 

All  the  Aral}S  ofA'zawdd  buy  their  guinea- 
corn  in  Timbuktu,  Arftben-n-Azawagh 


_,       .  ,     ,         ,.  1      f  J   ^  -ii     A'i^nw/rrt  Is  filled  ?    It  »eeiiu  to  mo  an  Anbio 

The  right  barrel  ts  not  loaded,  eman  are!  feminine  form,  corrupt  for  'amaret,  which  Del*- 

porte  iin&i. 

146.  ii"'^?,  powder  (In  the  Tocabulary). 
Giak,  a  little  ? 
iiinkar,  cauae  to  rinc  7  (eoek  the  gun  ?)    Jnhar, 

he  arose;  41. 

Tagumast,  a  tooth?  \9^,  it  sccnu,  In  Barth*a 
rocab.]  T^tghmoA  in  Kab.  Qu.  lie  hit  me  in 
the  left  ei/e-tooth  f 

Tan^  fern,  dcraonst.  =  tinni  of  Kab.  Elsewhere, 
tC-n  and  tindagh,  ilia. 

147.  Toke,  M ;  ukaine,  66. 
Eraf=eghaf  (or  iMtf),  head. 
Cf»nn>ge,  above,  from  Kab.  ennig,  ampliiip,  with 

Kab.  prep,  g,  in.  In  Kab.  also  senmg,  aloft  In 
ShUha.  l^. 

Jsikk/ne,  he  points,  aims. 

Mehelt  wait,  ex  poet,  Kab.  EUewhcro  anvn^ 
mJihel,  opem  pretium. 

148.  Ishikutkji,  trembled;  but  shekdntat^ 
shiver. 

Tisawaten,  plnral?  Akurret  =  akiirrent,  also 
plur.  ?    Compam  aklrdren,  ronnd. 

149.  I/ritteq  and  uttejja  must  be  variations  of 
one  verb,  "they  remind  us  of  Arabic  tojir,  mer- 
chant. Meaittegh,  unless  particip.,  is  a  recipro- 
cal verb. 

Siviukil,  complicated  form,  from  ikk:il  {ikhat)^ 
he  turned  t 

IfiO.  Imlz,  he  buvs ;  tnr,  he  bought? 

Tuzrt,  for  tanzet  t  This  shows  the  root  of  izim^ 
he  sold,  in  Kab. 

ErakiM  is  Arab.  raJbAte,  cheap.  Elsewhere 
Barth  has  ibkhas,  cheap. 

/so/,  heatorainp? 


Tfxy,  It  comes  out,  replaces  the  Kab.  ifagh  (see 
1T4) :  hence,  tufay,  (the  sun)  comes  out;  tuflt, 
diarrhoea ;  ofatien,  effunduntur  (grandines). 

142.  Ikdli,  he  caused  to  quit?  sec  124.  The 
form  remUids  one  of  Arabic. 

lUaU  he  swathed,  wrapped,  folded,  wound  up 
(so  Kab.).  Compare  Arab.  fetA:  whence  iftei, 
itteir 

143.  IVArm,  they  pass  ?  (eauM  to  pass). 
iHokal,  see  25. 
Terirt,  tribe:   also,  a  cup!     (Is  a  tribe  ?>. 

right  =  fori  kfff) 

EittHaf,  Arab.  8th  form?  Esdef,  obecura  fuit 
noz,  Golius. 

Agtwrim,  town.  Iketfne*^  all  of  it.  iSome  of 
it,  or,  much  of  It,  one  might  hjive  judged.  But 
Barth  is  positive  and  oouriistent] 

liar  amds,  until  it  becomes  ? 

144.  Irk^h,  evulsit,  is  native  (180) :  see  135  for 
the  very  diflferent  Arabic. 

Dagar,  dag ;  read  dagh. 

I8iiidar,-hc  threw  dowvT  Yet  indar,  he  re- 
fused (112),  and  ennddir.  often.  Rather  asinda- 
ranh  is  for  a^ntarakgh,  from  root  ifarak,  he  fell 
(71) ;  or  for  amntaragh,  from  itir,  he  went  down, 
which  is  Temght  as  well  as  Kab&il. 

145.  ToMk-agh  for  tamknakgh, 
Zekaak,  careless  for  nekaakf  root  sahnk,  cram^ 

press.    Comp.  (ireek,  tray. 

Tesh'tlge,  differently  accented  In  18t>,  146. 

An  I,  the  right.  (These  two  words  differ  fh)m 
the  Kab.)  Aril-n^eshd  Is  Uie  nuun  of  day,  i.  e. 
tho  upright  f 
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iketenessen  ikatcn  ^n€li  dak  Timbyt- 
ku. 

161.  /«€//,  cshinshegh  (  =  ezinzegh). 
Sell  me  your  horse^  shinshahi  ai's  innak. 
/  do  not  sdi  my  JiorsCj  war  shinshegh  ais 

in  [=ais  eni]. 
Itvish  to  sell  something,  irhegh  ad^hinsh 
[od&hinshagh]  harret. 

162.  /  borrow  [rotolegh  ?]. 
Lend  me^  sirdelahi. 
I  kndyoUf  csirdclaghak. 
I  have  from  you  money  on  loan,  nek  eha- 

n&tay  esirdalfiinck. 
You  have  from  me  — ,  kc  ehiinkay  esir- 

dal  eni. 
He  has  from  hun  — ,  cnta  ehant  csirdal 

ems. 
]  53.  His  debt  is  large^  amarwas  enfs  Cgen. 
/  hare  a  trade  debt  with  you  (/  am  in  debt 

to  you\  nek  clianfltay  amarwag  innek. 
Return  me  what  J  fiave  lent  you^  sokelahi 

awahak  ismarwasagh.      ^Redde  mihi 

quod  tihi  commodavi.^ 

154.  JbegtJi,  sheshwaragh. 

aHintagh. 

/  have  begun  coj}ying  the  book,  asf  ntagh 

as&kal  el  kilab. 
He  begins  an  harangue,  isint  jneggered. 

155.  I Jimsh,  end,  simdcgh. 
He  hasfmshecl  reading  the  Kurdn,  isimdc 

(or  virtem)  el  Kuran. 
(And)  celebrates  the  day,  ashel  egcl  elyn 

limut.    {Arab,  walimat,  cpulum.) 
My  Kiduies  to  you  for  having  Jinished  the 

rauling  of  the  Kurdn,  ulimCtun  ujibdtun. 
//  is  Jinished,  jimmCder  [j-imCda]. 
15G.  Rejreat,  olis  ^dak  [adagh]  soril. 
Repeat  this  verse,  olis  aghas  (or  smalis 

aghas)  te'gli&ren. 


Aziun,  dear ;  also  hard  (meat).    Kah.  azza^  to 
be  heavy. 
IMt,  he  meaBureu  ?   103. 

152.  Rotd,  in  Arab,  to  weigh,  is  in  Kab.  lend 
or  borrow.* 

Ehanat-air',  stint  mihi  ?  (fem.  pL  f) 
Ehan-kiy,  aunt  tlbi  (mai«c.  pi.  ?) 
Isirdalen,  may  be  pi.  "  loan?." 

153.  Amanoas,  a  debt,  hi  also  Kab.,  for  I  find 
it  in  Luke,  vii.,  41,  though  not  in  Brosaelard. 
Jsmanras,  he  lent  (a  thing). 

154.  Uhashiear^  frequentatire ;  from  Kab.  iz- 
war.    So  ishitar,  86. 

Jsint,  he  begins  (not  Kab.),  strangely  like  in 
sound  to  isimda,  he  ended.  Since  the  latter  Ib 
caasative  (from  imda,  imSda),  itrint  may  denote  a 
root  int,  coeptum  ent  Compare  indi,  not  yet; 
end  (in  composition),  next ;  in  Kab.  net  or  ned, 
alter.    In  Ben  MCisa's  Temght,  nedin,  noict  to  me. 

156.  Imda,  ace  91. 

Yirtem,  he  completed  ?    (Arab,  conf^regit) 

Eqel  =  arH,  noon?  {Aghel  may  be  the  tme 
Bpelhng.) 

166.  Orfl =Ar.  akl,  intellect?  So  we  hare 
€nri1,  he  thinks  (883),  for  'oqaL  Adak  =  adayh, 
this. 

OUs  means  "repeat  thou.**  So  in  Prod.  Son, 
nciin,  we  have  repeated;  tulia  (adverbially), 
again. 

l^nuUis  and  aghat  need  fbUer  explanation. 


Until  you  know  it  by  hearty  har  tflmfdti 

[tflmCdat?]. 
167.  I  fasten,  ^anag^fa. 
Are  the  cmnels  picketed,  or  notf  imm^ 

nas  ikerafen,  mer  war  ikerafen?  (4:1) 
Shall  I  tie  the  horse   or  loosen  (him)f 

agiagh  sds,  mer  are|;h  ?     [Shall  I  k> 

the  horse,  or  undo  him  ?3 
Let  him  eat  that  Jine  herbage,  ajit  adik- 

sho  teshe  tindegh  taliosket. 
Set  (ye)  the  horses  free,  s£mbarit  fyesan. 
I  set  free,  asimbaraph. 
158.  Shut  the  door,  sukel  tefalwat. 
Open  the  door,  arid  tefalwat. 
/  o/ien  the  door,  uregh  tefalwat. 
/  cover,  ushikambashagh. 
169.  Lock  ye  up,  agfcltct. 
/  lock  up,  agfeltagh. 
/  knock  at  the  door,  edagakaj^h  tefahrtL 

160.  /  put  on  [change  T"]  my  skirt,  insaka- 
lagh  rishabani. 

/  reverse  my  shirt,  abircgwalcgh  risha- 
bani. 

/  gird  my  loins,  ehereldegh  bessa ;  ege- 
bessagh. 

161.  Ijntt  on  Jine  clothes,  elasagh  temalsA- 
ten  ihoskfttncn. 

The  Tawdrek  every  where,  in  their  «- 
campments  {tentoria  sua)  put  on  their 
worst  clothing,  Imoshagh  kodihen  cha- 
nan  nisscn  sassaharen  ^helroh&«  ao- 
nfisen. 


157.  /'/fin,  Kab.,  he  tied,  fastened. 

Aaiagk  U  pre*,  or  fut.  of  wo,  39. 

Irra  means  "  to  shut**  in  Kab.,  bat  *^  to  Ioomh 
and  open**  in  Temght  Two  verbs  seem  to  be 
confuted,  namely,  Ghad.  e/er,  shut  thou,  Tei^t 
eher,  which  represents  Kab.  err,  related  periupt 
to  Shilha  itrern,  he  returned  (ir  is  ttie  r  of  GIm- 


dnmsi?),  Kab.  irra,  he  brought  back,  came  back: 
but  Ghad.  er,  loosen  thou,  which  is  Temglit  or  or 
ur;  connected  perhaps  with  eher%u  eahenu  loose. 
See  63.  -v       -» 

Te«he=  Kab.  teje,  grass,  etc. 

Inmbara,  he  set  me.    8ee  54. 

158.  Tt^dlwat  =  t(i/urt  of  Ghad.  =  tonvt  of 
Kab. 

SokeU  i  e.  turn  the  door;  as  in  Kab.  err,  turn, 
for  shut    It  is  strangely  like  Arab,  tekker  el  b&h. 

159.  Afffelt  seems  to  be  a  cfumiption  of  AiaUc 
kojl,  a  lock.     I'hc  final  ( is  anomalous. 

Ifakak  is  Hebrew  and  Arabic  dakak. 

160.  Ireled,  he  girded.  Araldd,'tk  circnit  fenos 
(a  girding).  In  Kab.  aghalad,  a  city  walL  A 
simpler  root  is  tralay;  see  136. 

Bhe-  and  ege-  mark  present  tense,  as  ai  of  Kab. 
In  fact  we  have  tihi  in  166. 

Besaa,  waist?  Kah.  aities,  middle.  See  omot, 
143. 

161.  Elis,  clothing  (ofgun) ;  isUse,  man's  dress; 
ilils,  he  dressed  hims^H^pnt  on;  ttmaUtalt  gar- 
ment. This  root  is  also  Kah.,  where  it  Is  apt  to 
be  confused  with  other  roots :  iUes,  be  touched ; 
illes,  he  sheared  sheep ;  which  1  have  not  found 
hi  Iterth.  "A  fleece'*  eombines  the  ideas  of 
shearing  and  clothing. 

Ihffskatnhi  is  fem.  pL  from  ihotben  (a  partk^ 
ial  form),  handsome. 

ImJnu,  he  collected,  from  idau,  it  was  collected : 
whence  tidauen,  they  congregate ;  antidi,  a  friend. 
In  Kab.  this  root  is  replaced  by  idukkel,  whracs 
also  anuiukkel,  a  friend ;  Udukkel,  he  oollectcd. 
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I  assume  all  my  weapons,  isdawagh  tazd- 
linin  ik<$tenes. 

162.  /  sHnff  on  my  sword,  shdftgagh  tako- 
baui. 

/  {wef)  lay  down  arms,  nekes  tazdlinin. 

(08-) 
/  undress,  nekcs  rishabaui.    ( We  take 
off /w^  shirt?) 

163.  I  wash,  saradngh. 
Washed  (not  new),  arid. 
[It  is  washed,  ired.] 
I  wash  my /ace,  radcbagh  fdcmfn. 
/  wash  my  hands,  rasKcmagh  ifossin. 
/  wrinff  out  the  wcUer/rom  my  shirt,  zym- 

niogh  rishabanL 

164.  /  dry  my  shirt,  l)as&ragh  rishabani. 
My  shirt  is  not  yet  dried,  rishabani  indi 

tibsarit. 
/  hoiig  in  the  air,  nekes  orCkagh  fgetan 
bar  tejmat  innikkal,  or  abclanbak  [/ 
hang  {it)  ftyiftg,  until  the  moisture  comes 

outr]. 

165.  /corer,  nshikdmbashagh.  (See  158.) 
Shnr>e  my  head,  sarsahi  craf  in  [eghaf 

ini]. 
7  shave  {myself  t),  crarsegh. 
Jclexm,  tekl^rkftragh. 
Clean  this,  aferit  den,  amis. 
/  look  into  the  glass,  s^ggehagh  aw^nin 

di*r  tisit. 

166.  /  mend,  nckanagh  (nek  ganagh? 
157). 

/  will  go  to  the  blacksmith,  jrhegh  tfkaut- 
n-enbad  {volo  profectionem  fabrif). 

That  he  may  mend  what  is  sjwiled  in  my 
gun,  ahiyckcn  away  fkhflheden  dagh 
cl  bariidin. 

167.  I  cook,  boil,  esangncgh. 
Well  boiled,  ri]>e,  yignan. 
Not  sufficiently  done,  ur  ignan. 


Boil  water  for  me,  fksahe  £man. 
/  broil,  nek  ekanafagh. 
Roasted  meat,  isan  nck&naf. 

168.  Make  afire,  awet  ^feii. 
I  make  afire,  awetagh  ^feii. 

7  kindle  the  fire,  sahcdagh  ^feii,  akcnis- 
Hcragh  dfeii. 
Kindle  the  fire,  s6had  dfeii. 

169.  That  it  may  not  go  out,  war  etdmmc- 
katit 

I  put  out  tliefire,  nek  ismdkket  dfeii. 
The  fire  is  going  out,  6(eu.  tismftket; 

dfcU  war  ikcn^m&kct ;  ^kenes  asis- 

mftken  dfeti. 

The  fire  has  gone  out,  c'feii  tcmmut. 
The  fire  revives,  c'feii  hcligle. 

170.  Light  the  candle  for  me,  sokahi  tdfc- 
telt.* 

7  light  the  candle,  sckogh  tefctelt. 
7  burn,  nek  nesc'rragh. 
You  have  burnt  your  shirt,  ke  tcscrrct 
rishab  innek. 

171.  7  break,  destroy,  nek  nirzagh,   nek 
ediggidagh. 

Broken,  irzar  [irza  ?]. 

172.  I  throw,  nek  asanahel. 

7  threiv  it  on  the.  ground,  and  crushed  it 
with  my  foot,  sat^rakegh  dar  akai  ada> 
r^bftragii. 

173.  I  cut,  nek  ncHckStas. 

Mince  the  meat  for  me,  akelisahi  fean. 
T  cut  a  ften,  ckar&dagh. 
tckarkftragh  (but  165). 


TazfAi,  iron,  -woapon ;  from  Kab.  wezzdl,  iron. 
Root,  gzl,  to  cat,  etc 

16'J.  Inhdofj,  he  put  over  the  l^  shoolder? 
Teshilgf^  the  left 

163.  IrcU  sired,  are  aI«o  Kab. 

Irddtb,  he  bathes  with  the  hand? 

Irdaem,  he  bcsprinklea?  poura  upon?  Kab. 
baa  irfHhshu  for  ttiid;  but  so  Barth,  reshresh, 
rain-drom. 

164  fbmzr,  he  dried,  or  was  dry  ? 

THbsarit  neenu  to  have  Arab.  fern,  termination  ? 
iSkiu  in  Kab.) 

Nek  esorefjftgh  f  I  hang  up  ? 

Jaetan,  poles  ?  igftan^  flying. 

Te)m<a  =  tfgmat,  with  Arab.  fern,  termination. 
Bee  igem,  138,  lia 

Innikkill,  abeldnbak,  moisture? 

165.  Sars,  shave  thou ;  ars,  be  thou  shaved? 
Jkdrkar,  be  cleansed  ? 

166.  £nhad,  compare  ^Viabie  hhadld.  Iron. 
Auuy  ikhnkeden,  r6  ^Oapiw,  article  and  partlei- 

ple.     Ikhshed,  It  is  spoiled,  nemakhnhad,  waste- 
ful, in  "  I»rodigal  Son." 

16T.  Ingne,  it  Is  cooked,  fem.  tinane,  partic. 
i(pian.  J*erhaps  the  true  spelling,  then,  is  iane., 
and  causative  isafrnr.  In  Sidl  Ibrahim  (Shilha^ 
I  find  isenu,  he  cooked. 


Iks,  boil  thou.     Compare  ekCts,  hot;  akHs,  a 
dish.    Also  98. 
Ikne/  is  also  Kab. 
jMxn=.aurum=zaksumy  meat. 

168.  Awet^  make,  build,  arrange.  In  Bhilha, 
yeffot^  he  pUccd. 

Sohad,  stir  thou  ? 

Akenattsaragh  is  a  compound  verb,  firom  ken. 
make,  and  istragh,  he  burned,  which  is  shortened 
to  iserr  in  Barth.     See  170. 

169.  Imtkat,  it  Is  extinguished? 
Ismakket,  he  extinguishes  ? 
Jkenasmdket,  compounded  with  ken,  make. 
Asismaken  has  no  final  radical  t. 
Uel'iale=ahiligle,  present  tense,  from  Uigle,  it 

revived? 

170.  Esi^hegh,  I  send,  in  101.  Yet  here  sot, 
light  thou,  and  sehygh, 

Ifiora,  or  iserragh,  is  causative,  from  irrar  or 
iragh,  it  was  burnt ;  Kab.  iragh,  ihhragh,  iden- 
tical with  Arab,  hhafuk. 

Nesfrragh,  nirzagh,  with  n  snperflnons,  is  an 
anomaly  not  rare  in  Harth,  apparently  from  the 
perplexity  introduced  from  Arabic,  where  n  initial 
vacillates  in  sense  between  1st  pers.  sing,  and  Ist 
pers.  pluraf. 

171.  Idiggid,  he  smashed  I    See  Datfak  in  169. 

172.  AsannheX  and  esndmehel  of  147,  have 
something  In  common. 

iMUarak,  see  71. 

Erdber,  (the  horse)  kicks,  916. 

Irbar,  (tlie  river  horse)  ujntet  (the  boat),  qa. 
stamped  on  ?  cru.sh(;d  ?  Then  ad  marks  subjono- 
tive,  and  ttdarabttragh  =  (ut)  confringam. 

173.  Ekkitas,  cut  (.139) ;  ikarad,  he  cut  (a  pen  ?). 
Heb.  Axinit. 
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/  slit  a  pen,  shofefaraph  em  aranibin ; 
suttekCraph  \ I  scrape  r'\ 
Catch  thou  {what  is  Oirown%  ekbel. 
I  catch,  ckbelagh.  [Ar.  Receive,  as  in  78.  J 

174.  /^/trtMuaier,  atk&raphs'dman. 
You  havtJiUed  this  cup,  tetk&rat  terert. 
Till  it  runs  over,  bar  titfak. 

I  pour  it  out,  nek  es^tt^fit. 
/  etnpty,  esing&lagli  [esinph-]. 

175.  /  upset  it,  8ubambeagh-at.     (44.) 
I  scoop  water,  clkawagb  ^man. 

I  draw,  nek  tesheresbcrawcn  aran.  (63.) 
/  water  the  garden,  8&wagh  eshfkk&rasb ; 

sanpralagb    aman    der    csbikk&rasb. 

(186.) 
I  give  to  drink,  csiswegb. 
Give  the  horse  to  drink,  sissu  ai's  8C  bcleas. 

176.  /  go    to  fetch   water,    csbiirrftgagh 
aman. 

The  water-carriers,  imsbarrdgcn. 

IM  us  flitch  the  tent,  ncktar  (?). 

/  pitvJi  the  tent,  nek  takauegb  ehan. 

[I Jasten  or  Jix  f  157.] 
/  drive  in  the  pegs,  tctait&yagh. 

177.  J  draw  the  ends  of  the  leather  covering 
of  the  tent,  tarerd'agh  tinCdas. 

I  draw  the  rojtes  of  the  tent,  tarcr^as  er^- 
wiyen  ebon  {he  tightens  to  it?). 

/  sj}retid  the  carpet  in  the  tent,  nek  fatagh 
der  <nien  :  liwetagb  tisiftak. 

178.  /  hang  up  the  dishes,  nek  pclik  fkesan. 
the  waterskin,  the  saddle,  edid,  ela- 

klf. 
/  take  down  the  tent,  basscagb  (%en. 
Take  down  your  tents,  (5bsict  ehcnnana- 

wen. 
These  slaves  work  hard,  fkj^lan  idagb 

arelenan  egen  [agbelenan]. 
Work  (subHt.),  arOlay  [agbftlay]. 


Fm^  the  mouth  (nib?). 

ll-t  ltkar-=i  Kab.  iehehur. 

Titfak  =  tit/aqht  Yet  for  iffaqh  (it  came  out, 
Kab.)  wc  had  if  mi,  141.  Al*o  efNcct,  fem.  tefdket, 
present  tonne  CJ07),  It  comes  forth.  liclow,  tit/ary 
(the  boat)  loalu ;  where  r  nhowH  £r/^  to  be  the  true 
■pelling,  an  in  Kab.     See  A'f^feken,  120. 

EndtUfit,  i«ee  209. 

Itfimjal,  read  ininohal^  cansatire,  from  inghel, 
h  gu.«hcU.     iyanoralaqh  should  be  aanghalaijh. 

1T5.  Elkati  (Kab.  elkniA,  deep ;  hence  telnk,  deep 
channel ;  telkaifat^  (the  boat)  founders.  But  thu> 
root  is  probably  differ^^nt. 

176.  Isharrag,  see  63. 

Itaitay,  he  drove  in  pegs;  he  pricked  (as  a 
■corpion). 

17T.  OretJ  (root  7),  tighten ;  oretls^  strangle  him ; 
creaghas,  I  strangle  him ;  tareredgh  (frequent),  1 
tighten. 

Jfta,  he  spread ;  corrupt  Arabic^  from  fatahh. 
In  tisiftak  the  lost  ^  reappears  as  final  k.  Ifter, 
mat^  for  iftahh  and  suftakht,  carpet,  in  226, 227. 

("wetaqh,  I  arrange ;  see  16^ 

178.  Selik,  for  selikgh  t  Sidi  Ibrahim  (in  Shil- 
ha)  uses  Arabic  'oZZi/fc'for  "hang  up ;"  hence,  per- 
haps, »flik  as  a  causative. 

Eb*t>,  ehxih,  take  down  ?  Another  verb  is  he- 
my,  vomit. 

Ardlay,  work ;  artltnan,  they  work.    Sek  dra- 


179.  /  ebress  (f)  a  goaty  agerass&nigb  ti- 
ghat. 

/  draw  hack  his  neckj  semelwagh-as. 
/  cut  his  throat,  agerlissagh-as. 
/  skin  him,  ushcgh-at. 

180.  I  shear  a  fleece,  nek  tdiak  t<nsak.  ' 
/  pluck  the  bird,  r^kabtkgU  tisagidcn. 

[/  tear  off  the  featheraA    ( 144.) 
lie  wrested  it  from  wie,  irkab  dcri. 
/  peel  the  fruit,  tokedf mmeg^h . 
I  /Histure  the  camel*,  danagh  immSois. 

181.  I  milk  the  cow,  azikagh  tes. 
Milk  thou,  azik. 

lias  {this)  cow  been  milked,  or  notf  tes 

tezak,  mer  war  tezak  ? 
/  shake  the  milk  (for  makiftg  it  90ur),  ao- 

tisbagb  nctishnit  eshahi  akh. 

182.  I  make  rojtes,  nek  att^emagh. 
Hold  me  the  rojte,  scnnikfahi. 

The  Tawdrek  art  very  clever  in  making 
good  rojyes  of  leather,  Imoshagb  adih*- 
ben  dar  e'rdnan. 

Those  rojtes—from  {the  bark  of)  what 
tree  do  they  make  them  t  erewiyen  wi- 
dagb  innagb  dbishkan  wiif  tell^nin  {or, 
wiif  digm&den). 

/  weave  woolen  blankets^  zatagh  tibber- 
gentin. 

Which  understand  weaving  better  — the 
Fulldn  or  the  Songhay  f  endekwar  torn 
[cndcgb  way  isan]  t^  tehosken,  jer 
Afulan  ped  (?)  E'hatan?  or,  eraillf- 
ten  wiifn  E'hatan  dn  wnin  Fulan  me- 
gcressen  yilfa  t^zeti? 


lO.n,  I  sow  (a  field),  seems  to  be  aghatun;  root, 
aghalatf,    Itut  inU/iv,  he  surrounded,  136. 

179.  Igbarm,  he  cut  the  throat  (.*^liilha> :  aplm- 
rd",  or  emgharuA,  a  butcher,  Ghad.  liut  Ve«. 
turc  givi's  aghzdr  for  butcher,  wldch  points  out  s 
relation  to  Arab.  jezzOr.  Observe  that  ankAr^U 
is  **a  road**  In  Delaportc*B  Kah.  and  Ibnhim'i 
Shilha.  [I  suspect  that  agenisxaragh  should  be 
agherdaagh-ak,  I  butcher  for  thee.3  * 

Senielhuujh  would  seem  related  to  emeltagk,  I 
castrate  (120),  if  the  sense  agreed  better. 

Oshe,  skin  thou,  is  for  oze  ;  in  Iwab.  vz  or  onf. 

ISO.  Tdiagh,  1  cut  (com,  rIoe> ;  alihit,  eat  ye, 
yield;  alike,  cut,  shear? 

TfMigdden,  from  igt(j!,  he  flew ;  aottdkt,  bird. 
In  Kab.  ighetdt,  birds. 

Ikcdim,  he  picked  7 

/(/an,  pascit  or  pastus  est ;  benoe,  amddOn,  a 
shepherd ;  Kab.  amaksa. 

\h\.  Azlk  is  zeg  or  zegh  In  Kab. 

Iis2.  YelUm,  he  spun.  Vent;  Ar.  levmn,  glo- 
meravit  Presently,  for  telUm'n  read  teUfndn, 
they  twine  ? 

Smnikf;  ro^t  nikft  or  ikfa  t 

A  ran,  leather  rope :  pi.  erf^nan  (rocabu) 

Ertxci,  a  (hempen)  rope ;  so  Kab. 

Izat,  he  weaves ;  tezit,  weaving.  In  Kab.  ^ 
weave  thou- 

Waif-i^m,  who  knew. 

EiiiuUeten,  the  cloths?  the  garments?  the  tto- 
snes? 

Wui-n-Ehatan,  etc 

Dm,  and  ? 

Me-g^'r-asMen,  which  betwixt  them ;  i,  e.  whi^ 
of  the  two  ? 

Yu/a,  surpasses,  excels. 
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All  of  them  hww  good  weaving^  csandn- 
tct  iketenessen  tezit  tchosken. 

183.  The  women  pltick  the  cotton^  t£dCden 
itafash  fasj^nit,  or,  itafash  tiknrukaren, 

184.  /  fiyn'n /Arcod^  tarcraytigh. 

The  women  spin  thread,  tidCden  reremat. 

/  weiive  cotton  strips,  ezatagh  tabddoken. 

Iseu^,  azamayaizh. 

/  cut  out  (a  shirt),  arftwagh. 

I/o/d  (o  shirt),  tddChagli. 

/  roll  up,  ekeminpkCmdgh. 

185.  /beat  (n  .sAirO,  titeboRh. 

/  beat  it  well,  until  it  becomes  bright,  ta 

d&<hagh,  hftr  t^kk^^ne  s^^geniupsh. 
I  dye,  sddalagh. 
I)ycing,   tcsadalit.      [Yet,    tesftdalt,   an 

I  mend  my  shirt,  t^agh  t£kLst  dar  risha 

bani. 
18G.  /  work  the  ground,  Khckdrashagh. 
/  make  a  fence  to  the  Jleld,  egatagh  ara 

lad  ycahikkerishin. 
I  S€tw,  nek  'araliin  [=aghalun.]    (178.) 

[Xckegeghalun?  H.  B.] 
/  root  up  weed,  tikomagh  teshc. 

187.  J  plant  a  bush,  adomegh  ola'shk. 
/  dig  in  a  pole,  esilktagh  ajid. 
/  cut  rice,  teliagh  tafakat.     ( 1 80. ) 
Cut  (ye)  for  me  this,  and  put  it  for  me 

in  the  boat,  alihetahi  tetid,   tegimahi 
tetid  der  torafr. 

188.  /  gather  fruit,  isfrtiyagh  (131)  artt- 
tcn  ehishkan. 


Usanantet  muflt  bti  fcm.  pi.  from  imn,  he  knew. 

183.  Ttafaiihfati,  ho  plucked  (cotton). 

Tikurukirin,  cottonu;  sing,  takerukerit,  from 
"Cnit,  3«l  pi.  fem. 

Jkirkir,  he  cleansed  ?    Bee  164. 

1S4.  Ireray,  he  npun.  Jiercinat^=  Rerainat^ 
fem.  3d  pi.,  aa  el«ewhero. 

Tz  >vuly,  he  BewB.  In  IJarth'ti  vocabulary,  dza- 
nuji/;  in  Venture,  tismi  [tismi?],  a  noedle. 

Itiu,  he  cutH  out.    Cihad.  'ira,  he  shaved. 

I<hh,  he  folded?    But  idd,  he  pounds,  ISS. 

Ikemin{if)krm,  he  rolled  up,  mxxg^i  be  frequenta- 
tive, from  ikenUn  t 

1S6.  fVfrti,  heheat? 

Iilesh,  he  hiinimt'rcd. 

SfpgeniufnMh,  from  giffg/ni,  Indigo ;  Hgish,  en- 
trance ♦  or  from  *iV/,  a.-^pect  If 

TikUf,  a  rent?  '(In  Kab.  a  prick,  atlng.)  Or, 
rath«T,  it  mcaniit  a  pttrk. 

186.  Inhekarwih,  he  tilled,  nhekarash,  garden 
or  field,  are  frequentative,  from  root  karanh ;  in 
Kab.  kfiTnz^  to  till,  work  the  ground.    It  answers 

to    \£Lfj^,  XUPOTTW. 

Yerjdt,  ho  placed  (found  in  Shilha,  Tale  of 
Saby).  Also,  he  made  (a  hedge,  a  pot).  Tagdt, 
she  laid  (eggs). 

aWfc  maoit,  I  what  do ? 

War  geaadi,  do  not  this. 

A ghdltin,  participle  ?    [  /U/Tn,  com  T] 

Ikoin,  he  rooted  up? 

13T.  Tdom,  ho  plants.    (Ar.  dam  T) 

Teginulhi  (3D),  from  iga.  Two  imperatives 
joined  by  and  are  exprwsv-^  as  if  we  said  aecxUe 
poAWHtia  for  tiecaJte  ft  poniff. 

183.  Ardten  (arata,  a  crocodile),  read  anlten-n- 
eh'uthkan;  or  even  anldenf  In  Kab.  irden  (Jru- 
gcs],  wheat 

EhiOik,  a  tree,  Is  in  De  Slane*8  Temght  ishek. 


I  potmd,  odahagh. 

/  pound  rice,  tifiikkogh  ttCOlkat. 

/  unmiov},  kintihegh  or  tcsabirtit  r6gh-at. 

189.  /  tie  vp  the  bundles  of  (ivinea-com, 
akittelc'agh  ashikkerashin-n-enCli  [the 
fields  q/*  comi']. 

I  knead  it,  nek  osdks&k-at.     (145.) 
//  is  not  well  kneaded,  war  tfkkj^ne  isus. 

190.  /  hid,  efaragh  {abdidi,  bo  Kab.) ;  et- 
waragh  {condidi?  see  102). 

I  cut  wood,  cktasagh  fgCtan.    ( 1 73. ) 

I  sjdit,  csraurawegh  [ezr-,  130]. 

/  grind  the  knife  on  Die  stone-,  cmsadagh 

absar  is  tahont. 
/  whet  my  knife,  s^tflragh  ^bsarin. 
Whet  for  me,  estcrari. 

191.  J  hammer,  tadeshagh.     (185.) 
I  sail},  tezczawagh. 

/  chip,  square  planks,  nek  at^ki. 

/  dig  a  well,  rashagU  ami  [ghashagh]. 

/  bfiild  a  well,  nek  azftraf  anu. 

a  house,  ^wetagh  tarasham. 

a  Itoat,  6wetagh  toraft. 

192.  /  sew  a  boat,  azemdagh  toraft. 
(184.) 

/  rejiair  a  boat  {by  renewing  the  ropes 

along  the  junctions  of  the  planks),  asf- 

dagli  dnr  azamay. 
/  stop  holes  along  the  junctions  of  the 

planks  in  the  boat,  asfdagh  anabay; 

stop  the  holes  well,  adegindlgi. 
/  scoop  out  the  water,  akis  aman,  sun- 

kel  aman. 

193.  /  make  pots,  egutagh  telikkan.  ( 1 86. ) 
I  measure^  ekatagh  crelan.  (150,  178.) 
/  tre»V/A,  tawdzftnagh.    {Arab,) 

I  divide,  nek  ebdekan. 
We  divide,  nebl)Cdud. 

194.  I  join,  asfrteagb  (131);  nek  asmok- 
kasdkkanct  [comp.  of  mokas  ((x:curro) 
and  ken  (facio)  ?] 

I  press  the  limbs  {to  give  them  relief ), 

shampoo,  rabftzagh. 
7  anoint,  asbawagh ;  shageagh. 
I  fan,  awilingw&legh ;  azummcgh-at. 


I  think  it  is  the  Kab.  ishik,  a  branch ;  branch  for 
buah. 

Idah,  he  pounds  ?   Arab.  dakk. 

Inkintek,  tMbir,  he  winnowed  ? 

18'.).  7*i7rW#A,  "he  sheaved r' 

VM\  I'gftan,  sticks,  poles. 

Jmmld,  he  grinds ;  also,  sharp.  It  is  from  Kab. 
zed,  grind  thou;  and,  perliaps,  better  written, 
imzaii. 

Tiihi'mt,  tehunt,  rock  (Temght). 

191.  Izrzmi,  he  saws  ? 

Iraha  should  be  ighsha ;  in  Kab.  inhza,  he  dug. 

Tiilref,  strictly,  he  built;  but  auKt,  arrange, 
etc.,  168. 

193.  MW,  he  closes? 

Akij*,  takeout?   OS. 

SuuhU  roAd  HungheL  cause  to  spout,  empty 
out ;  174,  1T5. 

193.  Ebdikan  is  against  analogy.  On  ibdu  see 
137.  Tbdud  may  be  frequentative.  But  ebde^  e6- 
dof  of  41  are  quite  difTerent,  allied  to  Arabic. 
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195.  It  is  tvonder/ulf  tejujab  {Arab,  'ajeb) 
takdnit.    (38.) 

Thou  must  go  to  Gundam,  ahushel  kc 

chc  tcmeshalit  is  Gnndam. 
It  is  vorthy,  animmchcl  (lira. 
Straiyht  om,  sinnemChel. 
JTua  is  worthless^  wadagh  anfminehel 

ahoittauyet  yewulaphen. 

196.  Our  provisions  are  gont^  czzud  {m- 
mcnde.    (91.) 

The  money  is  sftent,  <^Cri  fmmShesh, 
77m/  is  lost^  wadagh  aba. 
TTiat  is  its  cJtaractcr,  immck  idagh  afal 
ikHne. 

197.  It  jmins  {me\  ikmalii;  uzcrahi. 
It  itches^  ehtthi  dkamash.    [There  is  to 

me  an  itching.'] 
If  is  su'oi/eny  cray ;  ekaf  tas^nnist. 
This  smells  nice,  wadagh  ada  yehoskcn. 

[Adunn,  smellf] 
I^his  meat  smells  bad,  {$an  wadagh  in- 

sagak  [insaragh] ;  isan  wadagh  adun 

ni.s  irke. 

198.  TTie  meat  is  well  boiled,  (san  ingne. 
(167.) 

The  loaf  is  mouldy,  tagclet  tcbilnkat. 

The  shirt  is  torn,  rishaba  anzarrawct 
(211);  rishaba  karrawct. 

The  iron  is  rusty,  tazoli  war  te  ten- 
nek. 

makes  sparks,  tikkCno  teshori. 

hisses,  ishirar^krak,  ishibar^rak. 

199.  is  red-hot,  tazoli  tuwas. 

is  melting,  tazoli  timshcl&rlag. 

hisses  in  the  water,  tazoli  fsan  af- 

dar  faddar  dar  aman. 
The  water-skin  leaks,  cdid  esfnge  ;  edid 

itadcm. 
—  I*  torn,  edid  erarrawct. 
has  a  hole,  edid  imbek. 

200.  The  house  lets  in  the  rain,  tarasham 
teshinke. 

This  well  never  dries  up,  ana  wadagh 
aigin  kaU  war  itogar  {or,  war  ikor). 


195.  AhQshel,  it  Ls  nccesMiry  ?  fc<,  thou ;  ehs  te- 
meshdlit,  shouldeet  travel?  (verb  imenhalf), 

Animtnehel  dir/t,  (there  in)  an  aim  In  it,  an  ob- 
ject in  it  J  SW147.  /*<ima/ia/,  it  ij»  worthy  (Par- 
able  of  *'  l*rodipal  Son"). 

196.  WadMih  aba,  read  wadofth  abadt  In 
"I'rodiRal  Son"  we  have  first  abnd  for  "wan 
lost"  (which  \»  llobrew,  not  Arabic),  and  next 
abat,  in  name  8en»e ;  ver^efl  24  and  8:j. 

19T.  Oktinuuth  =  ekmez,  rub,  scratch,  Kab. 

Adunn,  corrupt  Arabic. 

Irh\  dirty  ?  So  Venture.  In  Bro««elard,  irka, 
it  is  decayed.  In  "  Prodigal  Son,"  egcgh  irk,  I 
have  done  evil. 

Innek,  is  bright  ?  is  clean  ? 

199.  Ennfjf  (rewritten  from  faint  pencil  marka), 
qn.  isiivjheit  1T4. 

Yadim,  it  leaked? 

Imbek,  it  is  pierced  ? 

800.  Jahinke,  it  admits  water? 

Aurin  kalA,  at  every  time. 

Ikor,  Kab.  it  was  dry.  The  k  is  liable  to  be- 
coxne  tjh. 


It  is  always  full  of  water,  hmx  kikk  hint 

dman. 

The  water  soaks  in^  £nia.n  inses. 
The  pond  has  dried  up,  tibeDgrawen  is- 

shdshnet. 

201.  Tlie  road  divides,  ablirraka  tabams 
tfbbeda. 

One  branch  going  to  the  left  ami  another 
to  the  right,  alflcn  iyet  fel  aiin  wa-n- 
aril,  fyet  tclaudat  tesbelgen. 

202.  The' sun  rises,  tafok  tfggemat  (118): 
tafok  berber  datin  en  is. 

has  mounted  the  heavens,  tafok  ta- 

s^g^o  ishfnnawen. 
( has  begun  to  decBne,  tafok  tezfwal. 

Arab.) 

is  about  to  set,  tafok  tabok  ^CdeL 

has  set,  tafok  todal. 

203.  The  year  is  fertile,  ^watay  ikkSia- 
tCni. 

is  sterile,  ^watay  igamaniia. 

204.  The  rainy  season  is  come^  akase  ynse. 

is  gone,  akasc  fgSle,  or  yimmfide. 

The  cold  increases,  aAemmet  ^tid. 

is  strong,  ascmmet  £kk<^ne  tigawet 

lessens,  asemme^  efcnas.    (94.) 

is  over,  aseromet  ^b^gbag. 

205.  The  {forty)  dark  nights  are  passed 
^adcn  isl^ttefen,  or  esi^ttafn^n,  ebar- 
bar,  or  ejumadCdc. 

The  black  winter  is  gone,  tl^rist  takaii- 
elit  tab^rbar. 


liar  kuk,  usque  ad  crtemum  t 

Ilant,  there  are ;  fern.  pL  f 

Insfjt,  is  drunk  up  ? 

THberMrctwin^  the  tanks  ?  fem.  pL 

Innh^net  is  3d  fem.  itl. 

201.  Abarraka,  road.  TVbarrat  for  tabamtl 
appears  a  diminutive  for  the  name. 

AhUn,  following,  lOS. 

i.v  \  alter,  as  Kab.,  yed  in  Shilha.  It  is  Ant 
ij^f\    [Here  it  would  seem  fem.  otitfcn,} 

Ar'in  seems  to  be  plural.  Afterward  we  hsTc 
art  in  like  connection.  Er  is  **  branch"  of  a 
river.  Also  s'rt  identenniM  seems  to  mean  **  to- 
ward his  face."  I  interpret  ari  or  em,  directit^ 
(Also  tfri,  neck.) 

Aril,  right,  is  also  the  *•  noon*'  (of  day),  =  *'aiw 
right."  Since  in  Kab.  afii*  ai/yafiis  or  aycifua  k 
the  *'  right  hand,"  I  conjecture  that  cn^,  right,  is 
the  same  word  as  Kab.  agM,  arm.     See  SiS. 

Telaudat  T  teliUt  ?  or  telilant  ? 

902.  De<<in  (edis,  side). 

Del,  to  stoop?  Ahenal,  is  humble;  bat  4^,  to 
cover,  darken? 

208.  IkkenAUni,  firom  tJkm,  it  make*;  tiheid, 
dates  ?  ienJ,  dates,  Mosabl  and  Wadreagh.  Abo 
qfdtM,  barren  (land),  llkkena  ic  ivodoctiTe; 
tinl,  this  season?— II.  R] 

Igamanna,  barren,  and  emannet^  fertile,  and 
manna-n^watay,  famine-year,  need  fuller  elod- 
dation. 

804.  Tigaieet  for  tikuaet,  strength ;  Arab.  ? 

305.  Ehad,  night;  Chad.  e/ad\  Wadreicb, 
eghed  (compare  AraU  ghm^  obtezit) ;  Kab.  s-iuiL 

Aaa^tef,  (with  t  in  Ben  M6sa},  black  (or  daitf). 

Akttiul,  black,  is  aghogul  in  Wadreagh,  ks 
which  Venture  has  inghdl. 

Ejumddade,  freq.  fh>m  imedat 
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The  wftite  (i.  e.  mild  part  of  the)  winter 
is  come^  t^gisht  tam^Uelt  tagerist. 

206.  TTie  leaves  are  fallen^  alan  atarakat 
(71),  alan  amin. 

The  boughs  cure  strippedy  afelliga  akftscn. 
The  tree  is  getting  new  leaves,  ahclaklak 
ehishk. 

blooms,  ohishk  fnshar. 

is  bearing  fruit,  ehishk  aboriarak. 

is  not  Jull  grown,  ehishk  war  iduil 

is  dead,  ehishk  akkor  [is  dried"]. 

207.  The  dates  are  ripe,  t^6ni  tingnc. 
(167.) 

not  yet  ripe,  t^Gnl  bar  egodi  war 

tingnc.  . 
The  herbcu/e  is  coming  forth,  teshe  ebar- 

bar  or  taiokat  [taiughat,  174]. 
The  guinea-corn  comes  forth,  e'nCli  cfo- 

kat. 
The  guinea-corn  gets  reed,  ^nCli  ena  ko- 

gCri. 
The  reed  (stalk)  bristles  {in  stubble),  ko- 

gfiri  yikhta. 

208.  Tlte  corn  is  making  large  leaves,  enCli 
^jo  farki^tcn. 

The  guinea-corn  is  ripe  for  harvest,  duCli 

itaftlrat  (eftrat). 
The  herbage  is  drying  up,  tesho  takkur 

[taggor]. 
The  ear  of  the  com  comes  out,  tfggemat 

tegent  cnCli. 
The  ear  is  ripe,  tcgcnt  tingn^     (167.) 

209.  The  river  is  rising,  t«?dCfit  egish  eg- 
hirreu  [flood  enters  the  river  f]. 

The  water  stagnates,  ^man  ibd&den. 

soaks  in,  csintatftrur. 

is  sinking,  dman  abukiurel. 

The  river  is  very  full  this  year,  ctaf  ^raan 

teni. 
Jt  will  not  sink  at  aU,  war  obakfmbi. 
The  rivers  are  joining,  cghfrriwan  imo- 

kaseu  or  irtayen.    (102,131.) 

210.  Almost  all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea, 
cghirriwan  mrret  imokasen  tot  eghfr- 
reu  wa  symmed  [meet  at  the  salt  river]. 


Tfgisht,  M  tiffgemdt  In  203,  etc.  Becma  to  have 
final  t  BA  feminine  mark,  like  Arabic 

200.  Xmi,  L)  faded? 

7W*toAr,  budded  forth? 

Inshar^  Ia  beautiful  ?  Inshagh  t  compare  anum- 
shanh^  eaviouti,  etc.',  110. 

fUtil  (not  again).  In  Kab.  i{ulan  or  idhiUan, 
kin-tfolk,  Hoflened  from  Uegulan,  as  I  think. 

208.  Kf/rat,  Ticlda  hairvc«t  ?  In  Tocab.  t^er- 
ten,  aalary,  qiL  revenue  ?    Hob.  ^^"^3. 

Tetjinitj  spike  of  com  (vocab.). 

209.  7W<A«,  flood?  swell?  from  eta/ 1 
AbAki  yun'lj  id  about  to  mnkf 

Obaki  imghi^  chooser  to  go  down.    Flee  60. 
Etaf,  it  poun  or  runs  freely  (not  the  same  as 


etaf,  to  seiac,  with  ^) :  hence  causative,  isattf/, 
i  Kab. 


The  boat  is  leaking,  toraft  n^kal  [ni- 
ghal] ;  toraft  tinral  [tinghal] ;  or  tin- 
ralnurcl  [tinghiUnaghel]  {see  174, 
192,  sunkel);  toraft  titfagh  (174). 

[The  boat  is  foundering'],  toraft  telk&yat 
(175) ;  toraft  tibbenekway. 

♦  JTie  peofile  who  row  (?)  the  boat  get 
out  (?),  idinet  audctann&rct  toraft  tit- 
far  [titfagh.]. 

♦  The  people  perished,  some  swcan  in  the 
water,  fdinct  abftten  iycdcn  ycshaffen 
dar  dman. 

♦  Another  rolls  fhe  boat  sportively  (?), 
lyat  inafar  toraft  schuyam. 

♦  The  people  who  are  {of  the  f)  village, 
under  the  water  defp  (?),  fdinet  auehan 
am&zagh  dedu  ^man  lagat. 

♦  Those  people  lay  goat-skins  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  water  which  ....  fdinen  i^-nin 
dcgen  fdeden  dor  m^zen  dor  liman 
auay  tfm&nten. 

211.  The  boat  is  upset,  toraft  tebumbay. 
(44.) 

breaks  asunder,  toraft  takaurawcn. 

The  boat  ran  on  rocks,  toraft  tikkeseast 

tahont. 
And  sunk,  and  remained  on  the  ground, 

tursar,  telkftyat,  tekkel   ddir-n-iman 

[became  under-of-the-water]. 

212.  The  water  enters  the  tetit,  aman  fg- 
gesh  ^cn. 

This  water  stands  still,  is  stagnant,  iman 

wadagh  ibb<5dftdcn. 
It  does  not  hasten  much  (has  no  current), 

war  oshel  huUen. 
This  river  has  a  strong  current,  eghfrreu 

wadagh  oshel  hnllen. 

213.  ITie  water  is  boiling,  <iman  imcshar- 
l^l&rcn. 

aman  ercshaushauen. 

IS  not  yet  boiling,  aman  indi  ime- 

sharlurl&ren. 

IS  very  hot,  aman  ekos  hullen. 

Boil  [heat]  water  for  me,  iksahe  dman. 
Let  it  cool  in  the  skin,  cyit  ycsmat  der 

e'did. 

214.  The  bird  flies,  dgCdid  fgged. 

The  young  bird  unllfly  [wishes  to  fly], 
akirt  abok  tdgad. 


well  as  before  a  participle,  though  it  ia  lost  with  a 
substantive. 

*  All  oonJecturaL 

211.  Ibbenekiuii/,  pree.  from  Ibbenehat 

Ibaurau  and  ihanru  (tear,  rend  violently),  re- 
mind one  of  ezraurau,  190,  185,  136.  Also  tatdk- 
tomu,  is  shattered ;  with  t  interposed,  as  in  Ara- 
bic 8th  form. 

Ikkes^H-t,  pierced  it?  freqnent  from  ikesf 
JSirmr,  for  turzat  was  broken?    Yet  see  yara- 


_  '  aan,  64. 

he  pours,  174.     In  Kab.  for  eta/ wo  find  effid,  and     213.  laharlarlar,  Uhaxmhaut  it  boils  orbubblet. 
also  ej/i,  the  d  being  pronominaL  214.  Kab.  i^at,  birds  (sing,  agadet,  Hodgson : 

Ten},  this  year,  =  tinida.     With  tin  compare  read  apaf^f) ;  but  in  Drosselard,  ak(et,  pi.  ikUtt,  a 
Arab,  aeiw,  year.  Uittle  bird.    We  have  here  the  root  itjet,  it  flew,  it 

310.   Wa  symmed,  the  salt     I  observe  that  «ra  sprang  aloft,  47,  70 ;  whence  iMgget,  it  mounted 
retains  the  meaning  of  the  U-fore  an  adjective  as]  (902,  216),  and  ienggat,  a  feather. 
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The  bird  sings  nicely,,  ^gCdid  elemisli  218.  The  camel  is  lying  down  to  receive  tk 


yehosken. 
The  hen  cackles,  takCshllt  ror  middcn- 

nis. 

lays  eggs,  t^kSshilt  tagat  cfeftrck. 

is  screaming,  takeshilt  tegab&tolt. 

215.  The  egg  is  not  yet  hatched,  tes&dalt 
ur  tisfakkct. 

The  egg  is  spoiled,  t^sftdalt  tiggSded. 
The  eggs  are  sj>oiled,  tesad&len  egadid- 

dCnad. 
The  young  bird  picks  {at  the  egg),  akau- 

kautct  akirt. 
He  tcill  come  Jbrth,  ahad  cfokct. 
The  cock  is  crotoing,  6kes  egctaroren. 

216.  The  horse  neighs,  ais  etchinnit. 
prances,  aLs  uskar. 

goes  backward,  aLs  drftrcn. 

rolls,  ais  abelanb&let. 

kicks,  ais  crabar  w  isakat. 

— . —  is  lame,  ais  chiak. 

rolls  in  the  sand,  ais  inafar. 

has  mounted  the  mare,  ais  asiSggC- 

dit  tfibftgut. 

217.  The  catnel  is  crying,  dmtJnis  djeu. 
growls,  amCnis  abe'ggeg. 

throws  up  the  nose,  amCnis  ctish 

burdcl. 
The  she-camel  has  brought  forth,  tolamt 

torau. 
is  about  to  bring  forth,  tolamt  tesh- 

war  tdrau. 


EleniUH  may  seem  a  derivative  or  compound 
from  i«/rt,  he  heard,  amxitdi^  a  voice. 

Tdk^shiU^  a  hen;  elflewhore,  UikMhlt^  which 
eeems  more  correct,  as  it  is  the  feminine  form  of  j 
dkesj  the  cock,  which  again  perhaps  Is  more  cor-j 
rectly  akfz,  the  z  in  Temght  changing  to  ah.     In 


load,  l^enis  egen,  ^gag  fellas  iUkn 

[one  heaps  on  him  the  luff  gaffe,  9S]. 
The  camel  refuses  to  rise,  dmenis  dndi* 

ras  tdnn&krat. 
Too  much  load  on  him,  dgan  fellas  il&Us 

agut^ni. 

The  camels  graze,  imxndnks  idanaiL 
The  she-camels  cry,  they  icani  to  be  mUh^ 

ed,  tulcmin  egdw&net,  irhanet  tuit. 

219.  The  bullock  lows,  ani&ke  emjja. 
The  cow  lows,  tcs  anijju. 

The  cows  dietc  the  cud,  iwan  afaradSnit 
The  cows  are  sated,  fwan  iw&net 
They  lie  down,  ikaramCnet. 
The  cows  are  returning  from  the  water, 

iwan  astfwanet,  ikt^met  fel  aman. 
The  cows  return  the  food,  iwan  isokal- 

nct.    (25.) 

220.  The  he-goat  bleats,  esholak  ahiMet. 
The  she-goats  bleat,  iflli  essilafnet. 
The  ram  bleats,  abakkar  ilsilef. 

The  sheep  bleat,  tihaten  esilafnet  egme- 
dan(^net. 

221.  The   Hon  roars,  eher  cnfggn,  eber 
erikku. 

The  lion  is  crouching,  eher  ehdmen  aWJk 

fellauen  ehe. 
[trill  attack  people^,  eher  ehadis- 

hck  idinct. 
[tears  in  piece sT'\,  ashmaraoraoest 

fdinct. 
[destroys  theni],  cshmahishten  fdi- 

net. 

222.  The  dog  snarls  [crouches  f  set  139j 
edi  teh^ma. 

The  dog  bites,  edi  tad. 


Kab/the  form,  are  ai^if,  a  coc\i,'ta>JazU  or  tha-^     —-  ^''^^  ^/l*  "^^^^^  ^r  iteroas. 
yazit,  a  hen;  for  aghazU,  aioifhazit,  it  Becmc!      J  he  scorjnon  Ottes  {jne),  tatailii  ta>irdant 
Even  in  Temght  it  may  bo  inquired  whether  gk  223.    The  ostrich  runs  fast,  ^nnehel  ehi- 


is  not  more  correct  than  k;  i,e.  agltez^  a  cock,  ta- 
gMzlt^  a  hen. 

Rar^  i.  c.  ghar,  cries ;  J^")p.  Midden-nis,  her 
caclding.    On  den  or  dendeni  i>ee  26. 

Rsdrek,  a  litter  (of  eggs)  ? 


sar  hullen. 


218.  Indar,  he  refused,  112.      It  dil!er«  from 

asindar,  throw  down  (which  is  perhaps  a««£>r, 

from  itar^  ho  went  down),  and  frum  em«mtar,  to 

215.  Tiijede.d^  is  bird^  ?  (214),  i.  e.  Ib  qoicken-  lodge  for  the  night,  which  Is  emcndagh. 


ed.  It  is  fern,  sing.,  and  the  fem.  pi.  egad'iddinat 
(not  -nod).    EU»ewhere,  ikhsfied^  it  is  iipoiled,  167. 

Kaut  (for  hack,  hew,  cut)  seems  a  widely-spread 
root.    Arab,  kat'a,  and  above,  rktas. 

Ahad  efnkety  msLj  he  future  tas^e.  See  174  and 
220.    Final  t,  feminine  mark? 

AV^ar^ren  =  igetaghOren,  present  partic.  firom 
ig?ulr. 

216.  Ihinrut^  nearly  Latin  hinnio. 

Oskar^  prances.  In  Kab.  xaekkar^  he  caused  to 
stand ;  utkaty  he  made :  ahtar^  the  lower  part 

Krar^  goes  backward  ?    Kab.  'ariir,  the  back. 

Irdbar,  iierhaps,  "stamps:"  172. 

Isakat,  kicks. 

Isdqget,  as  in  214,  2C2,  etc  ;  unless  final  -Ht  is 
here  frequentative. 

21T.  Eittiy  is  crying ;  =  ipexca,  and  fem.  pi.  «^- 
todnet.  Hence  in  Niphal,  imggu  or  inijju,  it  bel- 
lows. 

TdUmit  or  tAlamt^  camel,  fem.  for  aUmi  or  el- 
gham,  words  not  used  in  this  dialect.  Evidently 
elffham=Ueh,  genvd.  It  also  makes  aram  in 
Sfailha. 

Tethwar,  Kab.  tezuKxr,  she  precedes  or  begins,  8&.  j 


Egan,  it  lies. 

219.  A/drad.    See  efSrat,  in  308. 
Iicdnet,  fh)m  root  iwa  or  iwan,  to  satiate.    la 

Kab.  thaijawant  or  thawant,  satiety. 

Ixcdn^  cows,  may  be  shortened  from  Kah.  yuaH- 
wen,  steers.  The  root  yiig  is,  as  in  onr  tongues,  a 
yoke ;  whence  thwruga,  a  pair. 

Am-dnet,  they  nave  drunk. 

Iktar  seems  to  be  Arab.  8th  fprm,  fhun  ter. 

220.  AhiUlet,  from  el'd,  to  cry  aloud.  Ghad. 
esfl/,  Kab.  esiwel,  from  awal,  voice.  Bartii  has 
also  asiUL 

Asde/y  bleat^  Is  more  specific. 

Ikenia^  he  crouched.    See  139. 

Ishek  invasit  (137) ;  but  future  (SX5)  ehadiAdt, 
invadet. 

Ini^hf4thy  (my  money)  is  spent;  whence  tn- 
queni.  with  causative  sense,  ishmahish,  be  aiuii- 
hilated. 

223.  Tasirdant,  more  oorrecUy  tazerdev^,  sear- 
pion,  as  in  227.    In  Kab.  tegirdunU  and  tetjeremL 

Tatnihi,  has  stung  met  from  tatay,  drive  in  a 
peg,  176. 

ir23.  Etmiha,  so  Hodgson ;  not  mniht,  ostrl^ 
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7^e  ostrich  hides  his  head  in  the  bush^ 
ennChe  ised  araf^nis  [aghaf^nis]  der 
chishk. 

He  thinks  nobody  sees  him^  arel  war  te- 
hinnen  fdinet. 
224.   The  man  was  sitting  on  the  shore, 
ahalis  akim  ror  alim-n-aman. 

Suddenly  a  crocodile  seized  him  by  the 
leg  \hieef\  and  went  away  with  it 
\^himT\  azued  2ft^t€  irmast  safod,  il- 
mar  deris.    {Deris,  under  it?) 

226.  The  river  horse  rose  in  the  water  (to 
the  surface  of  the  water),  and  snorted, 
ajamba  askakct  dar  aman  is^rad. 

The  river  horse  has  upstt  th^  boat,  ajam- 
ba irbar  turaft. 

The  river  horse  has  shattered  the  boat, 
ajamba  t^rzar  [tarza  ?]  toraft. 
22G.    The  vulture  hovered  over  the  gazelle, 
eluUcn  ilay  ginnigis  ashinkat. 

Until  it  pounced  upon  it,  and  tore  out  its 
eyes,  bar  asgcn  felles  istaras,  ikas  tet- 
tawennis. 

Lay  the  jnllow  upon  the  mat  {carpet), 
sins  adftfur  fel  isifter  [fel  isiftakh]. 

227.  /  this  morning  found  a  scorpion  under 
my  carpet,  nek  tifaut  idak  enhagh  te- 
zerdemt  dau  tesilftakhten. 

Lay  a  cloth  under  your  saddle,  4gQ  tas- 

lushwart  dau  mCdash. 
Lest  it  hurt  the  back  of  your  horse,  war 

crash&det  {or  itemauakit)  arurin  ais 

innak. 

228.  At  that  place  the  river  runs  ujton  rock, 
dar  agel  wadagh  aman  osh&len  fel  ti- 
hun. 

Ue  fell  along  the  ^ gallery  f  hmding- 
plitcef\  enta  etarakatet  fel  soro. 

Till  he  came  below  the  staircase  [steps  of 
the  gallery  f],  bar  <5se  dau  ibtalen  soro. 

All  the  day  he  sat -in  his  tent,  ashel  rur- 
ret  ekem  der  ebennis. 


229.  lie  put  it  in  his  pocket,  enta  eget  der 
clsheb. 

Zh  not  enter  the  house,  war  t^gSshit  t^- 

r&sham. 
Stay  outside,  ^bedid  dagftma. 
Outside  the  town,  dgSme-n-aghSrim. 
Tliere  is  nothing  but  mere  sand,  war  ehet 

bar  (£kal  mcllcn. 

230.  Thou  hast  not  given  me  my  {full) 
right,  war  he  tawedet  el  bakki. 

He  went  be/ore  me,  fggSle  iladatai. 
Look  before  you,  that  you  may  not  faU, 

sager^be  datak,  war  tidu. 
/  went  behind  him,  ^legb  il^d&ras. 
Let  us  look  behind  us,  sanisblamanak  di- 

ranak  [sanisblamanagb  daranagh]. 
Lest  these  men  betray  us,  war  banak 

[hanagb]  igb^demit  fdinet  idagb. 

231.  A{1  round  this  mountain,  ^dar  wadagh 
terlaite, 

there  is  Jine  pasture,  ehe  t&he  teboske. 
At  the  side  of  the  mosque,  tamizgfda  d' 

edisennis  [the  mosque,  at  its  side^, 
is  a  large  well,  ehe  anu  makkorcn. 
Sit  down  at  my  side,  arem  d'  4d\slii, 

232.  Opposite  each  other,  ineli&san  gere- 
san. 

Sit  opposite  to  me,  thy  face  to  me,  arim 
dihidar  ann&did  sen  idim^nnek. 

He  sat  opposite,  his  face  to  me,  ekem  an- 
n&did  seri  idemennis. 

To  your  right,  dek  aril  innek.    (201.) 

Keep  to  your  right,  akel  sibbcrin  arfliu- 
nek  [go  keeping  your  right  f]. 

To  your  left,  fel  tesbelginak. 

233.  When  you  go  from  Timbuktu  to  Gun- 
dam,  ke  tesel^alak  dak  Timbytku  kek 
Gilndam. 

Leave  the  river  at  your  left,  dye  eghfrreu 
fel  are  wa-n-tdsbilgen. 


Jaed.    See  81. 

Aril    See  156. 

War  et-thinJten,  non  eum  vident  ? 

234  Atlnt,  edge,  border?  In  50  we  haye  esa- 
ZIm,  flhorev  and  asarlm  in  vocabulary.  Else- 
where, nllvi  ii  flkin,  for  wjlim  of  Kab.  Also  cUim, 
chaff,  straw,  in  Kab. 

Aziud,  sudden  (heavy). 

Jrmas,  seized.    Afod^  knee,  in  vocabolary. 

Ilniar^  not  again  in  this  »euac. 

225.  Irbar,  crushed  with  his  feet,  172. 
Tarzar :  compaie  Irzar  in  ITl. 

226.  liar  asg'-n,  until ;  felles,  upon  it ;  istaras, 
it  pounced,  from  i'/or,  it  descend^.  Thus  aagen 
seems  to  mean  '*a  time,"  **a  while."  In  Kab. 
azgen^  half,  middle,  part 

Sins,  cause  to  rest  f  fbom  inaa^  he  rested  ?  42, 68. 
Isiftakh,  evidently  firom  Arab,  fatakh.   The  ^ 
is  presently  corrupted  into  kh. 

227.  E'ge^  make,  for,  put 

ErasMdct  seems  to  be  sut^nnctive  from  ishad 
or  ishadeL    Compare  Arabic  ahadha^  he  harmed. 

ItemandkU,  root  mUea  t  Temankit  is  ezhaus- 
Uon. 

228.  Aqel^  place?  (Is  it  the  same  as  aghd,  Kab. 
ann  1    See  201  on  aril) 


239.  ^  Jib  1b  Arabic 

Dag<Una,  on  the  outside,  apime,  outside,  are 
from  igem^  he  went  out,  118,  138;  whence  also 
gSma^  without  (sine). 

Mtikn,  white ;  here  for  pure. 

Akal,  mould,  soil,  as  in  Kab.  Elsewhere  in 
Temght  it  is  land  or  country. 

230.  El  hakk  is  Arab.,  and  final  i  the  Arab,  pro- 
noun **my."  TassedjU,  thou  hast  made  even, 
tequastL    .See  168. 

Sagerehe^  if  it  is  one  word,  would  seem  by  11  to 
mean  **  look  with  pleasure." 

Tidu  (rather  tidut  f  or  tidurtf).    See  104. 

Sanishlam,    See  11. 

Ighddemit^  fern,  plor.,  beoaose  idirut  (duniat, 
Arab.)  is  fem. 

231.  Arem  =  aghim=aqJm= ekem,  sit,  stay. 
233.  lTUhd9an  =  inihdzan,  firom  ihaz,  65,  he 

was  near.    Geresan,  inter  se. 

Vihadar,  from  Arab,    mrrjt^,  **  present" 

Annddld,  irapdXXrtXuf  ?  from  tied,  aXXoc  (as 
Kab.).  Ben  MOisa  g^ves  ghlm  nediu,  sit  near  me, 
as  Temght  So  endi,  n^rest,  next  It  is  spelt 
with  d  or  t  thick  in  Kab. 

Akel,  go  thou  ?  see  134 ;  or,  turn  thou ?  See 26. 

Sibber,  from  Arab.  /^  ? 

233.  Tesikalak,  read  teslkatatt  Sod  pen.  sing. 
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And  you  have  open  country  on  your  right, 
d-6yak  bodcrur  M  ftre  wa-n-arilL 

234.  [Ordinarily  the  river  is  shallow,  below 
the  place  of  this  year'],  ennadir  eghir- 
reu  adejuiialf  edcr  adiget  tcnidagh. 

This  exceeds  that,  wadagh^'ugar  wadagh 
There  is  nothing  left  of  tt,  war  akfmen 
ders  harrct. 

235.  ThiU  is  a  different  thing,  wadagh 
amus  harret. 

It  is  rare,  war  agit. 
Similar,  am^chen. 
//  is  like,  yiflehe,  ytfle. 
Like,  shynd,  sund  [zund  ?] 
All  the  satne,  berish. 

236.  WhicJiever  way  you  take,  every  where 
you  Jind  water,  atif  tigcdi  titetaffet, 
dags  attiggcraut  liman  {take  straight 
wfiich-you-take^  on  it  you  alight  {on)  wa- 
ter f). 


Keep  straight  en,  £ttil  tig<edid  ghas  (h^ 
straight  only). 
Straight,  tfgfidid. 

237.  Uo  not  Itroubie  yomrweiff  or  rmf] 
this  way,  nor  that  T  war  koM  tuUet,  d- 
ha,  wolla  Biha. 

The  river  runs  between  motoUanif,  t^- 

reu  jushal  gcr  adaren. 
The  road  leads  thromgh  a  thick  JmxMt, 

where  are  plenty  qf  iions,  abarraka  teki 

(igesh)    arkit   tinna;    ihe    tawikast; 

ehant  ^okhsan. 

238.  /  arrived  before  him,  and  had  to  wot 
for  him,  nek  ^sagh  artfssit  awidagk 
indce  dawat  shwarakCd^ 

/  arrived\fter  him  {theet\  nek  osegli 
darak. 

After  the  corruption  of  the  whole  earth, 
Jesus  will  descend,  daret  adijgdig^k- 
^kal  {kdtSnes,  adezubet  *Aisa. 


NOUNS. 


[  A'manay. 


By  the  great  God,  se  A'manay  m^kkaren 

or  imakorcn. 
Our  Lord,  Me«£-nak. 
T7ie  great  (iod,  Mesi-nak  imakoren. 
God  the  ruler,  Mcsi-nak  yitkal. 

(  Me8i-nak  enta  gh^. 
The  one  God,  \  Mej»f-nak  fyen  ghlls. 
(  Mesi-nak  iyentintcn. 
God,  who  has  no  fellow  {companion),  Mesf- 

nak  war  ilamfdi, 
nor  has  shape  f  {bounds  f),  war  ildra, 
nor  measure  T  war  ilehit 


God  has  no  measure  neither  of  space  nor 
time,  Mesf-nak  liri  hehc^ndek  war  \\6-^ Demon,  alshm,  pi.  alshlnen, 
dck  war  ihedek^  war  ihddok  wiC,  wolla- '/Vma/g  demon,  talnbin, 


The  Extirpator,  am£n|;. 

The  Living,  cmay  (from  Arab.  hau). 

The  Judge  Supreme,  ntama  tdgcnt  (?). 

All  the  creatures  of  the  Lord  are  to  gather 
in  {in  the  court  of)  Jerusalem  on  tit  day 
of  resurrection,  tim£khlukcn  -  n  -  Mm- 
nak  nirret  didannet  ist^rrahat-n-bet  el 
Makkadus  lishel  wa-n-el  kiamet. 

One  part  of  them  enter  the  hell  and  rfnaa 
there,  others  enter  paradise  and  reman 
there,  wui  tajdshen  tifmsi  ajii&hente,  mzi 
tajeshcn  aljennet  ajishente. 

The  evil  spirits,  alghafiriten.     {Arab.) 

Devil,  eblis.    {Arab.) 

Angel,  anyClus,  ♦ />/.  anycliisen. 

{Arab.) 


dar  wa,  war  ihch^ndck,  war  ligedi  ti- 

keti. 
Lord  of  the  (  imckeder-n-talrewcn. 

wonders,  (  Mcsis-n-talrewen. 
T7ie  Uncreated,  wardikhahg.    (Arab.) 
Tlie  Creator,  amakhalag.     {Arab.) 
Cultivator  of  the  soulf  amakarash  imman. 
Lord  of  the  soul,  Mcsis  imman. 
The  Merciful  Shepherd,  amadan-n-tahd- 

nint. 
llie  Victorious,  cmimi. 


Oyak,  elsewhere,  la  "  I  left." 

Boderdr,  open  country. 

S34.  S  rnnt'tdir,  in  custom  ? 

Ad^usal,  pree.  tense  from  gazal,  to  be  short? 
(gzl  or  wzl.) 

235.  Aviiis,  moves,  changes? 

War  aafit,  it  does  not  do  (it)  ? 

Yiii€he,yaU.    See  40. 

Sund  is  zund  and  zun  in  Kab.  (Arab,  zain, 
comely,  elegant.) 

336.  In  Kab.  tidld,  true,  seems  to  bo  here  Ogi- 
did  or  tid/fpd. 

*  Mesi,  perhaps  originally  the  name  of  the  Mes- 
siah, although  mea  means  master  in  Temght 


The  paradise  enter  the  people  who  {have 
been)  good,  the  hell  those  who  {have  beea) 
bad,  aljennet  atajdshen  idinet  wui  to- 
laglinin,  tcmsi  ataj6ihcn  fdinet  wni  la- 
base  n. 

The  throne  {of  j  al  knrshi.     (Arab.) 
God),  (  algharsh.     (Arab.) 

The  day  of  resurrection,  ashel  wa-n-«l  ki- 
amet. 


AtW,  bethou?  =  i/tf 

237.  War  ash  tishlH:  has,  for  bim?  tiOJfi. 
from  yushal,  runs,  or  fh>m  sheta,  disturb,  boitk, 
115. 

Ihe  or  diha,  irhere. 

Ehant,  152,  there  are. 

Wokhs,  wild  beast ;  Arab.  wahkQsh. 

Tawak(h)agt,  wild  beasU  coUectiTelT. 

238.  Esagh  =  esegh,  tnm  yose,  be  anircd. 
Arasftet  =  KMh.azzeth,lietartJ  See  140.  /adi, 
(not)  yet 

DoukU,  trom  awaL  he  arrived  ?  51. 

Shuaraah-ed-as,  I  anticipated  him  t 

Daret.  for  dir.  after ;  so  danrft  In  Prod.  Son. 

Adigdia,  crush,  in  130i 

AdetHbet,  from  tub,  tSfL 

*  Anyel^s,  the  Greek  afffXm. — ^H.  B. 
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nie  world,  eddifnia  (nuret). 

Heaven,  ashinna. 

TTte  seven  heavens,  say  ishfnnawen. 

Sun,  tafok. 

The  sun  warms  his  /ace  hot  to-day,  tafuk 

tenadit  idcminis  wakiiscn   ^hel   din. 

[Comp.  tenedet,  /ever  heat,'} 
The  sun  bums,  the  people  are  perspiring, 

tafok  tarra,   idinet  tufay  derecn  tide 

[exit  per  eos  sudor]. 
The  strength  o/  the  stm*s  heat,  tiseniinit  (n- 

takoH  cnls). 
Sunbeams,  ez^reran-n-tafok. 
Dawn  o/  sun  {of  day),  cnareren-n-tafok. 
The  sun  is  eclipsed  (to-day),  tafuk  temmere 

ishel  fdagh. 
Moon,  ayOr. 
The  moon  is  about  to  come/orth  {rise),  ayor 

abuki  cbarbar. 
The  moon  rises,  ayor  cbarbar. 
The  moon  is  setting,  ayor  aboki  ^jedcl. 
The  moon  sets,  ayor  odal. 
yull  moon,  ahador  (akokehat  ?). 
Moonlight,  timcllc>n-ayor. 
Ualo,  afarak-n-ayor. 
The  moon  has  a  hah,  ayor  yuvfiX  ifarak. 
The  moon  is  eclipsed  to-night,  ayor  am^rc 

^had  idagh. 
Galaxy,  mahellen. 
Star,  atar ;  pi.  ftaren. 
The  stars  shine/orth,  {taren  ikn^n  cbarbar. 
The  stars  shine  brightly,  ftaren  iknan  ashi- 

shillwak. 
Luci/er,  tatari. 
Vesne     I  aniawen-n-<niad. 

P  ^^  \  ashimmelesh. 
Pleiad^  shettahat. 
Cross  (mejbiia),  amanar. 
I  tafaut  (of  sun). 


T  'aht  J  ^na^^lolot  {o/  moon), 
^*^    '  \  tisakhsarcD  {as  thrown  through  lot- 
It  ice- work,  eic). 
Darkneas,  (ihay. 
Fata  morgana,  ele. 
Shade,  shadow,  t^e. 
TT    ,    (takos. 
^^''  itenedc. 
n^u    S  iredcm. 
^"'   iasammet. 
The  cold  has  penetrated  to  my  bones,  asam- 

met  ejascrin  darrim  eghiis  enf. 
North,  aifelle. 
South,  agus. 
£ast,  amain  a. 
West,  ataram. 
Northeast  {between  east  and  north),  ger 

amaina  ge  de  fclle. 
Air,  hawa.     {Arab.) 
Sujiuner,  iwilen. 
Beginning  o/ rainy  season  {called  awira  in 

Timbuktu),  ashcragu. 
Rainy  season,  akase. 
The  rainy  season  is  over,  ikaae  fbsc. 


Cold  season,  tdgcrist. 

The  dark  nights  {the  worst  part  o/  the  cold 

season),  ^aden  es^ttefen. 
Spring  {called  tifisko  j  afasko. 

in  Timbuktu),  ( fattfet. 

Wind,  gale,  tdmadalet. 
/  see  there  is  rising  a  heavy  gale,  ^nhiagh 

dchen  denakar  temadiilct  imakkdren. 
Stortn,  whirlwind,  teshigwalet. 
ey,  ,,         ( teshwalct  tcshigwflet. 

Storm  gather.,  |  ^^^^  j^„  tesUgwilct. 

Heavy  rain-clouds,  tamsfggenaut. 

Red  clouds,  tfggerakin. 

Ughtning,  ^an. 

Thunder,  djaj. 

It  thunders,  etijij. 

Lightning  (thunder)  has  struck  the  tree  and 

split  it,*  <jaj  udagh  fcl  cMshk  atakhtak 

i£aiis  far^. 

//  is  raining,  aj£nne  dgat. 

TTie  rain  is  coming,  it  is  dripping,  &ona 
fzay,  dcknn  tabakhtabck. 

Raindrops  (rcshrcHh),  t£dam. 

Moderate  rain,  ahis. 

Heavy  shower,  tab^ut. 

Long-lasting  rain,  now  ceasing,  then  begin- 
ning again,  tahaldhalay. 

Hail,  igidirshan. 

The  hail/alls,  beating  and  tearing  the  tents, 
igidirshan  ofaycn,  isbohamin  nabajcn 
ihtonan  isararawen  ihiCnnan. 

Rainbow,  agagunil  (ajcjdnet?).. 

Fog,  aMnnag,  ebennag. 

To-day  is  a/oggy  day,  nobody  can  see  any- 
thing, ashel  idagh  ija  cbdnnag,  war 
ihfnne  awadcm  harrct. 

Dew,  taras. 

Much  dew  has /alien  this  night,  dhad  {dagh 
ija  taras  tejct. 

Time,  clwakkat.     {Arab.) 

Year,  dwatay. 

Five  years,  sammos  iftien. 

Century,  tem£de-n-awatay. 

A  year  o//amine,  mannc. 

Month,  ayor. 

Three  months,  karad  ayoren. 

Day,  ashel 

Four  days,  akos  cshflan. 

This  is  ajine  day,  ashel  idagh  fkkcna  te- 
8h(51doje. 

Dawn,  dnarcr. 

Morning,  tifaat. 

Dhahar  {about  9  A.M.),  agiddlsit. 

Heat  0/  the  day,  tarahod. 

Noon,    \  '^^-^-^^f 

^    (  ammas-n-ashel. 
Zawdl,  azfwal. 

Dhohor  {about  2  P.M.),  tdzar. 
'Aser,  tiikast 


*  The  Taw&rek  attribute  thl<i  effect  to 
thunder. 
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Sunset,  dgadel-n-tafok. 

Thne  of  prayer  after  sunset,  ahnos. 

Evening^  tauuit. 

Prayer  of  'ashd,  tesotsilL 

Night,  chad ;  pi.  ^hadcn. 

i#*i  •  L»    S  ammas-n-i^had. 

M«lnu,ht,  \  t„j„„e-n-^had. 

To-morrow,  ashikke. 

Early  to-morrow  morning,  ashikken  sem- 

mift. 
To-morrow  at  noon,  arfl-n-ashcl  ashikkd. 
The  day  afier  to-morrow,  ashcl  wnen  she! 

ashikke. 
Yesterday,  endishel. 
Last  night,  cndahcd,  cndud. 
The  dau    I  ilshelendin. 
before        <  ashclnad. 
yesterday,  (  ashcl  wndn  iiael  cndizcl. 
rri-  S  teni,  tiiieda. 

r     .  S  inhad. 

rwi  S  tenendin. 

Tu^  year,  ago,    |eggi„  jticn. 

Next  year,  tiwatay  wu^  'Ikam^n  dwnanen 

had. 
This  month,  dcr  ayor  fda^h. 
Next  month,  ayor  wa  yilkeme  ayor  (daf;h. 
This  month  is  about  to  close,  ayor  wadagh 

ishwar  il>l>cded  or  amut. 
Saturday,  Essdbbct. 
Sunday,  Allitid. 
Afonday,  Elitnin. 
Tuesday,  Elteiiata.      yArab. 
Wednesday,  I^arba. 
Thursday,  Elkhamis. 
Friday,  Eljymma. 

Week  {seven  days),  sd  shflen  (eshflen). 
Moharrem,  Tumasfddig. 
Safar,  T<5urt  tatozaret.  )  Turen 

I{ebia  I.,  Te'iirt  tatilkamat.  S  saniitet. 
Rebia  II.,  Azima  zar^n. 
Jumdd  I.,  Aziman  ammas. 
Jumdd  II.,  Az£man  t^rlrden. 
liejeh,  Tincmcgcren. 
Sh'abdn,  Janfo. 
liamadhdn,  Azum. 
IldJ,  Tesubdar. 

Shawdl,  Tesispi  tatdzaret.  )  Tdsist 

Dhu  ellleje,  Tesissi  tatflkamat.  \  sanl^ten. 

^^^^'   itakoy. 

Fire,  (5f  eu. 

Flame,  tahl<:t. 

Spark,  tcmiiDtest ;  pL  temintesin. 

Itre-coals,  tezozan. 

Ashes,  dzit-n-ef  eu. 

Smoke,  ahu. 

Water,  ^man. 

Land,  earth,  dkal. 

Country  of  the  AweUmmiden,  &al  wi-n- 

Wueh'mmidcn. 
Island,  aiftel. 


Wilderness,  arkit. 

Clear  forest,  iHiishkan  amitar&ardeiL 

Impassable  covert,  ^kit  mm^ 

Dense  forest,  arkit  anf,  or  akdren. 

Desert,  afelle  {prop.  North). 

Hammdda,  desert  plain,  tanAxnifeL 

Plain,  dtaras. 

Larqe  vallev,  enurar. 

Valley  with  a  torrent,  eg]ulBher=e^i2cr 

in  other  dialects. 
Small  torrent,  cgherrer. 
Mountain,  id&v;  pi.  ^daren. 
Inaccessible  momUcdn,  adar  nrmil  war  tch* 

abarraka. 
Hill,  tadakt. 

Sand-hill,  tdgift ;  pi.  tdgefen. 
{liange)  of  high  sand-hUls,  tegefen  ogidi- 

henet 
Small  sand-hill,  teneshmor. 
Rork,  tahunit. 
Stone,  tabOn. 
Source,  t4t ;  pi.  tittawen* 

(  deep,  ana. 
River,  eghirrea. 

Branch  of  river,   \  J?  *  .    ~ 

•^         '    <  ddar-n-eghirreiL 
Current,  dmanen  (waters). 
Wave,  tiuczemmart. 
Deep  place  of  channel  in  river,  t(9ak-n- 

aman. 
Bank  of  river,  ^arini,  or  ^alim. 
Ford,  teawcnt. 
Torrent,  rivulet,  anghi. 
Sea  {the  sail  river),  eghirrea  wa  symmes. 
Temporary  lake,  ^nrnd,  nbdng. 
Black  naked  soil  round  a  poaui,  tifarraimi. 
Green  surface  on  stagnant  pool,  tohlzzaL 
Cavity,  hole,  terdrart  {dim.  oferirar). 
Sattd,  temclilt. 
Lime,  tl^lak. 
Mud,  illcbe'k. 
Stones,  or,  rather,  round  masses  of  htatp 

{called  ^faray  in  Timbuktu),  for  bmld- 

i^9\  ebclghetdn. 
Bhick  soil,  ^kal  ikaifclit. 
White  sandy  soil,  akal  imdUen. 
I'teld,  8hckara>!ih. 
Stubbk-Jield,  tddik ;  pi.  tedken. 
Hedge,  fence,  tfarak.     {Arab.) 
Slight  fence,  tdfarak. 
z)     >     (abarraka. 
^^«^   itabarit. 
Tree,  chishk ;  pi.  (Hiishkan. 

Young  tree,  bush,  |  ^^^ 

Root  {of  tree),  tdkewdn. 

Wood,  dsagher. 

Bad  spot  in  wood,  ikerf^h  kerfohen. 

Branch,  flieket ;  pL  flliktan. 

Splinter,  ifmetaut;  pi.  tfmetawen. 

Leaf,  alan  ehlshk. 
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Large  leaves  (?),  tef&rketcn-n-ehlshk. 
K     Dum-leaves^  takflkaten-n-akof. 
s     Bark,  tissffuft. 
i     iW,  huslcj  k^kaben. 

Flower,  t^buit. 
E     Ii)rmts,  ipL)  araten-n-ehishkan. 

Seed,  seeds,  isamban. 

JTiom,  isinnan. 
!      TalAa,  ^agher  (t^aghart). 

Mimosa  gummifera,  auw^rwar. 

A  thorny  tree  in  the  river,  tagerabba. 

IPtt'l,  agbar  (taghart). 

Duw^  {variety  ofjicus),  tcdiimumt. 

Sidderet  el  hoS,  ak^efe. 

Tanmrind  {tree  and/jttit),  busiisa. 

Monkey-bread-tree  {baobab),  tcktfdust. 

Frvdt  of  monkey-bread-tree,  tefingora. 

Tree  called  asabay  in  Timbuktu,  kna. 

Nebek-tree  {zizyphus),  ferkdnnish. 

Nebek-frmt,  tabakkat ;  pi,  tibakkiten. 

fT"^  i-    [  Capparis  sodata,  tdshak. 
Boot  ofsiwdk,  ^e-n-t^8hak. 
Dum  bush  {sgillem),  akof. 
Dum  poLn,  tagait. 
Fruits  of  dum  palm,  tibelkukawen. 
Seed  ofdiim  palm,  tibargtoaren. 
Date-tree,  tashdait. 
Date,  tdheni. 
Date-stone,  egeft. 

Dekb  {Borassus  flabelliformis  f),  tekilkat ; 
pi,  tekiikatcn. 

Merbage,   ^^ry,  t48hQ  yekor. 
Pennisetum  distichum  {eniti)  ilzak. 
Had,  tash&ret. 
•  Talubbut,  teliggft. 
Bu  rikkeba  {Panicum  colonum),  ar^asti. 
Young,  tender  herbage,  fnghalas. 
Beed,  kdgcri. 

Knot  of  reed,  tek^rdofen-n-kdgerL 
Pennisetum  typhoideum  {h/ni),  dnelL 

(  white,  abdrak. 
Sorghum  (sdba),  <  red,  keMnki. 
(  black,  sfbi. 

( telliimt. 
Bran,  <d± 

(  ^bid. 
Ear  of  the  corn,  tdgenit. 
Seedt  of  the  corn,  tezawen. 
The  large  seeds  {?),  ig^nshiten. 
The  small  seeds  {?),  iscmariten. 
Crops  about  to  come  forth  from  the  ground, 

sibbcrg^elagh  ^fagh. 
Com  of  all  kinds,  alun. 

ias^ka. 
asralt  (asghalt  ?). 
tfUhit. 
t^jebalt. 
Bice,  t^akat 
Wheat,  elkime.     {Arab.) 
Barley,  farkasdbu. 
Cucurbita  mehpepo  {el  hadi8h\  beriberi. 

Vol.  IIL— B  b  b 


Water-melon,  kaukinno. 

Onion,  takhfar ;  pi,  t^khfaren. 

Cotton,  takerukcrit ;  pL  tikumkaren. 

Indigo,  sfggeni. 

Nymphixa  lotus,  kaldkald. 

Endairi,  tikfndi. 

Senna  {fdlajit),  abcUenjit.     » 

Saffron,  tenarmet. 

yEsclepias  gigantea  {twja),  tdrsha ;  pi,  tiir- 

shawen. 
Colocynth,  Idmn. 
Bundle  {bawiye),  binguru ;   pi.  banguni- 

ten. 
Two  small  bundles,  ikas. 
Tame  animals,  erezdgen. 
Camel,  amenis ;  pi.  fmmcDas. 
She-camel,  tdlamt. 
Herd  of  camels,  tdlemin. 
An  active  camel  (otnali),  err£gga. 
Old  camel,  'amal. 

Yomg  camel,   \  ^^^jj 

Herd  of  100  head  of  (wuisigen. 

camels  or  cattle.        (tcmedent. 
Ox,  assau ;  pi,  eswanen  {Hausa,  sah,  pi. 

sanu). 
^       ,  ,     (hfwan.     {Tademekket.) 

^^'^^J^MsMtan.     U^Ummid.) 
Fattened  cow,  not  bearing  young,  tamzak. 
Ox  of  burden,  audis ;  pi.  audisen. 
Bullock,  amike. 

idsck. 
dhcdel. 
aloki ;  pi.  Udkian. 
abirkau. 
ilingeya ;  pi  iling^yaten. 
AU  kinds  of  animals  for  riding,  sawit;  pi. 

sawatcn. 
Horse  {common  good  horse),  ais ;  pi.  fyesan. 
Horse  of  excellent  qualities,  (ais)  anikfor 

{brave  f) 
Horse  of  inferior  qualities,  ibdggc. 
A  favorite  horse,  tiCsenit  {weU  known?) 
This  is  my  favorite  horse;  I  do  not  allow 
any  body  to  mount  it,  wadagh  tisonftin ; 
war  ikb^lagb  atet^nne  awa4em. 
XT        (afikkarem. 

Horse  of  peculiar  color,  ashtQag. 

Gray  horse,  with  spots  of  browns  amtflas. 

Other  variety,  idcri. 

Gray,  agelan. 

Gray,  with  a  shade  of  green,  id^mmi. 

(  aharas. 
Brown  horse,  <  itelak. 

(ajis  neggor. 
Horse  with  white  feet,  us  wi-n-isabor. 
Mare,  tibagot  {fem.  o/'ibegge?). 
Foal,  ihogi. 
Filly,  tihogft. 
Ass,  fshed;  pi.  (shedan.     [Chad.,  add; 

Ben  MOsa^s  Temghtf  ahid.] 
Female  ass^  tesh^d. 
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FuU-groum  ass,  dzar  [azagh?];    Ilausa, 

8aki. 
FtUl-grown  female  ass,  tazant,  t^zaght. 
Oid  niale  ass,  adanki. 

( tcmainifk. 
Young  of  ass,  <  ahdiil ;  Jem,  tahdlilt. 

( tamay. 

Sheep,  X^khsit,  pi.  Il^^eir 
Sheep  with  long  wool,  tikindemen. 
Young  of  (  kiriiwan ;  pi  kfruwaten. 

sheep.    I  ajaimara ;  pL  ajaimariitin. 
Ram,  libbcgu^ .  pi.  fbbcgan. 
Ile-goai,  asholak. 
She-goat,  tagliat ;  pL  illli. 
Dog,  6di ;  pi.  fyedan. 
Cat,  mils. 
Mice,  akor. 
Field-mice,  ado. 
Fdret  el  kh^l,  araringa. 
Rat,  irallcn. 

r:^     (eher;  »/.  eherkn. 
^^^   -iewukshan. 
Young  of  lion,  alcd^h. 

(  bubdnti. 
Surnames  of  lion,  <  budegayc. 

C  intende. 
Leopard,  awashit,  elwashil. 

Surnames  of  leopard,  |  ^r^cr.     * 

Hyena,  aridal. 

Surnames  of  hyena,  \  ^^^f^^l 


Jackal,  ebeg ;  pi.  ebeggan. 

( intainut. 
Surnames  of  jackal,  <  intainc  soso. 

( intangr^n. 
Elephant,  ^n  ;  pi.  dluan. 
Giraffe,  amdar ;  pi.  iniiddcrcn. 
Erkemim  (bifffalo),  asarake. 
Lymhe,  Jjeucoryx,  ashamal ;  pi.  ishcmal. 
U'rik,  antehjte,  ^ham. 
Urkiye,  tlie  female,  tdsham ;  tiirik. 
Ar,  other  antelope,  agingara. 
Oryx,  t4ilerit ;  pi.  tederaten. 
Ot/ier  species  of  antelope,  abcshaw;  pi.  te- 

bcshawen. 
Gazella  mohor,  dnhar ;  fern,  t^nhar ;  pi. 

t^nhardn. 
Young  ofmohor,  alfmmu. 
Gazelle,  aslifnkat. 
Young  of  gazelle,  aushfm. 
Resting-place  of  gazelle,  abatol-n-asbm- 

kat ;  pi.  ibtal. 
Wild  sheep^  ulli-n-arilk. 
Porcupine,  hedgehog  {dhurbdn),  Umarait. 
Gamfud  (squirrel f),  teken^it. 
IJare,  temaruwclt. 
SmaU  animal  like  the  hare,  ishaxi  iba- 

rom. 
Bii  elgedetndt,  akazisc. 


Ibaya. 
abardawil  (?). 
River-horse  {called  banga   in  Timbah 
agamba. 

Crocodile (dkaray),  \^^^^y 

Smaller  species  ( j^iijji^,Lacerta  momtot 

zangway. 
Chameleon,  tahau. 
Frog,  egar. 
Manatus,  ayii. 
Fish,  amen. 
Largest  s/ted^s  offish  {Perca  Nihtica 

te  heddelt-n-aman. 
Large  black  fish,  d&hir. 

OtHer  .peeves,  y^^^^- 

A  species  of  white  color  and  great  thichu 
tagursiyat. 

( tagiindirit. 
Other  species,  <  tch^dodash. 

(  saiiya. 
A  fish  with  four  large  teeth  and  red  U 

zawegiru. 
Cifprinus  NHoticus,  d^. 
Mormyrus  oxyrinchus,  wub'i. 
hora. 

Other  species  oj 


'/>*.   S^; 


cjijra. 

tnar^bant. 
[  hanjeiit. 
Malapterurus  eledricus  f  tarlibambd. 
Smallest  s]*ecies  offish,  Ishenr^. 
Snake,  XishxXx. 
Large  species  of  snake  which  deoottrs  i 

gazelle,  tandroet. 
A  large  snake,  between  green  and  black,  t 

piber. 
TabeUnke,  taj^bdaret. 
Other  kinds  of  <  im^ggel. 

snake,  \  emcllel  katetifnga. 

Scorpion,  tez^rdemt. 
Lizard,  magedar;  pi,  imegedaren. 
Bu-n^na  {small  black  Ksard),  agarajflXL 

TurtU,  i  ^/  J^""- 
*   (  small,  akejun. 

Bird,  agadid ;  pi.  fggedid. 

Young  bird,  ^irt ;  pL  ikirtan. 

Cock,  akes ;  pi.  ^esan. 

Iltn,  takesMt. 

Chicken,  ikirtan-n-takesbft. 

Pigeon,  tcddcb^rat ;  pi.  idcbfren. 

Egg,  t^sadalt ;  pi.  tesadalen. 

Ostrich,  cnnehe  (dnnehcl  ?);  pi  ^nhal 

Empty  egg  of  ostrich,  placed  on  the  top  e 

the  huts,  atakls-n-^nnehe ;  pL  itk^. 
Vulture,  iLgadir;  pi.  fgder&D. 
Iladaya,  tegardfmmat. 
Rahme,  tanUgi. 
Guittea-hen  {called  ta  Timhmktu  d  kibesh 

tailelt;  pl.ttSiMn. 
Young  ofgmnm-ken^  isuwiten. 
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Kumar 6n^  t^nek. 

Crow,  pi,  tibkaken. 

Storky  waliya. 

Spoonbill  iddanay),  gclgiltta ;  pL  gelgut^ 

titcn. 
SparroWj  dkabor. 
LUtle  red  bird,  sheterj^nne. 
Flifj  pi.  eshan. 
Horse-Jly,  azarifwal. 
Bee,  isinibo ;  pi.  isimboen. 
Musqnito,  tadcst. 
Small  black  ant,  tcatuf. 
Large  red  ant,  ddehik. 
Large  black  ant  {el  kos),  kildekd. 
White  ant,  temmedhe. 
Ant-hill,  arammin. 
Worm,  ib^kkcbck. 

Worm  whose  bite  is  painful,  ekfmdal. 
Mukhit  el  ardh  (venomous^,  agarayc. 
Earwigs  (amaroSs),  ash. 
A  white  worm  that  penetrates  into  the  nose 

of  the  catnel,  tozera. 
Com  worm,  mulul. 
Leather  worm,  tukemat. 
Beetle,  ^khshinsher ;  pi.  takhshfnsharen. 
Lice,  t^ik ;  pi.  tilkin. 
Camel  lice,  tesalufet ;  pi.  t^clf  in. 
Caterpillar,  tazcllt. 

Tail  of  horse,  cow,  camel,  etc.,  tcd^mbat. 
Hair  on  the  front  of  horse,  taunshut. 
Mane,  azak. 
End  of  mane,  tul  az^k. 
White  spot  on  the  front  ofhorse^  tcs^nnit. 
Hoof,  6»kar ;  pL  dskaren. 
Trot,  tereppit. 

Peculiar  kind  of  trot,  taghala. 
Gallop,  ashawenk. 

I  tahaja. 
Various  kinds  of  diseases   )  tikinkaren. 

of  horses,  *\  arashad. 

(tUlik. 
Ulcer  of  horse,  etc.,  tcf^dit. 
Ihy  scab,  ashiyut. 
El  mebbdr,  amKeraragh. 
Sudden  death,  rarat. 
Place  where  the  horses  usually  lie  down, 

Itsabel-n-bul. 
Chest  ofcameh  taspnt. 
Horn  of  ox,  esok ;  pL  iskawen. 
Hoofs  of  ox,  tinsawcn. 
Udder,  tezc. 
Teat,  ifaffar. 

Footprint,  ^sem ;  pi.  ismawen. 
Place  of  former  cattle-pen,  adando. 
i>ea</ 6oafy,  makhsiilj.     {Arab.) 
Bill  of  bird,  akainkOn. 
Wing,  pi.  aiferewcn. 
Feather,  tesaggad ;  pi.  tcs^ggaden. 
Next,  aAakok. 

Crest  of  cock,  ar^rkob  wi-n-akes. 
Gills  of  cock,  tilagblaghen. 
Fins  offish,  sasingun-n-imcn ;  pt  sasto- 

guten-n-amon. 


Man,  husband,  alis,  Iialis ;  pL  medcn. 
o»    I     i  fdinct. 

Wife,  partner,  hannis. 
Mongrel,  shankot. 

Mother,  amma. 
Grandfather,  tis-n-lfs. 
Grandmother,  ammas-n-mas. 
Ancestor,  fUnaren ;  pi.  cmarrawen. 

«^#A*..    5  *'*^»  amakar. 
Urother,   ^  ^^^„^^^^  am^aray. 

(  fknewen. 
"**»  \  imakker^jen. 
o-  .       (  elder,  tamakart. 
^'*»  \  younger,  tamddarait. 

''-'-»'«-'=-  iSathmin. 
Sister  s  son,  tagdshe,  tag(58C. 

ifrom  father''s  side,  nllttemas- 


{His)  aunt, 


n-ti(s). 
\from  mother'' s  side,  ul^emas- 
(     n-ma(s). 
Elder  sister  of  father,  tamakart-n-aba. 
Cousin,  ^bubash. 
Son  of  aunt,  ara-n-ded^n. 
Niece,  ara-n-medcn^t  ? 
Mother  of  family  {inula  el  kheme),  meslg-n- 

eha. 
Family,  Radish,  ^gcdesh. 
Widow  {during  the  first  three  months),  td- 

mat  tctaf  alhuddct.     {Half  Arab.) 
Embryo,  lira. 

^*  \  rdri,  rifri. 

r>^,  5  abarad. 

^^'  \  alardren. 

Jjad  {adult),  amawad ;  pi.  imdwaden. 

Daughter,  welct. 

Girl,  taliad ;  pi.  tiliaden. 

Full-grown  (handsome  girl),  tam^roTt ;  pL 

timisroyati. 
Old  man,  'limghar  (pronounced  amrar). 
Elderly  woman,  tamaghast. 
OgiAoii,  (/)  I  ^p^j^jj.  ^i  ij^heien. 

I  inemadas. 
Son  whose  father  I  likasay. 

is  unknoicn,       \  anakhar^Un.     {Arab,) 
(anobe. 
Grandson,  nfri-n-rifri. 
Father-in-law,  adcgal. 
Mother-in-law,  t^cgalt. 
Son-in-law,  alegcs. 
Doftghter -in-law  {?),  ahannis. 
Brother  of  wife,  tilusin. 
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Brethren-in-law,  ililsandn. 

Bridegroom,       (  amazclay. 

Yoimg  husbixndy  \  amazclay  ?     Kab.j  isli. 

Bride^  temazclait,  tcma^clait  ?     Kab.^  tis- 

lit. 
Foster-brothers,  anim^ttadcn. 
OiieJ\  amanokal. 
Great  chief,  liege  lord,  amanokal  imako- 

ren. 
Commander-in-chie/,  amawaj-n-^gehen. 
Great   warrior,  champion,  ch(^-eshar;  pi. 

wuin-cshar. 
Chief  counselor,    il-tanhad;     pL    mddcn 

wui-n-tanhad. 
Followers,  party  of  chief,  kdl-tamanukala 

Freenum,  \  ^J^.'^^f  *?/^/'(-  i^^shagh. 

'  \  uhl;  pi  ilillal. 
Degraded  man,  serf,  amghi;   pL  imghad 

(irreg.for  imghan). 
Slave,  akcli ;  pi.  ikclan. 
Female  slave,  takclit. 
Concufiine,  tawdhat ;  pi.  tawtHiaten. 
Son  of  a  female  slave,,  nim-n-takdit. 
Son  of  a  slave  and  a  free  woman,  aboghcli ; 

pi.  aboghclite. 
Freed  slave,  aderif ;  pi.  fdirfan. 
Son  of  a  freed  slave  {hartdni),  incddrfi  ;  pi. 

inedurfa. 
Eunuch,  agor ;  pi.  igcSrawen. 


Countryman,  man  of  the  same  tribe,  h^lis  Whore, 
nanuk  (prop,  our  man,  thepron.  accord- 
ingly to  be  cJtanged), 

TTieir  countrymen,  halls  nisscn. 

Stranger,  yotmg  man  w/io  goes  abroad  to 
study,  el  mo'aza ;  pi.  kdl*-el-mo'az 

Guest,  aroaghdr :  pi.  imagharcn. 

Friend,  imidi. 

Fellow,  amanddn. 

Enemy,  cs^hinge ;  pi.  fshinge. 

Neighbor,  imharag. 

Bivals,  pi.  anfrkcben. 

Lecumed,  holy  man,  anislim. 

Scholar,  ctt^li  (ettalib),  ett^laba. 

Herdsman,  shepherd,  dmadan. 

Sportsman,  amah^yen ;  pi.  imdhoyeii, 

Townspeople,  kdl-dghcrim  {the  Jinal  m  is 
sometimes  changed  to  b). 

Boatman,  k  l^"""""'  P^'  '^'^^- 
'   <  isakkaytfmmo. 

Fishervmn,  \  ^^^^^^^^^^ ^Kdrongoy. 

Husbandman,  an^damu ;  pi.  im'sduma. 

Smith,  a  man  of  a  great  variety  of  occupa- 
tions {m'allem),  enhad ;  pi.  fnhadcn. 

Female  smith  (m'allema),  tdnhad ;  pL  tdn- 
hadcn. 

Saddler,  bambanl 


I'  imashenshit ;     pi.   iminslm- 
shan. 
Mcrcnatu,  ^  c'  Shilliikh    {prop,  a  Berier 
1     from  the  North), 
[pi.  kdl-innezan. 
Retail  dealer,  pL  efofor^ten. 
Broker,  amsittig. 
Traveler,  amasokal. 
Tailor,  andzcmmaye. 
Weaver,  akaikay. 
Barber,  wai-zarzen. 

i  wai  essanna  ^[aBafar  (AeriU 
Medical  man,  <      Lti€nr8  a  rtutedy). 

(  indssafur. 
Drummer,  ajatitkart  e*  thobl. 

Horsanan,  \  ""^'^^ ''  P^'  ^^-fycsan. 

^   <  ennamcnne  ;   stng,  amnar : 
Cavalry,  ashirgbh. 
A  1>ody  ofhorsemeuy  dberifir. 
Footman,  ameriggish  ;  pL  immcriggises. 
Camel  rider,  ag-amenis ;  pi.  k^-immenis. 
Singing  beggar,  asahak. 
Rich  man,  andsbarogh. 
TTnef,  amakarud. 
Highway  robber,  am£ktas-n-ab^iTaka,/«B 

kttLs=secare,just  as  kt'n  el  trik. 
Swindler,  arrabakhcrrabakh. 
Outcast,  ark-mddcn. 
tin-dmcdist. 


Shcemaker,  5  way  sanne  ebifahege. 

'    <  way  kanncn  cbifshege. 
Sandtd  maker,  way  nCggeden  tffcddlen. 


•  The  BylUble  kel,  which  occnra  in  many  of 
these  compoflitioos,  means  people,  inhAhitmnU. 
See  VOL  L,  p.  87& 


tin-asbakkad. 

tin-azene.     (Ha/fArab.) 
Witness,  tagohi ;  pi.  tigdharen. 
Hostage,  fidaman.     {ArtMb.) 
Messenger,  anem&hal ;  pi.  incmishales. 
A  body  of  people,  tcmagelait. 
( Great)  army,  tabu. 
Tribe,  tausit;  pL  tiilsi. 
Nation,  terert. 
Pagan,  akafar.     (AraJb.) 
Vullo,  Fulldn,  Afifl ;  pi.  Ififlan. 
Songhay,  Ehet ;  pi.  Ehdtane. 
Arab,  'Arab,  Gharab;  pi.  Glu^rabe. 
People  of  the  North,  Kdl-afelle. 
Kuuta,  Kdl-borassc. 
Berahish,  Kdl-jabcnye. 
K€l-geres,  Ardwan. 
Awelimmiden  wen  Bodhdl,  Dinnik. 
Gundam,  Sasaweli. 
A' rowan,  Eshiggaren. 


j  fikaf,  draf,  eghafl 
1l     ■ 


^^^^^»    Uirkore. 
Eye,  tet ;  pi.  tittawdn. 


Eyelid,  abflhad. 

Eyebroirs,  flcggan. 

Eyelashes,  fnharcn. 

Small  hair  in  eyelashes,  dlcwen. 

The  puftil,  eribbc ;  pL  f raben. 

Eye-water,  taheri ;  pi.  tih^retin. 

Tears,  imdthawcn. 

Comer  of  eye,  orcg. 

Ear,  temazug. 

Earlaps,  tilaghlaghen. 

Earhole,  tdselL 
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r,  t(fltak. 

,  atinsherit ;  pi.  shfnshar. 

«f?,  anjur. 

em. 

ilol. 

ovtr  the  lips,  dbatol-n-adalOl. 

\es^  amdssowan. 

rs,  ikararcn. 

izflmas. 

amader;  pi.  imoJal. 
le  hexiuti,  ahalu. 
oth  ?),  taghumest. 
cc/A,  esen ;  pi.  isincD.     {Arab.) 
ootk,  tar-6icii. 
tewallakaten. 
tcsakkent. 
tchainawi. 

eiween  the  teeth,  tlmcziycn. 
,  elis. 

>  ttoart. 

d.  timin. 

''the  head,  takardawit,  terjad^wit. 

of  head,  tckarkorit. 

V,  eldkalok. 

n^ar  the  temples,  ikflmamak. 

''man,  topawdt. 

id,  abapor. 

lir,  fisIn5shoen. 

ite,  tctarait. 

fwomeiCs  hair,  teshikkat. 

H. 

{  akurs. 

{  takiirsit. 

tigirpes. 
r,  impigarcn. 
breast,  cfef ;  pi.  ififlfan. 
nale  breast,  taguratlaft. 
lilhi. 

f  heart,  chikten. 
urawen. 

tfggezaii. 
imalakis. 
Dan. 

unfus  {Arab.  Sem.). 
,  tesRa. 
h,  tabiitut. 

{f),  abarkot. 
?  (/),  afeddarcn. 
diwn,  tekafdnkafok. 
tczftan. 

^ghas ;  pi.  dghasan. 
0,  aduf. 
drinmin. 
asheni. 
azarcn. 

!a  mul.,  anabak. 
m.,  taboka. 

igillan. 

r,  tepfrgest ;  pi.  tipfrgas. 
vpper,  akshar. 
&wer,  6mazar. 
n  arm,  akshal. 


Armpit,  tldirdagh. 

Hair  of  the  armpits,  amzadcn-n-tidirdagh. 

Elbow,  taghcmirt ;  pi.  tighamar. 

Joint  of  hand,  tesindcrt. 

Hand,  aftis. 

Palm  of  hand,  adikc. 

Fist,  timzopot. 

Finger,  asiikkod ;  pi.  fskad. 

Thumb,  ikm^h,  egemesh. 

Forejinger,  asiikkod-n-atarak. 

Middle  Jinger,  t^ikkcrit  benna. 

Little  Jinger,  mddera  benna. 

Nail,  dskar ;  pi.  iskaren. 

Skin  on  nail,  tcllcgest ;  pi.  tell^gesen. 

Back,  ariiri. 

Backbone,  taneshrumi. 

Ribs,  irrddishan. 

Haunch,  tascgc ;  pi.  tisseguwin. 

Hind-quarters,  t^z. 

Fat  backside  of  woman,  tebiflloden. 

Fundament,  t^ghcme. 

Rectum,  amesi. 

Kneie.,  afod. 

Fetlock  joint,  tngar-n-afod 

T^werpartofleg,  )^ 

Foot,  ]  ^^• 

Sole  of  foot,  itcfFar. 

Heel,  tauz^it. 

Ankle-bone,  aposh. 

Toe,  tinsa;  pi.  tfnsawcn. 

Skin,  ^im. 

Perspiration,  imzclha. 

Dirt,  irda.* 

Mucus  of  nose,  iiisher^. 

Spittle,  tisota. 

Vomiting,  fl)csan. 

Urine,  awas. 

Excrements,  c'der. 

of  child,  tanhat. 

^""^^^  \  takharast. 

Sleep,  ^tis. 

Suoring,  asakhadu. 

Sleeping  of  limbs  of  body,  ^bab^h. 

Hunger,  las.     Enak  ahc  Us,  lam  hungry. 

Thirst,  fad. 

Dream,  tahorget 

Fatigue,  clliddish. 

Exhaustion,  temankit. 

Hearing,  tisscli. 

Seeing,  ahanay. 

Taste,  tembc  {temde  ?  yxaadi,  he  tasted). 

Life,  tamiiddcre. 

Maturity,  taghad,  tawad. 

Virginity,  talbakkart. 

Death,  tamantant  {sic,  irregular). 

Burial,  tfmmittal. 

Aqony,  inc^han. 

llenlth,  dssahat.     {Arab.) 

Sickness,  tolhinne. 

Fever,  tokos. 


*  The  d  seenifl  to  have  taken  the  plae?  of  a  h 
(jompare  irk  el  haL 
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{Merdr),  tchanfit. 

A  cold,  tesilmdc. 

Catarrh,  fi^bdrit. 

Cold  in  the  chest,  ^hegim. 

Liver  complaint,  ausa. 

Itch,  amaghera8. 

SiroUen  belly,  kikkar. 

r,-      t         (  tokhma. 
Diorrhaa,  ^  ^^^.^ 

Dysentery,  taghenaut. 
Swollen  eye,  tehadadait. 
Swollen /ace,  azclalam. 

rafboncn. 
Worms,  K  ikanakandn. 

(izolften. 
Guinea-wonn,  fkcwen. 
Syphilis,  mini. 
}Vound,  abuyis. 
Faintimj,  likatcs. 
Medicine^  ^afar. 
Purge,  alawa. 
Poison,  cssim.     {Arab.) 
Old  age,  tagcrist  {prop,  winter). 
Intellect,  teite. 
Intelligence,  temosnc. 
Knowleiige,  ugere. 
Science,  tisifnet. 

Anxiety,  tcrimraegh  (tcrm^ha?). 
Mirth,  ease,  tcdawit. 
Happiness,  smile,  tcbegsit. 
Sorrow,  anasgom. 
Meditation,  iminduden. 
Love,  tarha. 
Goodness,  tiii(CIiaren. 
Compassion,  tchamnct. 
Wrath,  atkegh. 

Shame  {envy  f),  alrar.     {Arab.) 
Slight,  insult,  tezemftcn. 
Humbleness  {shyness  f),  amagdwat. 
Tradition,   tardart    (tahdart?    Newman; 

teghdart, //.  B.). 
Valor,  akfor. 
Cowardice,  amiitso. 
Word,  mdggcdhed,  meggered. 
Voice,  amisli. 
Eloquence,  erkod. 
Slowness  of  tongue,  tflist. 
Tale,  t^nfost;  pi.  tinfoscn. 
Gossiping,  tehadendan. 
Business,  tahore. 
Thing,  harret. 
Object,  tetuk. 

Manners,  custom,  alghada.     (Arab.) 

Tattooing,  tcgias. 

Mark  by  burning  on  arm,  t€di. 

Circumcision,  tam^nkad. 

Setlary,  tdferten. 

Tribute,  t^usit. 

Present,  takut. 


Government,  tcmanokalen. 
Empire,  sovereignty,  atkvl. 

Protection,    |  |JSihI^u*(^oocfaew). 

7«^'»^  5  arkewel. 

^"^""^  ^  alkawcl.     CAral.) 

Peace,  el  muslcJkh.     (Arab.) 

Feud,  agez^r. 

Expedition,  war,  ^gehen ;  pi.  fg-hanen. 

Line  of  battle,  afud. 

Victory,  sar-hu. 

Attack  (r),  afti. 

Hansom,    |  ffg-*"     i^'^/^ral,.) 

Occupation,  cshshughl.     (And).) 
Trade,  essibbtfb.     (Arab.) 
Deposit,  tagaldfct. 
Prqfit,  alfaidet.     (Arab.) 
j^^.     (  am^ruwiLs  (of  goods). 

^    <  aserdal  (of  a  money  loan). 
Wealth,  money,  e'heri. 
Expense,  tcttuk. 
Journey,  cssfkcl. 

Departure  in  the  afternoon,  tidwit. 
Promenade  (search  f ),  ifmak. 
Stay,  taitSmet,  taghdmet.     (Arab,  f) 
(Terike),  takisii. 
Wedding,  ashcl  ncdiibu. 
Play,  eddil. 
Dance,  adcllul. 
Danger^  tamiittis. 
On  this  road  there  is  danger,  tilbarak  ti- 

dagh  6he  tamiittis. 
Clapping  of  hands,  t^kast. 
Snapping  with  the  fingers,  aslsstfrake. 
Humming  of  women,  tarUllit ;  pi.  tfrlelak 
Great  holiday,  tcsilbbad^r. 
Birthday  of  Mohammed,  dshcl  wa  dfweo 

e*  nebi. 
Prayer,  'amiid.     (Arab.) 
Religious  bow,  ediinket. 
Prostration,  asfjet.     (Arab.) 
Call  to  prayer,  akd. 
Ckaritu     }  temaseddega.     (Arab.) 
Uiartiy,    {  takot  (a  ;>rc«jnO. 
Oiarity  on  occasion  of  the  death  qfa  person^ 

tfkkefren. 
God's  will,  itva  Mcsf-nak. 
Divine  power,  ^gi  Mcsf-nak. 
Divine  permission  (prop,  supremacy,  from 

irna),  tarna  Mcs£-nak. 
Unity  of  God,  tlsit. 
Sorcery,  ash^rik. 
Charm,  talisman,  tek^rdi. 
Talisman  against  wounds  in  battle,  gurOken. 
Pood,  ash^hu. 
Breakfast,  scgfmgim. 
Supper,  ^mansi. 
A  drink,  t&is. 
Dakno  (the  favorite  Scnghay  ctrink),  tedak- 

not. 
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Rtjira  (a  drink  made  of  cheese  and  dates), 

ar^irc. 
Common  hasty  pudding,  asf  nk,  osMok. 
Pudding  of  Indian  com,  oshfnk-n-s^ba. 
Boiled  rice,  tarari. 
Bice  boiled  with  a  profusion  of  butter,  abi- 

lolo. 
Bice  boiled  together  with  meat,  markhfe. 
Mohamsa,  tekhammezin.     (Half  Arab,) 
e^         (  aliwan. 
'^^^^    iabid. 
Bread  (tikelit  in  Songhay),  tegflle ;  pi  M 

gilwin. 
Meat,  Isan. 

Bit  (a  cut)  of  meat,  taminket. 
Megatta,  a  celebrated  (  tale'fak^t. 

dish  of  meat,  \  alab^ggc. 

Dried  meat,  fsan  yckdr. 
White  fat,  tddliont.' 
Broth,  esin. 
Honey,  taraut. 
Milk,  akh. 

All  sorts  of  milk,  ekhawcn. 
Sweet  milk,  akh  wa  kafaycn. 
Scum  of  milk,  takafit. 
Cream,  afarar. 
Sour  milk,  silla. 

Very  sour  milk,  esillay  isymmen. 
Sour  milk  mixed  with' water,  ukraihemo. 

Butter,  ildi. 
Fresh  butter,  tcsedut. 
Cheese,  chikomaren. 
Vegetable  butter,  buUnga. 
Salt,  tdmcsit. 
Salt  incrustation,  ah^ar. 
Pepper,  ijekembe. 
Buick  jtepper,  fli. 
Cayenne  pepper  {zdzet  c*  sherk),  tishilsha- 

ten. 
Kamun,  akamil. 
Sweetmeats,  tasddin. 
Kola-nut,  ^tafat  goro. 
Tobacco,  taba. 
Snuff,  isarak. 
Kohol,  tazolt  temellclt 
Cotton  strips  {tdri),  t^beduk. 
Bentge  {one  strip  of  a  shirt),  t^snwit;  pi. 

tisuwat. 
Dress,  Isilc. 
Small  shirt,  rishaba. 
Small  white  shirt,  rishaba  cmellen. 
Small  black  skirt,  rishaba  csdttefcn. 
Shirt  of  divers  colors,  £wi  y4.wi. 
Large  shirt  (derra),  tck^tkat. 
Checkered  tobe,  called  Jilfil,  or  shahariye, 

tek^tkat  tailclt. 
Sort  of  shawl  thrown  over  (  ar^uwe. 

the  shoulder  (Jeruwdl),   ( teslggcbist. 

Long,  black,  narrow  shawl 
wrapped  round  the  face, 


Tatel. 
< ^nagud. 
(tesflgem 


tesflgemist. 


Turkedi,  or  nUVtafa,  ^leshuk. 

Shawl  of  divers  *  colors,  atel  lejen  tami- 
wet. 

Shroud,  tamarzet. 

Silhdm,  abernush. 

Caftan,  tck^rbas. 

Buttons,  ibdnicn. 

Trowsers,  breeches,  kfrtebe. 

Red  cap,  takiimbut. 

Girdle,  timintke. 

Belt,  tagebist. 

Outside  of  shirt,  afello-n-rishaba. 

Backside  of  shirt,  ^din  rishaba. 

Sleeve,  shanfas. 

Fringed  border,  tibckaukawcn. 

Embroidery  with  silk,  timk^urawcD. 

Pocket,  alshib.     (Arab.) 

Embroidery  on  the  pocket,  tekdrdi-n-alshib. 

Other  sort  of  embroidery^  idi«^«>n. 

A  peculiar  embroidery  on  the  shoulder,  til- 
jam. 

on  the  back,  telcjifmct. 

Rags,  tabardc. 

Small  leather  pocket  (bdt) /or  tobacco,  worn 
round  the  neck,  <5nnefe. 

The  covering  of  the  same,  abdshig. 

Lace  to  support  it,  t^ulil. 

Firestone,  tofarraset. 

Firesteel,  ennefet-n-^feu. 

Tinder,  tasgirt. 

Bowl,  el)en. 

Tube  ofajn'pe,  tcllak. 

Bone  for  smoking,  aduf-n-taba. 

Dirt  in  thcpijye,  tidi. 
o     yri       \  takebat. 

Tweezers,  irifmmedan. 

Kohol  box,  akOk. 

Brush  for  the  kohol,  cm^rruwet 

Grinding  stone,  tasit. 

Knife,  absar. 

r,  5  absar-n-az^rres. 

^^^*^''»  \  ismihil  aziirdum. 

C  an^cmay. 
Needle,  <  fstanfos. 

(elmintiiL     (Kel  e'  Siik.) 
Twist,  tcneluk. 
Scissors,  timaldash. 
Looking-glass,  tfsit. 

Lock,  tasiigfilt. 

Rosary,  is^danen  (/>/.  o/ta8<5dit,  a  single 

bean). 
Pen,  £ranib.  ^ 

Ink,  amidde. 
Pajycr,  clk^t.     {Arab.) 
Sheet  ofpajier,  t^wilt. 
Writing  table,  as^lun. 
Book,  elkittab. 
Ornament  on  book,  tarfttcxL 
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TaUsnumj  ( 

LetUr,       \ 

Writing,  ^atab. 

Writing  with  large  Utters,  izaoraw^ten. 

Writin;,  mth  ,maU  Utter.,  \  '^^^^'^'- 

Line^  cssiiddcr;  pL  esstfdderen.     {Arab.) 
Alphabet,  ^amek. 

Single  letter  of  alphabet,  elkharf.     {Arab.) 
hot  on  or  under  the  letter,  tidel>akka, 
Arm-ring  worn  by  the  men,  ashcbe. 
Arm-ring  worn  by  the  { islifnkotcn. 

females,  ( ishibga. 

Foot-ring  of  females,  izabor. 
Finger-ring,  tad-hot. 
Bing  worn  in  the  hair  of  females,  tebellaa- 

ten ;  pi,  tabcUaweu. 
Far-ring,  tesabboten ;  pi.  £saban. 
Necklace,  tasgh^t. 
String  of  beads  hanging  down  from  the  head 

of  the  females,  tesfggort. 
Khalldla,  a  ring  used  by  the  {Arab)  females 

to  fasten  their  robe,  tesakkanast. 
A  sort  of  small  caver,  or  umbrella,  worn 


Cord  in  the  buckle,  tafillwit. 
Stirrup,  in^rkeb. 


{Shkdla),  ^anis. 

{Derket),  simdi. 

{El  haske),  tefarrwit. 

Foot-cord,  t^fart. 

Nose-bag,  t^erik. 

Spur,  mimi ;  pi.  mimftan. 

Oamel-saddle,  ^tterik. 

Small  piece  of  leather  under  the  saddle, 
ashcbdtbot. 

Leather  tassels  ornamenting  the  camel-sad- 
dle, agdrmwen. 

Ilead-omament  of  camel,  adelak. 

A  broad  camel-Ktddle  for  mounting,  takha- 

wft.     {Arab.) 
Camel-saddle  for  luggage,  arifku. 
Nose-cord  of  ox  of  burden,  ^haa. 


occasionally  by  females   to  protect    the  Saddle  of  pack-ox,  adafor. 


hecui,  ahcnnck. 
Shoe,  cbifshego ;  pL  btfshcgan. 
Sandal,  tefddcle ;  pi.  tifeddlen. 
Weapons,  tazoli. 
Sword,  takoba. 
Long  sword,  eb<^ru. 
Dagger,  UHak. 
Long  dagger,  gdzema. 
Sheath,  tftar. 

Handle,  ^raf-  (aghaf-)  n-tikoba. 
Spear,  agor. 
Iron  spear,   |  ^^ar. 

Spear  unth  many  barbs,  klUcarak. 

Small  barbs,  timsfnnarcn. 

Bcarb  of  spear,  tamaya. 

Shield,  ighere. 

Bad  sort  of  shield,  lighercssll. 

Bow,  taraja. 

Bowstring,  as^im. 

Arrow,  asefm. 

Quiver,  tat^nghot. 

Barrel  of  gun,  €maii. 

Gun,  elbarud. 

Pan,  dnabag. 

Covering  of  gun,  ^is-n-elbarad. 

Cock,  astcl-n-clbarud. 

Bayonet,  shabifl^ 

Ramrod,  aset^tik. 

Powder,  dgil. 

Shot,  tesawai. 

The  sound  of  firing,  tez^gaten. 

Pistol  {kabu^,  temf^hedart.     {Arab,) 

Saddle,  elakif. 

Tershe  of  the  saddle,  timdldash. 

Saddle-cloth,  dlis-n-elakif. 

Girth,  ashashif. 

The  buckle  of  girth,  t^winist. 


Donkey -saddle,  astik. 

Whip,  abartcg. 

Stick,  taborit. 

Shepherds  hook,  aj^or. 

Bofte,  frrivi. 

Rope  from  dum-leaces,  frriri-n-ikof. 

Rope  for  securing  the   calves   during  tie 

night,  asfddi. 
Leather  rope,  aran ;  pi.  ^ronan. 
Small  leather  rope,  tyrant. 
Hoe,  it^diinut ;  pi  itfdimun. 
Hoe  for  sowing,  akon. 
Axe,  tiftale. 
Hammer,  afaddis. 
Iron  hammer,  asiwa. 
Bellows,  tashart. 
Anvil,  tahont. 
Any  .Kort  of  support  whereupon  to  beat  any 

thing,  abar^ha. 
Tongs,  \  i^n^^dan. 
^  *  <  asscssawcn, 
Nail,  astcl ;  pi  fstelcn. 
Peg,  oegdrar. 
Iron  ring,  tazubat. 
Chain,  tasiiggenist 
Guitar,  sch^rdenit 
Horn,  tesfnsak. 
Drum,  attibbel. 
Drum-stick,  itkar. 
A  kind  of  flute,  ^[ranb. 
Boat,  toraft ;  pi  tdrefi. 
Small  boat,  takar^mbet. 
x%      5  tinez^immar. 
^'^»  \  asilte. 

Pole  for  the  boat,  ^t ;  pL  fgctan. 
Prow  of  boat,  akarankon. 
Coverina  of  boat,  girrim  tdraft. 
Benchy  karbindiL 
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Nety  t^tart ;  pi.  tdtaren. 
Large  nety  tdtart  amakkarit. 
Harpoon^  zii  {not  prop.  Teinght). 
Harpoon  furnished  tvith  a  barby  hama. 
Harpoon  with  three  or /bur  points,  hargita. 
Long  thin  iron  chain /or  catching  Jish,  tc- 

gi^rgerir. 
Trap/or  catching  the  gazeUe^  tendirbat. 
Mat  i  ?/'««/,  tausit. 

\  o/ grass,  teselat. 
Matting  round  the  tent,  tecUwanet 

(  afakkos. 
Carpet,  <  ahwar. 
(  asoso. 
Other  carpet,  called  el  geti/a,  tagedilnfist 
Bed,  asiftcr. 

Bargo,  or  coarse  woolen  blanket,  aberuk. 
Pillow,  ^dafor;  pi.  {dcfran. 
Sort  o/diwan  o/ reeds,  tawidar^t. 
Portable  bedstead,  teshe'git. 
Poles/orming  the  tesh^git,  iseguge. 
Supports  o/iesegit,  tigittewen. 
Mortar,  tinder. 
Pounder,  ashakal. 
Cooking-place,  6iid. 
Stones/or  cooking,  ihankarajen. 
Coal-pan,  fema. 
Cooking-fwt,  tclckkenit. 
\Vater-pot  for  making  the  ablution  before 

prayer,  elnin  wa-n-cl  walla. 
Water-bottle  {o/ gourd),  ikasis. 

Water-skin,  \i^^^^^.^ 

Skin /or  victiials,  anwar. 

for  sour  miUc,  tanwart. 

for  butter,  tarassalilmet. 

Small  skin,  tamshit. 

Purse,  hag,  abelbot. 

Bag  with  a  separate  bottom,  tesh<Hbak^. 

Dish,  akus. 

( takust. 

Drinking  vessel,  <  terazzut. 

(  arajut.     {Awel) 
I  tfkeroast. 

Copper  cup,  <  tcrdrt-n-dariir. 
( tcm^nnas. 

Wooden  vessel  covered  with  leather  for  con- 
taining butter,  tcsagcnit. 

Bucket,  age,  aja. 

Large   dish,  watering  trough,  az^wa;  pi. 
izawaten. 

Funnel,  asfggefi. 

Spoon,  ta^okalt. 

Drinking  sjtoon,  asflko. 

Large  stirring  spoon,  as^rwi. 

Forked  stick  for  stirring  the  sour  milk,  cfa- 
r  an  far. 

Pole  for  suspending  the  skins  of  milk,  t&sis- 
kart. 

Plaited  dish  of  straw  {tebek),  tlsit. 

Basket,  faraufo. 


Suniye,  large  basket,  tasdwanlt. 
Large  vessel  for  honey,  far^nfaro. 
Wax  cxindle,  tabdrit-n-tafetclt. 
Leather  tent,  eh4;*  pi.  chdnnan. 
New  leather  tent,  4he  naina. 
Leather  tent,- worn,  che  kit. 
Middle  pole,  temankait ;  pi.  temsinkaycn. 
The  smaller  poles  on  the  two  sides,  tigitte- 
wen. 
Rope  passing  over  the  poles,  abarak. 
Double  cord,  tdronin-n-abak. 

Forked  pole,  i"^^^: 

^     *  (aseramseram. 

Interior  of  tent,  biigu. 

Exterior  of  tent,  kckke. 

Aw^ba,  teshc'hat. 

A  particular  space  of  the  tent  called  gherd' 

ra,  t^harit. 
Tent  of  cotton,  eTid  raellen. 
Tent-pole,  agit ;  pi.  igetan. 
Village  of  tents,  encampment  (rchala),  ama- 

zagb ;  pi.  imdzaghcn. 
Place  of  former  encampment,  timshagb. 
Tj..^ji^  \  of  cattle,  asgin. 

i  of  sheep,  ifarak-n-ulU. 
Place  of  pasturage,  amadOl. 
House,  tarasbam ;  pi.  tarisbmen. 
Court-yard,  ammas-n-cbd. 
Upper  room,  tikrorien. 
Staircase,  \  ^yf!^ri-n-mxo.^ 
*  \  isiwiwan-n-soro. 
Terrace,  afellc-n-t^rasbamt. 
Ceiling,  iwursakka. 
Store-room,  tcsbka.f 
Water-closet,  iddr-n-aba. 
Wall  of  court-yard,  ardllc. 
Door,  tifalwat ;  pi  ebe'nnan. 
Window,  inabagen  tarashamt. 
Uitt,  (Hid ;  pi.  ehennan. 
Hamkt  (adabay),  t^dabay. 
Town,  agberim ;  pi.  igbirman. 
Toion  wall,  agbador. 
Street  (tijcrit ;  pi.  tljer^ten),  tcsbarrot. 
Market,  dwuit. 

S/iop  (tenda),  bug5 ;  pi.  bugdtcn. 
Mosque,  tamizgida. 
Nave  of  mosque,  iss&f;  pi.  ^afcn. 
Tower  of  mosque,  soro-n-tamizgfda. 
Pluc^  o/ meeting,  rdme-n-mdden. 
Tomb,  asikke  (azikkc,  Kabait). 
Place,  dihal  (?). 
Region,  cljibalet. 
Anale    \  *cr^ni™ert. 
^    ^  ^  \  tidinnekt ;  pi  tidinnck. 
Cowry,  tamgellit ;  pi.  tf mgel. 


•  This  word  1h  mentioned  by  E'bn  Ilafikiil  in 
the  tenth  century,  ss  menning  a  Berber  encamp- 
raent    Journ.  .Asiat,  1842,  vol.  i.,  p.  40. 

t  A  station  on  the  road  to  A  6daghoat  was  called 
by  this  name.     El  Bckri,  p.  167. 

Compare  CapL  Lyon*  a  Tiaveln,  p.  315.— il.& 
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Gtravan  ('akabar ;  pi.  'akwabir),  t^rrekeft 

(rekcba) ;  pL  ikeberan. 
Provisums,  azad.     (ilra6.) 
lAtggage^  {lala. 
Merdiandise^  ashed  (?). 
J^ackelf  ghadfle. 
Calico  (shigge),  masr. 
Figured  cotton^  talaziggi  (Jbrmed/rom  the 

word  shiggc). 
Silk,  el  kharir.     (Arab.) 
Atlas,  binribfiri. 
Sttord-cord{c\  hamfle),  el  mejdilL  {Arab,) 
Med  cloth,  clbush. 
Cotton,  takcrokcrit. 
Bullock's  leather,  cred. 
Spices,  adilwa  zeden. 
ElghdUe,  tfltek. 
Beads,  tixnarrowani. 
Red  /jcads,  sarer. 
Amber,  timistiikaten. 
Iron,  toziSli. 
SoimdofiroTty  tcms^rakat. 


Silver,  ^eref. 

Gold,  liragh. 

Copper,  danigh. 

Lead,  tczawatcn. 

Solder  (tezemimet)^  ahcniin. 

Iron-thread,  ftali. 

Ivory,  tusk  ofelqjhant,  tcshiilat-n-^ii. 

Ostrich  Jeathers,  tesaggadcn-n-CDDehe. 

Gum,  tainilst. 

Wax,  dkcso. 

Jhice,  cm. 

Yard,  ag^  (aghel?  armf). 

Fatliom,  tfhid,  A  measure  qf/bw/atk' 
oms,  akos  ^t-hid. 

A  mouthful,  t^ak. 

A  quantity  that  may  be  taken  by  two  fin- 
gers, takedfmmit. 

A  handful,  tagcbiizziL 

What  may  be  grasped  by  an  omtspread 
hand,  t^bart. 

What  may  be  grasped  by  both  handsj  ibsa- 
ten. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  PRODIGAL  SON  IN  TEMA'SHIGHT. 

(Luke  XV.,  11.) 

T^nfost :  Aliad    enne  makhshat    n    dhSri. 
Tale :    The  yoath  who  (was)  wactefiil  of  substance. 

11.  Kalay  illen  awadem    fven    ilarOris,    ile  cssin  iliaden.    12.  Inne  aw  entnkkc 
Uncc     was       a  man    one  having  children,  having  two  youths.  Said   the  Tonnger 

n  derscn  y  obannis :  Ikfahi  adegger-eni       dare  ehdri  wa  n  nok.         Ycnker  tesan, 
of  them  to  his  father :  Give  me  my  portion  (?)  of  the  substance  whieh  (i«)  thine.    Aroae  their  shre. 
vezon        gcrusan       ehcriniiM.       13.  Har  darretadi  s  eshilan  madrdini,  yenker 
weighed  out  between  them  his  substance.  Until  afterwards  in     days  a  few,         arose 

i&liad  cnnin,      yessinte       eherinnis  ik^tcncs  isokal  yikka       ^kal  (yen  ogifgen; 
son     younger  (?)  gathered  (?)  his  substance   all  of  it,  returned  passed  (to)  land    one      distant ; 
yekim  dars ;  ckhshet  eherinnis     ger  tideden.    14.  Darret  ^khashat-n-eherinnis, 
dwelt    in  it;      wasted 'his  substance  among  women.  After  the  wasting*  of  his  sabstance, 

aziict  tetuk   egel    ghallc  dar  ^kal  £dagh :      ebhas  harret.      15.  Enker  yikka 
a  heavy  thing  bread  (?)  dearth    in     land     that :   faOed  ?  to  him  a  thing.         He  aroee  paaeed  (to) 
halis  fyen,  isiffure  imannis  ghuris  dar  tfgherim  fdagh :   hak       ird€m^     shckftrash 
man     one,      hired     himself     to  him    In      district      that:  he  toolc ?  sent f  him  (to)      field 

16.  Hiin  talis  oles  war  iksha,  asal  alan-n- 
But  again  f  he  ate  not,  save  leaves  of 
17.  Enta  isfggSre  dar  imannis,  inne  ye 
He  contemplated  In  his  soni,  said  to 
Idan  agoteni ;  eretns^  daghsen  ila  wa 
his  soul :  As  for  me,  my  father  (Is)  having  servants  many;  each  of  them  having  what 
ikshe :  hun  nek  amaradagh  en^kahe  las ;  behfthe  harret  {or  igafelli  khor  ez 
he  eats  :   but      I  now  kills  me  famine ;  fails  (?)  to  me  a  thing. 

z<5mcn).       18.    Amar^agh,   tdt&ragh   denkar(agh)   geli^A  ^Aer    obunin(i),  ahas 
Instantly       I  will  seek  (that  I)  arise,      I  go     toward  my  father,  I  may 
innegh :     Obani,    nek  epegh     irk  harret  gcrit    Mesinak  gerit    ke.       19.  Nek 
to  him  say :  My  &ther,    I    have  done  evil    thing  between  ?  our  God,  between  thee.  I 

war  issimmemiha\a.gh  darousa^A  ^liad  innek.      Amaradagh!    ^gfthe  ^Aas  dar 
am  worthy  I  be  called      son      of  thee.  Kow !  make  me  only      in 


enis,        edanas      immdnas  cnis. 
of  him,  he  fed  for  him       his  camels, 
ehishkan  wuidagh  taten  immSnas. 

bushes         which         eat         camels, 
imannis:      Nek,       obani  ille 


not 


13.  Tided&n,  women,  may  seem  to  mean  Q^^*Tt  "  loves,**  as  deden,  verse  80. 

14.  Teftrlet,  is  a  loaf :  qu.  egel.  bread  f    tbha,  deficit ;  elsewhere,  fallit 

17.  Amariidar,  or  amar  aaagh  of  w.  18, 19, 81,  seems  to  be=timr  tnni  of  EaU,  **  that  time,**  or 
"  this  time." 

19.  DamHsngh  z=  od-amHs-agK  The  root  emiiM  seems  to  represent  i&m  (name),  of  AiaUc,  which 
is  also  used  as  substantive. 
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ikClannak.  20.  Hun  inker,  use  as  obanis.  Obanis  yenhct  har  agude  yug{g ; 
thy  ■ervADU.  But  he  arose,  came  to(?)  his  father.   Ilia  father  Mtw  him  until    very      Cur ; 

egas     tchaninot  ghas;       yilshcl   sirs  ghas;       yudar    fel    erinnin,       *aha8 
made  for  him  mercy     only ;    hastened  upon  him  only ;        fell     upon  his  neck,    that  to  him 

i-timullut.      21.  Hun       innas  roris :  Obani,   hun  nek     ege^A     irk-n-harret 

he-may  kias  ?  But   said  to  him  his  child  :    My  father,  hut      1     have  done     evil  of  thing 

gerit  Mesfnak  ed  ke  dar  tiilis.  Hun  amaradagh  nek  war  issimmah&Ia^A 
between    our  God    and  thee    in  repetition.       But  now  I       not         am  worthy 

damusa^A  iliad  innak:  atafahi,  udef  ijel  ikCUnnak.  22.  Inne  tis  j 
I  be  called       son     of  thee :     take  mc,  (like  one  of?)    thy  servants.  Said  his-«ire    to 

ikClannis:      iihauyet   tekatkat  tcliuskcn,      selscm-as-tct ;  tauyem        tathod 

his  servants :  IIo !  bring-ye  a  robe  beautiful,  ye  have  clad  to  him  it;  Ye  liave  brought  a  ring 
tehusken,        tegem-as-tet        dcgh    asukkot     cnis;  tejimas  biishSgan 

beautiful,     ye-havc-made-to-him-i<     on        finger  of  him;      yc-have-made-to-him        shoes 
ihofikatnen    de^A    itSfrannis.     ,  23.         Et    wuayamas        ^hedel    eddCrin 

beautiful  on       feet  of  him.  Ye  have  brought  fur  him       calf  fat 

t^ASrds&milts,         tekenf&m^      adcnekshit       ndllcwal.     24.  M&shan    rdri 
(that)  ye  butcher  for  him,  ye  r<.ast  for  him,  (tliat)  wo  eat  it  (and)  be  merry.  Because  my  child 

ycmmut,      tulis    ahuuo:        ^bat,  nolis    tehftnait.  Entenct     fllewen 

was  dead,      again  (ii>)    alive  f  he  was  lost,   we  have  repeated  a  finding.  They  rejoiced 

imanasscn.     25.     Ewa  .  amakar  cnnis        ihc  shek&rash-n-isscn  ek^nnctcn, 

their  suuL  He  who  (was)  the  elder  («oq)  of  him  fields       of  them  to  work  them 

b«  mad*  thoil 

har    iggcl   tennis,      har      ennCha;:    cHid  n    tis,         fsle  amisli        n  tcsfnsan 

until  he  went  (to)  his  tent,  until  he  approached  tent  of  hls-sire,  he  heard  a  hearing   of  cymbals? 

d     aranfb    do   tdkhast.       26.    E^/Aftrc   fycn  dar   ikClan,     i.efeten-t,       innas: 

and   timbrels f  and   dancing?  He  called  one  of  the  servants,    askcd-him   said  to  him: 

Wadagh  mamus  ?      27.     Innas         dkCIi :         Amadarainck      adosentr        tik ; 

This  what-is-it?  Said  to  him  the  servant :  Thy  younger  (brother)    arrives   (to)  thy  sire ; 

tik  e^Aerisas  ahCdcl    iddCrfn,     fcl     amoyc      n       amokcs     cnig, 

thy  sire  has-butchered-for  him        calf  fat         upon   cause  (?)    of       meeting    of  him, 

en  tndro  cnis    sel-rafict.   28.  Iggish  atkar  [atkahh]     amakdr  cnis,         yunge 
of  receiving  (?)  of  him  in  safety.  Kntered  anger  elder  (brother)  of  him,  he  refuaed(?) 

adfggesh      6h6    n      tis.         I^mat  obinnis      (Hiennis,  erarit. 

he  should  enter   tent    of  his  sire.     Came-out     his  father  (from)  his  t«nt,    entreated  (?)  hiuL 
29.     Is(>kala8     mejfACrcd,     inno   ye   obannis:    Enhc,    le^A     aiitian    agotcni   nek 
He  returned  to  him  harangue,  ho  said  to  his  father :        See,     I  am  (?)    years         many         I 

thcMt 

ArAad^ma^Aak :  k&la  war  ikAaho  a<7A  nlhi  n  nek :  hun  kay  kal^  war  tikfahi  shel 
have  served  thcc :  once-not  I  have  wasted  heart  of  thee  :  but  thou  once  not  givest  mo  day 
iyen  ta^Aat  iyet,      sagarrassar^A,  hana^A-tcflawit,  nek  d  iraidaweni. 

one   she-goat    one    I  caused  to  butcher,  (that)  thou  to  us  cause  to  n^oice,    me  and  my  (Mends. 
80.  Hun  lUiad  innck  wada^^A,  awayikhshet    ^Cri-n-nek     ikdt£nes   per  deden. 
But      son     of  thee       this,  who  wasted  *  substance  of  thee    all  of  it  among  loves  (?), 

tdzar        ikal,  teaAarassas  ihCdel  eddCrfn.      31.     Innas        tis: 

the  afternoon  he  came,  thou  hast  butchered  for  hifii      calf  fat;  Said  to  him  his  sire : 

Ke  tekemo    derf    8ede8-en(i)  harkuk ;     eheri  ni    ike'tCnes        cherf-n-nek.    82. 
Thou  dwellest  with  me  at  side  of  me   always ;    my  substance  all  of  it  (is)  thy  substance. 
M&shan  essCmmemShel         ahas-nigge        tarha-n-nis  asemuFinten   fel    tamusne 
Because       it  is  worthy     (that)  to  him  we  make    Joy  of  him     because  from  ?  upon  the-name 
innit       enta     amadaray  -  innck      wa   indilrren     yamut     tolfs    War;      abat, 
of.this-that     he       thy-younger  (brother)       the  little  (one)   was  dead    again     lives ;    was  loat, 

nenhet. 
we  have  found  him. 

•  20.  Or,  ahaz  ittmuUvt,  he  approached  for  the  klM.    ThnuUut  Is  a  mhstantlve  elsewhere. 
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APPENDIX  XIV. 

EL  BAKA'Y'S  LETTER  OF  RECOMMENDATION. 
TRANSLATED   BT   DR.  NICHOLSON. 

In  a  preface  in  rhymed  prose,  Ah'med  el  Bak^y,  having  enumerated  ten  genera- 
tions of  his  ancestors,  addresses  his  letter  to  all  into  whose  hands  it  should  fall,  of 
his  brethren  and  friends  among  the  Arabs,  the  TawiCrek,  the  FulUn,  and  the  Sn- 
d^n,  in  the  land  of  El  Isldm,  and  especially  in  the  land  of  Ala  Fodfye,  the  noblest 
of  the  sons  of  'Abdallah  and  'Othman  the  Imdm,  among  whom  the  Imdm  *Ah'  ben 
Mohammed  Bello  is  distinguished ;  jicxt,  to  those  in  the  land  of  the  faithful  and 
humane,  his  brethren  of  the  people  of  Bomu,  and  especially  their  excellent  Sheikh 
'Om^r ;  and,  lastly,  to  all  Moslims  in  the  land.  He  then  enters  on  his  subject  of 
recommending  to  them  the  Christian  traveler  in  the  following  terms : 

**Our  and  your  guest,  'Abd  el  Ken'm  Barth,  the  English  Christian,  has  visited 
us  from  your  part,  and  we  honored  him  suitably,  and  were  not  wanting  to  him  in 
any  thing,  and  befriended  him  openly  and  privately,  and  defended  him  from  no- 
madic wanderers  and  settlers,  until  wo  restored  him  to  you  in  safety,  just  as  he 
came  from  you  in  respect.  Now  there  is  no  fault  to  find  with  our  present  reception 
of  him,  nor  with  your  treatment  of  him  in  time  past ;  for  the  guest  of  the  munifi- 
cent is  munificently  treated,  and  injury  to  the  good  is  forbidden ;  and  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  good  and  pure  to  be  helpful,  just  as  malice  is  the  disposition  of  the 
wicked;  and  kind  acts  and  intentions  are  acceptable  both  to  men  and  to  God. 
But  you  require  to  be  urgently  admonished  to  treat  our  and  your  guest  with  honor, 
beneficence,  and  equity.  And  do  not  be  deluded  by  those  who  say,  *  Behold,  he  is 
a  Christian !  let  no  kindness  be  shown  to  him  I  let  it  be  counted  acceptable  to  God 
to  hurt  him  !*  For  such  sentiments  are  contrary  to  the  Kuran  and  the  Sunna,  and 
are  repudiated  by  men  of  intelligence.  It  is  written,  *  God  does  not  forbid  your 
showing  kindness  and  equity  to  those  who  do  not  wage  war  with  you  on  account  of 
your  religion,  nor  expel  you  from  your  abodes,  for  God  loves  the  equitable.**  And 
God  says  (in  reply  to  those  who  say  *  we  are  not  bound  to  deal  equitably  with  the 
heathen'),  *  Nay,  with  whoever  is  faithful  to  his  pledges,  and  fears  God,  for  God 
loves  those  that  fear  him.'t  And  we  have  heard  from  the  saints  about  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  prophets,  and  their  inculcation  of  beneficence  to  all  men.  The  Prophet 
used  to  say,  *  Whenever  honorable  persons  come  to  you,  receive  them  with  honor;* 
and  he  used  to  show  respect  to  all  that  came  to  him,  whether  they  were  Moslims, 
or  Kit^bis,^  or  infidels.  And  he  gave  injunctions  concerning  those  among  them 
who  were  on  terms  of  compact,  and  those  who  were  on  terms  of  tribute ;  so  that  he 
said,  *  Whoever  kills  a  companion^  shall  not  smell  the  odor  of  Paradise ;  and  its 
odor  can  be  perceived  at  a  distance  of  600  years'  journey.'  And  his  forefather, 
Abraham,  was  kind  to  every  body,  so  that  God  mentions  him  in  his  book  with  ref- 
erence to  his  generous  conduct  to  guest8,^nd  extols  his  mildness  in  his  altercation 
with  the  angels  sent  on  account  of  the  unbelievers ;  for  he  savs,  *  He  disputed  with 
us  about  the  people  of  Lot ;  lo !  Abraham  is  humane. 'j|  And  an  embassy  from  the 
Christians  of  Najr^  came  to  the  prophet,  and  he  received  them  with  honor,  and 
did  them  jubtice,  as  it  was  his  disposition  and  his  custom  to  do ;  then  he  made  a 
treaty  with  them  on  terms  of  tribute,  and  did  not  molest  them  or  their  religion  after 
he  had  invited  them  to  accept  £1  Isl^m,  and  they  had  received  his  mii^sives ;  and 
he  kept  faith  with  them.  This,  too,  was  the  way  he  treated  the  Jews  of  Medina, 
before  he  went  to  war  with  them.  Thus  God  says,  *  Thou  wilt  not  cease  to  dis- 
cover deceivers  among  them,  with  few  exceptions;  but  forgive  them,  and  pardon 
them,  for  God  loves  the  beneficent. 'IT  And  they  used  to  salute  him  by  saying, 
*  Asitildm  "alaika  /'♦*  with  Kesra  of  the  Sfn ;  but  he  used  to  make  no  other  answer 
but  *  And  on  you  I'  At  last  'Afeha  observed  it,  and  reproached  them,  and  cursed 
them;   but  he  reproved  her.     So  she  said,  *Did  you  not  hear  what  they  said?* 

•  Sur,  Ix.,  9.  t  Sur.,  ill.,  60.  Xte,  People  of  the  Book,  Jews  or  Chrictiani. 

fi  ^j^U^.  II  Sur.,  xL,  T7.  T  Sur.,  v.,  16. 
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audm  {(iestruetion)  is  the  word  there  uaed. 
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And  ho  replied,  'But  did  not  you  hear  how  I  returned  their  salutation?  Now 
what  I  wished  them  will  be  granted,  but  what  they  wished  me  will  not  be  granted.' 
And  it  was  only  as  respects  the  enemies  of  Gk)d — persons  fighting  against  God  and 
his  prophet,  and  waging  war  with  the  adherents  of  £1  Islam  for  the  sake  of  their 
religion — that  the  prophet  forbid^  what  he  forbade  as  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 
The  injunction  with  regard  to  sucn  is  what  God  says :  *  O  Prophet,  persecute  the 
unbelievers  and  hypocrites,  and  be  severe  with  them  !'*  Thus  every  believer  has  a 
special  statute.  There  came  to  me  one  day  a  man  of  the  Fullan,  of  the  Fullan  of 
the  West,  who  pretended  to  be  learned,  but  who  had  no  learning,  who  said  to  me, 
*Does  not  God  say,  **  You  will  not  find  any  people  who  believe  in  Grod  and  the  last 
day,  loving  those  who  resist  God  and  his  prophet,"!  (and  the  rest  of  that  verse),  and 
yet  you  love  this  Christian  unbeliever  ?'  I  replied,  *  Do  not  you,  too,  obey  this  other 
word  of  God  ?  **  God  docs  not  forbid  you  to  show  kindness  and  equity  to  those  who 
have  not  borne  arms  against  you  on  accoimt  of  religion,  and  have  not  expelled  you 
from  your  dwellings,  for  God  loves  those  that  deal  justly ;  God  only  forbids  your 
being  friends  with  those  who  bore  arms  against  you  for  the  sake  of  religion,  and 
who  expelled  you  from  your  abode,  or  who  aided  in  expelling  you."  '|  Then  he 
held  his  tongue.  So  I  said  to  him,  *  Speak !  Do  you  think  that  one  of  these  verses 
abrogates  the  other  ?  If  so,  you  lie,  and  are  made  a  liar.  Or  do  you  think  that 
one  is  contradictory  to  the  other,  and  that  the  contradiction  is  In  the  mind  of  God  ? 
If  so,  you  are  a  fool,  and  are  made  a  fool  of,  and  lead  astray  and  are  led  astray. 
Or  do  you  believe  part  of  the  book  and  disbelieve  a  part?  If  so,  you  are  one  of  those 
of  whom  it  is  said,  "Do  ye  believe  one  part  of  the  book  and  disbelieve  the  other  ?"§ 
If  so,  you  are  an  unbeliever  crying  out  against  unbelief.'  Then  he  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain to  him.  So  I  said,  *■  Let  it  suffice  yon  as  to  this  mystery  and  difficulty,  that 
your  head  is  sprinkled  with  gray,  but  that  you  are  ignorant  of  the  book  of  your  Lord 
which  has  been  revealed  to  you^  and  about  the  Sunna  of  your  Prophet ;  for  the  ordi- 
nance about  the  hostile  unbcliever||  and  the  believer  who  is  not  hostile,  is  well  known 
in  the  book  and  in  the  Sunna.  As  for  the  unbeliever  who  is  not  hostile,  there  is  no 
prohibition  to  treat  him  kindly,  whereas  to  deal  justly  with  him  is  a  positive  duty.  As 
for  the  hostile  one,  nothing  is  said  about  his  being  treated  with  kindness,  therefore 
kindness  to  him  is  not  expressly  enjoined ;  but  God  has  only  prohibited  friendship 
with  him  in  preference  to  Moslims,  or  helping  him  against  Moslims.  But  kindness 
and  equity  toward  an  unbeliever  who  is  not  hostile  is  manifestly  lawful ;  whereas 
friendship  with  a  hostile  unbeliever  is  expressly  unlawful,  and  kindness  and  equity 
toward  him  are  among  doubtful  duties ;  and  the  unbelievers  who  are  hostile,  or  hin- 
derers,  or  contumacious  belong  to  one  class,  and  are  subject  to  one  ordinance,  and 
with  such,  affection — whatever  belongs  to  intimate  friendship — is  forbidden.  This 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  unbelievers.  As  for  Kitabis,  they  are  under  special  laws, 
whether  they  be  hostile,  or  under  covenant  of  peace,  or  under  tribute.  We  may 
marry  the  Kitabis  of  any  description.  Now,  if  any  one  asserts  that  it  is  not  lawful 
to  show  kindness  to  a  Kitdbi,  let  him  tell  me  what  he  would  do  with  a  Kitabi  wife, 
seeing  that  God  has  commanded  us  to  treat  our  wives  with  kindness  and  beneficence, 
and  the  Prophet  has  enjoined  it.  Therefore,  if  this  were  true  with  regard  to  the 
Kitdbi  wife  of  a  Moslim,  there  would  be  absolutely  no  difference  but  that  of  sex  be- 
tween her  and  her  father  and  brothers ;  so  that  whatever  kindness  and  beneficence 
are  due  to  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  his  connections  by  marriage,  arc  undoubtedly 
due  to  those  connections  themselves.  And  the  Emir  of  Milsina  the  Fullani  spoko 
to  me  both  ignorantly  and  inhumanely  about  this  Englishman,  and  insisted  on  ab- 
surd and  frivolous  postulates.  And  he — nay,  his  doctors,  without  learning,  piety, 
or  religion — adduced  as  evidence  certain  verses  from  the  book  of  God  which  were 
revealed  about  hypocrites,  about  'Abdallah  ben  Obbai  Elin  Salifl^  and  his  compeers, 
and  they  disgraced  themselves  by  the  display  of  their  ignorance  of  the  Kur^n  and 
Sunna.  Nay,  they  could  not  adduce  a  single  word  out  of  the  Sunna,  nor  a  sentence 
from  the  Canon  Law,**  which  is  their  learning,  notwithstanding  their  ignorance  of 
it !  Since  they  did  not  find  either  in  the  Sunna  or  Canon  Law  any  thing  that 
agrees  with  their  aims,  but  only  what  is  merely  contrary  to  them,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  Eurin,  and  they  perverted  it  violently,  iniquitonsly,  ignorantly,  carelessly, 

•  Sur.,  Ix.,  74  t  Sar.,  Mil.,  22.  t  Sur.,  Ix.,  8.  fi  Bur.,  iL,  TO. 
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derisively,  and  sportiTely.  But  woe  unto  them  for  what  their  hands  have  written !  aad 
woe  uuto  them  for  the  reward  they  will  reap !  Among  what  I  said  to  them  was  this : 
If  what  yon  aim  at  were  a  part  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  either  theoreticallT 
or  practically,  I  would  have  outrun  you  in  receiving  it,  and  Khalfl  ben  *AbdaIlJi 
and  'Othmdn  ben  Mohammed  Bello,  the  two  descendants  of  Fudiye,  would  hare 
outrun  you ;  nay,  the  great  Sultan,  our  lord  A)^  e'  Rahman,  the  son  of  your  lord, 
Hishdni,  and  the  Khakan  of  the  two  lands  and  seas,  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Mejid,  the 
son  of  the  Sultan  Mahmild,  the  son  of  the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Hamid,  wonld  have  an- 
ticipated you.  As  for  your  postulate,  *  that  you  have  inherited  the  duty  of  doing 
battle  with  the  infidels  and  of  hating  them  from  the  time  of  our  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers, we  are  more  nearly  related  to  them  than  you,  for  you  have  no  ancestry  in  it, 
since  you  have  only  adopted  your  present  opinions  about  thirty  years  ago,  and'a  mm 
only  inherits  from  his  father  and  grandfather.  Whose  guest  is  this  Christian  ?  And 
again,  in  whose  alliance  and  safe-conduct  is  this  Christian?  He  is  the  guest  and 
protege  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Faithful,  'Abd  el  Mcjid,  and  of  the  Imam  of  the  3fos- 
lims,  our  lord  'Abd  c'  Rahman.  Lo !  he  inherited  the  duty  of  warring  with  the  in- 
fidels from  his  fathers  and  grandfathers ;  and  he  possesses  his  religion  from  the  ear- 
liest of  the  fathers,  from  the  time  of  the  prophets.  But  as  for  the  people  of  NiiUn- 
ma,f  they  have  neither  religion,  nor  learning,  nor  understanding,  nor  humanity. 
What  then  gives  them  any  superiority  or  pre-eminence  over  those  eminent  persons, 
seeing  that  they  are  the  tail  of  mankind,  living  in  the  tail  of  the  world,  and  that,  up 
to  this  date,  the  invitation  of  the  Sunna  and  of  indispensable  duties^  has  not  reached 
them  ?  But  there  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  what  they  say  in  their  perversity,  nor  on 
what  is  said  to  them  in  disputation.  The  main  thing  is  that  you  should'  know,  0 
you  body  uf  believers,  that  God  has  sent  us  prophets  with  liis  book  and  His  ordi- 
nances, and  has  elucidated  them  and  made  them  plain,  and  that  whoever  wishes  to 
add  to  them  in  what  He  has  enjoined  is  accursed  and  cast  out,  and  whoever  dimin- 
ishes aught  therefrom  is  condemned  and  punished.  Therefore  treat  the  Motdim 
according  to  the  treatment  ordered  for  him  in  the  book  of  God  and  in  the  Sunna 
of  the  Projihet,  whether  the  Moslim  be  an  upright  or  a  careless  one ;  treat  the  Ki- 
tdbis  as  they  are  to  be  treated,  whether  they  be  hostile,  or  under  compact,  or.  under 
tribute ;  and  treat  the  Infidel  generally  as  he  is  to  be  treated,  whether  he  be  hostUt 
or  not  hostile :  *Por  all  are  His  servants;  His  will  is  irresistible  by  them ;  His  or- 
dinance sticks  close  to  them ;  His  knowledge  comprehends  them.'§  Whoever  treats 
these  different  classes  with  any  other  treatment  than  what  He  has  appointed  em  in 
his  judgment  and  is  wicked.  And  this  Christian  is  to-day  the  guest  of  the  Mos- 
lims,  under  their  protection,  their  covenont,  and  safe-conduct.  No  Moslim  can 
lawfully  hurt  him.  On  the  contrary,  to  injure  him  is  a  burning  shame.  Nay,  h« 
has  the  rights  of  a  guest,  for  the  guest  of  the  munificent  is  munificently  treated; 
and  every  believer  is  munificent,  and  every  hypocrite  is  sordid.  And  does  that  mu- 
nificence which  is  not  imprinted  in  the  disposition  make  a  believer  ?  The  recom- 
pense of  kindness  is  by  kindness,  in  imitation  of  the  character  of  the  merciful  Lord. 
God  says,  *Is  there  any  recompense  of  kindness  except  kindness? 'II  And  behold! 
this  man's  nation,  the  English,  have  done  us  services  which  are  neither  doubted  or 
denied :  which  are  their  friendship  to  our  brethren  the  Moslims,  and  their  sincerity 
to  them,  and  their  cordiality  with  them,  and  their  helpfulness  to  our  two  Sultans, 
'Abd  e'  Rahman  and  'Abd  el  Mcjid.  This  is  publicly  known  and  acknowledged 
about  the  English.  It  is,  therefore,  our  right  and  duty  to  show  gratitude  for  their 
kindness,  and  to  strengthen  whatever  covenont  and  confidence  there  is  between  us 
and  them.  And  I  apply  this  to  you,  my  brethren.  Therefore  whoever  belongs  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  our  Tawarek,  the  people  of  Kariddnne,  the  kingdom  of  Alkuttabu 
ben  Kawa  ben  Imma  ben  Ig  e'  Sheikh  ben  Karid^nne,  and  then  whoever  is  behind 
them  of  my  companions  and  friends,  Dinnik,  the  kingdom  of  my  brother,  and  nephew, 
and  pupil,  Mii^a  ben  Bodh^  ben  Katim;f  then  those  behind  them  of  our  partisans 
the  people  of  Air  the  K(fl-gere's  and  the  Kel-owi;  then  our  darlings,  A 'la  Fodiye, 
their  learned  men,  the  intelligent  and  humane,  who  have  the  ordinances  and  the 
right  of  decision,  on  them  be  my  salutation  and  el  Islam !  the  people  of  the  Imam, 

•  That  ip,  wain  nrinnpJe  on  which  you  base  your  wiah  to  hart  a  Christian  ;  or  it  meuu  preterm. 
t  That  i«.  tho  Fulbe  of  Mdsina.    About  Nukkuma,  or  Nukuma,  see  the  note,  arUe^  p.  708. 
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the  high-minded,  the  son  of  Bello,  the  Imam  ben  'Othman,  the  perfect.  For,  lo ! 
my  finest  is  a  guest  of  theirs,  who  has  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  since  they  profess 
obedience  to  God,*  and  know  that  he  protects  the  ordinances.  And  especially,  as 
their  lord,  the  Imam  Mohammed  Bello — God  favor  him ! — said  to  me,  and  wrote 
to  me  with  his  own  hand,  that  he  and  his  kingdom  were  at  my  disposal  so  long  as 
it  was  strung  on  his  string;!  therefore  I  have  authority,  and  I  admonish  yon  about 
my  and  your  guest,  indeed  about  whatever  Englishman  shall  come  after  him, 
whether  he  come  to  me,  or  pass  near  you,  or  abide  among  you  for  a  time  and  then 
return.  And  what  I  demand  and  charge  you,  the  same  injunction  I  lay  upon  my 
brethren  (though  I  have  not  seen  them  with  my  eyes,  I  have  seen  them  by  my  faith, 
and  I  count  kindred  with  them  by  the  ties  of  religion),  the  people  of  Bomu,  especially 
the  Slieikh  'Om^r  ben  Mohammed,  the  Emir,  the  Just.  Then  let  not  that  which 
is  dreaded  hinder  you.^  Lo!  he  is  a  distinguished  man  among  the  Christians. § 
However  there  are  between  us  and  them  such  protectors  of  El  Islam  and  cham- 
pionsll  of  the  peoples  (the  Christians),  that  if  they  break  through  them  to  get  at  us, 
and  attack  us,  there  is  no  good  of  life,  and  no  sufficiency  in  a  host.  But  God  is 
our  reliance :  surely  He  outwits  every  deceiver,  betrays  every  traitor,  and  makes 
every  unbeliever  a  liar ;  for  he  says  in  his  book,  to  us  and  to  His  Prophet,  *  God  is 
your  stay,  and  those  of  the  l)elicvers  that  follow  you.'^  *  If  they  try  to  deceive  you, 
then  God  is  your  support.  It  is  He  that  has  strengtliencd  you  with  His  help,  and 
with  the  faithful,  and  has  united  their  hearts.'**  It  is  then  by  the  religion  of 
Ood  that  we  are  exalted  and  are  victorious.  Religion  is  weak  only  through  its 
professors. ft  The  blessing  of  the  Book  of  God  and  the  blessing  of  His  Prophet  bo 
on  us  and  with  us.  So  let  not  fear  seize  any  Moslim  that  they  should  deceive  him 
and  cheat  him,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  rebellion  against  the  cause  of  God 
among  them,  and  that  the  Sunna  of  HLs  Prophet  is  violated  among  them.  And 
whatever  there  is  of  slaughter  and  battle  with  him,  let  him  suppress  it  for  its  day; 
for  the  weakest  of  men  in  sense,  and  the  mightiest  of  them  in  ignorance,  is  he  who 
rushes  to  evil  when  its  season  has  not  come,  and  who  is  no  match  for  it  on  the  day 
when  it  arrives.  And  as  for  me,  brethren,  I  have  written  for  the  Englishman  spe- 
cially a  general  safe-conduct,  in  which  I  have  included  every  one  in  my  land,  and 
have  added  thereto  your  land,  in  reliance  on  your  religion  and  your  sure  con- 
viction, and  in  dependence  on  your  intelligence  and  humanity.  Do  you  then 
write  for  him  as  I  have  written,  on  the  condition  of  our  being  subject  to  our 
Imam,  our  Lord  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  and  our  Sultan,  'Abd  el  Mejfd;  and  be  not 
like  the  people  of  Nilkkuma,  for  they  are  like  the  deaf  and  dumb,  since  they  are  of- 
fensive to  me.  Lo !  I  love  my  guest  the  Christian.  Be  careful  that  ho  be  not  hin- 
dered in  any  thing ;  for  the  Prophet  used  to  love  the  Kuraish,  in  spite  of  their  un- 
belief in  him  and  their  hostility  to  him.  God  says,  *  There  has  come  to  you  a  Proph- 
et from  yourselves ;  grievous  to  him  is  your  wickedness ;  he  is  anxious  about  you.  'JJ 
And  he  said  to  him,  *  Thou  wilt  not  direct  whomsoever  thou  lovest.'§§  And  he  used 
to  love  his  uncles,  and  to  delight  in  their  conversion  to  El  Islam,  especially  A'bU 
Taleb ;  except  that  he  knew  the  decrees  of  God  about  the  community,  and  was  li- 
able to  them  together  with  the  community.  The  most  ipnorant  of  men  is  he  who 
is  ignoiant  of  the  Book  of  his  Lord  and  the  Sunna  of  His  Prophet,  so  that  he  li- 
censes for  himself  what  is  unlawful,  and  forbids  what  is  lawful,  and  draws  near  to 
Him  with  that  which  removes  him  to  a  distance  from  Him,  and  keeps  aloof  from 
that  which  brings  him  near  to  Him,  who  fancies  that  he  does  well  as  to  his  actions 
w^hile  he  does  evil  as  to  what  is  enjoined.  God  is  not  worshiped  by  any  act  (or  rite) 
but  what  He  has  ordered,  and  is  not  approached  by  a  worshiper  that  he  should  re- 
mit any  thing  but  what  is  remitted.  Now  salutation  is  what  is  reiterated  to  you, 
and  honor  is  what  is  wished  to  you.     Farewell." 

t  /.  e.,  be  not  deterred  by  fear. 

I   F.l  Bakay  means  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  and  the  Saltan. 
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CHIEF  TOWNS  AND  RESIDENCES  OF  TIIE  INDEPENDENT  80KOHAY  BETWEEN 
THE  NIGER  AND  MY  ROUTE  BY  YA'GHA  AND  LIBTA'KO. 

Kiilman,  a  large  place,  the  name  of  which  has  already  bei'ome  known  in  Europe 
through  the  information  of  other  travelers,  in  consequence  of  its  in^at  imporUnce  u 
a  wcll-inhahited  strong  town,  as  also  as  a  frequented  market.  The  chief  part  of  the 
inhahitants  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Koizd,  with  the  chief  (koy)  Foni,  the  son  of  A  r- 
kosil  (A'rkoeii  izze),  or,  as  the  Tawarek  call  him,  ag  A'rkosU.  It  may  now  be  bud 
down  in  the  map  with  tolerable  accuracy,  being  said  to  be  distant  from  Tongi  (see 
p.  499)  thirty  miles  to  the  west. 

Tera,  the  "town  mentioned  already  by  Alimcd  BSMl,  said  to  be  even  larger  thin 
Kiflman,  and  the  very  largest  of  the  ksiir  of  the  free  Songhay,  equaling  the  citv  of 
Tirabifktu  in  size,  four  davs  from  Tongi  S.W.,  two  from  Dure  E.N.E.  The  inhab- 
itants wear  their  hair  in  long  tresses,  and  possess  a  good  many  horses ;  they  are 
totally  indci>cndent. 

Da'rghol,  residence  of  the  Songhay  princes,  the  descendants  of  the  A'skia  or  Sik- 
kfa,  the  chief  of  whom  at  the  present  day  is  Koy  Ktflmia;  the  inhabitants  very  war- 
like, armed  with  shield,  spear,  and  sword,  like  the  Tawirek.  But  the  energy  of 
these  Songhay  is  counterpoiKcd  and  baffled  by  the  disunion  which  prevails  among 
themselvcR,  the  inhabitants  of  Darghol  waging  war  with  those  of  Tdra,  who  do  not 
acknowledge  their  supremacy.  The  position  of  this  important  town,  I  am  sonr  to 
say,  I  am  not  able  to  detemiino  even  approximately.  It  is  very  desirable  that  & 
European  traveler  should  explore  this  whole  region. 

The  most  imix)rtant  of  the  other  towns  of  the  Songhay  are :  Kosa;  Takala,  ruled 
by  Ilawa,  a  woman  (even  in  Timbifktu,  before  the  conquest  of  the  town  by  the 
Fiflbc,  a  woman  is  said  to  have  exercised  the  chief  influence) ;  Dorogun ;  Kanse- 
ka-koira,  Boknr-koira  (l)Oth  called  after  their  chiefs) ;  Kiirchi,  with  the  chief  Hem- 
ma;  Tezi;  G(>rosM;  Karta;  K^karu,  or  Bambelokoiro  (called  from  the  chief, 
BamlK'lo;  a  powerful  community,  dominating  the  neighboring  towns  and  villages): 
Bangiim;  Kere'gu;  Fombiten,  with  the  chief  Hamma  Fombit;  Kanfolf;  Hamnu- 
koirc ;  Syrbi ;  Larba  (the  town  mentioned  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  volume,  said 
to  l>c  as  large  as  Say,  with  which  and  Tamkala  it  was  intimately  allied  at  the  time 
of  the  rising  of  the  Keformer  'Othmdn,  and  offered  the  most  determined  resistance) ; 
Sifada,  Bargifl;  Kasanni;  Alikonchi;  Garub^nda;  Kongosekoire ;  Wozebango: 
Satumen;  Wusolo;  Badduldji;  Barrobdnghala ;  KaloblUida. 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  A  METEOROLOGICAL  REGISTER. 


thtu. 

Roajoftbt 

D.ui. 

0.. 

li*g.  Id 

Bimark*. 

I8£S. 

1852, 

Nov, 

Dec. 

25 

sunrise. 

41 

Outeide  KuJtawa  nt 

24 

sunnsc. 

55 

the  ^Uljigis  KaII' 

25 

Bunrisp, 

43 

1.50  ?M. 

91 

ItLWft, 

1.30  P.M. 

78 

S7 

BUHriftO. 

50 

26 

«nna€t. 

72 

Hun^et, 

74 

2r-3l 

No  ob^v*n. 

Skv  All   this  time 

2S 

1J5  P.M, 

nua«et. 

52 

n 

81 

1858. 
Jan. 

cloudy. 

2fl 

Bunri:»e. 

£4 

1 

Btinset. 

78 

1,30 

fl3 

2 

Nunrisp. 

55 

BUQ9Ci« 

81 

3^10 

No  oljsr'n. 

ao 

eutLriue. 

58-5 

11 

1,30  P,M, 

85 

Fino  mora  tug. 

Dec:, 

12 

fiunriiio. 

S6 

Fine  Qjorning. 

1 

Hnnrue. 

67-5 

1,80  P.M, 

87-5 

2,0   P,M, 

87 

13 

fliinriii*. 

54 

Strong  wind. 

aua^L 

77 

2.0    P.M. 

75 

2 

Bonrije. 

59 

14 

MttOfiije. 

[A 

ftuniet. 

TS 

1.30  RM. 

7e 

8 

swnrwo. 

52 

IS 

Funri.v, 

51 

2,0    P.M, 

88 

Heavy  E.  gok. 

1.30  P,M, 

76 

4 

puarise. 

51 

I 

16 

(iUD  rifle. 

55 

LO   P.M. 

88 

17 

sunrise. 

57 

auni^t. 

77 

1.30  RM. 

77 

5 

ftnnri<i«,    ' 

47 

18 

»uiin«j. 

55 

1,30  1\M. 

91 

1.30  RM. 

77 

HUH  set. 

82-3 

10 

fiunriite. 

67 

6 

Ko  olmv'n. 

2.0    P.M. 

80 

7 

1,30  RM. 

81-2 

Hun^iffiti 

71-5 

BUllMt. 

70-2 

20 

Runri§e, 

66-5 

8 

sunriflc. 

52 

Eearr      botOigHj 

21 

2.0    P.M 

86 

Wdi 

22 

Funri^e, 

56     ICoia^lnd. 

Btiaaet. 

69-5 

2.0    P.M. 

75 

9 

ftUarir4e, 

48 

23 

9unnji«, 

472 

2.0    P.M, 

82-5 

1.30  RM. 

75 

sunset. 

7r> 

24 

aunriitc. 

50-4 

10 

flunruc. 

5G 

Foggy  in  the  momp 

2.0    RM. 

80*2 

25 

^anrisK-. 

50 

auDset. 

73-5 

1,45  RM. 

85-7 

Fine  day. 

It 

pun  rise. 

54 

26 

,'*unrij*e. 

48*5 

»iuiiii;L 

75 

1,45  RM. 

85-2 

12 

finnrisc. 

53 

27 

5Unriae, 

6l*S 

fiun»Qt. 

72-5 

1.50  RM. 

89*4 

13 

1.20  P,M. 

84 

28 

aunrUe. 

69*6 

14 

1.45  P.M. 

83 

1.45  P.M. 

89-5 

lb 

Jiunri!*c» 

37 

29.30 

No  ob^v'n. 

1.30  P.M. 

8t 

31 

fiuoa^t 

75 

aun.*H*r. 

76 

Feb. 

IG 

l.,^0  P.5I. 

83 

1 

sunn^. 

59ii 

sunset. 

72-30 

2/ 

Munrinte. 

58-60 

iT,ie 

No  obflv**n. 

tot 

i,m  P.M. 

90 

ID 

1.30  P.M. 

81 

uS 

sunset. 

76 

nuQseC. 

73 

25 

In  th*  cv<?ning  hcat^ 

ao 

Bunn^ic, 

60 

lij>btn]iig  toward 

21 

aunriac. 

52 

Cold     N.E.     gale; 

26 

Oondr^thesanahln- 
iug  forth  at  timea  i 

1.40  RM. 

77 

22 

sunri^. 

40 

Vflry  cold,    tiut   no 
wmd. 

in    the    aftcymooD 

the  wUole  *ky  to- 

23 

Foggy  morning. 

wanl  the  3.  over- 
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DB«t. 

Hoar  fsf  tbi 

Itaowki. 

t>»u. 

Hnf  «t  til 

n^^ 

18^. 

I8&3. 

Fdi. 

April 

cant    with    IfaSdk 

4 

1.30  RM, 

(94) 

In  the  cool  ball  1 

doudu ;     in     ibe 

cUy  houfc. 

evening  cool  and 

104.5 

hi  i^ade  (ratfiide- 

fresb  «^  if  after  » 

san^it. 

80 

rain.    Ueat-ltght- 

5 

sunrine. 

70 

ning* 

1.30  RM. 

105-7 

27 

Windy. 

Mmt. 

€ 

sunrise. 

71-3 

S 

LIS  P.M. 

05 

7 

1,30  P.M. 

(95) 
105*7 

9 

1.30  RM. 

96 

10 

sunrtsic. 

6« 

snnset. 

94 

11 

HUN  set. 

85 

8 

Aunrine, 

77-5 

12 

suiiti^. 

75 

Qear, 

stLnMt. 

90 

2,0    P.M. 

97 

9 

EUnriFe, 

72 

flunset. 

92 

The  evening  and  tlie 
following      nighL 

1.30  P.M. 

106-7 
«9 

very  aoltijs 

TO 

fUnriRe. 

m 

18 

§Dnrtse* 

72 

2.0    P.M. 

106 

1,30  P.M. 

92 

The  whole  djiy  hjea^ 

ponset. 

H9 

vjgmle. 

11 

pun  rise. 

70 

14 

PlUUiJM*. 

70 

1.30  P.M. 

105 

2.0    P.M. 

92 

Eiuneet, 

&5 

15 

au  arise. 

70 

Weather  clear. 

12 

sunrise. 

U 

^Ql]fl«t, 

88 

1.30 

106 

16 

B  unripe. 

72 

2.0    RM. 

108 

2.0    P.M* 

96 

13 

nun  rise. 

66 

17 

punri^. 

7^ 

Ftoe  morning. 

2.0    P.M. 

109 

2.0    P.M. 

9G*5 

EunseL 

90 

sunset. 

91-6 

14 

Runrise. 

77 

18 

Kuariw. 

72 

Fine  monilDg. 

2.0    P.M, 

107'5 

2.0    RM, 

98*3 

2,45 

110 

19 

nunrifle. 

75 

aunpet. 

93 

2.0    P.M. 

99 

15 

sunrise. 

77*4 

Stitrd^  wind. 

sunset. 

n 

2.0    P.M. 

108 

20 

8unn»i^. 

72 

Veiy  fine  morning. 

sanftft. 

S5 

2.0    RM. 

98*5 

16 

a  on  rise. 

81 

«anE«L 

92 

2.0    P.M. 

no& 

SI 

flitn^t. 

90 

17 

iunrii^e. 

72 

52 

l.li*  P.M. 

101 

2,0    P.M. 

no-5 

23 

Bunrisie. 

74 

Eunnet. 

93 

2.0    RM. 

106 

18 

ituarii^. 

77 

24 

1.30  P.M. 

103-5 

2.0    P.M. 

I08i>  3ky  toward  th*  ^ 

t& 

1.15  P.M.  100-5 

1    t>v  errant         w 

26 

Noobfiv*n.[ 

1     douds. 

27 

3.0    P.M.  100 

fiunwt. 

94     1 

2B 

8.0    RM. 

ina 

19 

punrif*. 

80     1 

29 

Hnrmiw. 

79-5 

2.0    RM. 

I06'5i 

SO 

fiunrifie. 
2J5  RM. 

81 
103-5 

6un*et- 

93     I4.30     P.M.    a    I 
1     drops  of  ruin. 

D.30  P.M. 

Heavy     gale,    sky 

20 

annrise. 

79     Sky  overcast 

thickly  mrcnABt; 

21 

2.0    P.M. 

103 

no  rain  with  n^, 

Bunaet, 

Sfl 

bnt      beat  -  light- 

22 

sunriflc. 

78 

ning. 

2.0    RM. 

102 

31 

No  obST^n. 

aansftt. 

95 

April 

< 

2B 

aunri<(e. 

78 

1 

8,0    RM, 

Sky    thickly    orer- 
cast ;        thundi*r-. 

24 

2.0    RM, 

lOfi-5 

Bunjwt. 

93      Clondy  m  the  aft 

stomi  the  follow- 

noon. 

ing  uifshU  but  na. 

25 

snnriw. 

82 

m*n. 

2.0    RM. 

106    J  Sky  overetst. 

2 

Sty    thickly    dv^-- 

j^mii^t. 

96     1 

cant  in  th"e  Tnom-| 

26 

ttunrise. 

81-7 

Thunder    -     cl« 

in^,';  a  few  drop* 

tn>in  ea-st,  onh 

of  rain.                   | 

few  dron^  of  rai 
heat-lightning. 

3 

(Some  rain  vKt\y  in 

the  morning.)        I 

2.0    RM. 

106 
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£»» 

|t«mArki; 

&«u 

RmdAi. 

1653. 

1853. 

^ 

BOOWt. 

95 

".7 

snnriie. 

99 

In     tfae     afternoon 

27 

20    P.M, 

auD*ct. 

82 
110 
97 

ibundcr   -   Btorm 
with  veiy  heavy 
tmin. 

n 

2,0    RM. 

no 

KUn!M?L 

9G5 

flaniwt 

99 

H 

son  rifle. 

75 

29 

fiunrUe. 

»3 

16 

No  ob*T*n. 

imn^t 

m-b 

16 

»unriw. 

80*5 

BO 

^unrifiB. 

85 

enitft^t. 

93 

In    the     aftertiocm 

2.0    RM, 

110 

dondfl. 

thuadtir   -    fltorm 

17 

Hnnriflc. 

70 

aondu  toward  the  a 

roM  from  tLo   E. 

18 

No  obi^v^n. 

CG«nd5.) 

Fine  cool  morning; 
in   the   aflcraooo 

5.15  P,&I.   beiiv;i- 
gale  imd  ii  little 

10 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

Fnip, 

thunder  -  i»Lorm, 

imnMt 

92 

but  no  rjun. 

"? 

snnset. 

92-3 

niiirtntf. 

83 

20 

In    the     afternoon 

2.0    P.St 

109 

Dtmng    the    oi^ht 

hiti\y  wind,  bat 
no  rain. 

thuQdefr    -    atotm 

atiiimL 

07 

from  the  N. ;  «f^ 

er  Bunaet  a  Blight 

2  ,    smtiriiw. 

80 

Hhower  with    tut. 

2.0    P.M. 

IOC 

laadn;^  about  half 

1     BtliiseL 

m 

an  hour. 

8      (^utiri^p. 

82 

21 

sanriiie. 

80-6 

1  2.0    P.M, 

109 

During    tfa«     liietit 
wind,    heat^ligfit- 

22 

piinriw. 

83-5 

2.0    P.M. 

102 

1 

nuig. 

RURMt. 

92 

4  ,   Bimrise. 

83 

20 

nunrif'e. 

82*5 

,  2.0    RM. 

108 

In     the     «flenuKm 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

?iky    cloiiclj ;    in 
the  eyvmna  beat- 

4.0    P.M* 

m 

About  4  P.M.  thun- 

der  -  storm    from 

]%fatuinir. 

thu  N.  with  mod- 

Bunftet 

m 

erato  rain  about  6 

G         iUElTTH, 

81-5 

oVloclt. 

j  2.0    P.IL 

too 

Sky    ovBttaiBt    and 

6.0    PM. 

79 

tloudy,     but     no 

24 

Bunrjse. 

78 

A  slight  full  in  the 

i     fttmfvet. 

ff7 

roin^ 

2.0    P.M. 

95 

morning;  doudx- 

B      »amH'*e. 

8B 

BUnspt. 

88 

t  2.0    VM. 

106 

25 

Kunriw. 

78^5 

wmAet, 

98 

9oV1o<^JEP.M.Al1on 
A  pnddi!E),  a  heav^' 
BhoTTcr,       lasting 

2.0    P.M. 

BUnEi^t. 

107 
92 

Abont  4  P.M.  thmm 
der^tonn  in  the  S- 

about  ync  bour. 

26 

Buarirto. 

77  6  EiiHv  in  ih©  idoth- 

7 

ffUOi-Lic. 

77 

Air  refreshed ;  win- 
tly. 

in^  a   few   dropa 

2.0    P.M. 

101 

2,0    ?,M. 

96 

B 

No  d»v^n. 

Noimln. 

fiUtl^t. 

89 

9 

2.0    P.M. 

fiUIIAOt, 

80 
109 

27 

ennriae. 

78 

Early  in  the  morn- 
ing a  Blight  thun* 
dcMtomt  with   a 

10 

2.0    P.M. 

84 
105 

little     rain ;     the 
whole     day    sky 

SlUDAOt* 

J02 

A   mo^t  oppreadve 
and    dJmgneable 

Bun^pt. 

84 

OTDficast. 

evening. 

28 

Bunri^. 

79 

11 

MLT1  rifle. 

S2-5 

nun^et. 

90-5 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

29 

*iunri*e. 

SO 

HUtiiiet. 

kiQ 

About  Nune«t  (buu- 
der*iitt>rmfronitb*j 

2.0    P.M. 

AUIli4Ct. 

82-4 

N. ;  good  Ml  ui 
mia  Ijistinb'  nboot 

30 

BBoriae. 

75 

^]y  in  the  mom- 
4ig  a  littk  raJD. 

one  botir,  pcfttab- 

finnftol. 

89!j 

ing  tlio  air. 

81 

Buuri.io. 

79-5 

J2 

annrine. 

76 

2.0    P.M.^  99     1 

At  5  P.M.  thnndeiw 

2.0    P-M. 

Loa 

1 

1 
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DuU. 

Honrofth* 
D.7 

Pah 

Btnuuta. 

Date. 

HovoftlM 

•cat  of 

B«Mlkl 

1853. 

1853. 

May 

June 

ed  bv  heaw  rain. 

16 

NoobST-iDL 

The  following  mekt 

lasting  till  late  at 

a  little  rai£ 

night. 

17 

The       sun      brokf 

June 

1 

sunrifte. 

73-6 

through  the  dooif 
about  8  A.H. 

2.0    P.»I. 

90 

Sky  gloomy. 

18 

Fine  morning;  intke 
afternoon  thandff- 

sunset. 

8fi 

2 

sunri.HO. 

76 

8torm  from  the  L 

7.0    A.M. 

78 

Ttiick  clouds  gath- 

passed bv. 

ering.     From  7.30 
AM.  rain  lialf  an 
hour        tolerably 

19 

ABout  4  o'clock  P.M. 

thunder    -   ftons 

from  the  £.,  Loi 

heav>%  then  gentfe 
tiU9o'clockrwhen 

;     no  rain. 

20 

In      the     afteraoon 

the     stin     shone 

thuuder-«tonn  tt 

forth. 

M>n]e  distant. 

2.0    P.M. 

90 

21 

1  (Say.)— In  the  aft- 

sunset. 

87 

!     cfnoou    overc«5t 

3 

sunrise. 

77 

A  thunder-storm  in 

After     gun^t    » 
thunder-stonn  n- 
thered  fiwn  Ea*. 

2.0    P.M. 

92 

Bunsct. 

89 

;     E.,  refresh  injj  tiK 

4 

sunrise. 

73 

In  tho  night  thun- 
der -  storm,    with 
much    rain,    last- 
ing till  late  in  the 
morning. 

22 

air;    much   wind 

1     but  no  rain. 

In      the     fullowing 
night        thuntkr 
stonn,  butnoniD. 

5 

sunrise. 

78 

Thunder-storm    ga- 
thered  from    £. ; 

23 

Tlie  skv  clearer. 

7.0  A.M. 

73 

1.80  P.M. 

100 

6.5  A.M.  it  l)e(pu 
raining,   the  hrst 
hour  heavy,  then 

24 

Sky  overeast.  7  A.M. 

severe      thandi^r- 

storm      gathened, 

gentle  till    about 
9  o'clock.     Thun- 

setting in  with  t 

violent    gale   fol- 

der-storm late   in 

lowed    bj-  hrsTT 

the  evening,  with 

rain  lastug  aboal 

a    few  drops   of 

three  houn. 

rain. 

sunset. 

84 

6 

No  obsv*n. 

Fme  morning. 

8    A.M.     the     sun 

25 

sunrise. 

73-5  Fme  morning. 

7 

26 

Cloudy  and  htormr. 

broke  through  the 

27 

Skvthjcklvorerea^-, 

clouds. 

tne     cloutls    pro- 

2.0   P.M. 

91 

ceeding  from  the 

sunset. 

84-5 

N.     6.45  A.M.  t> 

8 

sunrise. 

75 

Ver>'  fine  morning. 

7.25  moderate  rain. 

9 

About  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  a 
moderate  shower. 

28 

afterward    gcuHf 
till  9  o'clock. 
Sky  overcast.  Abort 

10 

A)H)ut         midnight 
fh)m  10th  to  11th 

noon  a  few  droiK 
About  1.30  P.k 

a  little  rain  accom- 

hea>-y rain. 
Sky    thickly    over- 

panied   by   heat- 
lightning,  but  no 

29 

cast  m  the  mnra- 

thunder-storm. 

ing,        afterward 

U 

In     the     afternoon 
thunder  -  clouds 
gathering,  but  the 
rain  went  south- 
ward. 

30 

cleared  up. 
Fine  morning,  tokr 
ably  clear.    Inth* 
afternoon  a  thon- 
der-storm    in  the 

12 

At  d  o'clock  A.M. 
a  thunder  -  storm 

distance;   late  in 

the  evening  a  sec* 

• 

gathering      from 
the    £.,   followed 
by  violent  rain. 

ond  one  gathered 
fh>m  the  E.,  and 
reached   us   after 

13 

No  ohsv'n. 

lloVlock,withex* 

14 

sunset. 

98 

traordinarv   foroe 

15 

sunrise. 

87 

for  the  fint  hour, 
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Hour  of  th* 


Der.  in 
Ffth. 


HooroTth* 
D«y. 


Dm.  In 


1853 
June 


Jul] 


10 


No  obsY*n, 


No  obBv*n, 


No  obv8*n. 


sunset. 


80 


18 


then  more  gentle, 
till  2  o'clock  A.M. 


Sky  about  noon 
thickly  overcast 
and  atmosphere 
oppressive;  clear- 
ed up  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Clear. 

Sky  overcast  8.30| 
A.M.  a  thunder- 
storm gathered, 
accompanied  liv 
violent  rain  till 
9.45,  afterward| 
lasting  with  inter- 
mission till  12.30. 

Rne  weather. 

In  the  afternoon  a 
heavy  thunder-l 
storm,  but  no  rain. 

Skv  overcast,  rainj*. 
10  A.M.  the  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds. 

4  P.M.  a  thunder- 
storm gathered 
from  N.  proceeded 
westward,  bring- 
ing us  onl}'  a  few 
drops. 

In  the  afternoon  a 
thu  nder-storm,  but 
only  a  few  drops 
of  rain. 

No  thunder-storm ; 
windy.  (Libtdko.) 

During  the  follow- 
ing night  heavy 
thunder  -  storm, 
but  no  rain  here. 

Al)Oiit  4  o'clock  P.M. 
thunder-storm  to- 
ward the  S.,  but 
not  a  drop  of  rain. 

In     tho     afternoon 
again       thunder-J 
storm   without 
a  drop  of  rain. 

Cool. 

After  2  P.M.  thun-| 
der-storm  in  the 
dUitancc.  the  whole 
sky  l>ecoming  gra- 
dually overcaist 
From  6.15  P.M 
moderate  rain  till' 
8.30,  and  Bfter-i 
ward  a  slight  fall. 

Atmosphere  refresh^ 
ed.  In  the  evenJ 
ing  moderate  rain.| 


1853. 


23 


24 


27 


28 


81 


At  2  P.M.  consider- 
able rain,  with 
frequent  interrup- 
tions, but  no  thun- 
der-storm. 

Sky  in  the  morning 
verj'  cloudy,  but 
no  rain. 

Wind  westerly;  no 
rain. 

At  7.40  A.M.  a 
black  thunder- 
storm gathering 
from  the  £.,  fo£ 
lowed  by  moder- 
ate rain  lasting  till 
10  o^dock. 

Sky  mostly  over- 
cast About  5  P.M. 
thunder-storm  to- 
ward tlio  N.W., 
then  turned  by  the 
E.  toward  the  S. 
and  reached  us 
about8  P.M.  aflsin 
from  the  W. ;  first 
moderate  rain,  aft- 
erward verj'  hea- 
vy, but  not  accom- 
panied by  wind, 
continuing  till  11 
o'clock  at  night 

Fine  sunny  day ;  no 
rain. 

Clear. 

About  2  A.M.  heavy 
thunder  -  storm, 
followed  by  rain, 
lusting  till  7 
o'clock. 

Late  in  the  evening 
thunder-storm  foU 
lowed  after  mid- 
night b}-  moderate 
ram,  at  times  in- 
terrupted. 

At  6.30  A.M.  a  hea- 
vy thunder-storm 
gathering  from  E., 
followed  by  heavy 
rain,  lastmg  till 
noon.  Sky  did  not 
dear  up  till  near 
sunset 

Clear. 

Heavy  dew  at  ni^ht, 
fine  mommg. 
scarcely  a  cloud 
to  be  seen.  At  9 
o'clock  P.M.  a 
violent  thunder- 
storm with  heavy 
rain. 

The  sun  broke 
through  the  clouds 
al>out  7  A.M.,  and 
the  day  remained 
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Hflnrofth* 


•cai*  of 
Pah. 


Hoarofth* 
D«7. 


>«K.  ill 

eJa«f 


1853. 
July 


Anfl 


fine  till  8  o*clock 
P.M.  when  the 
clouds  gathered, 
and  at4  P.M.  were 
followed  bj'  a  verj' 
heavy  shower, 
lasting  about 
hour  with  the  u^ 
most  violence  after 
which  it  became 
more  moderate, 
lasting  till  long 
after  midnight. 

In     the     afternoon 
cloudy,    but 
rain. 

Very  fine  day,  but 
the  heat  gra'duallv 
oppressive;  clouifh 
gathering  in  the 
afternoon.  At  9 
o'clock  P.M.  hea- 
vy gusts  of  wind 
and  moderate  rain 
till  morning. 

At  2  P.M.  thunder, 
storm  in  S.W. ; 
about  9  P.M.  vio- 
lentthunder-storm 
with  hea\nr  rain, 
lasting  aoout  { 
hour,  followed  by 
a  second  rain  veri- 
slight,  but  lastin'g 
till  morning. 

At    4.40     p!m. 
heavy  shower  last- 
ing till  4.55. 

Clear. 

In  the  evening  thun- 
der -  storm  with 
hea^*y  rain. 

No  rain. 

Clear. 

Sky  overcast 

7  P.M.  a  very  vio- 
lent thunder-storm 
with  heavy  gusts 
of  wind  and  much 
rain. 

No  rain. 

4  o'clock  P.M.  athun- 
der  -  storm  from 
the  E.,  with  nin 
lasting  about  } 
hour,  first  violent, 
afterward  becom- 
ing more  moder- 
ate. 

In  the  afternoon 
thunder-storm  to- 
ward the  S. 

7  A.M.  dark  thun- 
der-clouds gather- 
ed firom  N,  bring- 
ing a  little  nin, 


1853. 
Aug. 


28 

124.25 

& 


80 


81 


Sept 
1 


No  obsv*n, 
No  obsv*n. 


No  ob«v*n. 


No  obey^. 


and  the  electric 
matter  not  havhig 
been  discharged  t 
very  sultry  day 
followed. 

The  whole  day  than- 
der-«tonn  toward 
the  N.  and  W. 

Past  midnight  a 
violent  thonder- 
stonn  gathered, 
followed  b}*  mod- 
erate rnin,  and  an- 
other fAll  of  rain 
toward  morning. 

At4^o'clockP.]£A 
little  rain. 

In  the  nigh  tthundtf- 
stomi  but  no  rain. 

Clear  but  very  warm. 

After  6  P.M.  a  hea- 
vy  thunder-storm 
fVom  E.,  with 
much  wind,  bat 
moderate  rain ; 
the  air  not  much 
refreshed. 

Warm  sunny  day. 

A  thunder  -  storm ; 
heat  -  lightning 
without  ram. 

At  noon  a  thundtf- 
storm  from  the 
east  12.45  a  litr 
tie  rain.  The  rais 
clouds  went  from 
S.  to  W.,  then 
turned  northward ; 
in  that  •rirectkn 
much  rain. 

MominfTcool:  in  the 
evening  a  thun- 
der-storm without 
rain  in  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

In  the  evening  the 
sky  thickly  over- 
cast; thunder- 
storm gathered 
only  a  few  drops  of 
rain,  heavy  ^e. 

8  P.M.  a  thunder- 
storm as  in  gener- 
al, from  the  E, 
as  tolerably  hea- 
vy rain,  onlv  three 
minutes.  4.d6P.M. 
a  second  thunder- 
storm. 

Heat-lightning  in 
the  evening ;  hea- 
vy gale. 
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D»t«. 

Huarofth*    > 
Day. 

Pah. 

lUmnrlu. 

Date. 

Ucnrofth* 
Day. 

Pah. 

Rttnarb. 

1853. 

1863. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

5 

Heavy        westerly 
gale. 

1 

2 

No  obsv'n. 

In     the    affcemoon 

6,7 

No  Ob6V*Il. 

thunder   -   storm 

8 

(Timbuktu.)— In  the 
evening  thunder- 
storm with  heavy 

passed  by  toward 
the    W.    without 
bringing  rain. 
3.33  P.M.  thunder- 

clouds, but  with- 
out  ram. 

3 

storm  with  heavy 

9 

In  the  evening  hea- 
vy  thunder-storm 
from  the  N. ;  vio- 
lent rain  fh)ra  8 
to  8.30  P.M.,  then 
less     severe     till 
11.5 ;     afterward 
heav3'  gale. 

8 

rain,  lasting  more 
than  an  hour. 

Clear. 

4  o'clock  P.M.  thun- 
der-storm  toward 
theN. 

W 

In  the  afternoon  a 
little  rain. 

9 

4   P.M.    rain   with 

interruption. 
Sky  not  dear. 

11 

Sky  in  the  afternoon 
tnickly  overcast 

10 

11,12 

Clear. 

12^18 

Cloudy. 

2.5  P.M.  a  little  rain; 

13 

Overcast;  at 4 P.M. 

a  thunder-storm 

afterward     thun- 

from  the  N.  with 

der-storm  and  con- 

heavy   gale,    but 
only  a  few  dropa 

siderable  rain. 

15 

The   clouds   driven 
about  by  a  storm. 

14 

of  niin. 

16 

Greater  part  cloudy. 

15 

Cloudy  in  the  east 

17 

Tolerably  clear. 

16 

18 

2  P.M.  ver>'  violent 
galcj  followed  by 
considerable  rain. 

17 
18 

In    the     afternoon 

cloudy. 
Night    cool ;     fine 

19 

Fine  morning. 

morning. 

20 

Early  in  the  mom- 
in|5    heavy    gale 
with  a  few  drops 
of  rain ;    air    be- 

19 

20 
21 

Noobevhi. 

Cool  night 

The  morning  clon- 

dy;  N.K  gale. 
N.fi.'wind.  *^ 

came  cooler. 

22 

21 

Tolerably  clear. 

23 

Clear ;       gradually 

22 

At  7   o'clock    P.M. 
a   thunder-storm 
with       moderate 
rain. 

24 
25 
26 

No  obsv'n. 

N.E.  wind  arose. 

Very  cold  night 
Clear    cold    morn- 

23 

Heavj*  gale. 

ing. 

24 

Clearer. 

27 

^ 

25 

Sunrise    not    clear; 
afterward  windy. 

to 
Nov. 

1  Noobser- 
f    vation. 

Tolerably  clear. 

26 

In  the  evening  thun- 

24 

J 

der-storm  without 

25 

sunrise. 

56 

rain. 

sunset 

76 

27 

Sky  not  clear.  About 

26 

sunrise. 

56 

noon  a  gale  arose. 

27 

sunrise. 

63 

28 

Toward  morning  a 
little    rain;    sky 
thickly  overcast; 

28 
30 

sunrise. 

62 

Very  cold;   heavy 

northerly  gale. 

several  times  rain, 

Month  of  December 

especially  in  the 

no  rain  ;  sky  gen- 
erally dull  in  the 

afternoon;  in  the 

evening  consider- 

mominff, only  oo- 
casionally  clear. 

able  ram. 

29 

1.30    P.M.     heavy 
rain,  but  short.    8 
P.M.  another  fall 

1854. 
Jan. 

1 

Cold. 

of  rain,  moderate, 
but  lasting  tiU  11 

2 

sunrise. 

62-2 

8 

2.0    P.M. 

88-6 

o'clock. 

sunrise. 

61 

Gear  sky. 

80 

No  obsv'n. 

1.80  PJi. 

87-6 
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DM*. 

Hoar  of  the 

Deri. 

Smurlu. 

DttU. 

Hover  the 
D.y. 

22.  S 

i 

1864. 

1864. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

4 

snnrise. 

66 

Sky  overcast;  clear- 
ed up  toward  sun- 
set. 

servations,  but  ii 
^nerml  the  men. 
ing9  proved  colder 

5 

sanriM. 
sunset. 

60 
77-5 

Clear  sky;  cold. 

than  those  in  Jan- 
uary. 

6 

snnfiet. 

77*5 

Clear  sky;  cold. 

Mar. 

In  the  lirst  days  of 
March  a  verv  ht^ 

7 

RunrUe. 
2.0    P.M. 

o\f'o 
86 

vy  gale  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

8un«eL 

87 

3 

In      the      mommg 

8 

sunrise. 

61-6 

A  fine  day.     Both 
these  days  warm- 

dear, then  over- 
cast. 

er  at  sunset  than 

4 

[Clear. 

in  the  afternoon. 

5 

.'Clear  mominc 

2.0    P.M. 

75 

6 

Heavy  northerlj 
gale  the  wbok 
day  long,  canr- 
in^^  much  sand. 

sunset. 

77-5 

9 

2.0    P.M. 

85 

Sky  overcast 

10 

sunrise. 

(;4 

11 

sunrise. 

64 

7 

Clear. 

2.0    P.M. 

85 

8 

Clear. 

sunset. 

80 

9 

Skv  not  clear. 

12 

sunrise. 

66 

10 

jOvercast:    the  gn 

18 

sunrise. 

55 

Very  cold  day. 

scared  v  evercame 

14 

Not'quite  so  cold. 

forth.  A  few  drops 

15 

Sky  overcast  in  the 

of  rain. 

morning ;     about 

11 

1  Overcast. 

noon  clearer,  then 

12 

Windy,    not  clear. 

again     overcast ; 
thunder  in  the  dis- 

Heavj- gale  dar- 

ing the  night. 
Cloudy.       In     the 

tance.       Toward 

13 

eveningheatlight- 

course  of  the  dar 

ning ;  only  a  few 

a  very  heav}-  gafe 

drops  of  rsiin  after 
midnight. 

arose. 

14 

Overcast;  no  wind; 

16 

Cold  wind. 

evening  clear. 

17 

No  observation. 

15 

Clear. 

18 

Tolerablv  cold.  Sky 
somcwliat  clearer. 

16 

Clear  in  the  fore- 
noon, then  dull. 

19 

sunrise. 

60 

17 

Overcast. 

sunset. 

76 

18 

Clear. 

20 

Sky  overcast ;  verj- 
cold  and  cheerless. 

19 

In  the  afternoon  Ekv 
dull. 

2.0    P.M. 

66 

2.30    P.M.    a    few 
drops  of  rain. 

20 

Sky  clear  in  the 
morning. 

sunset. 

62 

21 

Sky    ovt-rcast  with 

21 

sunrise. 

51 

clouds,  a  dropping 

2.30  P.M. 

77 

Sky  clear. 

continued  during 

sunset. 

69 

the  whole  of  the 

22 

sunrise. 

48 

Sky  clear.     (Broke 
this  day  in  reality 

morning.  At8|in 

the  evening  moHe- 

my  last  thermom- 

rate rain.    A  more 

eter.) 

regular  rain  at  11 
o'clock,  lusting  till 
1  o'clock.      After 

28 

Clear. 

24 

Tolerably  clear. 

25 

Fine  day.    Morning 
deligfitfdl. 

midnight,  follow- 
ed by  a  heav}-  tor- 

26 

Morning  clear. 

nado. 

27 

Forenoon  not  quite 
clear. 

22 

The  dropping  con- 
tinued m  the  morn- 

28 

No  obser\'ation. 

ing.  Sky  thickly 
overcast,  drops  o*f 
rain   falling  now 

29 

Cold  and  windy. 

80 

(^lear  and  cold. 

81 

Clear. 

and  then. 

Feb. 

23 

A  warm  sunny  day. 

1 

Not  quite  clear.    In 
this  month  very 
few  particular  ob- 

24 

25 

Dull  skv. 

The  sky  the  greater 
part   of   the  day 
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1854. 
Blar. 


26 


27 


29 

30 

31 

April 


10 


Hoar  of  th« 
Dmj. 


Dtf .  in 
eal*  of 
Pah. 


overcast;  toward 
evening  a  little 
sunshine.  About 
11  o'clock  at  night 
some  dropping. 

Sky  dull;  some  drop- 
ping the  whole  of 
the  day.  About 
11  o*cIook  at  night 
a  regular  rain  be- 
^an  to  fall,  lasting 
till  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Dull  and  cool ;  drop- 
pingcontinued  the 
whole  day  lonj 
and  dark  clou( 
had  been  collect- 
ing about  noon ;  a 
regular  rain  set 
in  about  2  o'clock 
P.M.,  lasting  till 
6  o'clock.* 

Between  1  and  2 
o'clock  in  the 
morning  again 
light  rain,  lasting 
about  an  hour. 
After  sunrise  the 
sky  became  clear- 
er, and  at  9  o'clock 
A.M.  the  sun  burst 
forth ;  heavv  gale 
all  the  day  lon^. 

Dav  clear,  but  win- 
dy ;  not  too  warm. 

Sunny,  but  strong 
gale  blowing. 

At  times  sunny^  then 
dull,rather  windy. 

Dull ;  a  little  drop- 
ping in  the  after- 
noon. 

Clearer.  About  sun- 
set a  heavy  gale 
sprang  up. 

A  warm  da)-. 

idne  cool  morning, 
with  the  usual 
northerlj'  gale ; 
in  the  afternoon 
quiet 

Warm  day. 

Morning  cool. 

P^resh  wind. 

jVery  cool  night. 

Warm  day;  no  wind. 
About  sunsetovcr- 
cast. 

Night  not  so  cool. 
About  1  o'clock 
P.M.  heavy  gust 
of  wind. 


1854 

April 

11 


12 
13 
14 

15-18 
19 

21 
27 


May 
1 


Hoar  of  tho 


No  ob8v*n, 


ealoof 
Pub. 


*  All  the  people  assured  me  that  the  preceding  year  the  raln-fkll  about 
been  much  more  consiiderable.  They  gcnerallj  reckon  four  rainy  dajs  in 
«iid  call  this  season  the  Ulaka. 


Warm.  About  2 
o'clock  P.M.  vio- 
lent gusts  of  wind. 

A  warm  day. 

About  noon  a  aouth- 
erlv  gale. 

No  observation. 

The  sun  very  trou- 
blesome. 

Sky  dull ;  windy. 

Niffht  vcTY  warm. 
Skj'  in  the  morn- 
ing not  clear. 

Fine  morning;  day 
very  warm. 

Very  warm  dav.  At 
9.30  P.M.  a'  light 
and  short  fall  of 
rain  followed  b}'  a 
breeze. 

The  sky  in  the  even- 
ing thicklv  over- 
cast with  clouds. 

Cloud}- ;  the  sun 
burst  forth  about 
3  o'clock  P.M.  All 
this  time  along 
the  Niger  a  heavy 
dew  in  the  even- 
ing and  during 
the  night 

A  clear  day. 

A  clear  day.  3  o'clock 
P.M.  thunder  in 
the  distance,  to- 
wanl  the  S.  and 
S.E.  3.45  a  reg- 
ular  rain,  lasting 
10  min.  Ronnd 
about  us  thunder 
and  rain,  lasting 
till  evening.  At  5 
o'clock  P.M.  an- 
other light  rain 
and  dropping  till 
sunset 

Morning  tolerably 
clear.  At  3  P.M. 
clouds  gathered  in 
the  east ;  thunder 
in  that  direction. 
Gradually  a  storm 
ascended  from  the 
south  like  a  bat- 
tery, breaking 
forth  with  a  tre- 
mendous gust  of 
wind.  At  7  o'clock 
P.M.  the  thun- 
der clouds  return- 
ed from  the  N.. 
whither  they  had 

this  time  of  the  year  had 
March  and  three  in  April, 
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Hovofth* 
Day. 


Dtff.in 

•CAM  of 

rmh. 


nor  oft] 
D«y. 


■cal* 


1854. 
May 


8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13,14 
15 


16 


22 
23 
24 


25 


withdrawn,  and  a 
roost  violent  show- 
er of  rain  came 
down,  IttHting  for 
an  hour,  with  un- 
abated violence, 
then  more  moder- 
ate till  9  o'clock 
P.M.  At  1  P.M. 
tem|)erature  con- 
stantly between 
104"  and  108° 

Sky  still  overcast, 
the  sun  bursting 
forth  a>>out  8 
o'clock  A.M.  Ev. 
eniuK  clear. 

The  whole  day  sky 
overcast,  the  at^ 
mosphcre  about 
sunset  very  op- 
presKivc. 

Sky  dull. 

Sky  still  dull;  in  the 
afternoon  clearer. 

Day  dull  and  clou- 
(fy,  evening  clear. 

A  hot  wind  from  the 
desert  in  the  after 
noon. 

Hazy  and  overcast 
in  the  afternoon. 

Clear. 

Clear  in  the  morn- 
ing; hot  wind  fh>m 
the  desert  in  the 
afternoon.  About 
1  P.M.  tempera- 
ture l)etween  105'^ 
and  108^. 

Strong  northeaster- 
ly wind,  called 
^*erife." 

Very  cold  morning. 

Cold  morning. 

(Bamba.)  —  Sky 
thickly  overcast,  a 
heav3»rain  toward 
the  S.,  bevond  the 
Niger.  Oradual- 
I3'  a  heavy  ^le 
came  up;'ramy. 
Even  with  us  ' 
few  drops  of  rain 
fell.  9^  o'clock 
A.M.  a  heavy 
shower  lasting  15 
minutes.  The  sun 
broke  through  the 
clouds  aliout  8 
o'clock  P.M. 

Sky  in  the  morning 
tolerably  clear, 
since  noon  over- 
cast with  clouds. 
About  2  P.M.  a 
light  rain  of  short 


1854. 
May 


26 


27 


80 


June 
1 


duration.  Aboat 
8  P.M.  another 
thunder  -  »tonn 
arose,  but  fUfseA 
by  without  rain, 
only  the  thunder- 
claps t>eing  heard. 
5  o'clock  another 
thunder  -  ^t(l^^l. 
with  a  powerful 
sand  -  f>torm.  hot 
no  min. 

Sky  overcast  At 
5  oVlock  P.M.  a 
light  shower  fr.l- 
lowed  byai^econ'L 
On  the*  southern 
side  of  the  Xi^r 
a  ^p^at  deal  more 
ram  fell.-  I..uterin 
the  afternoon  the 
sky  bet-amc  clear- 
er, but  the  whole 
of  the  eveniojf 
much  heat-lit;ht- 
ning  toward  the 
N.  and  N.E. 

2*  P.M.  a  heavT 
thunder  -  frtorm 
rose  from  the  £., 
but  pa^ited  l.y 
without  rain,  car- 
rying with  it  an 
immense  quantitr 
of  sand. 

Warm  da^' ;  a  thnn- 
der-stonu  in  A'ri- 
binda. 

Clear  day. 

Kainv  day;  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the 
day  twice  a  little 
ram.  At  3.30  PM. 
a  very  hoavv  ^le 
aroj<c^  but  'bnni!- 
infi^  U9  only  rand. 
Rain  in  A'nbmda. 

Theairliecame  much 
cooler.  Several 
thunder-storms  in 
the  afternoon,  the 
second  approach- 
ing firom  the  X.  at 
OoVlock  P.M.  fol- 
lowed l)v  a  light 
fall  ofrain  at  6.15, 
continuing,  with  a 
short  interruption, 
till  10  oclock  at 
night,  and  cooling 
the  hot  sandy  hAL 

Cool  and  fresh*;  fine 
day. 

Fine 'warm  day. 

In  the  morning  a 
thunder-stonn  Uh 
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ii-Xt  r>f  tb* 


D*m.  In 
tcwim  at 


I8b4, 
June 


»,10 
12 


13 


U 
15 


U 


17 

la 


19 
20 
21 


wan!  the  W. ;  iit 
8  o^clock  a  heavy 
gale. 
A  dear  day,  aft«r- 
ward  windy.  At 
5  o'clock  P.M^  A 
tfaunc]<!!r  -  stnrtn 
artii^^  liitt  wttbuut 
mill  nciir  u^. 

Exceedingly  warm 
in     the     evejiing 
beal-li^htniny;   iu 
everv"  dirt'ctiun. 

2.30  uil<?r  midnight 
a  thunder-storm; 
rofte^  fdllow^tl  Jfi' 

from  a.3<J  trt  H.3<i 
A.M.  Thuti  fdlcjw^ 
ed  iL  h^iivy  giile. 

Fltic. 

Cloudy  in  the  After- 
noon  I  h«?at*h^lit- 
niiig  m  tbc  nveti- 
iiiK. 

A  thundi'r-Atorm  t^ 
thtred  lit  *i  o'clock 
aft(,^r  midnight 
jiccompimiEd  by  a 
heiiv}:  gjilif,  fiut 
no  min.  Sky  die 
whok  day  haEy. 

At  3  o'clock  in  the 
mommi^  a  thuti 
der  -  8torm  bji-I 
p  roach  ed  frtjm  I  In: 
N,,  hut  onl^-ftfcw 
droji5  ijf  min  fell. 

Ahocit  4  o*chK?k  in 
the  muniltig 
thunder  -  i^torm 
midif^red^  without 
thunder  and  U^ht*J 
nlnjr,  but  conlid- 
era  hi  ft  mm,  last- 
inif  till  e.30. 

Fine, 

Ahimt  Hunset  i 
threatening  thun^ 
der-j^tonn  apow, 
but  pulsed  hy 
witEiOut  any  rain'. 
In  the  night,  how 
ev«r,  toleraJde 
rain  wi  tliout  mach 
wiiuL 

Fine, 

Clear. 

AhontOo'clockA.M. 
the  fiun  hrokt 
throuf^h  the  clou- 
dy eky.  In  tiie 
evening  tieat-light'; 
ning  J  no  rain, 

AKttlecloady  j 


1854. 
June 


2& 


27 


80 
July 

2 

a 

i 


hot;     beat- light- 
ning m  the  evGD- 

Warm, 

A  little  cooler. 

Cloudy  i  Jteveral 
t)m<;^  a  few  ilropiit 
t)f  rain,  with  thun- 
der toward  the  W. 
3.S0  P.M.  tk  hea- 
vy thundifr-etonn 
approa{!hed,  imm- 
ed  by  towam  the 
N..  where  much 
rain  fell. 

About5o*dDckP.M, 
Or    thundcr-^tonn 

Eaf*ied  over  our 
eada  without  rain 
but  «<xotnpanied 
hy  A  heiivy  gaJe 
of  wind. 

Clear  and  fine  morn- 
ing, About  noon 
vcr>'  warmj  m 
the  evening  ncau 
lightning.  About 
8  o'clock  P.M,  » 
thunder  -  Homi 
ivithout  rain  ;  aft- 
er tnidiiightfi  sec- 
ond, lathering 
from  the  S.W., 
wUh  a  little  rain. 

Fine  day ;  clouds  and 
beat-lightnhig  in 
the  evd?iing. 

Clear  morning;  aft- 
erward very  warm. 
About  2  P.M.  a 
fitonn  gathered 
from  the  E.,  and 
brouijht  a  li^lit 
rain  of  short  con- 
tin  uani^  ;  return- 
e-d  afterward  from 
the   W.,   and  ap- 

Eroached    with   a 
eavy  ram  at  4^30 
P.M.Jastingbalf 
an  hour. 
Fine  clear  moraiugj 
no  ralUi 

About  a  o'clock  A. M, 
a  strong  gale. 

aew. 

Fine  cool  mornings 

Ahout  Auniiet  a  th  un- 
der -  storm  ap- 
proached gradual- 
ly from  the  E.^  but 
without  rain. 

ff  P.M.  rain,  in  the 
beginning  lighter, 
then  more  con- 
nderahlep  cgndng 
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mm  vf 


llmroTlU 
Dtty. 


"%y.*^*    SlS 


JS54. 
Jul  J' 


0 

10 


11 


12 
13 


14 


15 


le 


17 


frtitn  the  N.    At 

beavy  fall  of  run, 
loatiag   about  %v\ 

Eartj  in  tLc  morn- 
ing A  ihunOfr-1 
ilOTm  p«»fed  by 
vithoui  »n}-  nurJ' 

About  Huni^t  &  thnn' 
dcr  •  storm  from 
the  E.f  accornpd^ 
nted  by  a  llghi 
rdn,  lasting  till 
Ute  At  niiflLl, 

Clear, 

A  ride  clc^ 

About     10     o'clock 
P,M.   a  tlitinder- 
AtonUt  which  had 
long  t.H!-en  gather- 
ing,   broke    forth 
with  heavy  rain^ 
which    with    lunl 
Tehem€nc?e     con-| 
tinned  the  whoL 
night     longr     ^^ 
CQinpiinitrl    by   i 
heavy  gale, 

Abont  10  o'docfc] 
thick  douJs  over- 
CAat  t!ie  (tky^  but 
were  ftcattcred  by 
a  heavy  gale,  Atj 
2.S0  ill  the  morn, 
ing  a  hta^-Y  rainJ 
broke  forth,  not 
iif  com  pan  led  liy 
thunder,  la^tiog 
about  20  minut-Rfi. 

The  sky  thickly 
overcaat  in  tlie 
niom^ng,  in  the 
afternouii  clear. 

About  C  oVlock  in 
the  morning  a 
heavy  thundfp- 
»toTm  gatijered, 
break  ini;  forth 
vith  a  heavT  rain 
at  6.30,  ibtinK 
with  enujji  vio-l 
lence  till  about  B 

tier  till  10.30,       1 
The  flky  beautifuliyj 
clear  in  the  inom^ 
ing,  in  ihc  after- 
noon    ocoaBional- 
ly   ovcrcuflt   with 
c]oad)4. 
CleiT.    AtlOo'clocl 
In  the  evening  i 
thunder-etorm  gA^ 


1864. 

July 


18,10 
SO 


21 


27 


2S 


fit 


thered  fnm  llw 
S.K,  bnt  hrooght 
US  oiily  modfj^ 
run* 

Cleu-. 

fi  o^dock  in  the  moni* 
ing  m.  vezT  i>lark 
butteiy  of  tkoo- 
der  -  doodf    ip- 

tutuched  from  wt 
,E.,  bridging  • 
heAV3<  lomadfljiut 
only  &  few  drtif» 
of  rain. 

In  the  nieht.  frma 
SlAtto^l  mod- 
el-ate run. 

Gooi  monuugt  g"*' 
htttzUdlty. 

Clear. 

In  the  mjornin  z  hea- 
ry  miit-dijti3sst)ot 
tio  rain.  In  the 
afttmoon  a  lliaa- 
dermttond  gather* 
fd  fnmi  the  E, 
hut  the  dnudi 
wtTK  scattered. 

Clear. 

3.30  P.M.  a  than- 
dcr-fitonn  in  Iha 
E.,  be^oad  the 
riTer, 

Warm  day.  Ahwt 
4  o^cloek  P.M,  ft 
heavy  tliuudfiv 
itorm  vathtnd 
from  the  W.,  tot 
wa«  B^MLttf  rrd ; 
then  a  pecoud  am 
from  the  K.,  iriih 
violf^nt  ruin,  last- 
ing from  e.3(>  tlQ 
8  oVitJck.  Afkr 
half  An  hour'a  trlf 

Site  QDutb^  thuD- 
er  -  Biu/tm  hrok« 
forth*  with  beary 
wind  and  rain^  ili« 
I  dropping  contlou- 
ing  cdl  near  mon^ 
Ing. 
Th«  ^ky  orercafll, 
the  EUJ1  hreakis^s 
through  th^  cloadi 
St  4  o\  lock  I\iL 

At  9.30  P.M.  a  hea- 
vy thundt^r-storm 
anofte,  altbuugh  it 
hud  been  tlpar  b^ 
ftire,  and  1  violent 
niin  followed. 

Sky  the  whdle  dav 
oirepcwt;  cleared 
ut»  in  the  after- 
noon. 
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Hoof  of  1^ 


L>i«,  in 

Ksls  of 

Wmh. 


DvM' 


>ir.  Id 
Kail. 


Aug. 
2 


IS 


IS 


Clear. 

Day  dark  Ami  don- 
d}\  the  fiun  break- 
It]  j^  tb  rough  the 
clouds  a^jciut  noon. 
Fine  evoiiing* 

Drop  of  min  con- 
tinued i<t  full  the 
whole  inoniinj;^^ 
the  >un  brouking? 
thrott^b  tbp  clouds 
at  2,30  KM. 

8  o'dock  AJL  the 
fky  thickly  nvcr- 
ciHt  1  rainy.  Ha  in 
wtbittt  8*45t  coji- 
tinutjd  urith  intef' 
rtintion;  at  3.30 
P,M,  a  very  hen- 
Tyshoffer^ht-Htinp 
fajilf  dn  hoar  wiin 
g^eat  violence  J  af- 
terward more  geO' 
tie. 

Day  rainv, 

4.50  iMtl.  ft  light 
Tum. 

Lightning  furl}'  in 
tnc  inoniiii^/  foU 
lovi&Ji  at  hAo  by 
it  modern tt?  mm 
without  windjlAJjt- 
ing  llU  7M\ ;  then 
fitngle  clrtips  of 
1-ftLiL  Tbe  Fun 
broke  through  the 
cloucU  at  noon ; 
■  tint!  afternoon. 

A  Hne  day;  no 
ram. 

Sky  the  wliole  day 
n^cncafit;  after  3 
P.M.  threaleiiinKl 
tfauiukr  *  doude^ 
gathffeij^  dij»-, 
charging  a  violent: 
rnhi/U=sting  ti!L  5 
o'c^lfxk ;  then  more 
tnoderate^  lint  $<•(-) 
tine  in  i?rith  frei-h: 
Tiolenco  at  €3  and] 
ln?*ting  till  'i 
o'docit. 

Clear  in  the  morn- 
ing, overcant  at 
noim»  and  drops  of 
min.  At*^o'clo€k 
heavy  thunder- 
clnudrij  hilt  wi lb- 
nut  rain. 

At  3.^  RM.  a  thnn- 
der-sitofm,  but  only 
moderate  rain, 
taj^tJng  half  an 
hour. 

Pear. 


15 


W 


17 


m 


10 


20 


21 


22 


The  whole  day  sky 
orercaM,  liot  no 
rain. 

A  few  drop«  of  min 
in  the  mommg ; 
during  the  after- 
noon sun^liiae. 

Sky  tbkklv  over- 
cast. The  rain 
commenced  at 
6.30  A.M.,  Ittfttiajg 
almocit  tbo  wbola 
of  the  da)'^  at 
tirne^  light,  at 
others  rioTent. 

(Gando.)  — '  In  the 
coufAf"  of  the 
mominj^  the  eun 
broke  through  the 
douds.  IntbBolt- 
emMm  rain  with 
Interruption;  after 
ftUHKet  a  lioavr 
miu^  lasting  elm 
moat  the  whole  of 
tbu  night. 

The  rain  began  tch 
ward  nwriiing 
witJiJncrposedvio- 
Icnci.';  iillutftmin 
inthocour*flof  Uic 
foUtjiB^ing  ni^bl, 

A  heavy  rAui  m  tbo 
mornings  lasting 
half  an liour^  then 
dropping  till  9 
A.M.  i  afterward 
t|i«  fiiin  broke 
through  Uie  clou  da. 

Toleral>ly  dear  in 
the  uioming,  at 
times  a  few  drops 
of  rain,  a  thon^ 
der-Btorm  In  tha 
oftemoon ;  rcga-' 
lar  rnin  from  4 
P.M.  lilts  P.M. 

Tolerably  dear; 
fmm  il.30  A.M. 
drops  of  rain  till 
aboutSP.BI.  Af- 
terward tlie  otin 
broke  thrmij^h  the 
donds.  The  af- 
tenuMm  elear. 

2a'clodiA.M.al]ea- 
y^'  shower  lasting 
till  4.30,  then  a 
little  rain  occa- 
pifinallv.  At  3 
oViock*  P.M.  a 
thuuder  *  Btorm 
from  N.W,  with 
min  at  interyalii^ 
more  continuous 
fromlo'dockP.M. 
till  about  aouMt. 
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nJvof 
F*fa. 


Hnur  of  tbt 


HtMraTU 


«<*£*  of 

tah. 


23 


24 


2& 


27 


31) 
Sej>i. 


Aboiit  noon  a  thtin- 
Jpr-fstomi  ia  the 
ilLitaiicc;  1.50  P 
M.  a  litcht  nuntiU 
B  o'clock  I  at  4 
r,M,  tlie  B 
liruke  tbrougli  tlit 

Sky  c!ouih\  AliontJ 
9  o'clock  P.M.  a 
few  dropa  of  rain, 
tightnin^  axi^ 
ttmiider. 

Ov^ftrcaat,  At  7 
[»'!!]  nek  (be  »nu 
broke  forth,  fine 
anf]  in:ninl.  Que 
o't^lnclc  IM^L  a 
l[(jht  *ltniver  (►f 
ram;  frmti  2  to 
4  o'clock  anotlieif 
light  shower. 

Fine  cltivp  At  aunJ 
f«t  a  thundnTK 
■torm  gathered ; 
at  8  o'clock  P.M, 
a  light  min ;  then 
repeatedly  in  the 
course      <tf      the 

Rain  in  the  mom- 
tiig  till  7  o'clock 
A.M,  J«^t  aft^jf 
AUDHct  n  tliunder^ 
Atomif  virh  mod- 
erate Tain;  then 
at  9  o'clock  a 
Mcond  006  e]t' 
cesuvelj  TTclent, 
laatfng  abo^t  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

6.45  A.M.  a  light 
thunder  -  BbonWi 
with  moderate 
raia,  laating  till 
8  o'c^lock^  then  the' 
weather  tokrahlv- 
clear.  At  mifl- 
night  a  Tiolentj 
t^lmwer. 

Day  tolenhly  disar* 

2  P.M.  henTy  rain. 


t854. 
Sept, 


"! 


In  the  oveninL 
^'lolent  thuoder- 
dtomif  hut  with- 
out any  rain. 

In  the  nfgbt  heavy] 
rain  lasting  &U 
mofit  till  moming, 

Drv. 

At^4.30  P;M.  heavy  23,24 
etnrm,  little  rain.       25 

Clear.     Intheaf^£r-[ 
nooii  and  evening     2tir 
a    thunder-BtormJ 
with  mueh  heat^     27 


10 


11 


12 


la 


14 


17 


18 


22 


lif^ntnlngf  tmt  tt^ 
a  frw  drops  </nia. 

At  II  odofk  FX 
ft  heAVy  thtmikr- 
etann  with  beavy 
rain,  l^ut  only  (^ 
ghort  duration. 

Dry, 

In  the  latter  part  of 
the  nighty  ttmnn! 
mom  in  j^,  b#aTT 
raJn ;  (hen  all^a, 
Uttle  iuterruptToii 
another  *boir<r 
till  B.30  A.M. 

Ac  Pfunf^t  a  tlitmdfft' 
storm  frnm  ihvA. 
pa*&-cl  by  toward 
the  W..  hrinpni 
ns  but  llttlr  rain. 

Weather  dt^ar.  At 
10  P.M.  thnnd«^ 
^tomi  with  hat  lil* 
tie  nib]. 

Caoudr.  About  9 
o*cl6ck  P.M.  3 
heavy  sbf^wEr, 

In  the  ev«fuo^b«at^ 
liffhtniDg  ID  ttkf 
S.W,  ;  no  rain. 

At  7  oVlotk  PJL 
rain  of  long  cvD- 
tinunnce. 

Iti  the  c  venlivllitiiv 
der-stonn,  tot  no 
rain. 

No  rain. 

In  the  evening  beat- 
lighttjmt?;nof*ln. 

'Tlmuder-stoiTii,  l-ul 

I     no    rainn,    in,    the 

I     evening. 

Vciry  warm  day  ;  in 

I     the  evening  again 

I     *^' 

iXo  niin, 

V^Ty  tine  morning. 

In  the  aftenkoon 
heavy  t  hamlet^ 
clonJi?  pa!4«^  Ly 
With  a  few  dropB 
of  rain. 

About  7  o'doek  A,M. 
a  little  dropping : 
afterward  ihe  dark 
cloudB  were  Kal- 
ter^,  AJtont  9 
o'clwk  P.M  a 
thuuder-^torm  efr> 
thered ;  only  a  lew 
drops  of  rain, 

Diy, 

Heat-  lightning  m 
the  evening. 

jHeat  -  ligbtmag  in 

I    the  evening. 

jIii  th«  evening  clou- 
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Dpi*. 

E«i«*i. 

Dwt*^ 

HdUF  at  U» 

t)»«.  II. 

Milk  of 

-""*- 

1854. 

, 

IK,^^. 

Sept. 

May 

d^v ;     heat  -  light- 

15 

A  hoi  day.     Heat- 

ning,       Al^r    9 

lighting   Id    iha 

oVlwk  a  tbunder- 

pveaing. 
2.30   P.M.   a  than. 

fltortn      gntberesd 

16 

witha  heavy gaJe^ 

d{?r  -  Ktfiftti    fn>ra 

but     littler     rain 

N.,  pnMiiinif  to  the 

almut  10  irdock. 

W.    Thunder  und 

2B 

H^t  -  lightrunjT   iu 
the  evtsnUiiZn 

lightning,  liut  no 
mm. 

£9 

Dry. 

17 

Ruat  -  lightning   in 

Oct 

the  evening. 

1-1 

No  oblT'D. 

No  rajii. 

la 

From  4  o'oJotk   till 

5 

At  10  o'clock   P.M. 
a  heavy  gale,  fol- 
lowed \ty  a  tolera- 
iiji)  fall  of  rain. 

7oVlouk   AM.   a 
li^ht  rnln  with  in- 

temiptiflu,  accoBo- 

paniod  hy  a  i^trong 

lAHtinir      tin      i 

gale. 

19 

Early  En  the  mom- 

6-8 

No  rjiji). 

ing  a  tight  ram. 

9 

(MoTJkU  — In   the 
night  froml be  8th 

Juno 

5 

At  niKin  a  thtinder-- 

to  9!h»  hca^-y  fall 

^torrn    r^athering* 
VLm  P.M.  a  light 

of  dtiw^  like  ruin. 

1030 

No  obuin^atioi]. 

raiuj  4  P.M.  an- 

1855, 

1 

other  light  rain. 

Jan, 

G 

2,0    P.M. 

J  04 

lo 

KootifteT- 

t 

2.<>0  P.M. 

\m 

X' 

vation.- 

10 

2.00  r.M, 

No  olmv*ii. 

108 

ApHl 

IL 

2.15  KM. 

\m 

15 

12.30  P.M, 

lf)3 

(Kukawa.)  —  Rain- 

12 

%^)  VM. 

no 

clouda. 

la 

L45  P.M. 

107 '5 

(KaUla,   near   Bil- 

16 

RGp«at(?d     thunder* 
A  few  drops yf  rain. 

mn.>— A  little  aft- 

er midnight  a  bea- 

17 

2.0    P.M. 

103 

vv;ailear^»c;  1.45 
P.M.  a  little  rain. 

18 

Not  clear. 

19 

2,0    P.M. 

107 

14 

No  ohsv'n. 

a)L24 

Ko  obsv'ii. 

15 

2.30  P31. 

no 

25 

2,15  RM, 

lOf* 

Warm    ^Uy%    with 

Ifl 

2.0    P.M. 

112 

BOUlherly  wiod* 

17 

Buurjj^f. 

7a 

2fi 

2.0    P.M. 

112-5 

sunset. 

k:i 

27 

2.0    P.M. 

113 

IB 

fluariito. 

m 

28 

No  iili?iv*n. 

2.0    P.M. 

\m 

S9 

SQuriiip. 

82 

ir> 

HUnri!*i^ 

70 -5 

^.0    KM. 

LIB 

20 

j^un  rifle. 

79 

no 

2,0    P.M, 

112-6 

2.0    P.M. 

\m 

Mav 

21 

2.3n  P.M. 

iii5 

1-^ 

No  obsv'n. 

2^ 

2,30  P.M, 

m 

4 

luthflereiitegheflt- 
[ightni[i|^    toward 

25 

2.30  P.M. 
^un.-«<'t. 

loa 

101-5 

theS,  undS.E, 

2*i 

puuri^. 

»o 

7 

2.0    P.M. 

IOC 

27 

Warm  day. 

10 

a.SOP.M.atemptjat, 
witli  a  nai)d-«torm  J 
ft    few    drop!i    of| 
rain,  moft  toward' 
thoN.E.  Aheavy 

20 

2.30  P,M, 

114 

Heavy  gale  in  the 

nififjt. 
Very    heavy    aand- 

storm  early  In  the 

mominjj. 

2.0    P,M, 

loa 

A  heuvy  gale. 

HPt  a  btaxy  thtin* 

fln 

«unriae. 

m 

ilvT  -  Mtiirm,     btit 

Julv 

without  mln. 

^ 

BunrMe, 

r>s 

n 

In  tht>  ni^ht  a  thun- 

6 

^unrif*. 

68 

der -itomi.    With 

22 

1.0    P.M. 

111 

much     liffbtniiiK', 

24 

2,0    P.M. 

n2 

and  A  hoav^^  eale. 

27 

^M  P.M. 

108 

INDEX. 


Alwre,  tribe  of  Mtisga,  nnmben  of  them  captured  A'hmed  bel  Mcj6b,  Arab  tntveler,  notice  of.  U.  86i 
for  alave*,  iL  406i  A'hmedu,  Seko  (Sheikh),  ruler  of  Miwlna,  hia  hoa- 


A'bbega,  the  freed  Marghi  lad,  lU.  22. 
'Abd-AJlah,  the  learned  Tawitl  L  8ia 
'Abd-AUahi,  fon  of  F6dive  and  brother  of  'Oth. 

m&n,  ilL  035;  his  children,  143,  note;  noth»  of 

hIa  work,  ISa 
'Abd  el  Kuder,  sultan  a(  Bagirma,  a  6S6. 


tnity  toward  me,  ill.  812,  314,  341. 
Aido  gnuw,  with  prickly  involucre,  L  413. 
'Ain  Z&ra,  described,  L  91 ;  welcome  reception  in, 

on  home-Journey,  ilL  629. 
Air,  or  A'sben,  ethnographical  relations  of,  L  2T8; 

Air  not  Ahir,  276,  note.    See  A'ltben. 


*Abd  el  KAiler  organises  a  religtoiu  revdution  in  Alri,  the  great  salt  caravan,  its  gathering,  L  392, 
F6ta,  liL  681.  I    396 ;  estimate  of  its  numbers,  4M ;  went  former- 

Abd  d  Kaderi,  sultan  of  A'gades,  L  820;  his  in-     ly  only  as  far  as  Katsena,  46T. 
vestiture,  336;  his  letters,  346;  his  deposition 'A'iiri  village,  I  583. 

»J    VI ..^AJt^-..,^  1~    w.^      til       lOT  A  Mr. «.'..» K.»      l«w».    .m 


and  his  c<mfidenco  in  me,  ilL  137. 
Abila,  mount  of  Air,  L  306. 
Ab6  Bakr  el  Wakshhl,  first  acquainUnce,  I  382; 

Ills  kindness  to  me  in  Kitsena,  461. 
A'bfi  el  Haman,  governor  of  Tamkala,  interview 

with,  ilL  539 ;  his  character  and  ponition,  541. 
A'bii.Gher,  village  of  Bagirml,  market,  IL  515, 666. 
A'dara&wa,  country  of,  a  Mohammedan  kingdom 

Ingnfted  upon  a  mixed  stock  of  pagan  tribes, 

iL  127,  lf?J;  character  of,  101;  a  country  fori     iiL  099,708. 

cdonies,  15S;  different  character  of  settlementisAldune,  B6mu  town,  L  574,  ilL  86i 

101 :  itineraries  passing  through  the  districts  of,  Aldwo,  town  of,  ii.  99. 


A  kan'imbay,  iron  gates  of,  narrow  passage  in  Ni- 
ger, ilL  60S. 

Ala,  Alia,  Bomu  town  and  vicinity,  ii.  323. 

Alairiik  village,  iL  246. 

Aldli.A'dia  valley  of  KAnem,  iL  303. 

Alamdy,  or  AllamAy,  Homu  town,  L  554,  iiL  586. 

Alamdibe,  or  Allamdibe,  village,  hospitable  treat- 
ment at,  iiL  5S5. 

Aldso,  or  Al&ssa,  town  of  B&ghena  and  its  vicinity. 


L  626. 

Adan^wnia  digitate,  the  most  common  tree  through 
the  whole  breadth  of  Central  Africa,  L  531,  iL 
93;  in  liughena,  iiL  703;  colossal  specimens,  L 
631,  iL  112:  different  variety,  iiL  66;  peculiar 
domain,  L  il9;  the  constant  companion  of  hu- 
man society,  451,  iL  221 ;  on  the  Niger,  UL  524 
-527 ;  UM  of  the  leaves  of,  for  vegetable  soup,  L 
433,  iL  57, 110,  iiL  39,  jMuwmi;  use  of  the  fhilt 
for  imparting  an  acid  taste,  iL  10. 

A'dar,  governors  o(^  ilL  636 ;  country  of,  and  towns, 
L509;  limits  of,  iiL  121. 

A'dar,  well  and  hamlet  in  Afissa,  iiL  695. 

A'dar-and&rren,  *^  the  little  creek,"  usual  ferry  on 
the  Niger,  iiL  500. 

A'dar-n-hdut  island  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  463. 

A'derar,  country  of  the  Awelimmid,  list  of  wells 
and  pasture-grounds  of,  UL  472,  notf. 

A'der6r,  district  described,  and  Moorish  trib^  in, 
ill.  714. 

A'dish^n,  the  M6sgu  prince,  conduct  of,  toward  his 
female  slaves,  iL  347 ;  his  rcceptioa  by  the  viz< 
ier,  369. 

A'fade,  town  and  district,  iL  436,  571. 

A'fage,  town,  IL  338. 

Afalosselea,  character  of,  arrival  at  the  well,  L  223. 

African  warfare,  interesting  incident  in,  ill,  462; 
cruelty  of,  iL  894 

Afiille  district  and  its  inhabiUnts,  ilL  709. 

A'gades  and  its  inhabiUnts  described,  L  817-860; 
ite  history,  361 ;  period  of  foundation,  iiL  664 ; 
its  ancient  gold  trade,  L  867 ;  prices  in  market, 
876;  identity  of  its  hinguage  with  that  of  Tlm- 
b6ktu,  334  (compare  IiL  670);  Ground-plan  of, 
872;  dungeon,  336;  great  mosque  and  tower, 
856;  investiture  of  the  sultan,  836;  audience 
hall,  820. 

A'gata,  village  and  mount,  L  805. 

Ager^it,  village  and  woU,  HL  703. 

AVhadir  D6me,  vUlage  and  inhabitants,  iiL  719. 

Aghifi.  ancient  town  of  Kdnem,  ii.  306,  629,  tea. 

A'gheld  district  on  the  Niger,  ill.  495l 

AA6^  formerly  large  town  of  Kanem,  iL  294,  629. 

A'hmed  BAM,  notice  of  his  work,  ilL  146 ;  hia  char- 
acter, 282,  66a 

Vol.  m.— D  d  d 


Aliyii,  sultan  o(  S6koto,  first  meeting  with,  iiL 
105;  his  character,  117;  sets  out  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  tlie  G/iberuwa,  100 ;  his  proceeding!, 
122-124 ;  returns  to  Wumd,  186 ;  interview  with, 
558;  his  Justice,  563;  fareweU  interview  with, 
605L 

AlkutUbu,  chief  of  the  Awelimmid,  IiL  819,  ptu- 
sim. 

A'man  Semmcdn6  valley,  sculpture  and  atone  cir- 
cles  at,  L  ISl. 

Ammas,  ^^the  islands  and  swampy  grounda  In  the 
Niger,"  iiL  474. 

A'nay  town,  in  the  valley  of  Kaw4r,  iiL  619. 

An;^a,  nee  Ng&la. 

Anikimma,  Tebu  town,  iii.  619. 

Aniiflimen,  Mer&bctin  orTulba,  peaceable  tribeaof 
the  Kul-owi,  L  265  (compare  264,  n.);  of  the 
Awelimmiden,  iiL  722 ;  of  the  Tregenaten,  723; 
See  Mer&bctin. 

A'nnur,  chief  of  Tint^llust,  sends  us  an  escort,  L 
267;  interview  with  him,  293;  his  character, 
293,425;  parting  with,  425;  visit  him  at  his  ea- 
tate,  437. 

A'nnur  karami,  a  relation  of  the  former,  L  290; 
his  lodgings  at  A'gade^  330. 

Ant-hUls  of  immense  sixe,  iL  499;  indicating  the 
neighborhood  of  a  river,  163. 

AntUope,  different  specie^  B6balis,  L  225,  iiL  611; 
A.  Addix,  L  576;  A.  I^ucoryx,  403;  bticklen 
made  frova  its  skin,  401;  its  meat,  406;  A 
Oryx,  iL  40.%  iiL  29;  A.  Soemmeringii,  L  676,  iL 
476;  other  specie^  65. 

Ants,  serious  attack  of  black,  iL  524;  battle  be- 
tween red  and  white,  524;  winged,  230;  white 
on  the  Niger,  iiL  438,  nofc,  528;  northern  limit 
of,  L  416,  iiL  606 ;  abundance  of  ants  In  KAtaena, 

Arab  or  Moorish  tribes  of  the  western  part  of  the 
desert,  list  of,  iiL  711. 

Arabs,  native  Arabs,  or  ShAwa,  of  Bomu,  and 
neighboring  countries,  IL  8S;  eariy  settlements 
in  K&nera,  iL  652;  chiefs  of.  688;  their  inter- 
course with  the  Fidbe,  UL  251 

Arama,  aee  Rum&. 

Arboreacent  Euphorbiacea,  iL  429. 
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Archer,  mounted,  rare,  i.  581 ;  In  Fdfrha,  Hi.  166. 
Architecture  of  A'gadets  I  350,  3C8;  of  Kan6, 5(19; 

of  dwellings  in  Sarnwu,  146;  in  MubL,  211;  of 

the  Mu.^gu  tribe,  ii.  413;  of  palaces  in  Lo^n, 

445;  in  MaB-efia,  517;  of  dwellings  in  M&i>ina, 

liL  ISO,  181;  in  Nanmntugu,  194,195;  in  Tinije, 

215;  in  Tiinbulctu,  307 ;  insecurity  of  clay  house.-, 

iL  520;  more  eoHd  architecture  in  former  timci«, 

L  577,  iL  51S;  Songhay  and  lUusa  architecture, 

UL  520. 
Argungo,  residence  of  rebel  chief  of  K6bbl.  iii.  146. 
A'rib'inda,  town  of,  and  its  inhabitant^  lit  212. 
A'ribinda,  meaning  southern  bank  of  Niger,  iii 

213. 
AT6kam  valley  described,  i.  228. 
As&ba  mountainous  district,  ill  70T. 
A'sada,  valley  of  Air,  described,  i  80S. 
A'sben,  or  Air,  first  view  of,  L  236;  natnre  of  the 

country,  252;  mountains  of,  257 ;  forms  of  name, 

25S,n. 
Asclepias  gigantea,  enormous  specimens,  L  219, 

264;  UftefulneHs  of,  417;  bears  testimonv  to  the 

fertility  of  the  soil,  315;   wide  extent,' .ViS,  ii. 

60,  61,  pastiim ;  lU   monotonous  character,  i. 

547 ;  chanicterujtic  of  the  neighborhood  of  Kuk- 

awa,  iL  225. 
Aser  village,  near  SanRtkndi,  liL  694. 
Ascttere  valley,  L  230. 
A'sfer,  singular  food  of  this  bird,  L  127. 
Asfura  valley,  ii.  294. 
A'shenjimma  and  its  inhabitnnU>,  ill  515;  dried 

fish  the  be2»t  medium  of  commerce  at,  618L 
Asiu,  or  Ai*c'u,  well  of,  importance  of,  L  237,  603. 
A'ski^  Mohammed  ben  Abu  Uakr,  king  of  Song 

hay,  his  greatnecs,  iii  2S6;  liis  rise,  reign,  and 

death,  666-670.     Compare  L  361. 
A'sodi,  description  of  the  town.  L  303. 
Asses,  usual  beasts  of  burden  or  Guro  traveler?,  iii. 

187;  compare  863;  excellent  breed  in  Air,  L 

299;  in  Dar-Fur,  iL  96;  in  Mosi,  UL  364,  202; 

plenty  of,  on  the  Niger,  411,  455. 
A  su  town,  iL  567 ;  not  name  of  river,  56S. 
Aswdnek  tribe,  sections  of,  iii.  703. 
A'tar,  town  of  A'denir,  ill  715. 
Alantika  mounts  highest  mountain  of  ray  route, 

iL  164. 
Audaghost,  notice  of,  L  361 ;  ilL  05S,  650. 
Aitderas,  beautiful  valley  of  Air,  described,  L  311. 
A'ussa  dijitrict,  towns  in,  iii  693. 
A6s8A,  general  term  for  north  bank  of  Niger,  L 

471;  i\\.  jwatiim, 
Auyok  territory  described,  ill  44. 
A  Vnb,  chief  of  the  Tin-per-ogedesh,  interview  and 

religious  discussion  with,  iiL  335;  his  account  of 

Mungo  Park,  340. 
Awelinimiden,  origin,  iiL  6^;  sections  and  fami- 
lies of,  720;  peaceable  tribes  of,  723. 
Ay6ru,  village  and  inhabitants,  iii.  215i 
Ayii,  or  Manatus,  found  in  the  Benuw6,  iL  193: 

in  the  Bhari,  473;  in  Lake  Dubu,  iii.  690;  and 

in  the  Niger  in  general,  409. 
A'zawud,  district  north  of  Timb6ktu,  and  a4join- 

ing  districts,  notice  of,  iiL  6S4. 
A'zawigh,  dbtrict  on  the  Niger,  IiL  684. 
A'semay,  village  on  Niger,  and  its  inhabitants,  iiL 

626. 
Axkar,  tribe  of  Im6shagh,  historical  notices  of  the, 

L198. 

Babdliyd,  town  of  Bagirmi,  notice  of,  IL  693;  con- 
dition of  treaty  with  regard  to,  637. 

Bibir  tribe,  notice  of  the,  iL  120. 

B^hik^m,  branch  of  Shari,  great  breadth,  iL  678; 
upward,  places  along  the,  678;  downward  fh)m 
lUs-eB&  to  Musgii,  686. 

Badamuni,  or  Gadabuni,  fresh  and  natron  Iake<<, 
iiL  64,  67:  village  described,  66. 

Badanijo,  village  of  A'daradwa.  described,  iL  144. 

Badarilwa,  walled  town  of  Zanfara,  with  a  consid- 
erable market,  iiL  100. 

Padda-badda,  waUed  town  of  Kcbbi,  UL  149. 

Baga,  remarkable  architecturd  described,  iL  412. 


B;'igel^,  mount  of  A'damAwa,  iL  175;  hanlcbof, 
190,  noU, 

U::ghena,  Identity  with  part  of  the  andrat  GUb- 
au,  Arab  tribes  in,  iu.  711 ;  prei<ent  sute  ud 
historical  notices  of,  701. 

Baglisen  mount,  L  304,  398. 

iiagirmi,  description  of  the  natives,  iL  486;  l^ 
maie«,  521 ;  historical  survey  «if,  543;  when  fin« 
mentioned,  623;  general  churarter  of,  bSt-iSi; 
arms,  language,  and  drea^  561;  goveramcitf, 
562. 

Bagma  village  described,  iL  133. 

Bahr  el  GhaxM,  hkiige  valley  eavt  of  T«M,  described, 
iL608. 

Bukada  village  and  inhabitanu,  IL  4SI,  495l 

Itekdy,  are  Sheikh  Sidi  A'hmed. 

Balanites  jEgyptiaca,  northern  limit  of,  L  SST. 
895;  wide  range  over  KegrxAiad^  5G4;  wasx 
in  A'dam^wa,  iL  198;  fhiit  of  much  valae  i£ 
B<'>mu,  57;  in  Bagirmi,  560;  bread  made  fma 
the  fniit  of,  515;  leaver  Uf-e<l  likewise,  492, »»: 
fine  specimens  on  Niger,  ilL  518,  5^1 ;  In  T!bi< 
btiktu,  822. 

Bamba,  or  Kasbah,  town  on  the  Niger,  and  inhab- 
itants, IiL  442. 

Bdmbnra  town  and  inhabiUntts  iiL  245-^2. 

Itdrabara  country,  present  ruler,  iiL  31A. 

Bamuma  valley,  with  sugar  jdantatioo.  UL  liT. 

Bunnl,  mountainous  district  of  Bagiimi,  and  is- 
habitant^  U.  600. 

Binam  and  its  inhabiUnts,  U.  G99. 

Banana  (Muaa  Paradigiaca)^  L  4S0;  commoo  ki 
the  southern  provinces,  621,  iL  193,  iii  148. 

Bandy  village,  iiL  2GB. 

Bandogo  village  of  A'damawa,  L  573. 

liaobab,  «^«  Adansonia. 

Bdrakat,  town  and  inhabitanta,  L  209:  vicinitj 
described,  210. 

Baratdwa  village,  fine  taxnarind-trees  near,  iiL  £i 

Bdrea  vilUge  of  Musgu  country,  iL  363. 

Bargu  or  Barba  country,  north  of  Yoruba,  iiL  fKi 

Bartey  cultivated  on  the  Niger,  m.  442. 

Bamo  locaUty  on  Niger  described,  iiL  4!% 

Barth,  Dr.,  his  previous  traveb«  in  Ilarbary,  vt^  L 
p.  vn;  course  of  his  studies,  iL  167;  voluntewrv 
to  accompanv  Mr.  Richardson  in  the  explormUt^n 
of  Central  Africa,  voL  L  p.  viii;  joins  Uie  expedi- 
tion at  Tunis,  29;  arrival  at  TripolL,  39;  ivai- 
dcnce  at  and  ercunfiiona  around,  40--89 :  jcmm^ 
acro!«!«  the  desert,  90,  Mq. ;  residence  at  Mumik. 
150-156;  departure  from  Miirzuk,  158;  negocis- 
tion  with  Tawdrek  chiefs,  164,  165;  Jmns  the 
caravan,  168;  astray  in  the  der^rt,  lSS.l9i: 
arrival  at  Ghdt,  193;  departure  for  Uie  ofxii 
desert^  208;  Joins  the  Kt4-orwi  caravan,  iVi', 
reaches  the  Tinylkum  caravan,  232;  abnnt 
from  Tawdrek  freebooters,  238-255;  attacked 
and  pUlaged  by  the  Merdbetln,  259-262;  endao- 
gered  by  a  desert  torrent,  266;  arrival  of  eiwurt 
from  A'nnur,  267;  arrival  at  Tintella«=t,  275: 
residence  in  Tint^Uust,  292-298;  nocturnal  At- 
tack, 295;  journey  to  A'gades,  299-317;  resi- 
dence at  A'gades,  817-360;  interview  with  the 
sultan,  320;  receives  letters  of  protection,  346; 
residence  in  Tin-Tdggana,  379-3S8;  religiuai 
conversation  with  A'nnur,  886;  J<dns  the  salt- 
caravan,  389 ;  parting  with  Mr.  Hiciiardijion,  4i5 ; 
interview  with  the  governor  of  Katsena,  4fi6; 
theological  discussion  with  Bel-Gtiet,  465;  de- 
parture from  Kdtsena,  480;  residence  in  Kaau, 
4^-525;  severe  attack  of  fever,  492;  audiences 
with  the  ghaladima.  and  governor,  498-49^; 
sets  out  from  Kan6  alone,  525;  joins  the  aherif 
'Abd-el-Khafif,  530;  interview  with  ghahMlims 
'Omdr,  555;  enters  Bomu,  561 ;  news  cf  3fr. 
Richardson's  death,  562 ;  visit  to  his  grave,  672; 
interview  with  the  governor  of  I)6ohL,  584;  a^ 
rival  at  Kukawa,591;  servants  and  debts  of  the 
mission,  592;  interviews  with  the  vizier,  0C3; 
amicable  arrangements,  596;  debts  of  the  nib- 
sion  dischaiiged,  U.  46;  expedition  to  Lake 
Ts4d,  60-76;  meeting  with  Mr.  Overw^  ottr 
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K«lilnv4,  80:    departnre   from  K6kawa,  86;  Beanti,  cultivation  of,  i.  M;  ili.  35,  poAfim. 
jooniey  to  Ydla,  87-178;   interyiew  with  the  Bcan-treMela  excellent  food  for  camels,  iiL  70. 
goremor,  182;  anxiety  and  aicknetw,  186;  rolD-.B.chi  town  and  neighborhood,  L  486. 
•Ion  repulsed,  188;  retam  fnnn  A'damAwa  to  Bedanga  and  its  inhabitants,  iL  681,  689. 
Kiikawa,  199-226;  interview  with  the  vizier,  Bedde  territory  and  iUinhabiUnts  described,  ilLSS. 
287;   expedition  to  K&nem,  24S-316;  joins   a  Bedstead,  kind  of,  necessary  for  an  African  trav- 


band  of  the  Weliid  Slim&n,  273:  interview  with 
the  sheikh  of  that  tribe,  277;  camp  taken,  306; 
eontiniied  illness,  204-311;  return  to  Kukawa, 
816:  accompanies  the  expedition  aga!ni>t  MAn- 
dard,  816-424;  dlMussion  on  slaveiy  with  the 
vizier,  326-328;  cut  off  from  the  army,  367-369 ; 
return  to  Kiikawa,  423;  Journey  to  Baginul, 
425-603;  stopped  at  the  Sh&ri  river,  463;  sue- 
neds  in  crossing,  460 ;  residence  at  Mclc,  473 ; 
laid  in  irons,  600;   proceeds  to  M:'u«-eri&,  002 


eler,  i  429 ;  curious  bedsteads  in  A'gades,  L  860. 
Beehives,  L  4S6;  underground,  it  103. 
Bce«s  dangerous  attack  by,  ii.  407. 
Bo-gtmgu  isUnd,  in  the  Niger,  iiL  681. 
Bel^inde  viUage,  IiL  603. 
Belang,  important  town  of  Gurma,  ill.  647. 
B.lem,  residence  of  M'allem  DeliL,  town  and  its 

inhabiUnts,  iL  154,  206. 
Bello,  sultan,  character,  iiL  844;  notice  of  his  woriE, 

iiL  13a 


interview  with  the  lieutenant-governor,  6(V4;  Belussa,  important  town  of  M<Ssi,  iiL  C4S. 
becomes  a  retail  dealer,  611;  arrival  of  letters, Beni-LTid,  troublesome  place,  iiL  629. 

Uennanuba,  or  Ben4ba,  cliief  town  ofGnrma,  mean- 

ine  of  name,  ill.  646. 
Benon,  camp  where  Park  was  kept  a  prisoner,  iiL 

697. 
Bentang-tree.    See  Silk  cotton-tree. 
Benuwo  river,  iL  163,  200;  the  great  arm  of  the 
Kwura,  167;  period  of  rising  and  falling,  172: 
its  importance  for  the  intercourse  with  the  in- 
terior, 84,  827,  329. 
Benzari,  town  of  Manga,  L  543. 
Berabinh  {ifitig.   Borbushi)  tribe,  sections  of,  in 
A'zawdd,  iU.  687;  their  hostility  toward  me,  831, 
339;  chief  of  Berabish  murderer  of  Mi^orLalng, 
336;  death  of  his  son,  342. 
Berber  population,  historical  notices  of,  L  194;  !!• 
centious  manners  of  frontier  tribes.  242 ;  iiL  462. 
Berboi-uwd  well  of  Manga  country,  iiL  43. 
of  the  Niger,  17lT   1*^  Waldti,  specimen  ot  alBcri  vill.igc  and  inhabiUnts,  iL  266;  route  to  from 
Moorish  character,  198;   stay  in  Libt&ko,  200-1     Ngegimi,  207,fu>e«;  foi-mer  imporUnce,  620,  ae^. 
207;  transactions  with  the  Tawurek,  236,  241;lBemtnkor6,  Bumbara  villnge,  IIL  701. 
interview  with   the  emir  of  Sarayumo,  256 ;!Be8hur  villages  and  well  near  K6kawa,  L  630. 
embarks  on  a  creek  of  the  Niger,  269;  interview  13et<!hd  valley  of  Wudui,  principal  villages  along 
with  Sidi  Alawdte  in  Kdbara,  277;  arrival  at|     the,  iL  671. 

Timbuktu,  2S1 ;    religions  discussion  with  Sidi  Buting  district,  character  of  the  Niger  in,  ilL  606. 
A'law&te,  304;   attack  of  fever,  303-307;  first;  BA  el  Ilamesh,  veil  of  Kanem,  IL  308. 
interview  with  Sheikh  al  Bakdy,  809-311;  Un-iBIrchi  village,  ill.  671. 
settled  residence  In  Timbuktu,  312,  seq.;  dan-lBIrmcnuwa  town,  i.  53C,  iiL  582. 
serous  situation,  831:   interview  and  religious' BimI,  or  Ghasr-eggonio,  the  old  capital  of  Bomn, 
discussion  with  A'wub,  335;    his  account  of  I    founded  by  whom,  iL  5S9;    description  of  its 
Mungo  Park,   340 ;    religious  discussion   withj     ruins,  IiL  61. 

Sheikh  el  Bakdy.  343;  discussion  on  the  relation: BimI  town  on  Niger  and  inhabitants,  IiL  630. 
of  Christ  and  Mohammed,  349;  on  the  prophets,  I  Bimi-n-Debe,  site  of  and  forest  scenery,  iiL  159. 
*' Wlio  is  a  Moslimr*  8S4;  forced  to  leave  the  Biml-n.Kebbi  and  its  inhabitonts,  iiL  153,  650 


and  supplies,  531;  audience  with  the  sultan^ 
535;  departure  from  Mds-end,  513;  arrival  at 
K^ikawa,  573;  treaty  of  commerce  signed  by 
the  snlUn,  575;  death  of  Mr.  Overweg,  578; 
parting  interview  with  the  Sheikh  'Omdr,  lil. 
19;  depaiture  for  Timbuktu,  20;  enters  the 
Komddugu  of  Bumu,  27;  reaches  the  moun- 
tainous provUice  of  Muniy6,  43;  interview  with 
the  governor,  63;  visit  to  the  natron  lake,  63; 
arrival  of  pecuniary  supplies,  75;  interview  with 
the  governor  of  Kdtsena,  63 ;  discussion  on  po- 
lygamy with  'Abd-e*-Rahmdn,  86;  journey  from 
Kdtsena  to  86koto,  88,  aeg.;  interview  with 
•AUyu,  104,139;  letter  of  franchise,  108;  resi- 
dence in  Wnmo,  110-139;  arrival  at  Gando, 
142;  transactions  with  the  sultan,  145, 146;  un- 
safe journey  through  Kebbi,'14S-171 ;  firet  sight' 


town,  388;  political  meeting,  394;  departure 
from  Timbuktu,  403 ;  retr(^radc  movement,  413 ; 
final  departure,  432 ;  enters  the  desert,  449 ;  ar- 
rival at  G6g6,  479 ;  parting  with  El  Bakdy,  495; 
travels  along  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  Ni- 
ger, 496-533;  an  alarming  adventure,  5?9; 
second  residence  In  Say,  634;  interview  with  the 
governor,  534;  arrival  at  Tdmkala  and  Inter- 
view with  the  governor,  539 ;  attack  of  dysentery 
at  Wum6, 660;  interviews  with  'Aliyu,  658, 504 ; 
second  residence  in  Kan6,  637 ;  pecuniary  difli- 
culties,  578;  meeting  with  Mr.  Vogel,  5^;  List 
residence  in  K6kawa,  502;  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Vogel,  503;  attack  of  rheumatism,  006;  dif- 
ficulties and  delays,  009;  traverses  the  desert 
with  a  small  Tebu  caravan,  602-626;  stopped  by 
Arabs,  626;  arrival  at  Tripoli,  629;  arrival  in 
London,  630. 

Bdruwa,  or  Bdrruwa,  town  and  vicinity,  iL  253,  iiL 
603. 

Basengiddi  vUUge,  iiL  706. 

Baaikannu  town  and  InhabiUnts,  ilL  604. 

Baaikiinnu  and  Ydwuddme,  list  of  places  between, 
ill.  683. 

Bat-hd  large  vaUey  and  river  of  Wdddi,  iL  648, 
663,  Ufa. 

BatU  tribe  in  A'damdwa,  IL  196. 

Bdure,  a  species  of  flcus,  large  specimen,  L  314 
poorer  specimens,  ilL  63. 

BaAahi-trees,  L  432. 

Bdya  and  ito  inhabitants,  I.  640. 


N.  R  Other  names  beginning  with  the  term  Birm 
look  for  under  the  second  part  of  the  name. 

Bitlnk6be  tribe,  IiL  531. 

BIzuiggn  town,  ill.  644 

Blackrimiths  of  the  Tawdrek,  L  801 ;  blacksmith*! 
workshop  described,  IL  102. 

Boats  on  the  Tsad,  IL  65;  on  the  Slidri,  447,  460; 
of  the  Musgii,  391 ;  on  the  Bi-nnwi*,  169 ;  on  the 
Niger,  ilL  172,  250,  523;  represented  in  PL  267, 

Bodinga  town  and  market,  iii.  556. 

B6ghel  valley,  iU  picturesque  and  rich  chantcter, 

L  S14. 
B6go  village,  IL  862. 
Bokhnri,   governor   of  Khadeja,   his   expedition 

agaluDt  Khadeja,  his  success,  and  what  UM  be 

made  of  it,  L  513. 
Bokhdri,  learned  man  of  S<ikoto.  iiL  635. 
Bokhdri,  a  learned  man  of  Gando,  iiL  146. 
Bone  village,  IIL  235. 
Bongcsdraba  village,  on  the  Upper  Niger,  or  Dhifi- 

liba,  different  quality  of  the  water  oi  the  two 

branches  of  the  river  at,  IH.  691. 
Books  should  be  sent  out  to  Central  Africa,  iiL  373; 

manuscript  books  in  Baglrml,  iL  606. 
Ikire  town,  iiL  687. 
Bumu,  genei'al  character  of  history  of,  ii.  15;  ibnn 

of  govemment,  26,  591 ;  friends  and  instmctora 

hi,  85-40. 
B<!>rau,  chronological  toble  of  evenU  and  list  of 
I    kings  of;  a  581. 
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B6rau  anny,  appeannee  o^  IL  848:  detachm«nto 
compodDg  the  cavalry  of,  in  the  expeditkm  to 

B6niu  proper,  bonndaries  of,  L  5C1. 

Bomu-Gungu,  or  Bamu-Oungu,  bland  in  the  Ni- 
ger^ scenery  round,  iiL  497. 

Borsdri,  town  of  D(>mu,  iii.  37. 

B6fle  village  and  inhabitant^  iiL  02& 

BoMb&ngo  village  and  inhabitant»,  iiL  189, 199. 

Bread  of  MagArlA,  L  404:  of  balanite^  ii,  51& 

Biidduma,  IslanderB  of  the  Titdd  identical  with  the 
Y6din&,  IL  64;  their  character,  64;  their  canoea, 
66;  Overweg^B  visit  to  their  iiOandH,  232. 

B^ari  viUage,  iL  466;  described,  479. 

BCiigoiua  river,  iiL  2ia 

BAgia  weU,  iiL  696. 

B6gmuin  town  on  Shan,  iL  477. 

Bulula,  dymuitv  oL  identical  with  OaSga,  a  M5; 
divisions  of  the,  676. 

Bullock-riding,  attempt  at,  L  299;  excellent  bol- 
locks in  Air.  304,  427 ;  tlM  bullock  tiie  native 
beast  of  burden,  iL  paSfrini, 

Bulls  used  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Fezxun  for  draw* 
ing  their  chariots,  sculptures  confirmatory  ot^  L 
17a 

B6nday  mountain  range,  L  303. 

B(mdi  town,  L  156,  iiL  686. 

Bundure  village,  dye-pitM  at,  iiL  192. 

B&ne,  Old  and  New,  UL  46. 

**Bune  Knjerde  S'aid"  village  and  meaning  of 
name,  iiL  390. 

Biinka  town  and  its  inhabitantf>,  iiL  96,  669. 

B6ij  el  Melha,  a  mined  castle,  L  37. 

B(iiigu  or  Burkii,  interesting  country,  iL  245,  013. 

Burre  hamlet,  rocky  character  of  the  Niger  near, 
iiL  604. 

Burrum,  or  Bahr  el  Ghozal  stations  along,  iL  611. 

B^Mumo  town,  UL  048. 

Butter,  fresh,  not  to  be  got  in  Bomu,  nor  in  N^ro- 
land  in  general.  iL  680,  iil.  100. 

Butter-tree,  Basfia  butyracea  (kadefia,  t68o),  in 
K&t<>ena,  L  480,  482,  iiL  90;  A'damawa,  a  109, 
123,  143;  in  great  numbers  on  Niger,  ia  263, 
627. 

Biiwa  tribe,  divisions,  a  680. 

Bdwa-DaAur  tribe,  iL  693. 

Qjhrrui  nourishing  grass  in  Niger,  ia  439,  441 ; 
honey  prepared  from,  449. 

Caflli^,  Ren^  the  traveler,  iiL  265,  8ia 

Camel,  the,  not  indigenous  in  Africa,  L  179 ;  pikes 

of,  in  Bomu,  a  63;  camels  of  Bomu,  369, 
Camel  races,  L  270. 

Canoes  on  the  Bennw6,  a  168;  oee  Boats. 
Capparis  sodata,  uses  of,  L  247;  wide  extent  of, 

247,  263,  iiL  406,  434,  604;  in  the  Bunrum,  a 

612;  berries  o^  L  247,  ia  436. 
Caravan  trade  of  Thnbiiktu  with  Morocco,  306. 
Caravans  avoid  the  villagea  bordering  the  desert, 

Llia 
Castle  of  the  Prophetess,  a  Roman  min  at  KI  Jem, 

L31. 
Cattle,  homed,  indigenous  or  imported,  a  402; 

introduced  into  many  districts  by  the  FUbe. 
Champag6re,  town  and  residence  of  Galaiio,  de- 
scribed, ilL  180. 
ChampalAwel  town,  UL  186. 
Chervka  mount,  L  802. 
Chif6wa  town  described,  L  &4&. 
C*hlre  described,  a  683. 
CivQization,  false,  its  influence  in  furthering  the 

slave  trade,  a  826;  of  Negrdand,  only  means 

of,  801. 
Clapperton,  Captain,  probable  cause  of  his  death, 

ia  131 ;  his  grei4  merit  as  a  traveler,  126. 
CUy  the  chief  food  of  the  Dingding  tribe,  L  647; 

day-housee,  insecurity  of,  a  520. 
Cocks  used  in  deciding  lawsuits  by  wager  of  bat- 
tle, a  217. 
Commerce  of  Ubtiko,  UL  201;  of  Timb6ktu,  676, 

857;  of  Kand,  L   609,  teq.;  of  Kukawa,   807, 

•eg.;  orWidiy,a609. 


Corchoma  olitorius,  c<»nmoo  vegetaUe  in  A'gidai, 
L  828;  in  B<'»mu,  UL  64;  in  BasirmL  a  641;  h 
the  desert,  UL61& 

Costume  of  D^mroo  eUeft,  a  881. 

Cotton  cultivated  from  Bagirmi  to  TimbAktn,  Pfea- 
free,  p.  XV.  •  best  cotton  near  lakea  and  rivwm,  iL 
883;  in  Bagirmi cultivated  in  ridges, 488;  chiefly 
cultivated  by  Bdmn  people,  669;  the  wealth  of 
Dikowa,  880,  430;  on  Niger,  IiL  SO,  681;  tie 
staple  in  market  d  Badar&wa,  100;  coCtoD  ex- 
tennively  manufactured  in  Kand^  L  510;  fhn 
the  11th  century  in  SOla,  la  865;  celebrated  ia 
Kordrofa,  L  621;  in  Koog,  la  646;  in  Zidn, 
691.  ^^ 

Cotton-fields,  general  neglected  appeumiioe,  a  8tt; 
well  kept,  UL  96. 

Cotton-strips  as  money,  a  66;  in  the  eoestry 
towns  of  B6mu,  L  668;  In  A'duniwa,  a  151; 
in  Bagirmi,  611;  in  Llbtaka,  Ui.  208;  in  rsayc, 
229. 

Croton  tiglium  fai  BaginnI,  a  660. 

Crowe,  Mr.,  U.  M.*s  consul-general  in  l^r^^  L  89, 

Cry>itaUized  tubes.  UL  6ia 

Cucurbita  lagenaria,  a  148,  828^ 

Cucurbita  Melopepo,  iL  401;  in  eenend  aee  far 
seasoning  the  food,  341,  ia  84a 

Cultivation  of  the  different  ppedes  of  com  in  va- 
rious districts  greatiy  varying,  a  143,  192. 

Currency,  defection  in  K6kawa,  iL  65;  very  vary- 
ing in  different  district*,  difficult  to  know  before- 
hand, UL  196. 

Cyperus  esculentus,  iL  106, 4S7;  porridge  ot^  IA 

D&buwa  village,  a  430. 

Dughel  village,  residence  of 'Othman  the  ReforaMr, 
iiL126. 

Dakkwa,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  4S0L 

DalU  town,  la  687. 

Dalla  province,  iU.  2ia 

D:'«marak,  ancient  capital  of  So,  a  588. 

Ddmbedi  vUlage,  UL  Tl. 

Dameiigh6,  com-fields,  L  418 ;  animals  and  vegrta- 
tion  of,  416;  list  of  viUagea,  421;  origin  of  the 
name,  420.  * 

Don-FAwa,  town  and  inhabitanta,  UL  66a 

Dunkaroa,  site  of,  L  450. 

Dan-Shbura  district,  towns  and  vUlagea  in,  ffl. 
666,  note. 

Dan-Sh&ura,  walled  town,  UL  665. 

Darghol  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  624,  76a 

DdrmagwA  vUlage,  L  569. 

DamSro  town,  L  613. 

Daura,  eldest  state  of  IlMUsa,  L  472;  province  U, 
611;  character  of  governor,  UL  7a 

Dates  of  A'sben,  L  262;  Kano,  524;  of  Tawit, 
species  of,  ia  846.  note;  of  Bambe,  443. 

Date  palms  in  A'sben,  L  252,  262;  in  Taaiwa, 
439;  in  Kand,  524;  in  A'damAwa,  a  193;  in 
Log<)n,  438,  450;  in  Kinem,  800,  807;  In  Ba- 
girmi, 683;  in  Timbuktu,  la  822;  In  Bamba, 
443 ;  in  G<'>g('>,  473 ;  loaded  with  fruit,  665;  pelm- 
bushes,  523,  580. 

D&way  viUage,  iiL  590. 

Dawerghii  described,  IL  24a 

Day,  islands  of,  in  the  Niger,  UL  260. 

Dc'be,  site  of,  UL  547. 

Debu  lake,  its  shaUow  character,  UL  68T;  ay&  or 
manatus  found  in,  690. 

Deffowa  town,  L  66a 

Dekir  well,  UL  625. 

Deleb  palms,  L  449,  a  186;  the  fhilt  and  its  osas, 
138;  wide  range  of  this  palm,  362,  89T,  405, 
442,  460,  493,  626^  560,  UL  89,  679,  681,  pm. 


D6mmo  vfllage  and  scenery,  a  879; 

and  chiefs,  881. 
Dvmsa,  country  of  this  tribe,  a  SOL 
Dendi,  capital  of,  UL  141. 
D6ndina,  towns  and  viUages  of^  la  689. 
Denf<S  walled  town,  and  its  inhabitanta,  ia  70L 
Denga  vUlage,  UL  19a 
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Denham,  Major,  his  adrentarea  in  MdndanI,  iL 

380;  hia  want  of  accuracy,  iiL  1S6. 
Oeris,  a  dwelling-place  of  the  ''  White  Arabs,**  ilL 

Toa 

I>eaert,Joanie7acroa0,L171,«!7. ;  highest  mount- 
ain paaa  in,  HL  005;  torrent,  effects  of,  661; 
heart  of  the,  L  2S2,  iiL  609;  extent  of  rain  into 
the  desert^li. 

Desert  near  Tlmb6kta,  residence  in,  iii.  816. 

Dtehl  hamlet  and  inhabiUnts,  iiL  319. 

Dertt^s  dance  at  Tagelel,  L  424. 

Diggera  and  vicinity,  iL  341. 

H^KgertL^  a  tribe  of  Tawirek,  formerlj  of  wide  ex- 
tent, now  reduced,  L  472,  iL  604,  iiL  19,  61. 

D^kowa,  Utrge  town  and  vicinity,  iL  324. 

Dimisugi  village,  hospitable  treatment  at,  iiL  589. 

DlmU  town,  UL  648. 

Dire  town,  iiL  689. 

Dirma  province,  iiL  290. 

DirU  town,  iiL  614;  historical  noUoe  of,  iL  605. 

Dodfl,  worship  of;  L  424. 

Doddwa  cak^  L  414, 433;  an  important  article  of 
trade  with  Sokoto,  iiL  9& 

D(%o.  southernmost  village  of  BaglrmL,  described, 

Ddgo  viiiage,  near  Say,  iiL  633. 

Dugo-n-di^i  town,  UL  666. 

Domestic  slavery  in  Negroland,  L  627. 

Don&ri  town,  iiL  42. 

D6re,chieftownofLibt&ka,i{L200;  market,201-204. 

Dor6wa  (Parkia),  chief  tree  in  the  provinces  of 
Ki'itsena  and  Zariya,  iiL  89,  pcuginu 

D^nia  town  and  inhabitants,  iiL  629. 

D6chi  dbitrict  described,  L  584. 

Duchi  town  described,  UL  99,  669. 

JHan  palm,  exclusive  region  near  Zurrikulo,  L 
668;  wide  range  of  over  Negroland;  in  Air, 
262,  308;  near  Y6,  U.  260:  in  Logon,  442;  Ga- 
E&wa,  L  439,  UL  80;  in  Kdgha,  162;  in  M'luri, 
647;  on  the  Niger,  406,  518,  521,  526,  528,  620; 
uae  of  the  fhilts  of  in  Say,  525;  in  Tamkala, 
638;  the  kernel,  iL  54,  253. 

Duncan,  his  route  from  Baffo  to  Adafudia  taH  of 
errors,  iiL  644. 

Dunki-tree  leaves  used  as  vegetable,  UL  532. 

D&nu  village  described,  L  666. 

Dyeing,  the  art  of,  imparts  to  several  regions  of 
Negroland  a  certain  tincture  of  civilization,  L 
444;  superiority  of  in  Kan6,  512;  in  UJ<^,U.  05; 
in  Bagirmi,  488;  in  Zanfara,  UL  08,  570. 

Dwentsa  town.  iU.  687. 

D^rregu,  the  freed  Hausa  boy,  UL  23,  passim. 

Ebn  Bat{ite*s  TraveLi,  L  365;  mentions  Edris  as 

Kfaig  of  Bdmu,  U.  22. 
E'deri  and  its  caverns,  L  138. 
Edible  wUd  fruits,  iL  104,  109;   edft>lo  poas,  see 

Foa;  edible  productions,  142. 
Edris  Alawdma,  greatest  king  of  B6mu,  iL  593; 

expeditions  of  twm  Bdmu  to  K&nem,  617. 
E'fadaye,  lawless  tribe,  L  287 ;  their  strength,  383. 
£c6,  fertile  vaUey,  described,  IL  612. 
Fgeri,  valley  of,  L  219. 

Eghellul  mount  and  viUage,  L  303;  valley,  804. 
Egyptians,  ancient,  probable  intercourse  of  the 

Songhay  with,  UL  293,  464. 
El  A^bLir,  district  near  the  Senegal,weUs  of,  iU.706. 
£1  A  hmar  well,  UL  622. 
El  Arb'ain  described,  L  SO. 
El  Bekrf's  account  of  Negroland,  iii,  660 ;  mention 

of  various  words  stiU  In  use,  shigge,  803,  n. 
EI  Edrisi's  account  of  Negroland  noticed,  UL  660. 
El  Giida  and  adjoining  districts  de.'^cribed,  and 

Moorish  tribes  in,  UL  717. 
El  Giblah  and  Shemm&mah  described,  and  Moorish 

tribes  in,  UL  715. 
El  lUha  district  and  tribes,  UL  717. 
El  Hank  district  described,  UL  718. 
a  Hasi,  the  well  at  the  foot  of  the  Hammida,  L 

130. 
El  H6dh  district  described,  and  Moorish  tribes  in, 
.    ia712. 


Yl  Jem,  Roman  remains  at,  L  31. 

El  JOfdlstrict  described,  iU.  718. 

Klkeb,  singular  monuments  on  the  plain  of,  L  71. 

Kl  Khwin  described,  L  29. 

1*3  Medaina,  a  ruined  Roman  station,  L  86. 

El  Waldti,  his  character  and  appearance,  UL  198; 

his  knavery,  240,  H  poMim;  final  separation 

from,  356. 
El  War,  or  Temmi,  weU,  UL  623, 
Elephants,  frequent  in  A'damiwa,  iL  193 ;  herd 

of,  going  to  water,  262;  predominant  in  M&sgiU 

345,  846,  350 ;  in  Gurma,  iU.  192. 
E'm-n-kuris  headland,  camping-ground  at,  UL  487. 
Encampment,  Arab,  private  life  in,  iiL  828;  of  Ta- 

wArek  represented,423. 
*■*■  English  house"  at  Kukawa,  U.  46. 
KuElUh  hUl  near  Tin-telluat,  L  276. 
Eratafi&ni    (Ghatof&n,    compare    Ebn    Khaldiin, 

trans,  by  De  Slane,  L  88),  camp  of  the,  UL  519. 
E'razar  valley,  L  263. 
H/rgshdsh,  distriot  described,  UL  718. 
Em^sse  camping-ground  described,  iiL  426. 
Euphorbia,  poisonous,  L  411,  UL  406. 
European  goods  brought  to  Kan6,  L  517;  toTim> 

biiktu,  iU.  836. 
Europeans,  In  what  Uttle  esteem  held  by  some  peo- 
ple, UL  402. 
Exogyra  Overw^  found  near  Wadi  Tag^e,  L 116. 

FAki  el  Bahr,  most  learned  man  in  WAdAi,  iL  663. 
FAki  SAmbo,  a  very  learned  PiiUo  at  MAseOA,  iL 

606. 
Fslald,  vUlage  and  costume,  UL  646. 
Fall  tribe  in  F6mbin»,  iL  196. 
FAnyakangwa  town,  iU.  684. 
Far.ira  described,  i.  422. 
FAro  river,  iL  171,  200. 
Fatuwel,  great  ivory  market,  iL  346. 
Female  chiefs  and  sovereigns  in  B6nia«  IL  603;  of 

the  WelAd  RAshid,  655. 
Female  infidelity  rare  among  the  nobler  tribes  d 

the  Tawarek,  UL  425 ;  female  head-dress  in  Ba- 

girmi,  iL  470;  in  Kan6,  L  497. 
Female  apparel  in  general  in  Nn^and,  L  440;  in 

MOsgu,  iL  406;  in  Songhay,  iU.  48L 
F^norang  valley,  L  239. 
Ferung-mangha,  explanation  of  the  title,  UL  292, 

note. 
Ferry-boats  made  of  calaltashes,  L  681,  UL  34 
Festival  of  the   Aid  el  Kebir  In  A'gades,  L  386; 

of  the  Fotr  at  KAknwa,  iL  237;   in  Kan6,  ib.; 

in  M  senA,  532;  in  Timbuktu,  iU.  352;   in  YA- 

gha,  197. 
Ficus,  very  largo  specimens,  L  814,  UL  427. 
Filiyo  vUIage  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  214. 
Fire-amu",  their  influence  in  furthering  the  slave 

trade,  iL  327 ;  numerous  in  B<Smu  in  the  second 

half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  603. 
Hrkl-ground,  a  peculiar  kind  of  soU,  L  587,  U.  88, 

pamm. 
Fish  very  plentiful  in  M6sgu,  U.  408,  411 ;  diflfcr- 

ent  species  found  in  Niger,  UL  754:  dried  fish, 

an  important  article  of  commerce  in  B6mn,  IL 

247;   value  of,  as  a  medium  of  commerce  at 

A'shenumma.  UL  618. 
Fittri,  the  **  lake"  of  the  Kdlu.  more  considerable 

places  around,  iL  6T5;  the  districts  mentioned, 

621,  633. 
Fleas  hi  K6kawa,  iL  48;  in  Tnmkala,  UL  639. 
F6det  valley,  mountain  scenery,  L  269. 
Fogha  vaUey,  UL  102;   mode  of  preparing  salt, 

104;   character  of  the  people,  165;   senaratioQ 

between  the  HAusa  and  Songhay  races,  166. 
French,  excitement  caused  at  Tknb^ktu  by  their 

movements  in  the  north,  UL  415-421. 
FugAbu  Kobber,  viUage  of' the,  U.  288. 
Fulbe  of  MandarA,  iL  353;  degenerate  F61be,  118; 

their  inteUigence  and  veracity,  132;   first  ap- 
pearance in  Bomn.  602,  695;  Immigration  into 

Bagirma,  549;   facilitated  bv  the  SOiiiwa.  508; 

history  of,  and  growth  of  their  power  in  Sokotos 

iU.  112;   tribes  of;  113,  noU;  their  important 
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mimfon,  nni;  along  Upper  Niger,  679;  their 
pollry  in  TImbulctu,  894;  tribe«  in  Sokoto,  630: 
F&lbe  inhabiting  sulMirba  of  larger  towna,  IL 
82»,  ilL  &55;  tlieir  way  of  preparing  butter,  L 
680. 

Fdlbe  huta  figured,  iiL  228. 

F61be  of  A'dam&wa,  their  famous  expedition  to  the 
far  South,  fi.  204. 

Fombini,  extent  of,  ii  191;  dewribed,  19S;  vari. 
oua  tribeis  196-19a. 

Funeral  Dance,  at  Tcge,  iL  216. 

FnrA  Tillage,  iU.  649. 

Fura,  favorite  drink,  mode  of  drinking,  L  331. 

Fate  country,  chief  divisiona  of,  iiL  710. 

CUbatiL  aacred  site  of,  ilL  60. 

04bberi  and  itn  inhabiUntis  iL  687. 

G4-bero,  deacription  of  the  tribe,  tlL  484;  their 

hoapitality,  485;    diviaions  of  the  tribe,  485, 

note. 
GA-bibl  tribe,  iiL  497. 
Gab<Sre  hamlet,  iiL  5S0. 
Gagliuffl,  Mr.,  British  Agent  at  Murzuk,  L  151, 

157,  641. 
Gakoira  town,  site  of,  iii.  2C5. 
Galula  Tillage  and  water-couree,  ilL  709. 
Gimerghu  district,  iL  92;  tribe  nearly  related  to 

the  M:indar&,  93. 
Gando  empire,  climate  and  extent  of  the,  iiL  147 ; 

rulers  of;  635. 
Gando  town  described,  ilL  143,  fiCC;  Average  rain- 

faU  in,  654. 
Gaogo,  kingdom  of  the,  iL  644;  reason  of  its  pow. 

er,  657. 
G^bo  Tillage,  iiL  168,  644 
GAr^i  vnUge,  L  543. 
Gi^igar^  iron  wed  in  Bagirmi  obtained  from,  iL 

Gir4ter&  described,  iL  689. 

Gam,  an  island  town  in  the  Niger,  ilL  622. 

Gasi-Ghuma,  great  market-place  of  Ferm^ha,  ilL 

684. 
G4tara  TlUage,  iiL  542. 
Gaumache  hamlet,  iiL  150. 
Oauri  town,  notice  of,  iL  603. 
G&wasu  village,  interview  with  the  sultan  of  Bo- 
koto,  iiL  104. 
Gaziwa,  independent  pagan  town,  L  445;  places 

lying  round  it,  447 ;  fortifications  and  markets, 

448;  chief  men,  iiL  81. 
Gebi  vaUey  described,  L  247. 
Gellu  town,  iiL  700. 

GerkS,  town  and  its  inhabitants,  L  635,  ilL  581. 
Gesgi  valley  of  Kinem,  iL  297. 
Geahiya  town  and  its  inhabitants,  iiL  40. 
Gesma  town  and  its  inhabitants,  iiL  41. 
GeiAwa,  town  of  province  of  Kano,  and  its  inhab- 

iUnts,  L  52a 
GhadAmes,  inhabitants  of,  great  merchants,  set- 
tled in  Kdtsena,  L  402;  Kan<S  500,  503;  Tim- 

buktu,  iiL  326.  676,  866. 
Ghaladima  'Omar,  interview  with,  i.  554. 
Ghimaru,  brick  ruins  of,  L  577 ;  favorite  residence 

of  the  former  kings  of  B('>mu,  iL  634. 
Ghina,  or  Ghanata,  kingdom,  historical  notices  ofl 

UL  657,  66a 
Ghariyo  el  gharbiya,  Roman  gateway  at,  L  120 

and  Arab  tower,  122. 
Ghariya  e*  sherkiya.  L  125. 
Ghasr-eggomo,  former  capital  of  Domu  (i>ee  Bimi), 

ruins  of  I'escribed,  UL  29. 
OhAt,  arrival  at,  L  193;  description  of,  204. 
Gh6rgQ,  Songhay  town  on  the  Niger,  and  inhabi- 

Unts,  iiL43a    . 
Ghur&in  and  its  Tillage^  L  60-64;  hatred  against 

the  Turl^s,  68;  subterranean  dwellings,  ib, 
Gida-n-Alla  Tillage,  IiL  680. 
GirafiTe,  home  of  the,  L  403 ;  rare  in  the  populous 

districts,  in  Mfisgu,  iL  91,  846;  frequent  on  the 

Niger,  iiL  468,  440. 
GUmirAm.  wells  of,  L  427. 
Gdber,  princes  of;  iU.  684;  connectioii  of  the  no- 


blMt  famOy  with  the  Copts,  L  27T;  the  G4Sb^ 
r&wa,  once  maHtera  of  A'slien,  ib. 

Gog^S  GAgho,  or  Gan.  capital  of  the  Songhay  enw 
pire,  noticed,  iU.  658,  660,  660;  conquered  bj 
the  Awelimmid,  68i;  town  and  inhabitants  da- 
scribed,  479;  surrey  of  the  Niger,  4»3. 

GiAdy  the  chief  commercial  staple  of  TimbAktu,  ffl. 
359 ;  impoii  of  gold  into  Kami,  L  622 ;  gold  trade 
in  former  Umes  in  K^ikia,  iiL  646,  660;  gdi 
found  in  Benuwd,  iL  109;  rivers  containing cdd. 
UL  646.  — «6— » 

GiSna,  locaUty  on  the  Niger,  UL  496. 

Gonda-ti-ees  (fcViea  Pttpma)  I.  432,  482,  646,  U. 
152, 830,  UL  556;  fruit  of,  L  463,  iU.  151,  pamim; 
wUd  Gonda  busli,  L  486,  iL  97,  Ui  633;  its  de^ 
lldous  fruit,  L  119. 

Gongungo  village,  iii.  103. 

Q6t^A  (country  of  the  koU-nut),  nrntei  to,  iiL  616; 
trade  to,  364. 

Goreba  fruit  (see  D6m  palm),  L  488. 

G6rebi  torrent,  UL  186. 

Gorgom  town,  UL  79. 

G6suwa  down,  i.  643. 

Gote  dbtrict,  UL  626. 

Government:  a  feudal  form  spread  from  IfeUe 
over  great  part  of  NegroUnd,  UL  662 ;  in  Bonto, 
eclectic,  with  a  very  strong  aristocratic  element. 
iL  27;  in  Fulbe  states  more  republican,  9;  of 
Bagirmi,  562;  of  W&d&i,  653;  In  Songhay,  mors 
det-potical,  iU.  28a 

GozenAkko  vUlage  and  its  inhabitonts,  i,  432. 

Grain,  different  prices  of,  U.  66,  iU.  661. 

Granaries,  tower-like,  UL  229 ;  granaries  or  corn- 
stacks  as  usual  in  Neg^land,  L  416,  4i6;  in  the 
Manga  country,  UL  86. 

Ground-nuts,  an  es^ntial  article  of  native  food, 
and  imporunt  article  of  export  trade,  iL  142, 
479;  in  Bagirmi,  in  general  cultivated  to  a  small 
extent,  193,  668,  pasAim;  cultivated  between 
the  com,  148. 

Guinea-worm  diseajte,  L  231 ;  produced  by  drink- 
ing Btognant  water,  iL  224;  not  met  with  in 
women,  tb. 

Gulbi,  general  meaning,  iL  451. 

G6lbi-n-L6koto  swamps,  UL  649, 

G61umbo,  walled  town,  UL  161,  66t 

Gumda  viUage,  UL  79. 

Gummel,  town,  its  commercial  importance  and  its 
inhabiUnts,  L  636;  iU  sUte  of  decay,  iU.  58S. 

G6mrek,  lake,  L  412. 

G6ndam  town  described,  UL  687. 

G4ndumi  wUderaeas,  passage  through,  IIL  103. 

Guram  town,  UL  690. 

GurAra  river.  Lander's  Rilri,  L  612. 

G6re,  capital  of  M6niy6,  deMsribed,  iiL  62-67;  viiil 
to  the  governor,  53 ;  his  character,  64. 

GurguL,  a  smaU  shallow  drain  of  Senegal,  iiL  709. 

Guri  and  inhabitants,  UL  69a 

Gurma,  hilly  country  of;  UL  179 ;  colonixed  by  the 
Songhay,  184;  province  and  inhabitanu  ai;64S; 
their  connection  with  the  Tombo,  ib. 

Giiro-nuts  a  commercial  staple  of  Timbdktn,  UL 
362;  their  import  into  Kand,  L  614;  conditkas 
of  the  trade  in,  ib. 

Gufthi  territory,  vUlages  in,  iU.  64. 

Gwanin  el  Kohol,  section  of  the  Berablsh,  notkie 
of  the,  UL  885. 

Gwasem,  Roman  sepulchre  near,  L  98l 

Haid&da,  peculiar  tribe  in  K&nem,  account  oi;  0. 

60a 
n^  Beehir,  biographical  notice  of,  iL  40;  end  of 

his  career,  605;  poUcy  with  regard  to  the  pagan 

tribei-,  308,  419. 
H4}  Mohammed  A'skiA,  UL  286.     See  A'skUL 
Hamda-AllAhi,  capital  of  empire  of  MAsina,  Hi, 

321,6S9,paMim. 
IIAmlyen,  warm  springs  of,  described,  iL  66a 
Ilamma,  son-in-law  to  Annnr,  L  29a,  &42;  poitiaf 

with,  402. 
Uammida,  description  of  the,  L  127-183;  neoB- 

ing  of  the  term,  132. 
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}UndAr&  yfllage,  iiL  71 

UAtin,  hbtorlcal  notices  of,  L  470;  intelligence 
of  race  and  general  character,  &35;  character 
and  importance  of  language,  paiutim ;  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Berber,  471,  n. ;  nobleman  and  reti 
one,  UL  543. 


pasfiim ;  their  dread  of  mentioning  the  name  of 
their  deceased  father,  416;  encampments  of  tlM 
tribes  settled  on  the  Niger,  422 ;  the  great  south- 
westerly group  of,  710 ;  the  rmdshagU  reprerant- 
ed  on  the  l^yptlan  monuments,  724. 
Indigu,  firt^t  sppenrance  of  plant,  L  394 ;  way  of 


Hat&ta,  chief  of  the  A'zk&r,  arrival  of,  i.  162:  hisj     raiiiing,  in  liMgirmi,  ii.  404 ;  in  Wudiii,  661 ;  cul- 

deaUng^,  171 ;  sketch  of,  on  his  camel,  178.  tivated  to  great  extent,  lit  141,  pasginu 

HalKif,  K&nemma  chief,  iL  290,  mo.  ,Iuscriptioni<,  Roman,  in  Gh4riya,  i.  123;  Berber, 

Haw-n-idak,  an  encampment,  Ui.  241.  |     146,  283,  pamm ;  Rock,  IL  139. 

Hay,  method  of  storing,  in  the  M6sgu  country,  iL  rregeni.ten,  subdivisions  of,  iii  723 ;  peaceable 


866. 

Headdress  of  females  in  Bagirmi,  ii.  470;  in  Kh- 
no,  L  497;  in  Kukawa,  ii.  60;  in  Bel&rigo,  63; 
eariou:»  omamento  of,  in  Libtdko,  iii.  204w 

H6nderi  Siggesi,  valley  of  KAneni,  iL  800. 

Uendi-kiri,  camping-ground  near,  on  the  Niger, 
iiL430. 

Hereditaments  with  some  AfHcan  tribes  descend 
from  the  posi«esflor  to  his  sii>teT*8  son,  L  280; 
probable  foundation  of  the  custom,  281. 

Hibl«cu8  esculentiis,  IL  246,  514;  in  general  use 
in  BagirmI,  660. 

HiUet  e*  Sheikh  Bidi  el  Mukht&r,  a  celebrated 
place  of  worship,  L  607,  iiL  309. 

Hogur,  or  Hagara,  account  of  the,  L  606). 

Holcu.4  cernuus,  cultivated  to  great  extent  in  B6r- 
nu,  L  633,  IL  88;  different  varieties  of,  foimd  in 
different  districts.  192;  sorghum,  the  general 
grain  in  Bomu,  220;  h.  saccharatus,  in  south- 
em  provinces  of  Bdmu,  in  M6sgu,  iL  339 ;  the 
red  fipecies  in  MiHgu,  364. 

Ildmbori  mountain  range  figured,  iii.  226;  de- 
scribed, '^29. 

lldmbori  town,  route  to,  ML  220,  note. 

Horses,  indifferent,  in  A'gade%  L  316;  fine  in  Da- 


tribes  of,  723. 

Iron,  be^ft  iron  in  B6baiuidda,  iL  102, 196;  good 
quality  in  M/mdarA,  216,  but  indifferent  in  Kand, 
L  622;  in  Bagirroi,  682;  in  Wadawi,  661. 

Iron-stone  abundant  near  Munghond,  iL  226. 

Irrigation  by  Uimbona  or  khattatir,  L  263, 480;  11. 
263;  in  KAnem,  292;  iiL  442. 

I'sa,  Songhay  name  of  the  Niger,  iii.  26a 

I'sa-bore,  the  principal  branch  of  the  I'sa,  towns 
and  villages  along  the  bank  of  the,  from  Dire  to 
Sans&ndi,  IiL  680;  towns  and  villages  on  the 
southeastern  branch  between  Mdbti  and  Jenin, 
691. 

Tsayu  village^  tower-like  granaries,  iiL  228;  In- 
habitant!^, 229;  deserted  at  a  later  period,  369. 

I'sge  district  of  Marghi,  iL  111;  vilUige  and  its  in- 
habitants, 141;  hut  and  costume,  216;  funeral 
dance,  216. 

Islaraism,  struggle  between,  and  paganism,  L  450; 
when  introduced  into  Central  Negroland,  474; 
into  Kiinem,  iL  23,  682;  into  Logon,  466;  into 
Bagirmi,  660;  into  WiidAi,  043;  into  Songhay, 
283,  660. 

Itisan,  historical  notices  of^  L'  288;  subdivisions  of^ 
290. 


mergh6,  413;  Bdmu  horses,  their  excellence,  iL 

68,242;   exposed    to  all  changes  of  weather,  Jarob^  Jew  servant  to  Denham  and  Clapperton,  L31« 

166;  barbarous  Mu^gti  mode  of  securing  sent  on,'Jafarabe,  group  of  islands  in  Upper  Niger,  import- 

874;  fine  race  of,  in  Libtiko,  iiL  206;  of  Tawu-'    ant  for  commercial  intercourse,  IiL  827,  691. 

rek,  on  Niger,  240, 241 ;  numerous  in  SarayAmo,  Jawara,  Park's  Jarra,  former  capital  of  Melle,  iU. 

266,  268;  indifferent  in  Timbuktu,  386;  of  the,    60a 

Songhay,  473;  value  of,  in  the  desert,  621.  Jebel  Manteriis,  ascent  of,  L  69. 

Hou.^e,  in  Kan6,  plan  of,  L  600;  in  Kukawa,  plan  Jebel  M.-^id,  ascent  of,  L  70. 

of,  iL  46;  in  Timbuktu,  plan  of,  iii.  307;  houses  Jugn,  important  town  of  Kebbl,  commerce  of,  UL 

in  A'gades,  L  360,  362.  |     147,  651. 

llolluf,  ljoe6n  town,  fumed  for  sorcery,  iL  440.       Jehnya  valley,  or  well,  iiL  621. 
Unts,  general  character  of,L  416;  huts  called  ban-'Jenur  village  and  inhabitant«,  iiL  707. 

go  or  bongo,  440,  iL  07,  110;  hut  in  Miibi,  211;'Jenun,  old,  described,  L  144;   Itoman  sepulchre, 

various  species  of,  in  Bomu,  226 ;  of  Sliuwa,  00 ;  i     146 ;  new,  146. 

of  Marghi,  106;  of  MtiMgu,  416;  see  Architect- |Jibal{  village  and  mountains,  iiL  707. 

are;  in  Yiigha,  iiL  196;  of  nomadic  F61be  fig-;Jidder,  ruined  hnralct,  fine  crops,  iii.  637. 

ured,223;  of  Fiilbe  in  Bagirmi,  iL  603;  in  Song-  Jimbdlla  district  on  Niger,  towns  in,  iiL  092. 


hay,  iU.  226,  228. 

Ibaw.^iten,  notice  of  the  tribe,  UL  473. 

I'bo  tribe,  notice  of,  L  647. 

rdinen,  mount,  the  holy  and  dreaded  mountain  of 
the  A'zk&r,  i.  186;  visited,  183;  led  astray  on 
retum  from,  100. 

I'ggeba  weU,  iii.  620. 

Igdmaren,  encampment  at,  on  the  Niger,  iii.  466. 

Ikademmelrang  valley,  singular  formations  in,  L 
234. 

IkAnnu  and  Gitndam,  list  of  places  between,  iii.  604. 

Ikiizkezan,  general  character  of  tribe,  L  282;  a 
ft^booter,  4ia 

D<iri,  large  town  of  Ydraba,  L  540. 

Imegpelelo  district,  iii.  240. 

Imghu'L,  meaning  of  the  term,  L  202 ;  historical 
notices  of  the,  of  the  A'zkAr,  202 ;  of  the  vallejrs 
round  A'gadei*,  314;  of  the  Tregeniiten,  iiL  720; 
of  tlie  Awelimmiden,  721. 

I'mmanang  district,  UL  6^. 

Immenun  valley,  threatened  attack  in,  L  263. 

Trndshach,  or  TViw&rek,  sections  and  families  of 
the  A  zkAr,  i.  198 ;  origin  and  antiquity  of  the 
name,  202;  of  the  K6l-owl,  282 ;  of  the  K6l-ger6s 
and  Itisan,  290;  their  encampments,  408;  the 
Sakom^ren,  606 ;  of  the  Hogdr,  606 ;  their  cun 
toms,  how  changed  by  their  settlement  on  the 
Niger,  UL  410 ;  their  way  of  covering  the  mouth, 


Jingeri  village,  iii.  600. 

Jinni,  or  Jcnni,  founded,  UL  669;  adopts  Isl&m. 

660 ;  subject  to  MeUc,  661 ;  conquered  by  Sonnt 

•Ali,  665. 
Jinninau  valley,  magnetic  imn-stone  near,  L  246. 
Judicial  decbiou  among  the  Marghi  by  cock-fi|^t> 

ing,  iL  216. 
JAggiiru  territory,  iiL  166. 
J^ju  district,  hamleti<  in,  UL  661,  note, 

K6bara  town  and  Inhabitants,  UL  273-277,  821; 
special  governor  in  former  times,  289 ;  passagt 
wrongly  undersUxKi,  IL  600, 

Knbowa  village,  L  668. 

Kiida-m&rga  village,  IL  602. 

KadarameUet  mount,  L  257,  268. 

Kaduna  river,  L  612,  613. 

KagzA,  well  of,  iU.  26. 

K&kali  vUlage,  ii.  360. 

K&kan'i  town,  UL  76SL 

Knia,  westernmost  town  of  territory  of  Logdn,  IL 
430. 

Kala,  considerable  Bambara  town,  former  import- 
ance, iii.  662,  607. 

Kal&la  Tebu  vUlage,  mode  of  preparing  salt  at,  UL 
613. 

KAlemri  Bdrau  vUlage,  in  ito  state  of  welfare,  L 
55S;  half  deserted,  UL  66a 

Kaiik^ort  vUlage,  U.  247. 
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KaUluir&  ▼flla8«i  near  K6kair»,  firat  arriral  at,  I. 
MM) ;  encuuipment  in,  on  vetting  out  for  Tim- 
buktu, iiL  23. 

K&llluwA  Grumari  village,  school  at,  ii.  22S. 

Kalliyul  tvwn,  on  the  valley  of  F6gha,  notiee  of 
bravery  of  inhabitantf*,  ilL  1G&,  54& 

KAlowa  vUlage  deKribed,  L  504. 

Ki^baea.  walled  town  of  Kebbi,  iiL  149;  tpeci. 
menu  of  civil  strife,  ib. 

K4mman6  town  of  Zunfara  and  inhabitants,  660. 

Kanenvi  the  original  portion  of  the  Bomu  Empire,  Kel'e*  Suk  tribe,  whence  named,  ill  453; 

ii.  21,  &S0;  power  of,  5S3 ;  when  given  up  to  the|    peculiar  character,  4C8 ;  eubdiviaiona  of,  TSi 
Bulala,  587;  reconquered,  &00;  most  important  Kel  no  district,  rich  in  natroo,  de0erib»l,  iiL  61 
indigenous  tribes  of,  29;  general  character  of,  i  Ki'I-fadi*,  their  former  nobility,  L  287. 
2C0;  B<)mu  white  shirts  tlie  medium  of  com-  Kel-ger.s,  historical  notices  of,  L  ^£6;  fiibdlvl< 


KebU,  provinee  of,  UL  148;  form  of  name,  tSX 
tutte;  partition  of,  between  S6koCo  and  Gandei, 
637;  lertile  but  swampy  vall^ra,  &61;  femv 
importance  of,  548;  dynasty  of  Kanta,  1S3,  ftO; 
number  of  walled  towns  In,  15L 

Kechiduniy&  village,  iiL  42. 

K^humnui,  former  dignity  in  B6nin|  IL  Ml 

Keghdmma,  in  KAnem,  iL  SOS. 

Kelara  antelope,  notice  of,  IL  6S. 

Kel,  meaning  ot  the  word,  L  2(M,  27a 


merce  in,  283;  account  of  the  eastern  parts  of^ 
607 ;  ImAni  Ahmed^s  account  of,  617. 

KAnembu,  titeir  superior  appearance  in  compari- 
son with  the  Kanuri,  iiL  tiU5;  settled  on  shores 
of  the  Tsad,  iL  67 ;  cattle-breeders.  71 ;  their 
original  native  attire,  68;  manner  or  protecting 
their  heads  from  rain,  21U ;  huts  figured,  iiL  603. 

Kano  and  its  inhabitanti',  L  489 ;  grotmd  plan  of 
town,  405;  quarters  of,  107 ;  history  of,  504, 611; 
not  identical  witli  Ghuna,  505;  population,  509 ; 
commerce,  510;  revenues  and  administration  of 
the  province,  522;  chief  places  in  the  province, 
609 ;  eecond  residence  in,  iiL  573 ;  climate  unfa- 
vorable to  Europeans,  374. 

Kan6  to  AlamAy,  route  by  way  of  Khad^Ja,  L  557, 
natt, 

Kanta,  fights  the  King  of  B<)mu,  iL  500;  dynasty 
of,  in  Kebbi,  iiL  153;  vanquishes  the  King  of 
Songhay,  6<(). 

Kanuri,  identical  with  Bomawi,  origin  of  name 
[changed  by  the  Mandingoes  into  the  form  Kd- 
nin-kej ;  vharocteristica  of,  L  636 ;  fine  speci- 
mens of  Kaniiri  females,  ii.  206. 

Kanyt^nni,  important  market-place  of  WangarAwa, 
noUced,  UL  646. 

Kardmmia-trees,  1.  432. 

Kardwa,  former  capital  of  Mdndard,  iL  606u 

Kdrba  vHlage,  L  87. 

Kardi,  walled  town  of  Kebbi,  corn-magazine,  iiL 
153. 

K4re  town  and  vicinity,  iii.  708. 

Kargha,  or  Karka,  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Tsdd,  L 
500,  iL  632,  C46. 

Kdiigimawa  village,  i.  553. 

KAri,  or  Konna,  important  town  on  Upper  Niger, 
UL68& 

Kasarobdra,  chief  place  of  Bdghena,  iiL  701. 

Kasdnni  hamlet  and  vicinity,  iiL  525l 

KashLmma  town,  L  575. 

Kdso  vUIage,  iii.  79. 

Kasr  Khaf^ji  'Admer,  el  gharbi  and  c*  sherki,  re- 
markable specimens  of  ruins  of  Byzantine  and 
middle-age  architecture,  L  107. 

Kasr  Dawdn,  remarkable  specimen  of  a  stronghold 
of  Arab  chieftain,  L  82. 


sious  of,  8U0. 
Kei-n-Nokunder,  notice  of  the,  iiL  406;  i 

residence  with  them.  427. 
Kvl-owi,  historical  notloes  of,  I.  STR ;  role  of  tw- 

cession,  2S0;   their  d4>graded  ehaiactcr,  881; 

sections  of  the  tribe,  28» ;  hostility  against  ths 

Kol-gens,  889,  316;  expedition  against  tlie  Ws> 

Ud  Miman,  iL  874. 
Keniniye,  tribe  of,  in  Kanem,  iL  31,  38,  tt34 
KenddLJi  island,  wild  scenery  of  the  Niger  at,  UL 

516. 
Kenga  Matiya  described,  iL  681,  689. 
Khalaifa,  valley  and  villages,  i.  4S-5L 
Khalihi,  sultan  of  Gando,  character  of,  iiL  143, 

563 ;  extent  of  his  empire,  147. 
Khat,  fertile  valley  in  the  western  desert,  ifi. 

705. 
Khat  e*  Dera,  a  temporary  Arab  dwelling-plaee 

of  camel-hair  tents,  iiL  706. 
Khat  el  Moina,  celebrated  well  in  the  Kbat,  UL 

706. 
Kher-Alla,  the  slave  governor,  interview  witli,  L 

584. 
Khurmct  b<k  MAtek,  a  defile,  L  105. 
Kibbo  valley,  the  northern  limit  of  the  white  aat. 

iiL  605. 
Kikla,  district  of,  described,  L  56. 
Kings  of  Ii4imu,  singular  ceremonies  at  the  elec- 
tion of,  iL  27 ;  sensible  of  fine  scenery,  833. 
Kirogaji  hills,  iiL  531. 
Kirotashi  town  on  Niger,  IiL  C39 ;  route  from,  ts 

Woghodogho,  646. 
Kobetat  tribe,  rely  for  their  supply  of  water  on 

water-melons,  iii.  696. 
K6chi  vUlage,  iiL  651. 
KoireUigo  town,  iii.  86a 
Kokia-tree,  L  4^ ;  the  most  common  tree  In  ths 

Wusgu  country,  iL  370,  etpaat^im, 
Kdkorcche  Bagtrmi  village,  ii.  497,  667. 
Kola,  strong  walled  town  of  Kebbi,  IiL  15Sk 
Kola-nuts.     See  Guro-nuts. 
Koli,  walled  town,  and  vicinity,  IIL  701. 
K611e-k61ie,  Bagirmi  vilUge,  IL  493,  666. 
Kom^ugu  of  bomu,  described,  L  574,  iiL  87. 
Kong,  town  of  Wdngara,  noticed,  iiL  046i 


Kasr  Dogn,  Konian  sepulchre  of  immense  size  inlKora,  largo  island  in  Upper  Niger,  iiL  844. 

the  Tarhdna,  L  79.  JKon,  other  smaller  isbuid,  UL  410. 

Kasr  elJahaliyeh,  Mohammedan  legends  concern- jKoramma,  general  meaning  of 

ing,  L  41.  course,*'  L  213. 

Kasr  el  Jebcl,  Turkish  fortress  of,  L  45;  excursion  Koria  village,  iiL  200. 


from,  45-^2. 

Kasr  Jefura  and  its  vicinity,  L  89. 

Kasr  Ghuridn,  Turkish  fortress  of,  L  60,  64. 

Kdtsena,  town  of,  L  452 ;  more  healthy  than  Ka- 
no, 478 ;  history  and  description  of,  470 ;  kings 
of,  473 ;  surrounding  country,  4S0 ;  quarters  of 
the  town,  COS ;  chief  places  in  the  province,  009 ; 
return  to,  iiL  82 ;  interview  with  the  governor, 
84;  amount  of  tribute  paid  by,  101. 

Katakirri,  edible  bulbous  root,  iL  109. 

KatAru,  walled  town  of  Zimfara,  iiL  102. 

Kauye-n-SdUkh,  magnificent  tulip-tree  near,  L430. 

Kawa,  great  Tliief  of  Awelimmid  in  former  times, 

Kdwa  village,  ii,  76w 

Kdwo,  the  characteristic  weed  of  NegroUnd.  Bee 
Asclepias  gigantea. 


Koriftina  and  its  inhabitants,  ii.  687. 

Koma  or  kuma  tree,  wide  extent  over  Negiolaod, 

ii.  47 ;  its  fruit  not  unpleasant,  431 ;  beautifiil 

specimens,  105. 
Korom  village  and  vicinity.  IL  S5Bi. 
Korome,  outer  harbor  of  Timbuktu,  iiL  869. 
Kororofa,  its  former  power,  L  504:  deecripiioo  d^ 

622. 
Kortita  tribe,  on  the  Niger,  ilL  586. 
Kostdri  village,  iL  428. 
K6tok6,  province  of,  historical  view  of^  iL  486; 

different  dialects  of.  432. 
Koyi  m  district  and  inhabitants  described,  UL  84; 

tribes  of  the,  27. 
KrenUE,  former  capital  of  tbe  Soy,  U.  43a 
Kserut  Shlgge,  town,  UL  701. 
Kiibo,  Songhay  town,  desoribed,  ViL  880. 
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KlighA^  identical  with  KtUkU,  the  old  capiUl  of 
Songtmy,  acooant  of,  liL  66:>. 

Kiika,  to^m  of  Kebbi,  UL  15C 

K&lca  mairau,  camping-ground,  L  631 ;  Kdka  mal 
far4,<fe. 

KiUcava,  present  capital  of  Bomn,  a  modem 
toirn,  not  identical  with  Gaoga,  I  K)l;  de- 
scribed, great  fair  at,  52 ;  interviews  with  the 
▼izler,  6j3,  636,  ii  227 ;  return  to,  23S ;  rainy 
■cafon  In,  ib.  ;  festival,  237 ;  last  residence  in, 
ilL  632 ;  ^IfiUment  of  vow,  MB. 

Kiika,  or  Kiiku,  tribe  of,  seUled  in  Rttri  and 
along  the  Bat-h^,  IL  646,  631,  633,  V15,  passim. 

Kdla-n.kerkl  described,  L  421. 

Knifela,  very  important  market-place  of  Mosi, 
UL617. 

Kiilkad^  village,  ilL  90. 

Kiilman,  independent  Songhay  town,  and  its  in- 
habitants, ilL  768. 

Kumba  town  and  its  inhabitants,  UL  701. 

Kamkiimmia,  a  Euphorbia,  from  which  poison 
for  arrows  is  obtained,  L  411. 

Knna,  or  Kunna,  town  and  important  market- 
place on  Upper  Niger,  iiL  70S  ;  and  Mobti, 
towns  and  villages  between,  691. 

Kunta  tribe,  sections  of,  in  A'zaw&d,  ilL  686 ;  In 
Adon-r,  714. 

Kur^n,  chanting  of,  in  the  desert,  lit  317,  343 ; 
the  opening  prayer  of,  IL  183 ;  the  divergent 
precepts  of,  miade  a  point  of  serious  didputo  and 
quarrel  between  my  friends  and  eueraies,  iil.' 


454;  food,  manufactures,  and  language,  467, 

45S ;  towns  and  villages,  64L 
Log(in,  river  and  town,  iL  383,  670. 
Logon,  Htmi,  town  and  its  inhabitants,  iL  443 ; 

palace  of  the  Ibdlaghwan,  443 ;  palace  of  the 

sultan,  444 
Lombo-tcndi,  a  vOlago  and  well  of  the  Kumii,  ilL 

6D7. 
Lord  Clarendon's  benevolence,  UL  630. 
Lord  Palmerston's  dispatch,  copy  of,  U.  624;  his 

kind  reception  on  my  return,  UL  630. 


Lord  RuHseU'H  letter,  UL  432. 
L6shiri  viUage,  L  b&lt, 

M&bani  town  and  neighborhood,  ii.  94 

Macgiiire,  Corporal,  slain  at  Bedwaram,  UL  607. 

Mddani,  KI,  hU  sect,  L  .H7,  03. 

Madrusa  vUlage,  of  Fezzi.n,  iU.  626. 

Maduwdri  village,  near  the  Tsud,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, iL  66;  death  of  Mr.  Ovcrweg  at,  578. 

M&-faraa,  southern  well  of,  arrival  in  a  state  of 
ezhauDtion,  UL  621. 

Maga  district,  U.  01. 

M&gara  bush,  uses  uf,  L  488. 

.Magaria,  notice  of  the  trvc  and  its  uses,  L  404. 

Mftgariyii  town,  near  Sokoto,  site  of,  iiL  126,  130. 

Magh-ter  and  Tiria,  dL'ttricts  of  the  westerly 
desert,  described,  and  Moorish  tribes  in,  iiL 
716. 

Mdgira,  or  Queen  Mother,  her  influence  in  Bornu, 
iL  2'J ;  in  liogirmi,  562 ;  in  Wadai,  653 ;  in  Mti- 


764 ;  read  at  the  sepulchres  of  the  old  kingit  of  I     niyo,  UL  56. 

i:6rnu,  iL  620:  said  to  be  handed  down  to  the  Magnetic  ironstone,  L  246. 

rulerH  of  Songhay  trom  Egypt,  UL  653. 
Kiirayv-  town  and  vicinity,  iU.  9L 
Kiiri,  Urge  species  of  bull,  L  660. 
Ktirrefi,  town  and  remarkable  fortifications,  UL 

92. 
Kuriilu  village  and  mount,  iL  146. 
Kasada,  large  town  of  province  of  K^tsena,  i. 

483,  UL  572. 
Eu'«h,  town   of  Ddghena,  and  inhabitants,   UL 

70L 
Ewdna  tribe,  i.  622,  ii.  326. 
Kw&ra,  lower  part  of  Niger,  chiefly  used  by  Amer- 
ican slavers,  L  616.     Hee  Niger. 


Lahdula  Marghi  vUlago  and  its  inhabitants,  IL 

121,  214 
Laing,  Major,  dates  of  his  Journeys,  ronrder  of, 

UL  683 ;  probable  motives  of  the  conduct  of  the 

Tawdrek  toward  him,  300,  tiot<;  kindness  of 

the  ShcUch  el  Bakdy's  father  toward  him,  301> 

(compare  L  607) ;  his  stay  in  the  "  hille,"  L 

607 ;  none  of  his  papers  in  existence,  iU.  310. 
Lake  of  Bibdn,  L  36. 

LamuM)  town  and  market  of  Bornu,  UL  6S6. 
Larba,  or  Laraba,  independent  Songhay  town,  ilL 

18»,  627,  768. 
Leather  of  Kdtsena  celebrated,  UL  86. 
Leather  tents,  UL  235. 
Leather  work  of  A'gadcs,  L  868 ;  of  Kano,  614 ; 

of  Sokoto,  iU.  134;  of  Timbuktu,  857. 
LeU61i  vUiage  and  vicinity,  UL  531. 
Leo  Africanus,  a  very  good  authority  for  general 

relations,  but  not  to  bo  trusted  hi  single  in 

stances,  iL  24 ;  quoted  paasittw 
Leptis  and  its  ruins,  L  87. 
Lerc  village  and  vicinity,  UL  694. 
Letter  worn  as  a  charm,  UL  207 ;  impression  of 

letter  received  near  Timbuktu,  432. 
Lewdna  town,  UL  6'J8. 
Ubtdko  province,  UL  197  :  Its  capital,  201 ;  polit- 

ical  state,  204;  places  in,  206,  note;  fine  breed 

of  horses,  105. 
Lion  of  A'ir,  L  377 ;  and  of  the  whole  border  re 

gion  of  the  desert,  iii.  619;  in  great  number 

along  the  Niger,  406,  418,  427,  619. 
LocusU  roasted,  a  favorite  dish,  L  443. 
Locusts  and   hawks,  swarms  of,  L  671;   great 

droves  of,  UL  497. 
Logdn,  province  of,  iL  439 ;  historical  account  of. 


Maiduguri,  market-place  described,  iL  94. 

Maijirgi  vilUgcand  inhabitants,  UL  79. 

Muikonomari-kiird  town,  UL  37. 

Mdje  district,  its  fertUity  and  beauty,  UL  90. 

Mdje  town,  UL  572. 

Mak^m,  holy  station,  ^lakam  e*  ShcUch  ben  'Abd 
el  Kerim,  L  310 ;  Makam,  on  road  from  Asiju  to 
Tawat,  003. 

Mdkct-n-ikolun,  curious  custom  at,  L  243. 

Maktacbuchi  pool  with  river  hori^es,  UL  709. 

Malani  viUages,  iii.  5S4 

Mummari  village,  UL  36. 

Manatus.     See  Ayu. 

Mand6,  or  Mondo,  important  town  of  eastern  part 
of  Kuncm,  iL  O0.>,  GIL 

Manga  province  and  its  inliabitants  described,  \\L 
36 ;  Manga  female,  36 ;  places  in,  36,  note ;  war- 
riors and  their  equipment,  54*.>. 

Mant>a  Musa,  greatest  king  of  MeUe,  notice  ofl  UL 
661. 

Manure  used  by  Musgu,  iL  .382. 

Manzo,  Kasliella  Manzo,  iU.  37. 

Marurraba,  half  way  between  Ghat  and  Air,  1. 
236 :  between  Sokoto  and  Wumo,  UL  648. 

Marde  well  and  vicinity.  Hi,  707. 

Marghi  tribe,  notice  of  the,  iL  117 ;  superiority  of 
their  race,  1 17 ;  relation  to  countiy,  list  of  places, 
1*20,  iiotr ;  funeral  dance,  216. 

Mart  mount,  L  3U4 

.Maridmari  village,  lion  at,  iiL  690. 

Mariaw  ridge,  i.  2-21. 

Marikoire  and  L>eb:Ua,  places  in  Bdghena,  towns 
and  villageH  between,  iii.  700. 

Marikoire  and  Dlnga,  towns  and  villages  between, 
UL  70U. 

Market  ftvqucnted  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day,  L  5:^9 ;  of  A'gadcs,  374;  Tas/.wa,  437;  Ga- 
z  wa,  44S :  Katsena,  463 ;  KamS,  403 ;  K6kawa, 
ii.  6:j;  Ijt's  98;  fc'ariiwu,  150;  Dikowa,  333; 
Mds-ena,  611:  at  A'bu-Gher,  616;  principal 
market-places  in  Waddi,  660;  In  Timbuktu,  UL 
326,  357 ;  Uore,  201-2(»4 ;  in  M6si,  647 ;  along 
the  I'pper  Niger,  694, 699 ;  in  the  country  of  the 
W'angardwa,  646. 

Marriage  ceremonies  of  the  KanAri,  11.  268.  no*e. 
1  shall  here  adduce  what  I  forgot  to  remark  with 
regard  to  Timbuktu,  that  there  the  young  hus- 
band and  his  wife  are  obliged  to  remain  three 
days  at  home  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 
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Sanctity  of  mArriago  eren  Mnoog  tho  pagan 
tribcfl,  1.  435,  jtatKim. 

M4rte  town  und  inhabitant!,  IL  339. 

Mfa-onu,  capital  of  Bagtrmi,  ita  ocnnmeroc  and  in« 
habitanu,  ii.  503-543 ;  ground-plan,  M7 :  pal- 
act*  of  the  Hultan,  518;  arrival  of  the  sultan, 
5'iG;  liiis  triumphal  entry,  5:S7. 

51u0hc>na,  Bornu  town,  i.  552,  iii.  5S5 ;  interview 
with  the  governor  of,  i.  546. 

M6«akw]i  (liolcus  cemuu»),  cultivation  of,  in  B6t- 
nu.  L  538 ;  got  In  in  December  and  January,  ii. 
441. 

Murina  country  on  the  Upper  Niger ;  description 
of  principal  didlricta,  iii.  691;  lu  ruler.  Sit}, 
822,  nofe;  his  hostility  toward  me,  334,jtNW«im. 

M^uri  district,  places  in,  Ui.  642. 

M'awo  town  of  Kdnem,  account  of,  it  606;  val- 
leys in  tho  neighborhood,  607 ;  its  ancient  ce- 
lebrity, 615. 

Mbutiidi  village,  and  its  picturesque  character  de- 
scribed, il.  137. 

Mehedi,  the  expectation  of  his  speedy  appearance, 
iii.  248. 

Mehcri'.'i,  town  of,  described,  I.  33. 

Mc^hori,  Mwift  camel,  i.  poMim. 

M^lu  ferry,  on  the  »hari,  iL  468 ;  detained  for  the 
first  time.  47'J ;  second  time,  419. 

Melln  kingdom,  iii.  661,  66i ;  begins  to  decline, 
604;  imjiorlKnt  in  power  and  the  gold  trade, 
664 ;  forms  of  government,  603 ;  cause  of  ex- 
tinction, 70*2. 

Mendeti  mount,  probably  trachytic,  ii.  115. 

Ikler;!bfttin  identical  with  Anislimcn  tribes,  given 
to  a  holy  life  and  study ;  the  Mer..betin  of  1  in- 
tagh'idc  attack  and  pillage  the  expedition,  i 
86u ;  suffer  from  a  foray  of  the  Awelimmid,  265 ; 
are  puuinhcd  by  the  Sultan  of  A'gades,  lA'}; 
their  warlike  and  revolutionary  character,  384. 

Merk  -  fruit  said  to  preserve  horses  from  worm!>, 
iii.  93. 

Mesallajc  at  A'gadcs,  i.  355. 

Mcselluta,  plain  of,  L  83 ;  fortress,  84. 

Mi>i>heru  well,  surrounded  by  human  bones,  liL 
623. 

Meteorological  Regiriterw,  i.  661,  ii.  636.  iii.  76a. 

Mice,  abundance  of,  i.  416. 

Mingo  village,  iii.  538 ;  visit  to  the  governor,  639. 

Minta  district,  iii.  344. 

Mirriya  town  described,  ill.  73. 

Mithk&l  a  weight  of  ^old  of  di(!crent  value  of 
A'giidw,  L  307,  375;  of  Timbuktu,  iii.  860; 
Sansanne  Mangho,  645. 

Mizda,  its  scenery  and  inhabitants,  i.  100. 

M6bti  town,  iii.  691. 

Mohammed  ben  A'hmed  SheriA  hia  journey  to 
I^ke  .Nyansa,  ii.  182. 

Mohammed  lM>n  'Abd  el  Kcrim,  great  apostle  of 
Central  .Negroland,  place  of  prayer  in  the  val- 
ley of  Tiighist,  founded  by,  i.  310 ;  his  influence 
in  K/^tsena,  473,  476;  his  death  and  connection 
with  the  history  of  Songhay,  ill.  671. 

Mohammed  B<';ro  joins  the  expedition,  i.  151 ;  ir- 
ritated against  us,  163 ;  stirs  up  the  camp,  235 ; 
rendered  friendly,  252 ;  his  bouse  and  family  at 
A'gades,  323 ;  friendly  parting  from,  343 ;  hisi 
patriarchal  character,  332.  I 

Mohammed  ben  Khottikr.  the  Sheikh  El  Bak£y*s 
nephew,  iii.  SSfi,  444,  4'.>0.  495,  poMim. 

Mohammed  Oaliiijo,  chief  of  Champag^ire,  lit  183, 
315  ;  his  son,  310. 

Mohammed  1  itiwi,  ominous  meeting  with  him, 
ii.  77. 

Mohammed  e*  Bf&ksi  disputes  with  the  TawArek 
chiefii,  i.  164:  debt  toward  him  contracted  by 
the  miiiKinn,  5D3 ;  at  length  discharged,  iL  575*; 
last  trouble  with  him,  iii.  87;  final  meeting, 
6S3. 

Mohammed  T^ebbo,  founder  of  Pullo  kingdom  of 
Masina,  iii.  183,68.'. 

Mohammed  Ix>wel,  governor  of  A'dara&wa,  inter- 
view with,  ii.  183. 

Mohammed  Tnunba,  or  cl  'Akcrat,  and  hia  alave 


caravan,  L  166 :  his  aerriee  in  brini^  w»  a 
good  supply  of  money,  iU.  15. 

Moitd,  town  of  Baginnl,  deMribed,  fi.  60. 

M6kori  village  of  Uaginni,  iL  481,  49L 

M6kor6  district  and  its  inhabitaata,  iL  S6i. 

Molghoy  district,  U.  104;  rillace  waA  its  UA. 
itants,  105,  318. 

Mond<S  vUlage.     SMMwadS. 

Moriki  town,  Ui.  66J. 

Morocco,  emperor  oC>  Mmds  an  army  to  iwnia 
Songhay,  iiL  678 ;  a  second  time,  and  vitk  me^ 
cess.  675;  eonquerv  the  whole  of  Negrolaid  ftw 
B^ghena  to  IKndina,  0Ts» ;  merchants  d^  their 
Jealousy  against  me  daring  my  suy  ia  Hb* 
buktu,  8H  8^ ;  trade  of  Morocco  with  TfiB. 
b:ktu,  866. 

Mosi  province  and  inhabitantis  notices  d^VSLtC; 
importance  of  the  coontxy  in  the  Btmggle  be- 
tween I'aganism  and  Islamism,  643;  tteircsc- 
ton  strips,  802 ;  their  use«,  S02. 

Mountain  group,  sketch  of  an  interestii^  L  36; 
ranges,  view  of,  246 ;  uniform  chawrtw  ot,  ia 
North  Africa,  ptuMfn, 

Mount  Tektt,  ascent  of,  i.  60. 

Mowedina  town,  iii.  69S. 

Moyet  vUlage,  iiL  706. 

Mubi  town  and  vicinity,  ii.  13l«  Sll ;  dcscripdoa 
ofahut,  211. 

Muglebu  vilUge,  iL  209 ;  its  rich  Tegetation  affacr 
the  rains. 

Mujeran  Uke,  a  part  of  Niger,  iiL  <X5. 

.Mulay  llumed.    See  Morocco. 

Muldy  cl  Mehedi,  his  knowledge  of  astnmoBT, 
iiL  354. 

Mules  rare  in  Nrgroland,  L  530. 

Mundf'iro  village,  curious  thatch-woric,  iiL  £35. 

Muniy6,  mountainoos  province  of,  iii.  43;  iws- 
nues  derived  fhim,  63 ;  principal  towns  and  vfl- 
lages.  56,  twte;  singular  ceremony  at  the  ekr- 
tion  of  its  rulers,  IL  27. 

Mtiniy('mia,  governor  of  M4niy6,  his  princely 
character,  iii.  55. 

Munke  vilUge,  iL  441. 

Murja,  walled  town  of  Pfghena,  and  its  inhab- 
itants, iiL  701. 

MArzuk,  arrival  at,  L  149;  description  of,  151; 
its  character  approaching  that  of  a  town  of  Ne- 
groland,  156  ;  return  to,  iiL  <I96. 

Miisgu  country,  expedition  to,  iL  344;  enter,  3S9: 
pillaged  village,  364 ;  chief  places  in,  356,  wXe; 
its  unfavorable  situation,  K59. 

M6sgu  tribe,  notices  of,  iL  866;  indnstiy  in  ma- 
nuring their  fields,  883 ;  worship  tlteir  ances- 
tors, 367 ;  their  fetish,  367 ;  weapons,  374 ;  wom- 
en, national  dress  of,  406 ;  dwellings,  SSO,  411, 
416. 

Musquitoes,  great  nuisance  in  KelibL  iiL  347. 

M68taf%ji  village,  IL  476. 

N'ama  town  and  inhabitants,  iiL  097. 

Namantiigu  and  its  Inhabltanbt,  iiL  19S. 

Natron  caravans,  L  633. 

Natron  incrustations  in  ATr,  L  812 ;  chief  places 
where  natron  is  procured  in  Ne^roland,  Vndrm. 

Natron  lake,  ilL  46 ;  of  Kel.no,  64 ;  dT  Badam^i, 
73. 

Natron  trade  in  Kan^  U.  860 ;  in  Gummel,  5S9. 

Neat-dung,  salt  prepared  from,  ii.  860. 

Neat-dung,  fresh  used  for  plastering  the  inside  of 
the  walls  and  excluding  vermin,  IL  49L 

Needles,  value  of,  as  an  article  of  exchange,  IL 
34);  various  kinds  of  needles  wanted  iu  dif- 
ferent regions,  ill.  816 ;  the  general  custom  of 
giving  needles  as  small  presents  to  people  on 
the  road,  paHiHn. 

Negro,  few  really  Negro  tribes  in  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  iL  106. 

Negrobind,  El  Bekri*s  account  of,  iii.  659;  □ 
Edrlsi's  aocoant  of,  noticed,  660;  Leo's  acconnt 
of,  L  363 ;  IL  34,  and  patsim;  policy  in,  898; 
sad  condition  of,  ill.  563. 

Nests,  penduloos,  iL  86L 
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NgiUt  town  d«»eribed,  ii.  433. 

Mgamiva  towB,  iil.  41. 

Mg^ml  rUIage  and  inhabitants,  IL  261,  iiL  605; 
roata  from,  to  Ben,  ii.  267,  note. 

Msfaiikeli,  north  limit  of  the  balanites,  deKription 
offheyailey,  L83T. 

Ns^rau  town  and  vicinity,  il.  61,  573. 

2lgnr6t«iira  (general  name,  meaning  **  a  place  fiill 
of  rlver-hortfes**),  grave  of  Mr.  Uichardson  at, 
i.  67S :  towns  of  similar  name,  jMMgim. 

Niger,  first  view  of^  iiL  171 ;  its  varions  names 
mean  *'  river,**  173  (origin  of  name  Niger  from 
**ii-eghirrcu**) ;  boats  on,  172;  net-work  of 
creeks,  840 ;  probable  explanation  of  its  anom- 
•loes  rising,  85.1 ;  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  water  <tf  the  two  branches  of  the  Upper  Ni- 
Ser,  601 :  nutritions  grass  growing  in,  «f«  Hyr- 
Ka;  information  of  districts  along  the  Niger 
from  TimbAktn  to  i^ans^ndiog,  089;  places 
along,  between  Winka  Island  and  Ansdngho, 
4^,  note. 

IHmiidi,  a  wild  set  of  hunters,  iil.  70S. 

KJimie,  old  capital  of  Kinem,  ii  IJ,  590,  6*20, 
683. 

Nomadic  herdsmen  in  B6mn,  L  5S0. 

NAknma  district  on  island  RAde,  iii.  70S. 

Mux  porgans,  iii.  137. 

Nj4mina  town  and  market-place,  iii.  699. 

Nyengay  lake,  UL  853. 

Oil  palm  in  A'damiwa,  il.  193  ;  Isolated  specimen 

in  the  valley  of  FiSgha,  ilL  54'). 
Oitilll  isUnd  (identical  with  GhatU),  appearance 

of  the  Niger  at,  ill  538. 
Oj6ft,  town  of  A'der^r,  and  inhabiUnts,  ill.  716. 
Olaliiwa,  town  of  Damergh<i,  described,  i.  421. 
O'm  el  hammAm,  village  of  Fexzin,  described,  i. 

157. 
Onions  introduced  together  with  wheat,  il.  57, 

612 ;  great  benefit  to  European  travelers,  ih. : 

VTAshek,  UL  60 ;  very  excellent  in  (Jando,  147 ; 

introduced  into  Timbuktu,  274 
Orthography  adopted,  explanation  of  the,  i.  17. 
Oryeteropus  -^thlopicus,  i.  4  »7, 5S'i. 
'Othm'in  Ifugom&n,  prince  of  liagirmi,  career  of, 

IL  551-555. 
'Othman  dan  F6diye  the  Reformer,  his  laflucifcc. 

Hi  115;  his  song,  636. 
Overweg,  Dr.,  his  qualifications,  L  12;  arrives  at 

Tunis,  83 ;  his  memoranda,  IL  233  ;  hU  Journey 

to  Tas Jwa,  L  431 ;  arrival  at  Kukawa,  il.  80 ; 

voyage  on  the  Ts&d,  832  ;  Journey  to  (iujeba  and 

Fika,  574 ;  his  death  and  burial  on  the  borders 

of  Lake  Tsid,  578. 

Pagan  charm,  ii.  427. 

Paganism,  struggle  of,  with  Islamism,  L  450,  IL 
888, 35'» ;  Mosi  champions  of  paganism.  111.  043 ; 
remains  of  paganism  in  Mohammedan  commu- 
nities, ii.  427, 503. 

Palm,  the  three  species  of  palms  common  to  Ne- 
groland  in  the  same  locality,  ilL  142. 

Paric,  MungD,  revenge  for  injuries  inflicted  by,  a 
probabla  motive  to  the  attack  of  the  Tawarek 
upon  Major  Laing,  UL  809,  ttctr ;  A'wab*s  ac 
count  of,  34^ ;  fired  at  any  one  who  approach 
ed  in  a  threatening  attitude,  409 ;  had  effects  of 
this,  470;  reminiscences  of,  447,  457,  4S1,  499; 
mistaken  with  regard  to  St'go,  316,  nutr. 

Pennisetum  dtstichum,  its  annoyance  and  uses,  L 
818, 405,  409,  iU.  68,  483,  et  p<M9im. 

Pepper  Indispensable  in  hot  countries,  UL  78. 

Pharaoh,  tradition  regarding  the  visit  of  a,  to  Bur- 
rum  on  the  Niger,  UL  464. 

Pigeons,  multitudes  of  wild,  and  device  against,  L 
603 ;  pigeons  in  great  request  and  cheap  in  Tim- 
buktu, UL  316. 

Pilgrim  traders,  U.  96, 464,  UL  167,  passim. 

Pirtwa  village,  ii.  87. 

Plow  drawn  by  slaves  in  the  valley  of  A6deras,  L 
811 ;  no  plow  used  in  Negroland.  311. 

Poe,  edible,  in  B<Smu,  IL  847 ;   various  species. 


I    4'?8 ;  in  great  use  in  Oagirmi  and  Wiidai,  638, 

I    55J. 

Poisoned  arrows,  remedy  against,  L  538. 

Polygamy,  sisgular  Illustration  in  favor  of,  UL 
86;  polygamy  limited  by  Fulbe  of  M^ina  to 
bigamy,  183. 

Portuguese,  their  endeavors  to  open  up  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa,  UL  669,  67 1. 

Prayers  for  the  dead,  UL  380. 

Priesthood,  no  distinct,  U.  381. 

Prodigal  Son,  story  of  the,  in  TemAsbight,  llL  762. 

Produce  of  Africa,  U.  401. 

P6110.    See  Paibc. 

P611o  Ibrahim,  the  pious  and  learned  pilgrim,  no- 
tice of,  U.  36. 

Rabda  and  Its  vilUges,  L  57-53. 
K.  fi-n-M6uri,  large,  swampy  valley,  UL  160. 
Halus,  great  diversity  of,  In  different  localities,  iL 
22:) ;  rare  in  the  morning,  L  272.  iL  210 ;  in  Air, 
L  '294;  in  the  desert,  UL  614;  little  in  Kukawa, 
U.  229 ;  much  in  Uando,  UL  551 ;  for  the  regis- 
ter of  the  fall  of  rain,  see  Meteorological  Ta- 
bles. 
Rainy  season  in  KAkawa,  IL  829. 
Kallc,  pass  of,  described,  L  182. 
ll&B  el  m^  celebrated  creek  of  Niger,  UL  695. 
Keade,  Mr.,  H..M.*s  vice-consul  in  Tripoli,  his  kind- 
ness, L  39,  iU.  68J. 
Redani  dlatrict  described,  ill.  26. 
Red  worms,  march  of,  UL  223. 
Religious  structures,  i.  71,  82. 
Ren.  town  of  LogtSn,  described,  IL  434. 
Kibago  vUUige  and  district,  IL  170. 
Kico,  wild,  in  the  forests  south  of  Bomu,  iL  845 ; 
cultivated  in  part  of  A'dam-'iwa,  177  ;  in  Kebbl, 
UL  134,  148,  jmssim;  rice  tiggra  In  Bagirml,  IL 
507  ;  not  cultlvate<l  In  Bornu,  caHtemrooi't  limit 
of  cultivation,  iii  80 ;  In  Bagirml,  IL  66  J ;  Intro- 
duced from  Kgypt  to  Burrum  on  the  Niger,  UL 
405 ;  rice  only  to  be  got  in  the  huok,  400 ;  in  £1 
Hodh,  703. 
Richardson,  Mr.,  his  arrival  in  Tripoli,  L  39 ;  his 
trouble  with  the  chiefs  of  <Jh  t,  207  ;  his  death, 
I.  502.     ('.or  account  of  his  sickness  see  my  let- 
ter, published  In  the  lYcface  to  hla  own  Jour- 
nal.)    His  grave,  572 ;  his  property,  595. 
River-horses  very  common  in  almost  all  stagnant 
or  running  waters  In  Negroland,  pa^ni ;  their 
wrath  at  bciug  disturbed,  UL  489. 
Itlver?,  their  named  In  Negroland  merely  signify 

water,  IL  451. 
Roman  remains  at  Kl  Jem,  L  31 ;  at  EI  Medaina, 
30 ;  and  near  IJm  e'  Zcrzun,  52 ;  in  Tarhi'ma, 
77, 79 ;  Gwaaeni,  95 ;  ruins  In  Wddi  Talha,  111 ; 
in  W&di  Tagijo,  113 ;  scpulchrea  near  the  well 
Taboniyc,  120, 121 ;  gateway  at  Ghariya  el  ghar- 
biya,  121 ;  In  e*  Sbcrk'iye,  125 ;  near  Jermo,  the 
southernmost  relic  of  their  dominion,  145. 
Routes : 
A'damiwa :  from  Chimba  to  Baya,  L  648. 
Charaba  to  Tib'ti,  L  045,  040;  Tibuti  to  the 

Ilx)  country,  640. 
Ch  .bowa  to  Lurae,  L  6a9. 
Gi'we  to  Kjirnak  U'gone,  L  033 ;  to  Lere,  636. 
Gid;*r  to  Futawcl,  L  032. 
G6rin  to  Ray-Huba,  L  635;  Ray-Buba  to  Ki- 

Wigo,  035 ;  Ribugo  to  Faruwu,  630. 
Ham  trruwa  to  Yola,  L  626 ;  by  way  of  KOn- 

cha,  027. 
Koncba  to  J<^ro-Fungel  and  B&ya.  L  643 ;  J6ro- 

Fnngel  to  the  .litem  country,  648. 
Miffo,  by  lltna.  to  Tssege,  L  633. 
MorA  to  Yola,  L  628. 
Ngaundere  to  the  Bati,  L  060. 
<)n;>lo  to  Demmo,  L  037 ;  Ddmmo  to  Liga,  639. 
Ray  to  L^me  and  L^ga.  L  639 ;  to  li^re,  637. 
Ray-Buba  to  Buya,  L  640 ;  to  Mbdfu,  64:>. 
Sarawu,  by  Gldor,  to  F^tawel  and  Binder,  L 

631. 
Y6hk,  by  G^rin,  to  Baya,  L  641. 
A'gadea  to  Asaw4d,  L  606 ;  to  Bilma,  601 ;  to 
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Damcrghi'i,  600 ;  to  Maridi,  600;  to  S^koto, 

5.K) ;  to  Taw&t,  609. 
Pesertf  weatern  half ;  A'tar  to  Tejigja  or  Raahid, 

UL705;  T^igiatoJiifens,m 
A&lcf  to  Mabruk,  ventern  road,  IIL  634 
Bakel,  by  At4ba,  to  the  fh)ntier  of  Taginet, 

iiL  707. 
UamdaAU&hi,  by  8'a.  to  Kdbara,  Hi.  001 ;  to 

Kaninuh  6a3  ;  to  Kahaide.  by  Methila,  708 ; 

Kahaide  to  the  frontier  of  Taganet,  706. 
Vnzlze  to  (rogo,  ilL  684. 
Kaaarabara  to  IJA-Jcdur,  Hi.  698 ;  to  Jawara, 

697 ;  to  Kdla,  direct,  700 ;  to  Mesila,  638 ; 

to  Ny&mlna,  699 ;   by  Murja  to  Nyunina, 

699;  to  Tlshit,  703 ;  to  WalAta,  637: 
Kasr  d  Barka  to  UA-tellmtt,  IiL  706;  to  Ka- 
haide, 706 ;  Kahaide  to  the  frontier  of  Ta- 

gAnct,  707. 
Menhtla  to  liakel,  iiL  710. 
MurJa  to  Mekoye,  iti.  700. 
Sanoundi  to  Kasambdra,  zigzag,  iiL  701 ;  to 

Timbuktu,  694. 
Taw&t,  by  Mnbruk,  to  Timbiiktn,  iiL  683. 
Tixnbiiktu,  by  Giindain  and  Y^wani,  to  Ham- 

da..\ll^hi,  ill.  687 ;  by  Uavikannu,  to  8an. 

sdndi,  6;>4;  to  >Val&U,  695;   to  the  hUlet 

Sidi  el  MukhtAr,  810.  tio^'*. 
WadAn  to  A'ghadir  Doihe,  iiL  719 ;  bo  El  Khat, 

circuitous,  706;  to  Hashid,  by  El  Khat,70&; 

to  Tirfhit,  70ft:  to  AVaUU,  705. 
Walata  to  Sanitandi,  iiL  696. 
Y6waru  to  Tencngu,  iiL  688 ;  to  YaaaUme, 

6D0,  note. 
Dar-Fur : 
Tend^Iti  to  A'm-maJ&ra,  ii  674;  to  Runga, 

674. 
D^ndina  province :  from  S<3koto  to  Komba,  on 

the  Niger,  UL  641. 
Y61a  to  Vtturi,  039. 
Garma  and  MopI  provincos :    from  B6ne,  by 

Konna,  to  Hamda-Allahi,  ilL  687  ;   Cham 

Jagori"  to  Land6,  647. 
mbori,  by  Konna,  to  Harada-Allahi,  iiL  687. 
Jilx»  to  Kayc,  iiL  647. 
Kdnima  to  Ilamda-AlIuhi,iiL  602. 
Kaye  to  \V6ghodoghi},  iiL  G47 ;  to  I3clfiasa  and 

Uelanga,  (M8. 
Kirotiiahi  to  W6ghodogh6,  iii.  616. 
Komba  to  MaJ6ri,  iil  044 ;  to  hfansdnne  Man- 

gho  and  Falga,  644. 
Mani  to  Ivong,  iiL  CIS ;  return,  648. 
l»iMcla  to  Doro,  iii.  048. 
Falga,  by  Kong,  to  TafitTa,  iii.  646. 
S6go  to  Moggara,  iii.  04). 
T&nkurgu  to  Sansdnne  .Mangho,  ilL  647. 
YAgha  to  Ik-Itoga,  iii.  647. 
^  endi  to  ^'Agha,  iiL  187,  note. 
K4nem :  from  'Alimari  to  KArnak  L6gonc,  iL 

610. 
Beri  to  Tfighgel,  ii.  609 ;  Tughgel,  by  'Alimari, 

to  Moito,  610. 
Bir  cl  Kuma,  bv  Bir  cl  'Atcsh  and  M6ascbi, 

to  Ego,  ii.  612;    Kgo  to  Yea  or  Beled  el 

'Umiyan,  613. 
M'aw6  to  TAgbgcl,  ii.  608. 
Koutci)  in  K&nem  iu  the  eixtconth  century,  iL 

617-637. 
Ng^gimi  to  Fg6,  ii.  612. 
Yawo  to  M'awo,  iL  Oil. 
Kano  and  neighboring  provinces :  from  D4ra8<i 

to  Ynkoba,  L  624. 
Kand  to  Katab,  L  616 ;  Katab  to  YAkoba,  618 ; 

Kan6  to  YAkoba,  617 ;  to  Zinder,  610 ;  by 

Zdriva,  to  Keflfi-n-Abdezenga,  611. 
Jcnma'a-n-DaniSro    to    Kefli-n-Abdez^nga, 

wUh  branch  to  Lifiya  Bercbero,  L  614. 
Katagum  to  :5hera.  L  625;  8h6ra  to  Yukoba. 

626. 
Keffi-n-Abdez6nga  to  T6to  and  FAnda,  L  614 
Z«rlya,  by  Katab,  to  Darr6ro,  L  61  a 
To  Y4koba,  ftom  different  points,  L  619. 


Routes— oofif^nMuL 
Waddy  and  Baiiglml:  tnm  Bahtilyi  to lUte, 
IL693. 
Bnsd  to  MQt<^  U.  678 :  lo  Buig-Dsy,  «Bi 
Chdken  to  Kim,  U.  683. 
FitiritoM-aw6,U.676w 
K^kawm,  by  Log6n  B&ml  and  Buaiito  Bni- 

IMbA  to  Baikg-Bay,  iL  68S. 

Lay  to  SAlln,  iL  688L 

MAbbel6  to  Fong,  and  frofn  Fooc  to  Bnsi,  E. 
685;  to  Lay  and  Kim,  688. 

MAs-eAA  to  Bang-Baj,  iL  6S4,  686;  to  B^ 
by  Lairy,680;  to  Gongomi,68o:  toSi^ 
Mat4ya^680;  toKirbe,679;  toL^&naa^ 
Bums,  677 ;  to  Lairy  and  M otoa,  by  KAk. 
681 ;  to  M'awd,  by  G4wL,  698;  to  MMdekl, 
694;  to  Mo'ito  by  Deb4ba,  688;  to  M6ici, 
686;  to  Runga  and  SUA,  688;  to  fliUi, 
684;  to  ^^  an,  663-666. 

Milt6  to  G6gome,  ii  679. 

MUt6  and  iMy.  and  from  Day  to  Lay.  iL  ML 

Shenini,  by  <>^grog6,  to  Bdrarit,  IL  M8:  Is 
Dumta,  671 ;  to  Jnri£  671 ;  to  the  Moki, 
or  Iron  mines,  678 ;  to  Ny68eTO,67l ;  to  dt 
1»,  by  way  of  A'ndeli,  678 ;  to  filUa,  dtaeet, 

Vi&n  to  Dumta,  iL  670 ;  to  Bonga,  674;  t» 
Shenmi,  667 ;  to  W'&di  'Oridha,  677. 
Y'durl  province :   from    Bnnsa  to   vinri,  and 

firom  V&uri  to  KoUUn^oi^,  iiL  64L 
Zaberma  province:  flrom  A^kI  by  Miui  and 
Zab^nna  to  Timkala,  UL  648. 
Y^nito  K6rfay,642. 
Zanfai^  province  :  from  B4nagi  to  A'nka  aai 
to  Kot<ir.ko«h6,  UL  634 
Kan6  to  86koto  by  Kiuri-n.NamMa,  iU.  CA 
R6du,  sleeping-hut,  described  and  figured,  IiL  "M, 
Ruined  monastery  in  the  Sch'abel  Um  el  Kba- 

rAb,  L  107. 
RumA,  historlcsl  notice  of  the,  IiL  896;  at  Baaba. 
noUce  of  the,  446 ;  in  Mfal,  oii  the  Niger,  6», 
692:  their  complexion,  463. 

S'a,  important  town  oo  Upper  Nlger^juid  nei^ 
borhood,  UL  691 :  in  former  timea,  890L 

Sabdn  Blmi,  walled  town,  UL  lOa 

Sahara,  districts  and  tribes  of,  between  A'sawU 
and  Timbuktu  on  one  side,  and  El  U6dh  aad 
BAghena  on  the  other,  UL  718. 

S'aid  ben  SAlah,  chapel  of,  L  37  ;  legend  cooeen- 
ing,  41. 

Saint  Augustine's  stotement  regarding  the  oae  of 
bulls  for  chariot-drawing  by  the  ancient  klnp 
of  lezzan,  sculptures  confirming.  L  178. 

SakomAren  tribe,  account  of  the,  L  60& 

Sala,  walled  town  of  Kebbi,  ilL  141. 

SaUkor6  vUUge,  iU.  704 

Saiga,  chief  town  of  Gooja,  emporiom  of  the  giao 
trade,  noticed,  ilL  646. 

SaUa-leja,  reUgious  festivsl  at  A'gades,  L  348. 

Salt,  a  commercial  sUple  of  Timb6ktn,  OL  310; 
prices  of  in  1  imbuktu,  868, 431 :  salt  and  gold, 
principal  articles  of  baiter  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  361 ;  bitter  quaUty  of  salt  at  Bflma,  L 
892;  excellence  of  salt  of  Taodenni,  iU.  164; 
how  it  is  obtained,  361 ;  salt  of  Ingal,  L  366; 
crust  of,  on  elevated  ground,  138 ;  cora-fielda, 
thickly  encrusted  with,  147 ;  localiti«  ot,  be- 
tween Aslu  and  Taw  At,  604 ;  {Hrepaied  ttom  cap- 
paris  and  neat-dung,  iL  860 ;  mode  of  eztmet> 
Ing  from  earth  In  the  vale  of  FtSgha, UL  164: 
mode  of  preparing,  and  saltpits  at  Kalala  vil- 
lage,  613  ;  mode  or  preparing  in  Bnmiinda,  on 
the  I^>nuwd,  U.  191,  noU;  in  MUta,  on  the 
tihfri,  260 ;  want  of,  how  deeply  felt,  UL  674, 
note. 

Salt  trade  hi  Kan6,  L  615;  in  Timbuktu,  UL  39R, 
861. 

Salt  caravan,  L  898 ; 
iSde  AirL 

SanchArgu,  fanning  hamlet,  UL  179. 


estimate  of  its  number,  4BB. 
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Sand.hflla  between  Sliijdtl  «nd  Kl  Charbijournprj  notlcoj  of,  33S :  vUlapfC^,  ft40 ;  remarkable  char, 
orer,  L  1311-143 ;  menace  tiie  plantation^  141 ;;  actcrutiesi,  32S,  5.)4  ;  amount  of  tlii-ir  cavaliy, 
laolated  aand-bUla  without  water,  called  AukikrJ  610. 
or  A'kela,  liL  712 ;  immcniift  rIdgcA  of  Band-hllli*  SliAwa  trlboa  In  Dagirml,  it  C62. 


in  the  WeAtcm  deMurt,  716, 7  IS. 

Sincm  ben  llamed.n,  ruirni  of  the  temple  of,  i. .%. 

8«n-koTC',  modqae  of,  iii.  !)'i4 :  how  rci^tored,  'Mb. 

Ban-ahiifki,  the  Kidhi,  UL  <K>6. 

Saiu&nne  'Aiu,  walled  town,  ilL  103. 

SanaiinnR  Mangho.  Mandingo  town,  ill.  Mi ;  the 
gk)ld  woight  of,  im. 

tenyare  t<)wn,  llL  266. 

Sir  doricrlbeil,  IL  6i)0. 

Swnwu,  important  double  Tillage ;  hnt  dcHcribed, 
11. 145, 147. 

Sumjramo  town  and  inhabitantn,  ilL  SNl. 

84re-dina  town,  on  upper  Niger,  111.  7<»S. 

8*7,  Important  town  on  th»  Mger,  ilL  171 ;  mar- 
ket, 176, 177;  its  importance  for  l-lun)p('an  tmf- 
lie,  177;  tfcctmd  rci*ldunnc  at,A3i;  market,  D35: 
appearance  of  the  Mgc-r  at,  !>36. 

Saj,  Talley  of,  ilL  &33. 

Scorpion,  effectn  of  bite  of  a,  IL  MX*. 

Scott  tike  Milor,  iii.  689. 

SeiilptureM  in  the  deitert,  L  177. 


■Sidi  A'biwate,  iuU'r\-iew  with,  ill  S7G;  presents 
extorted  by,  3()0 ;  religious  dlrtoiuiHioii  witli,  304. 

iSidi  All  ben  ^ttlah  diapel  and  ruini*,  i.  81. 

Stdi  'iVli,  merchant  in  Kanu,  4  >iS,  ill.  573. 

."Sidl  Mohammed,  1-J  iiakuy'8  eldor  bmther,  arrive* 
at  Timb(iktu,  873;  Intcn'Hld  lUmnulf  In  my 
favor,  378 ;  hlH  cliaracter,  3U5. 

Siggedim  oasiA,  iii.  620. 

."SUUi,  very  important  t<»wn  on  upper  Niger,  where 
cotton  weaving  firnt  tiourishcd,  iii.  301 

Silk  cotton-tn^^,  immeuHe  i«|N>oiiiion!t  nf,  placed  at 
the  gated  of  many  a  town  in  Nogruluud,  L  4S3, 
iii.  r>ti(>. 

.-^ing-mdck,  the  viaior,  in  AV:id:'iy,  ii.  Cf»7. 

."iirba  river,  ill.  I'.M)  ;  nvd-raft,  ll'O ;  cmintry  be- 
yond, 191;  it^  api»rnmiK-o  at  liur]M'\;iuu,  f»27 ; 
and  at  Kuttukolo,  &-'S. 

Stnder  town  and  ii«land,  in  the  Niger,  ill.  A21. 

Sittahe  village,  iL  4.14. 

.^lave-hunting  and  butchery,  IL  369,  379 ;  conac- 
quence*,  394. 


Scbba,  chief  place  of  Vagha,  town  and  Inhabltantp,  ."Slavery  in  AMamawa,  iL  190. 


iiL  U4-197;  hut  dewrilxd  and  figured,  19r>. 
Sebkha,  explanation  of  the  tenn,  i.  35. 
SefUwa  dynasty,  lt«  foundation  In  Kancm,  iL  21 

of  llcrber  origin,  26. 
S^Jro  village)  and  neighborhood,  IL  141. 
Selnflet,  valley  and  villagi>,  L  262. 
Senh^ja  trlbo  noticed,  iii.  661. 
Senudubu  village  and  hilli*,  iii.  523. 
Sepulchre  of  Sidi  Mukhti'ir  at  Timbuktu,  ill.  3S0. 
Sepulchral  monument  in  Wadi  Tagiji-,  L  114;  at 

Taboniye,  119. 
Bepulchn'H  nf  tlii>  MAi>gu,  iL  34*6. 


Shivrry  and  the  silave-trnde,  influmre  of  fln-annd 

and  civilization  u^mid  tlie   inr>ren-«;*  of,  IL  326; 
j     domestic— it*  quiet  cojir.^:,  L  4:ft»,  fi27. 
Isiave-trade  in  Kuni'>«  L  515. 
IsiavcH  cruelly  tnated  by  tin;  Tebu, iii.  600  ;  yoked 

to  the  plow  in  the  \.v\Wy  uf  Auiirm:«,  I.  311; 

price:!  of,  in  the  countrierj'r*.  of  Il4iginnl,  IL  512  ; 

in  M;i.*-e  .a,  f>4'». 
Smelting  furnacii*  dr-'crHM'.d  and  fijrnred,  Hi.  13S. 
.-^inoking,  Mi'.Hgii  pnt<i>iiiniitrly  fund  nf,  IL  396 ;  in- 

haldtant-  of  Nip-r  likewi^.-,  ilL  41G. 
Snake,  lurg.-,  killed,  Ii.  27(». 


Seiamum,  cultivation  of,  L  4SS,  iL  142,595;   in  SoorSoy  tn>H>,  ot'itnf'irmcrpower,  iL  r 
Adam.iwa,  193,  480,  494,  65S  iiL  5:53.  " 

Sfakea,  tuUt  at,  L  31 ;  voyage  hence  to  Zarzif,  31. 
89l 

Bhab^ro  village,  iiL  79. 

Bh'alK't  el  Kadtm,  l^iman  mlle!*tone!«  near.  L  '.>s. 

Sh'abnt  I'm  el  Kliarub,  Christian  remains  in  the 
L  107. 

Bhimo  dixtrict,  iL  102. 


.:)%i,M6: 
riHlnrpd  by  the  king  I  ;dri-«  .\'law«'imii,  5.'3 ;  one  of 
their  funner  c»pital-t,  4:s. 

iStHirt.  corn-fiohlH  tlnrklv  in'-ni-tti-d  wi!h.  L  147. 

|S<.f  e'  jin,  rich  viill"y,  it:*  fi-rtility,  I.  ln.'S. 

iSiikna  town  n«»tic«'*i,  iiL  627. 

Si'ikfito,  pn-oi-nt  Htiite  t>U  iiL   117 :  a-"pecl  of  the 

I     countrv,  124 ;  rulent  of.  035 ;  Fi'ilbe  triUM  in, 

'    630. 


Sh^  river,  iL  453,  473,  477;  placet!  on  the,  from  >nki>to  town  dc.-<mlH'd,  iiL  12S;  second  vi;iit  to, 

Bugoroun  upward,  6u  ;  from  liugomun  down-      r»5i;  -wnll-.n  t'lrnnt,  .'»r»7. 
ward,  694 ;  meaning  of  name,  3*^3.  Song  of  .^hi-ilch  '()thni:'tn.  iii.  6::6. 

SherhOrl  villagi%  IIL  5>S.  S^inj;li:iy.  hi-toriral  notin-  of,  iii.  2S1  ;  iL-«  civil 

ishelkh  .Sidi  A'hnied  el  Daki'iy  arrives  in  TimWik-      jK^liiv,  'JS*;  priivinr«-s,  2VJ  .'.il ;  riininirn-r,  2.«4; 

tu,  ilL  307  ;  flrnt  Interview  with,  309,  311  ;  rdi-      army,  2:^') ;  .iml  nrighboring  kingtionu*,  i.-hrono- 

gioUN  discnsftions  with,  327,  3V3  ;  hit  attachment      ]<nni>nl  taMi-  of.  057. 

to  hli*  fiimily,  328 ;  iM>dIgn.>e  of,  0 1'.» ;  two  poem^  Songhjiy,  indi'p^-ndent,  iH-twi-on  the  Nlgor  and  my 

by,  650;    tninHlated,  655;    hln  lett«-r  of  recom-      routf' by  Yjghu  nml   Liljljiko,  rhii-f  lownn  and 

inendation,  764 ;   hi-«  umraning  kindnetw,  35r>;"     ri>idonri-' of  flu-,  iii.  7i'»"»:  an  Inho.'pitalde  rac, 

deliven  a  Icctunit  ou  the  equal  rank  of  the  proph-.     17o,  4'M  ;  tlieir  mixle  of  carrjing  wutcr  In  burk- 

eta,373;  prayn  at  the  sepulchre  for  hl-«  mother-:     ctii,  219. 

in-law*B  soul,  3S0  ;  his  noble  family,  447  :  ])art-  Songhny  and  I'r.lbe  contume  and  wi-nponi«,  iii.  529. 

Ing  with,  493.  ;Songhn-iiuri-,  fnrniing  villHgi>,  iii.  liVi. 

Shell  money,  mo«lo  of  reckoning,  L  442;   shells,' Sonni 'Ali,  king  of  Ncgrolan-i.  iiL '>6,  6W;  plun- 

principal  cum-ncy  In  Kano,  522;  n*oently  in- 1     derf*  Timb.ktu,  6l*»5;  conquer-i  iiiighenu,  666; 

trodueeil  into  Kukawa,  IL  55;  cumnit  in  .Munl-j     drowned,  066. 

t6^  IiL  M;  in  Zinder,  75;  In  Sokoto,  122,  liI6;  Spidt-r,  large  p')i.«onoiit«,  iiL  454. 

In  (tendo,  1-15;  in  Say,  177  ;  in  ^ugha,  197:  Ini.^tirnip,  Anib,  valuable  prop«rtieN  of,  iL  ."124. 

I>4^r«,  202;  in  Timbuktu,  3«l3;  in  Hunka,  r>69  ;  Suliterranean  village.<4  in  the  (.huri.in,  L  63. 

no  currency  in  the  country  ttwns  of  IJomu,  i. 'Sudo-nu-lle  mark<-t-plnr«>,  iiL  64'». 

66;  in  AMamawa,  151;  in  Kagimd,  511;  uone'Sug.'irti  tribts  oMtunu- of,  it.  67. 

In  Tsaye,  IIL  230.  Isuk  town,  nolie«»  of,  iii.  4r>'*,  6-4. 

Rhibdawa  village,  rich  seenen',  L  4^2.  Sullerl  town,  IL  162,  2imi  ;  d.  i.rril»ed,  IIL  44. 

Sh]gge,term  for  cotton  In  Wectem  Negroland,iILlSumninIi,  p(;<-uliar  sp«-cU-«  of  wild  cat,  described, 

SuSnoV;  Kiterat  shigge,701.  i    iL  350. 

Shlngtilt  town  and  inhabitants  described,  iiL  705,  Sung  rnre  viliac,  Hi.  101. 

714:  exteuiiion  of  name,  Shem'igita,  i&.  Supt-rstition,  L  54'»:  ii.  "**1. 

Shirt',  common  whib!  of  IJomu,  the  commerelal  Surk,  iril>«',  iii.  339,  fi-^S. 

medium  in    Kunem,  IL  2^3;    alm>  in  KagimiL  Suwa-Kuli)lluwa  wi-ll,  IiL  51. 

611 ;  and  in  A'damftwa,  151 ;  even  in  Kukawa,  SyllebAwa,  or  Si^a:lbe,  divliiions  of  the  tribe,  ilL 

(or  buving  large  object:*,  155.     .vvf  Tobe?*.  i    13l»,  note. 

Shltatl  district,  vales  uf,  IL  3US;  ^hituti  trilw  call. 

ed  after  the  dintrict,  607.  !TalH>niye,  Koman  eepuk-hrui  near  tbb  wdl,  L  US, 

Sh&wa  ^VrabB,  notices  of  the,  H.  8S;  population,!    120. 
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TAbii,  or  groat  «mjy  of  tho  Awolimmid'.'n,  lit  383. 

Tadenu'tkki-t  trllK*,  hNtniical  notice  and  aubdivi. 
Klonn  ol,  iil.  T*2;J ;  llu'  l<.wn  oallj'd  T&douiki'ka  by 
tho  Arub  pM.KrHpb.n«,  3:tf.,  «i>»  4.'>S,  G84. 

Tagabata  villaps  mountain  i>CMn«T>'i  "1-  •'^-^^• 

Taguum,  aci.ntint  of  tlio  habitx  of  thLt  tribe,  i.  407. 

I'agun  ma  town  donrriU'd,  i.  M7. 

Tagaut't,  district  of  Wofttpm  doaert  described,  and 
Mooriith  tribttt  in,  iiL  713. 

Tagi'mot,  othor  nj«»ri'  liniiUxl  district  of  panie  name 
to  thi!  north  of  1  imbiiktii,  iiL  6s&,  C3J. 

T«gfh-I,  vlllugo  of  A'unur,  dt'i»crib«?rt,  i.  4C1. 

Ta-gherbi.Ht  and  pictun'Kquu  fuiiutain,  L  47. 

TAghiKt  \-allcy,  otJ«'l)ratfd  plaoc  of  prayor,  I  3lft. 

TahiVnf-nH'ggiulj,  flrnt  rocky  bland  in  the  Niger, 
IiL  4.Vi. 

TuiU'lt  toN-j*,  i.  S4.'n  r>n,  jHiAMhn. 

Tujakant  triU'  koi'p  up  tho  rommunication  b<'- 
twt'on  Tinib,.ktu  and  Morocco,  ilL  o3«,  WG,  3o(J. 

Tdkala  town,  iii.  TC-*. 

Tiikuluni,  viilb'y  of  Kuni'm,  ii.  iiOC. 

Tullia,  wulhil  town,  ilL  \M. 

TulidDian,  curii)ui>  om*  at  Jnganunia,  i.  510. 

Tamariud-trco,  Itn  bi'antiful  Hliady  cliararUT,  prln- 
cipiil  ornuniont  of  Ncgroland,  L  418 ;  finjt  full- 
grown  HiH'clnu'n,  4:iO ;  t*plfndiil  npccimon>«,  iL  01, 
iiL  Ca ;  on  the  Nig«  r,  44:J,  &  i4;  nllk-wonn  ft-oii. 
ing  on  tho  loavoit  of  the;  tamarind -trtx^  L  M.'L 
iiotf ;  the  fruit  tho  m()t*t  rofn-nhing  drink,  it  ^  «, 
jt'inHun :  lM'j*t  modirino  fi'r  iii*ual  troplcjil  dtHi'ai«o, 
56<» ;  with  frii'd  oniom*,  ploa>unt  lunch,  iiL  1  .i7. 

Taniki,  drvf«  and  food  of  the,  iL  6>S. 

Tanora  town,  iii.  M6. 

Tiintanali,  mountain,  prokiblo  [uncertain]  identi- 
fication of,  L  'Jir>. 

Tara1«n:iiia,  thoir  camp  and  co?tumo,  iiL  40S. 

TAramt  dintriit,  W.  of  (iopi,  iiL  4'.\ 

Tarhona,  tho  dL<trlct  and  ito  ruind  described,  L 
Tr>-XL 

Ta!»s»wa  torritork*,  r(«venue8  (»f,  L  4'!4;  tho  town 
and  itH  inlmiiitnntt<,  4:«5;  market,  443. 

TaiMiwa,  villagH  of  l-'er.r.an,  L  lO'J. 

Tautilt  caiupiug-ground  dci<ernH'd,  iiL  410. 

Tawarok,  «f  limnhagh,  chirfn  arrive  at  the  camp 
near  Tar>:iwa  villnp',  negntiatl'mrt  with  th(  ni,  1. 
IGTi;  thiir  ct»nfiuji:il  advanci*  into  Negn)Ianil, 
UL  V.) ;  ehi.f^  ut  'rimb'.kfti,  letti r  of  IranchLi.- 
obtained  fn»m,  TviO ;  rncampnu-nt,  'J3<i-23S  ;  cos- 
tumt",  :i4T:  want  of  unity,  371.  I 

Tawiiiili,  i.ouian  popuhhro  ni-ar,  L  l-i5. 

Tawat,  ihi']n'«'ide  of,  the  chJi-f  morehanta  in  A'ga- 
doi«.  L  317  :  in  Timbiktu,  iil.  34«,  3GS  :  my  chi.f 
prolectt»rH,3'*'.), 4J0;  tlu-ir  niation  tolhfl  r<'Uih. 
4'il ;  Hiid  to  pay  tribute  to  tlu-m,  G18;  the  hurrii 
of  Tawat,  L  33^,  nof*: 

Tebii,  lonu  of  the  name,  iL  20,  0^4;  their  near  re- 
lation  to  tho  Kanuri.  30,  US4;  tluir  long  war.-< 
with  the  former,  ^*<3  ;  their  trilH*,  f«n>ili>  ■«,  and 
pottlement.-*,  013;  th*  ir  fonmr  Hcttli-mtnti  in 
Kiimin,  03"i,  ft<3;  their  Hittli'monts*  ahmg  th»' 
Konmdugu.  L  j>70,  iL  ."A  iiL  27;  their  crmlty 
toward  th«ir  flavci*,  O'-'O;  tln'  towuH  and  vil- 
lage.* ahing  r»'lni  road,  012;  tluir  predib^ctlun 
for  dried  fi.-h.  01^;  thi  ir  commorcial  journevs 
to  M:'indar:i,  iL  IM. 

Tefinagh  inscription,  L  233 ;  writing,  iiL  410. 

'rog.rri  village  in  l'ezz:in,  iil.  024. 

Teghdaust,  imiwrtant  trib*;  of  wi  nt^'m  dcaert,  IiL 
711. 

Tojigja,  town  in  tho  district  A'don'-r,  iiL  713. 

Tokuik.'  villago  and  inhabitant>«,  iii.  707. 

Teleifhora  peak,  apcout  of,  L  3;>0. 

Telij-aghe,  remarkable  sculpt  iircH  at,  L  174. 

Tema>«hight,  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in,  iiL  702 ; 
vocabulary,  7l'4,  701. 

Toug»»  village,  ilL  O.-S. 

Tcngik,  the  mont  ehvatod  peak  in  Ar,  L  2.VJ,  202. 

TentH,  tho  kind  puitablo  for  tnivelerrt  in  hot  cli- 
matic, L  i»o  ;  ad\'antage  of  a  f(;w  days'  rcsildoncc 
previous  to  starting,  l»l. 

Tt^ra  and  it^  inhahitantji,  iiL  IttQ :  tho  last  Song- 
hay  king's  lt«ve-taking  in  J  era,  077. 


Torguldwm  well,  dangermu  locftUftj,  L  404. 

Tormitis  u«ed  a«  food,  iL  ^S80.     Sm  Antii. 

T«-fli}eniniak  desrribeil,  L  109. 

Tewiwa  and  its  popnUtion,  i.  l<fT. 

1  hniye  u'  Kcghira  and  Tbniyd  d  k^ra,  i 
pftaMagcv,  iiL  023. 

'I  ilior:iwon,  rapids  of  the  Niger  nesr,  UL  601 

Tidik  valhy,  L  MN. 

1  igoro,  farming  village,  111.  1<». 

TigiMid*  valhsy  described,  L  aoT. 

liggera-n-dunmui  mountain  emup,  HL  OSt 

i  igg.'r-uriin  ami  Its  inhabitanta,  L  3DU. 

I  ihorc,  vilUge,  iiL  170. 

I  illagf,  i»ecuiiar  mode  of,  in  Bagirmi,  iL  5iQ,U& 

Tilli  town  and  inliabitantM,  UL  VjS^  M& 

'I  imbiiktu,  approach  to,  iii.  *J7S ;  poiiiical  tituatki, 
21*7  ;  vitw  ovir  the  town,  3(i2  :  plan  of  a  boue, 
IUi7  ;  the  great  mosque,  8*J2,  602 ;  .Vomiim  :^sa> 
korv',  602;  ground-plan  of  the  town,  323;  4(>> 
ycription  of  the  tovn,  3^ ;  its  formrr  t-nent, 
324  ;  poimhition,  3%  ;  thoiDuudatlon,  CU:  pbU 
hid(>!s  340;  its  origin,  284;  when  foondcd,  C6i; 
txK^^miH  de}K'ndfnt  on  Molle,  6G2;  dnlpijcdby 
the  King  of  Mt'ixi,  002 ;  visiti'd  by  E'l*i  batote, 
0<)^{ ;  bi>comc8  kuown  to  hiiropcana,  6M;  eoo- 
qu'nd  by  the  1'mo.ihagh,  CG4;  plundered  bf 
^uuni  All,  OCT);  lM>cunies  more  important,  rk; 
conquen-d  by  .Jodar,  670;  commfTce,  67I>;  pns. 
ent  comnu'rcial  rtlati<>ns  of,  <>57 ;  mmmrrdsl 
inip<>rtanct>  of  itH  puHltion,  30J  :  lijentiiy  nf  i;* 
langungti  with  tluit  of  .A'gndt  a,  L  324 :  'why  m 
few  trov>»  in  the  town,  iiL  32i ;  not  ri)usidirf4 
very  healthy,  341 ;  late  huur«,  34S,  386. 

Timme  town,  iiL  6«7. 

Timmicau  well,  footprint  of  Moaca'  horse  near, 
iiL  OSi. 

Tinilirma  town,  iiL  2r0,  789. 

Tinge  town  and  iuhabitants,  !!L  214. 

Tiu-ger-egedinh,  notice  of  th«  tribe,  iiL  4W. 

'r{n-rui«.-icn,  intonating  incident  In  African  war- 
fare at,  iiL  4';2. 

Tin-:>ham:iu,  former  capital  of  A'tbea,  L  277. 

I  in-i^ht-rifcn  clihtrict,  iiL  4;>7  ;  appemr«nc«  of  tte 
.Nigirat,  40m. 

Tin-tngh-(Klo,  important  \-illage  of,  L  304. 

I  in-tiggana  valhv,  1.  37{». 

rintollui.t  valley  d«e«rlb.>d,  L  274;  rlllagr  rvI. 
donot><if  the  powiriul  chief  A'nnur,  tfaa;  dmn- 
od,  37a 

Tinfumma  divert,  iiL  GC8, 

I  iuylkum,  a<*count  (»f  this  tribe,  L  159 ;  their  cca- 
duet  in  our  advcn-iti**,  260,  SM 

Ti-«hit  town,  itn  inliabitants  and  pmduce,  iiL  701 

TolMicro  cultivated  in  hi-tM-na,  L  4W;  of  KatMW 
much  <nteemed,  iii,  S5;  little  culiivat*^  in  U-r- 
nu,  i'O  ;  variotic.i  in  or  near  Tlnibuktn,  dOS;  ia 
Cihergo,  4.*rt);  liamlw  and  K'ged(t«h,  44S:  mlii- 
vatid  in  gnat  extent  by  the  Mfi<gii,  IL  iW; 
fnrmi  rly  in  gnat  extent  along  the  Mp<-r,  iiL 
41 1,  442;  i>rohiliiU^d  in  'I  imbiiktu,  30*^ ;  ti.>)aoro 
chi'Wffl  «ith  natron  by  the  Kel-owi,  L  312. 

To1m-.s  varii.-tii.-a  of,  L  510 ;  made  in  i-ansandi,  ffl. 
494. 

Toi>,  destnictiirti  of  the  Utile,  by  a  flesh-worm,  fi. 
4S0. 

Tollw,  <»r  Zuwayc,  peaceable  tribea  of  Arabs,  ld«»- 
tlrtil  with  the  term  Anislimen  among  the  Tawa- 
nk,  ill.  711,  pixMhn. 

Tomlw  in  Musgu  country,  IL  866. 

TomlK>  pro\inco  and  inhabitants,  notice  of,  IiL  €41 

IViddlbi  motmt,  iil.  472. 

rondifii  village,  iii.  171  ;  swamia  of  birds  at, 
537. 

Tongi  Immlet,  iii.  49:>. 

Tonorur  villag.',  iiL  701. 

Temare  villagi*  on  the  Niger,  bn^  state  of  tbs 
river  at,  iiL  518. 

Tortuye,  remarkable  narrowing  of  the  Niger  at,  ilL 
403. 

r6so,  edible  fruit  of  the  PassU  I'arkU,  IL  lOi^ 
Ste  Hutti-r-trve. 

Trik  ol  Mcrhdma  track,  iiL  638. 
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Tripoli,  aniTol  at,  L  83 ;  exennion  from,  40-4t) ;, Warm  clothing,  would  And  a  rnady  sale  in  (.'cn- 

Anal  doparturc  from.  Ul ;  return  aud  embarka-      tral  Africa,  ii.  334. 

lion  for  Mtintcillcii,  ilL  <k!0,d3U;  imporuiicu  of  Warrininon,  l-rodi'ric,  his  kind  pcrvlct's,  i.  3D,  HL 

Tripoli  for  tbu  intcroourae  with  the  interior,     6*24^  627. 

Preface,  p.  xL  Wan?  town,  ill.  580. 

TruiBcB  coiomuQ  in  many  parta  of  Uio  desert,  1.  Water,  wurdty  of,  in  mnnj  dintrictfi  of  IV'.mu, 

liW.  '     i.  r».M,  MT :  in  Hagirmi,  iL  4*) ;  water  unwhole- 

T«dd,  ezniriilon  to  tho,  ii.  C3;  description  of  itrt,     8'>nu-,  ill.  b^'l,  MS. 

cliaracterifitc  features,  G4 ;  repre.-'uutation  of  the  Watifr  <'i>mbat,  ii.  SIn*). 

ground-*  along  its  uwampy  it)ion-,  Tl;  the  open  WuU  r  ii»nimu:iieatiou  l»etween  the  basin  of  the 

water,  7<) ;  a  freHh-water  lake,  2(S7 ;  im:utioued.     Tfiad  und  the  Itay  of  Hiyafra,  ii.  301. 

In  dociimout,  6i(i.  .Wuti'r  lilies  in  Tfad,  iL  75;  In   Niger,  iil.  53, 

Tuburi  and  ilielr  lake,  Ii.  3S7;  I  Jr.  Vopjil's  exag-      4-11. 

gcrate<l  opinion  of  ita  Hiae  and  importance,  }6.|  Wnter-moIonH  tlie  principal  food  of  the  Kobct^t 

Oinipaa*  t  JkJS.  trib.\  iii.  O.Ki. 

TuHp-triH?,  i.  43().  Waza  district  dr^crilwd,  ii.  4'2«'>. 

TnmpO-n'^  town,  desolate  site  of,  ill.  199.  Wchid  lJu->cf,  account  of  this  Iribe,  i.  117. 


Tuuifuru    vall'^y,  cotton   plantations    and    palm 

grove,  iil.  r)2. 
Tunidi,  juurnuy  from,  to  Tripoli,  i.  29-39. 
Turi,  tt-rra,  meaning  of,  i.  3G  >,  ii-./r 


Weliid  sliinan,  camp  of,  il.  £71;  lii.-ti»ry  of  tho 
triU',  'J73;  interview  witli  thiir  uluikh,  277; 
thiir  habir.-4  and  mode  of  life,  S7S;  .lewinli  ad- 
vonturcr,  2S:{ ;  prciKirati«>n»  fur  attack,  2i»5 ;  at- 


Turtles  in  Danier^hu,  i.  41S:  in  Kanem,  iL  2S1  ;'■     tacked  by  \h'.\  nutivi-s,  ."(>4,  3i)5. 

near  KuIk>,  iii.  2J1.  i  Wrll,  greater  industry  in  raL-ing  water  from,  iil. 

TyKgebo  village  and  inhabituMt^i,  iiL  701.  I     78. 

Tyujur,  tribi-  of,  their  domiui'»n,  iL  54^,  043;  n;-[Wilh  i)f  Koyiim  very  d«»ep,  iiL  25,  591 ;  A'zawad, 

mains  of  thum  in  Mondo,  r>72,  till.  the  iiin.«t  famous  t^f,  GSG ;  of  D'tlibelu  impn-gnu- 

I     teil  with  natmn.  Oil :  of  Mul  and  I  'nghuruliu, 
Vba,  northern  frontier  town  of  .V'damuwa,  de-      0.>7:  of  ragnnot,  the  most  famoui?,  63ti;  of  Zaw- 

Bcrib.d,  iL  I'JCn 'Jl-J.  !     kura,  Gil. 

Ugivfe,  the  villag.-  and  its  iuhaliitants,  L  ^4^.        Wlnat,  cuU ivated  in  N'gomu,  IL  57, 427  ;  princily 
Ifjo.  ferlili!  and  iK»puhitiM  dl^trUt,  ih;-  finest  dis-l     di-li  in  .V'gjidc",  i.  327;  at  Yd,  iL  2."»3;  in  Wu- 

tii;"t   of  i5ornu,  IL  93,  219;   relation  to  dluve      }<hok,  ilL  C»;  on  tlie  Nigvr,  44-':  at  the  Kas  «1 

trade,  9s.  |     Ma,  G  5;  wheat  and  rice  fetch  double  the  price 

Ulakia.^,  dft'p  well,  iiL  C'.  5,  of  ih.'  native  corn,  ii.  57. 

L"le-TehargH  sandy  downs  dej'cribed,  iii.  4Js.        |  White  ant,  northern  limit  of,  iii.  Si)G. 
I'm  el  '.\ruk  villai;e,  iiL  7H1.  Wild  oxen,  nunierou-i  in  tlie  desert,  L  225,  ilL  Gil. 

Urn  e'  Z«rzan,  L  5i  ;  Uoman  sepulchre  near,  52.  |     .S  «■  Antllope  liubalis. 

I'nun,  vallev,  L  ;>9'.».  Wonienof  Kiikuwa  contracted  with  tliusc  of  Kano, 

L'ra,  well  of,  L  5->5.  |     ii.  5). 

:\Vu'elliri  storkade.  L  rK»0. 
Vegf'tahh-J,  mnun.^n,  of  the  rountry.  L  4^1.  IWiikari,  capital  of  Kopirofa,  and  its  Inhabitants, 

ViH-abuIary  i>f  the  Tenu'u'ljight,  as  Rp«»ken  by  tlie      L  Olt. 

Awelnnnii'le:i,  iiL  724.  iNViiliya  dl-«tnct,  beauty  and  eari'ful  cultivalioa  of 

Vogel,  Dr.,  meeting  with,  in  the  fitrest,  iii.  5^0;      the',  ii.  :;s3. 

and  at  Kukawa,  5>3;  hw  j<»uruey  ttHJombe  aud  Wuhi  village  nnd  inliabitants,  IiL  20'<. 

Yiikoba.  L  GlS,  G2;j ;  to  Wuday,  ii.  GIS.  Wurm)  docribt'd,  iii.  11^;  .■second  vii^it  to,  50); 

I     attack  of  dysent.ry  at,  :h'X». 
Wadan,   town    in   Aderer,   and    inhabitant-*    de-,Wu.-hek  town  and  inhabitants,  dr.-rcrilKid,  iiL  57. 

scrib«^d,  iii.  714;   I'ortuguei'e  fact(»ry  in,  «Wk'>. 
Wadan,  town  lii  Fezzan,  formerly  Ivlonjjing  to  Vairha  principality,  Iii.  194;  places  belonging  to, 

Bomii,  iL  5>i.  \      VM>,  m.ti: 

Wadan  (  >vi-«  tragelajihu.^^),  l.  227,  ;>.w-.)'i».  Vaktiba,  it.*  poi-ltion,  ii.  611. 

"Wad  y,  iii*!orical  hki:tch  of,  ii.  G44;  ethnograiph-  Vali  wal«r,  iii.  i;»7. 

ical  ac  "onnt  of,  iJtJ ;  governm  -nt  «it',  •h'iS;  urmy,  'i  al.iwe.  river  inrd,  ii.  .')32. 

G«'»S;  luiu-*- Imld  of  the  Hultar),  (i5.*;  town<  aml^^aiiiiya  Wfll,  iii.  4L 

village.-',  o.'ii;    <v»mm-..rce  aud  luarkit -plai-e.-,' Vam^  ni>t  indi;;;'.U(MM  in  the  interior  of  Afriea,  iil. 

G.VD;  njannfactureri  and  productions,  GGl;  Iwiru-i     l»i»;  lu.t  «ultivated  in  lW»rnu,  iL  57;  culthated 

ing  and  fiMMl,  GIL  !     to  -orae  extent  in  -Vdamawa,  2t»5;  in  Kon.irofa, 


G21;  in  Kebbi.  IiL  ItO;  caeteru  limit  of  culti- 
vation, near  Kat.^ena,  it: 

Vara,  ruined  i«jwn,  iii.  15*». 

Va-^;alanle  and  Konari,  ILft  of  places  btdwcen.  i:L 


Wadi  town,  l.  5 

Wadi  ivtt«v:i.-,  iiL  G14. 

■Wrdi  Itin  aad  it.s  eavern!«,  L  G7. 

WAdl  .•*.  f-e"-jin.  ruined  c:i.^tle  at,  L  107. 

Wadi    Tag'j-*,  tine  sepulcliral   monument  in,  i.      G!i3. 

113.  |Va-.-»aLiTne  and  Sart^dina,  lii»t  of  places  bttween 

Wuill  Tallm,  Kuman  ruin.s  at,  L  111.  iii.  G':!. 

Wadi  Zemz.'m  aad  it.s  well.^,  L  117,  iiL  Gi-'l.  Ya-i'alame   and   Sokolo,  towns  and  villages   be 

Wakore,  inli;;.-n'iU'  name  of  a  great  hecti'>u  of  the'     t  .v»'en,  iiL  7«H). 

lHantlingoe-,  ilL  7o2.  lYauri,  town?,  villages,  and  tribes  in,  UL  r41. 

Wukur  •  village,  iii.  7o7.  Yelc  di^«tri^t,  ii.  224. 

Walata  t(»w:i  and  Inhabitants,  impiirtant  trading,  Yelu  town,  iiL  1G5. 

place  i:i  li>e  time  of  Kbn  Uatuta,  iiL  GGT);  de-  Yen.  chii?f  town  of  Burgu,  dei^cribed,  ii.  6i;*. 


cline,  Gh>,  (y:ry. 
Wandala  (ManJar.)  mountain^,  ii.  115. 
Wanderi-jg  .Vralw  mignitiug,  iL  223. 
Wangam  village,  iL  '>'•!. 


Yendi  t<»wn  nolie«^d.  iiL  645. 

^'erimari  town,  iii.  r>SO. 

Yenmari  village,  il.  H»3. 

\it  town  and  vicinity,  ii.  24> ;  stay  at,  iiL  64V3. 


Wang.irawa,  name  of  the  eastern  MandingiM.^,  iii.  Yola  town  and  its  inhabitant.-,  11.  179;  descrilx^d, 

11 1,  20t!,  »»!.%.  GIG ;  merchants  in  K;'.l>H'im  Wau-i     \9fd. 

ganiwa,  L  479  Yowani,  important  town  on  Niger,  described,  iiL 

Wani  river,  i.  .MM).  |     GSS,  CS>. 

Wanja  village  and  inhabitants,  ill  707.  |  Yo»  am  and  Ya-salame,  li!«t  of  places  between,  ill 

Wautila  village,  iii.  5.'9.  G93. 

Wira  described,  il.  GG4.  Yuri,  diflfs  on  the  Mger,  iiL  632. 
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Z4  AInyainin  found.-*  tho  dynsHty  of  Za,  iil.  fiTiT. 
Zah-rma,  f own!*,  viPifip'fs  aud  tribcH  In,  ili.  042 ; 

hlxtcrlr^il  iioiiui'  nf,  'jsvi. 
Zi'ighn  t«»wii,  nn  I  i»jM*r  NipT,  of  great  importanci- 

in  fiirmiT  tinivH,  iil.  C'.»l. 
Z/iijhrt.  town  of  Dcniiinii,  iiL  2S».  f»30. 
Zanfara,  [iw^mt  condition  «»f  the  pnivincr,  iil.  VT. 

Oil". ;  hi-torli'»l  notiw^,  0^4. 
Zan^wny,  monitor,  ffMititrintH  of  the,  iii.  CA 
Zaukara'  disfrict,  townit  in,  iii.  CtM. 
Zuriva.  itx  ik-<tronoiu]c;il  po.-<itiun,  I.  Oil ;  tribiito 

paiil  l)y,  ill.  9r>. 
Zarzi-*  il«'ycribril,  i.  30;  jourm-v  hrnco  U>  Zo-seara, 

35  n:. 

Zawiya  uad  eurri^uuding  country,  i.  42. 


Z-'nglri  komAdugu  at,  iii.  32. 

Z  kk:i,  town  and  fort  i fir.it lon«,  iii.  (4. 

Zi'nue,  or  plnid,  vnri.ti.»>  «»f.  i.  Mn. 

Zr.iiKiir,  town  »«f,  dif  rriJ>-  d,  i.  41. 

Zindnr  town,  arcouut  of,  iii,  7"J. 

/Cintan,  iiccount  of  ilu-  |»»-o;jlf  of,  i.  l'"*'. 

/Cogliawa,  tribi-  of,  ii.  O.VJ. 

/.oeinna  .•Mid  it.*  iulialntaut^,  iii.  l.'^*. 

'.ogiinia,  town,  ii  oil**. 

Zoroniawo,  or  Zo^rhoran.  tli.-ir  ilr!  a.  ;■ 
iii.  071»;  tlirir  auialcantat.ioD  \*.  i«M  t: 
11*2;  tlicir  initMirtano*  in  .*-ok«i  •.  1*2  ■. 

Zonara  and  j>iirroiiinlin>r  (•■tiiiirv,  5.  ;>>.. 

/.urr.Uulo  t<»wu,  i.  .Vil,  iiL  42,  .>n. 

Zyrnii  town,  iii.  CT. 
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